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PREFACE 

NO  apology  seems  to  be  needed  for  giving  to  the  public  a 
further  instalment  of  my  work.  I  trust  that  I  may  again 
get  credit  for  a  verified  and  consecutive  narrative,  acceptable  to 
those  who  ask  for  facts  rather  than  impressions,  and  who  wish 
for  facilities  for  forming  independent  judgments.  I  continue  to 
give  particular  attention  to  chronol<^y.  Without  sequence  events 
lose  half  their  meaning  ;  the  logic  of  facts  cannot  be  seen  until 
they  are  placed  in  the  order  in  which  they  happened.  The 
political  thread  is  still  necessarily  the  leading  one,  and  the  King 
the  central  figure  round  which  events  have  to  be  grouped  ;  but 
I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  to  light  other  sides 
of  the  national  life. 

Ecclesiastical  questions  are  prominent  throughout,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  John.  With 
regard  to  the  Beckct  controversy  the  times  seem  to  call  for  a 
careful  review  of  the  facts.  When  men  venture  to  talk  of  "  the 
Liberty  of  the  Church"  it  is  well  that  the  world  should  know 
what  those  words  imported  in  the  days  when  they  had  a  living 
meaning. 

The  disastrous  results  to  himself  of  the  family  policy  pursued 
by  Henry  II.,  in  contrast  with  the  brilliant  success  of  his  reign 
in  all  other  respects,  is  a  point  brought  out  perhaps  more  fully 
than  has  yet  been  done. 

I  still  give  special  attention  to  military  affairs.  The  story  of  a 
martial  age  cannot  be  told  wiihout  reference  to  its  modes  of 
warfare.  Richard's  campaigns  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Bouvines  will  be  found  the  most  interesting  chapters 
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in  this  connexion.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  found  a  careful 
survey  of  the  locality  most  instructive.  The  studies  of  the  battle 
hitherto  published  appear  to  have  taken  too  little  account  of 
the  testimony  of  the  field  itself 

In  the  matter  of  commerce  and  finance  I  have  done  the 
best  that  I  could  with  the  available  materials :  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  are  far  from  being  as  full  as  we  could 
desire,  and  that  on  many  points  of  interest  we  are  still  much 
in  the  dark. 

If  there  is  a  subject  on  which  I  might  claim  to  have  a 
special  mission,  it  would  be  that  of  calling  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  exaggeration  commonly  found  in  the  Chroniclers 
in  their  estimates  of  numbers,  whether  numbers  of  men,  or 
money,  or  anything  else.  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  testing 
these,  wherever  possible,  by  comparison  with  more  authentic 
personal  or  Record  evidence,  the  last  being  the  only  authority 
really  trustworthy.  The  result  is  that  1  find  again  that  multi-  I 
plication  by  ten  might  almost  be  called  a  normal  rate  of 
amplification.  Whether  dealing  with  the  strength  of  an  army, 
or  the  produce  of  a  tax,  the  student  prima  facie  will  do  well  to 
take  onc-tcnth  of  any  number  given  if  he  would  arrive  at  a 
prudent  estimate.  In  some  cases  that  proportion  would  be 
found  too  lai^e. 

On  a  much  contested  point  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
facts  indicating  that  in  the  England  of  the  twelfth  century  *" 
there  was  little  that  could  be  called  at  all  English.  Not  only 
were  all  the  upper  classes  of  society  essentially  French,  but  their 
ranks  were  perpetually  being  recruited  by  foreigners  imported 
from  abroad.  These  people  entered  every  Chapter  and  Convent^ 
they  filled  the  Episcopate,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Bench,  and 
found   themselves   completely  at   home   there. 

Architecture  was  the  art  of  the  period.  I  have  indicated  some 
of  the  more  clearly  dated  monuments,  as  landmarks  for  the 
guidance  of  the  student  and  the  sightseer. 

My  work  continues  to  be  based  on  an  independent  survey 
of   the   original     authorities ;    but,   of   course,    I    have    manifold 
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obligations  to  previous  writers  to  confess,  as  to  Bishop  Stubbs, 
and  the  other  editors  of  the  Rolls  Series  ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Round, 
for  his  valuable  monographs,  and  to  Miss  Norgate,  whose  work 
covers  almost  the  whole  of  the  period  embraced  in  mine.  In 
matters  relating  to  foreign  authorities  and  foreign  topography 
I  have  found  her  guidance  especially  helpful.  Only  those  who 
have  waded  through  Dr.  Giles'  St,  Thomas  of  Canterbury  can 
appreciate  the  value  of  Canon  Robertson's  Becket  Materials, 

J.    H.   RAMSAY. 
Bamff,  1903. 
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ERRATA 

Page    19.     For  Raymond  "  V.,"  read  "  IV.'' 

Page  191.     For  **  Count "  of  Limoges,  read  **  Viscount." 

Page  208.     For  "  Peter,"  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  read  "  Matthew." 

Page  210.     For  "  stepson,"  Philip,  read  **  half-brother." 
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cited  Ann.  Waverley,  293). 
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CHAPTER  I  '  - 

•    •• 

A.D.    II54-II58  '\'\ 

HENRY   II.    "curt   MANTEL  "  * 
Bom  25th  March  1133;*   crowned  19th  December  IIS4;   died  6th  JvAi/rClZQ 


*  • 


Accession  and  Coronation — Resumption  of  Castles — Homage  to  the  King's  Son* — . " 
Designs  on  Ireland — Expedition  to  Anjou — Affairs  of  Brittany — Scottish  Homage,' 
and  Recovery  of  the  Northern  Counties-^ Expedition  to  Wales  '"^ 

YOUNG,  rich,  and  talented,  the  first-born  son   of  Geoffrey  Plante 
Geneste  and   Matilda  the   Empress  came   to    the    throne  under 
circumstances  beyond  measure  favourable.     The  Continental  dominions 
already  under  his  sway  of  themselves   made   him  the  most 
^^'jjjj^"*^  powerful    of    Western     princes.      Normandy    he    might    be 
supposed  to  hold    in    right  of   his  mother,   who,  however, 
was   still  living.     As    a    matter  of   fact    he    owed    the    Duchy   to   his 
father, — who  had   conquered    it    by    sheer    force    of   arms;   Geoffrey's 
cession   to   his  son_  having  been   duly  confirmed  by  investiture  at  the 
hands  of    Louis  VTT^ — Anjou  and   Maine   were   Henry's   by    right   of 
His  PoMtion  ^^^^  f  while   the  hand  of  the  divorced   Eleanor  made  him 
•ad        lord  of  ^  j^rifnry  that  extended   almost  without   a   break 
^^^^^    from  the  Loire  to  the  Adour.*    Above  all  he  would  come  ' 
as   one   appointed  to  rescue   England  from  the   miseries    of   anarchy, 
and  to  restore  the  shattered  organisation  of  government,  a  formidable 
.   task,   but   one  to  which    Henry's    energy,   determination  and  business 
capacity  proved   fully  equal.     In   blood  he  was  partly   Angevin,  partly 

'  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  VIII.  304.     So  called    from    having    introduced   the   short 
Angevin  cloak,  instead  of  the  long  cloak  worn  under  Henry  I. 

*  R.  de    Monte,   Rolls   Series,  No.  82,  VoL  IV.    123;  Orderic,   V.   46  and  note 
(ed.  Le  Prcvost). 

'  See  FouncUUions  of  England^  II.  441,  445. 

^  Eleanor's  £either,  William  IX.,  was  Count  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine  ;  his  nominal 
dominions  included  the  fiefs  of  Poitiers,  La  Marche,  Saintonge,  Angoullme,  Limoges, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Guienne  and  Gascony,  but  his  actual  possessions  only  extended  to  the 
counties  of  Poitiers  and  Bordeaux.  His  rights  over  the  other  fiefs  were  merely  those  of 
an  over-lord.  Norgate,  I.  442.  Bourges  was  the  only  fief  held  by  Louis  south  of  the 
Loire.    Martin,  Hist.  France^  III.  461  (ed.  1855). 
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J  THE   ANGEVIN'  EMPIRE  [a.d.  1154 

Konnan,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Frenchman.  But  he  had  paid 
three  if  not  four  visits  to  England,  and  a  sojourn  of  four  continuous 
years  in  boyhood'  must  have  given  him  a  fair  knowledge  of  ibe 
insular  tongue.* 

We  parted  from  the  .yb^ng  Duke  about  the  4th  April  (1154),  w 
he   went  -tiack    from    England   to   Normandy.      A    son 
^1^^^   heir,  >Vjirnim,  had  been  bom  to   him  during  his  abser 

the  reversion  to  England  had  been  assured  to  him  by  Iht 
convention  of  "Hlnchester,  and  he  had  but  to  abide  in  patienct 
the  falling'jn  of  the  inheritance.  He  had  not  long  to  wait, 
short  ioterva)'  however  was  well  employed.  His  first  step  was  to  rerokt 
■ilienaHoi^fi  of  the  ducal  demesne,  grants  made  to  Norman  magnatet 
b^  'hris-  father  in  limes  of  difficulty.  We  next  hear  of  a  visit  t 
.AiglTitaine  to  suppress  baronial  outbreaks.  By  the  end  of  June  he  bad 
'ifttUmed  to  Rouen.'  In  August  he  came  to  terms  with  Louis,  who 
■.  accepted  him  as  Duke  of  Aquitaine,*  and  even  agreed  to  restore  Neu( 
Marche  (Seine  Inferieure),  and  Vemon  (Eure),  places  won  by  hitn  in 
1151  and  1153.  The  restitution  was  facilitated  by  the  payment  of 
3,000  marks  for  the  expenses  to  which  the  King  had  been  put  b 
besieging,  manning,  and  victualling  the  forts.'  In  September  Henij 
was  laid  up  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness ;  but  by  the  month  of 
October  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  lead  an  expedition  into  the 
Vexin^now  wholly  belonging  to  France* — at  the  request  of  Louis,  to 
bring  Joscelin  Crespin,  a  troublesome  baron,  to  order.  This  was  followed 
by  the  siege  of  Torigny  (Manche),  the  old  Gloucester  possession,  held 
against  Henry  by  his  rebellious  cousin  Kichaid,  younger  son  of  the 
faithful  Earl  Robert,  whose  loyal  devotion  had  not  been  inherited  by 
all  his  sons.  The  place  apparently  had  just  fallen  when  the  news  was 
brought  that  Stephen  had  passed  away,  having  died  on  the  asth  October. 
Henry  immediately  conferred  with  his  mother  to  secure  her  approval, 
and  then  convened  a  Grand  Council  of  Norman  magnates,  summoned, 
apparently,  not  so  much  to  give  constitutional  advice,  as  K 
°i£Srf??^*°  grace  the  voyage  to  England,  The  Duke's  brothers  Geofire; 
and  William  were  among  those  present.  Foul  winds,  however, 
detained  the  Ducal  party  at  Barfleur  for  a  whole  month.    Finally,  setting 

I  Feuadalhm,  II.  416,  430,  437,  447. 

'  Walter  Map  gives  Heniy  credit  for  some  linowledge  of  all  language!  '  from  ihe 
Atlantic  lo  ihe  Jordan '  (a  Mari  (jallico  usque  ad  JonJanem),  but  s«y»  that  he  «Jf 
conversed  in  Latin  and  French.     De  Nugis  Cur.,  p.  vxj  (ed.  Wright). 

'  On  the  24th  June  he  assented  lo  the  etection  of  Robert  of  Torigny  ("De  MoDte'^tf 
Abbot  of  Bee  ;  De  Monte,  sup.  179. 

'  Martin,  Frame,  III.  463. 

'  K.  de  Monte,  iSo. 

*  The  Norman  Veiin  had  been  ceded  by  Count  Geoffrey  to  Louis  in  1 151  as  the  pin 
of  his  recc^ition  ofyour.g  Heniyas  Duke  of  Normandy.     See  Feundatiam,  II,  443, 
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sail  seemingly  on  the  7th  December,'  they  landed  on  the  ; 
various  points  on  the  South  coast.' 

For  six  weeks  England  had  been  without  a  king,  but  not  a  breach  of 
the  peace  had  occurred.'  At  the  death  of  Henry  L  one  week  sufficed 
to  throw  both  England  and  Normandy  into  chaos.  The  writers  give 
all  the  credit  for  the  improved  state  of  things  to  Archbishop  Theobald, 
who,  without  doubt,  had  worked  strenuously  for  Henry;  but  the  real' 
causes  of  the  change  lay  deeper.  England  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
and  sick  of  non-government ;  the  people  felt  that  they  had  at  last  a 
man  with  an  indisputable  title,  who  both  could  and  would  rule, 

The  first  place  made  for  was  Winchester,  the  old  capital,  where 
Henry  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  Barons  did  homage. 
London  received  him  with  equal  joy.  On  the  Sunday  before  Christmas 
Day  {19th  December),  Henry  and  Eleanor  were  duly  hallowed 
at  Westminster.  Archbishop  Theobald  of  course  officiated, 
but  the  ceremony  must  have  been  one  of  exceptional  magnificence,  as 
some  fourteen  English  bishops  assisted,*  including  the  late  King's  brother, 
Henry  of  Winchester.  Four  prelates  also  came  from  Normandy,  with 
Stephen's  friend  Archbishop  Hugh  of  Rouen  at  their  head.  Nor  were 
Continental  lay  magnates  wanting  :  chief  of  these  was  Dietrich  of  Flanders, 
the  old  ally  of  Henry  I.*  A  Coronation  charter  was  issued,  of  course. 
But,  like  Stephen  in  his  first  charter,  and  almost  in  Stephen's 
words,  Henry  contented  himself  with  making  a  general  grant 
"  by  reference,"  without  condescending  to  specify  the  points  on  which 
he  would  consider  himself  bound.  That  is  to  say  he  simply  conceded 
'  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs '  that  his  grandfather  Henry  had 
granted,  likewise  remitting  'all  the  bad  customs'  that  he  had  remitted.*. 
The  Charter  is  attested  by  one  witness,  Richard  of  Lucy,  a  man  who 
had  been  in  Stephen's  confidence,  but  who  had  gained  and  lived  to 
justify  the  confidence  of  Stephen's  successor.  Probably  he  had  been 
ytntfHai  already  appointed   Chief   Justiciar,  a  new  post,  which   he 

Appdat-    held  for  five-and-twenly  years.     But  for  thirteen  years  of  the 

time   he  held  the   office  only  in  conjunction  with    Robert 

of  Beaumont  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'    Here  however  we  must  note  the 

■  R.  de  Mont«,  1S0-182. 

*  Gerrue,  I.  159.  He  gives  the  place  of  landing  as  Hostreham,  which  looks  like 
Horsham  in  Siusex.     Huntingdon  says  "  Applicuit  apuil  Noveforesi."      *  H.  Hunt. 

'  So  Gmtuc.     R.  de  Monte  brings  in  the  whole  Episcopate,  seventeen  in  all. 
'  Genrase,  I.  159 ;  R.  dc  Monie  ;  H.  Hunt ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  101  ;  Chron.  E.  Henrj  of 
HuntingdoD  and  the  Pcteiborough  Chronicle  (E)  end  here. 

*  Stalutes  of  Realm,  Charters  of  Liberties,  p.  4  ;  Select  Charten,  139.  Bishop 
Stubbs  points  out  ibat  the  word  'customs'  should  be  taken  much  in  the  modem  sense,  as 
rcfeiriog  to  pecuniary  exactioni. 

'  Fobs,  Judgts.  In  the  convention  with  Stephei]  Lacy  had  been  gjven  the  charge  of 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  '  motes '  of  Oxford  and  Windsor  1  Fatkra-,  \.  \% . 
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trust  in  his  own  position  evinced  by  the  young  King  in  committing 
such  powers  to  territorial  magnates.*  His  grandfather  would  never  have 
risked  such  a  step.     He  only  employed  men  of  moderate  rank. 

Another  appointment  of  the  first  days  of  the  reign  must  have  been 
that  of  Nigel  Bishop  of  Ely  as  Chancellor;'  but  within  a  month  or 
so  he  was  recalled  to  the  Exchequer,  where  his  acquaintance  with  the 
procedure  of  the  times  of  Henry  I.  would  be  invaluable.      The  Gre^ 

f^^g,^^  Seal  was  then  given  to  Theobald's  confidential  agent,  Thomu 
Becket,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,*  the  brilliant  young  diplo- 
'  matist  who  had  contrived  to  gain  .the  credit  of  having 
prevented  the  Papal  recognition  of  Stephen's  son  Eustace.* 

On  Christmas  Day,  losing  no  time,  Henry  held  a  Grand  CouncO 
in  Bermondsey  Abbey,  and  passed  decrees  for  the  expulsion  of  Flemish 

1  mercenaries,  and  the  demolition  of '  adulterine '  castles,  that  is  of  castles 
fortified  without  royal  license.*  A  provision  for  the  destruction  of  such 
fortresses  had  been  included  in  the  convention  with  Stephen,  and  some 
steps  towards  carrying  out  the  agreement  had  been  taken  by  him. 
The  Flemings  gave  no  trouble.  William  of  Vpres  retired  without  1 
struggle,  but  apparently  on  the  soothing  condition  of  retaining, 
JJr^^JJL  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  his  Kentish  revenues,  amounting  to  no 

less  a  sum  than  ^451  8j.  fd.^  His  countrymen  mostly 
with  hira.  Some  of  them  however  were  allowed  to  settle  in  Pembroke- 
shire, to  strengthen  the  existing  colony  there,  a  very  judicious  step/ 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  as  to  casiles  might  be  expected  to  involte 
Straggles  with  refractory  magnates,  especially  as  Henry's  views  as  to 
resumption  extended  to  all  grants  large  or  small  made  \l} 
^°^^^  Stephen,*  and  even  to  offices  held  by  old  and  trusted  adherents 
of  his  own  under  grants  either  from  the  Empress  or  from 
Henry  I.  Of  the  five  or  six  Earls  whom  we  could  regard  as  standing  by 
Stephen  Co  the  last,*  one,  William  of  Aubigny,  had  already  come  in,  and  bcai 
_  confirmed  in  his 'third  penny' as  Earl  of  Arundel  or  Sussex." 

muiajn  ofiTi.  .1. 

AnUgny.     "^  however  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war,  and  was  not  at 

all  a  dangerous  man.      Chief  of  those  who   might    be  too- 

sidered   dangerous  were  William   of  AOmale,  created  Earl  of  York  by 

'  So  again  we  find  Patrick  Earl  of  Salisbury  acling  as  Sheriff  of  Wills,  a&d  the  Eiri 
of  Norfolk  acling  for  his  own  county.     Pipe  Rolls. 

'  See  his  altcitation  of  a  charter,  Eylon,  Itmirary  of  Hentj  !.,  p.  2. 
'  Becket  signs  in  January,  1155,  EyloD,  sup.,  p.  3. 

*  See  Fvunifaliims  of  En^atid,  II.  441,  447. 

*  Gervase,  I.  160 ;  R,  Monle  ;  W.  Ncwb.,  I.  loi. 

'  See  ihe  Pipe  Rolls,  Rid  Book  Exchtg.,  II.  648,  658  (H.'Ha]],  Rolls'  Series  No,  99) 
'  Gerraie  i5l  ;  W.  Nctvb.  suf. 
'  W.  Newb.,  IQ3. 

*  Fmindatieits,  II.  441. 
"  Eyton,  sup.^  2. 
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Stephen;   and  William  Peverel  of  Nottingham.     The  former  during  the 

anarchy  had  ruled  as  a  petty  King;^  the  latter  in  1153  had 
^^tuntOa?'  repelled  Henry's  attack  on  Nottingham.      Early  in  January 

(1155)  Henry  started  for  East  Anglia  and  the  North.  Passing 
through  Oxford  he  came  to  Northampton,  where  he  received  the  shifty 
Hugh  Bigod,  and  recreated  him  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  advancing  by  way 
of  Peterborough  and  Lincoln  he  reached  York  in  February.  There 
the  Earl,  after  much  hesitation,  bowing  to  superior  force,  came  in, 
and  submitted  to  be  confirmed  in  his  earldom  in  consideration  of 
a  large  surrender  of  royal  lands  held  by  him,  and  above  of  all  on 
condition  of  handing  over  the  great  fortifications  established  by 
him  on  the  heights  of  Scarborough.^  From  York  the  King  turned  to 
Nottingham.      Peverel,   who  laboured  under  the   imputation  of  having 

poisoned  Ralph  "  Gemons  "  the  late  Earl  of  Chester,  did  not 
^1^^    abide  his  coming.     He  fled  to  a  cloister,  and  took  the  cowl.* 

Early  in  March  the  King  is  again  found  in  London,  where  he 
again  held  another  Grand  Council,  in  which  fresh  edicts  of  resumption 
were  promulgated,  with  the  immediate  result  of  driving  Roger  Earl  of 

Hereford,  and  Hugh  of  Mortimer  into  open  revolt.     Roger 

o?Smtod[  ^^  ^^  ^^"  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Gloucester,  both  father  and  son  having 

been  among  Matilda's  staunchest  supporters.     Roger  held  the 

Castle  of  Hereford  in  his  capacity  of  Earl,   and  that  of  Gloucester  as 

hereditary  constable,  under  a  grant  dating  at  least  from  the  time  of  Henry  L 

Both  fortresses  were  demanded  of  him.     Hugh  was  the  head  of  a  family 

that  had  risen  to  the  first  place  on  the  Welsh  March  on  the 

Mos&n^.    ^"*"^  ^^  ^^  House  of  Montgomery.     Bridgenorth,  Cleobury, 

and  Wigmore  were  his.     He  had  taken  no  active  part  in  the 

struggles  between  Stephen  and  the   Empress,   but  he  must  have  been 

required  to  surrender  these  strongholds,  as  he  prepared  to  defend  them. 

Earl  Roger  did  not  persevere  in  his  revolt.     Gilbert  Foliot,  the  Angevin 

Bishop  of  Hereford,  said  to  be  his  kinsman,  brought  him  round.     On  the 

13th  March  he  made  his  submission,  being  allowed  to  retain  his  earldom 

in  consideration  of  yielding  Hereford  and  Gloucester.*    In  the  course 

of  the  year,  he  died,  leaving  no  issue.     His  brother  Walter  was  allowed 

to  take  up  the  paternal  estates,  but  not  the  earldom,  which  was  left  in 

abeyance.*      The    struggle    with    Mortimer    involved  actual  hostilities, 

extending  over  the  months  of  May  and  June.    Several  contingents  were 

detached  to  lay  siege  to  Bridgenorth,  Cleobury,  and  Wigmore.     The  first 

*  "  Qui  sub  Stephano  rex  verior  fuerat,"  Newb.,  xm/.,  a  man  of  the  district 

*  See  EytoD,  Itin^  x-5  ;  W.  Newb.,  sup.    The  Earl  retained  Driffield,  valued  at  £fn, 
Hed  BifoJt,  II.  676. 

'  /</.,  Genrase,  I.  161  ;  R.  Monte. 

*  Gervase,  sup. ;  W.  Newb,  105 ;  Eyton,  sup.,  109. 

*  R.  Monte,  1S4,  185. 
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surrendered  after  a  brief  siege,  Cleobury  making  more  resistance   was 
captured  and  demolished ;  on  the  7th  July,  Hugh  made  his  peace.' 

To  go  back  to  some  earlier  events  of  greater  interest,  on  the  loth  April 

'     Henry  had  held  a  Grand  Council  at  Wallingford,  when  the  Barons  were 

required  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  son  ^Villiam,  not  two  years  old,*  and, 

failing   him,  to    the    second    son,  Heniy,  only  bom    on    the 
(      ^JJrt^    previous  aSth  Febrtiary.*    The  introduction  of  the  alternative 

heir  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elder  brother  was 
delicate,  and,  in  fact  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  following  year>  Here 
we  have  the  first  indication  of  the  family  and  dynastic  policy  destined  to 
become  so  conspicuous  throughout  the  reign.  A  further  illustration  of  it 
was  afforded  about  the  39th  September,  when  another  Grand  Council  was 
held  at  Winchester,  and  a  notable  scheme  propounded;  a  scheme  on 
which,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  ruler  of  any  part  of  Great  Britain  had  ever 
cast  a  thought  since  the  time  of  Agricola,'  namely,  a  plan  for  the  conquest  ' 
of  Ireland.    We  are  told  that  the  King  thought  that  it  would  make  a  good 

appanage  for  his  second  brother  William.     It  appears  that 
(    ''^SSl"  'o  obtain  a  sanction  for  his  undertaking,  in  accordance  with 

the  example  set  by  the  -Conqueror  when  preparing  for  his 
attack  on  England,  Henry  had  applied  to  the  Papacy  for  approval  of 
bis  purpose.  The  Pope  at  the  time  was  Adrian  IV.  an  Englishman,  the 
only  Englishman  who  ever  attained  to  that  dignity  ;*  and  the  mission  was 
John  of  dti^sted  to  a  personal  friend  of  his,  John  of  Salisbury,  an 
■allabuT  at  accomplished  man  of  letters,  of  whom  we  shall  hear   much. 

He  found  no  difficulty  in  representing  his  master's  enterprise 
as  one  for  reforming  the  lax  moral  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  bringing  it  into  due  relations  with  St.  Peter's  C^hair.  Already  the 
Papacy  had  been  endeavouring  to  bring  Erin  within  the  scope  of  its 
audiority;  and  not  four  years  before  had  reorganised  the  Irish  Sees, 
establishing  them  under  the  four  Archbishoprics  of  Armagh,  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam.'  Salisbury  tells  us  that  his  mission  was  entirely 
successful,  and  that  be  brought  back  Papal  letters  'granting'  Ireland, 

'  U. 

'  William  was  bom  i  jth  August,  1 1 53 ;  R.  de  Monle.         '  Id.        '  Id. 

*  See  Ftutuiatiens,  I.  69. 

*  AnuUmua  IV.  died  Decemtier  yA,  1154.  On  the  same  day  or  Ibe  next  Nicholas 
Breakspear,  Bishop  of  Albano,  was  elected,  and  look  the  style  of  Adiian  IV.  He  was 
(he  SOD  of  a  poor  clerk  at  Langley,  who  became  a  monk  at  SL  Albans.  The  ton  went 
■broad,  studied  at  Paris ;  and  afterwards  became  a  canon  in  the  Priory  of  St.  Kuf,  near 
Avignon.  A  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  his  eleciion  to  be  Prior  took  him  lo  Rome, 
where  Eugenius  III.  made  him  Cardinal- Bishop  of  Albano.  He  was  sent  as  Legate  lo 
Denmark  and  Norway,  where  he  remained  for  some  yean.  He  relumed  to  Rone  about 
lljo,  and  on  the  death  of  Anastasius  became  Pope.  See  W.  Newbargb,  I.,  109,  com- 
paring M.  I^ris,  Giila  Abbatum,  70  (Ed.  Wats) ;  Noijpue,  Angevin  Kings,  I.  475. 

'  For  Ibe  mission  of  Cardinal  Faparo  lo  Ireland,  and  Ibe  Syuod  held  by  him  at  Ketli, 
March  1 1 53,  see  Ftuttdaliens,  II.  439  ;  also  Four  Mailers,  A.D.  1151. 
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as  he  puts  it,  to  the  King,  '  as  an  estate  of  inheritance/  ^  the  grant  being 
based  on  the  known  rights  of  the  Church  of  Rome  over  all  islands.  John 
further  tells  us  that  he  received  a  golden  ring,  set  with  an  emerald,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  investiture  of  Ireland.^  He  adds  that  the  ring  was  kept  in 
the  Royal  Treasury ;  the  Papal  mandate  being  also  deposited  there.'  Here 
in  speaking  of  an  actual '  grant  *  of  Ireland  John  was  evidently  giving  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  letter,  as  he  and  all  the  world  understood  it ; 
because  the  actual  document,  the  so-called  "  Bull "  *  Laudabiliter^  contains 
The  Bnii  ^^  ^^^^  words.'  Adrian,  with  due  Papal  caution  merely 
I-   commends    Henry's    declared   intention   of  *  entering*  {^velle 


liter** 

intrare)  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  ^extending  the  bounds  of  the 

Church ;  •  reducing  the  people  to  order,  and  extirpating  all  vicious  growths 

of  the  soil.*'^     But  as  justification  for  his  conduct  in  approving  of  Henry's 

scheme  he  does  refer  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  St.   Peter  over   *all 

Christian  islands,'  ®  the  very  point  mentioned  by  John  of  Salisbury.      The 

"  Bull "  has  been  fiercely  assailed,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  by  zealous 

Romanists,  and  patriotic  Irishmen.     We  believe  it  to  be  genuine.     But 

even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  concoction  there  would  still  remain  ample. 

evidence  that  the  Papacy  was  accessory,  both  before  and  after  the  fact^. 

to  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry.     The  statements  of  John  of  Salisbury- 

as  to  the  action  of  Adrian  cannot  be  ignored.    With  respect  to  his  successor 

Alexander  III.  we  shall  find  letters  of  his,  the  authenticity  of  which  is.; 

undisputed,  strenuously  backing  up  Henry's  later  proceedings.  ®     If  the- 

Bull  Laudabiliter  has  not  been  found  in  the  Papal  Archives,  approving; 

notices  of  the  conduct  of  Adrian  and  Alexander  in  the  matter  have  been 

traced  to  subsequent  Pontiffs,  with,  in  one  case,  an  unmistakable  reference 

to  the  very  terms  of  Laudabiliter  itself.^®    Salisbury's  letter  was  doubtless 

*  •*  Concessit  et  dedit  Hibemiam  iure  bsereditario  possidendam ;   Metalogus^  V.  205 
(ed.  Giles). 

*  **  Quo  fieret  investiture  juris  in  gerenda  Hibemia  " ;  p.  206. 
'  Namely  at  Winchester,  Giraldus  Camb.  V.  316. 

*  It  seems  that  in  strictness  it  shoald  be  described  as  •*  Letters  Commendatory  "  ; 
Round,  Commune  of  Lattdon^  172. 

*  See  the  document  Girald,  V.  317  ;  R.  Dictto,  I.  300;  and  R.  Wendover,  II.  241 
(cd.  Coxe).    The  last  gives  the  date  1 155. 

'  "  Ad  dilatandos  ecclesiae  terminos." 

*  "  Ad  vitiorum  plantaria  inde  extirpanda." 

*  For  the  Papal  claim  to  all  islands,  based  on  the  spurious  Donation  of  Constantine, 
see  Foundations^  II.  no. 

*  Liber  Niger  Scacc,  I.  42-48  (Heame,  ed.  1774). 

'•  Sec  the  passage  from  a  dispensation  of  the  13th  century  (Thsiner  Monumenta^  I. 
151),  and  that  from  the  instmctions  of  Innocent  X.  to  Rinuccini  as  Nuncio  to  Ireland 
(Riniiccini*s  Embassy  to  Ireland^  Hutton,  p.  xxviii.,  and  Aiazzi's  Nunuatura^  p.  xxxvi.), 
given  by  Mr.  Round,  Commum  of  London^  pp.  199,  200.  His  own  view  is  that  the  Bull 
was  forged  by  Giraldus.  The  reader  is  farther  referred  to  Miss  Norgate's  Article  in  the 
English  Hist.  Rev.,  VIII.  13-52.     "The  latest  German  papers  appear  to  be  those  of 
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laid  before  the  Winchester  Council.  But  the  Empress,  to  whose  view 
Henry  paid  great  regard,  objected  to  the  proposed  invasion.  Perhaps  sbe 
was  afraid  of  the  perils  that  her  son  might  run  ;  and  so  for  the  time  "the 
strange  Crusade*'  was  dropped.^ 

Another  significant  fact  was  the  retirement  about  this  time,  without 
royal  leave  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Henij 
of  Blois,  the  ex-Legate,  the  brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  in  fact  the 
man  who  had  raised  him  to  the  throne  Not  feeling  himself  comfortabk 
in  England  under  Henry  H.  he  withdrew  to  his  old  home  at  Qunj. 
Henry  at  once  dismantled  his  castles.^  But  the  Bishop's  retirement  was  not 
of  long  duration.  The  compilement  of  a  Pipe  Roll  for  the  first  year  of  the 
reign,  beginning  at  the  coronation,  and  ending  at  Michaelmas  1155,  of 

which  a  summary  has   been  preserved,    may  be    taken   as 

evidence  that  the  general  scheme  of  the  old  administration 
had  already  been  set  a-going.'  For  the  reign  of  Stephen  no  trace  of 
any  Pipe  Roll  has  been  discovered.*  Altogether  "  the  history  of  the 
year  furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  the  energy  and  capacity  of  a 
King  of  two-and-twenty."  * 

Henry  was  now  called  abroad  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  his  brother 

Geoffrey,  an  ambitious  youth,  who  in   1152   had  attempted 
^J^SSS!*^  '^  waylay  and  carry  off  Eleanor  when  leaving  the  court  of 

her  first  husband ;  and  later  in  the  year  had  joined  a  genera] 
coalition  against  his  elder  brother.^  Geoffrey  maintained  that  under  their 
father's  will  Anjou  and  Maine  had  been  assured  to  him  in  the  event  of 
Henry's  succeeding  to  their  mother's  possessions  of  Normandy  and 
England.  The  story  ran  that  Henr}',  in  compliance  with  his  father's 
injunctions  to  those  with  him  on  his  deathbed,  had  sworn  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  Geoffrey's  will  before  they  were  made  known  to  him ; 
that  when  they  were  made  known  to  him  he  rejected  them,  and  appealed 
to  the  Pope  to  release  him  of  his  oath,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  tricked;  and  that   the  Pope,  admitting  his  plea,  absolved   him.^ 

Scheffer-Boichort  in  '  MittheiluDgen  des  Instituls  fur  Osterreich  Geschicht's  fiorschang,*' 
£rganzung*s  Band,  IV.  (1892),  and  Pflug-Harttung  in  'Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur 
Geschwissenschaft '  X.  (1897)." 

»  R.  de  Monte  ;  Norgate.        *  Id,  Red  Book ^  II.  662. 

•  See  Red  Book  of  Exq,^  II.  648-658.  Only  25  counties  out  of  32  are  called  to 
account.  The  regular  county  Terms  alone  figure,  without  any  Danegeld  or  extraordinary 
receipts.  The  sums  paid  in  or  accounted  for,  as  I  read  them,  amount  to  £fi^^  lys,  xo^. 
to  the  Exchequer,  and  ;f238  to  the  Chamber  or  Privy  Purse,  in  all  £1,067  6s,  2if.,  a  hint 
as  to  the  probable  amount  of  Stephen's  revenue. 

*  For  the  Pipe  Rolls  see  Fontidations,  II.  323. 

*  Stubbs,  Const,  Hist.,  I.  491. 

•  See  Foundations,  II.  445. 

"*  So  W.  Newb.,  I.  112,  the  only  authority  for  this  stor>\  But  Henry  had  been 
formally  invested  with  Normandy  by  his  father,  and,  apparently,  was  with  him  on 
his  deathbed. 
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On  the  roth  January  ^  Henry  crossed  from  Dover  to  Wjssant  with  a 
force  equipped  in  part  by  a  scutage  levied  in  regular  course  on  the 
bishops  and  abbots.*  The  lay  tenants,  we  may  suppose,  would  render 
their  services  in  person.  The  charge  of  affairs  in  England  during 
the  King's  absence  was  left  with  the  Justiciars,  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  Richard  of  Lucy,  with  some  assistance  from  the  Queen,  who  remained 
at  home,  as  she  was  expecting  her  confinement.  Becket  the  Chancellor 
followed  the  King. ' 

By  the  and  February  Henry  had  reached  Rouen.  His  first  care  was 
to  safeguard  his  position  by  drawing  closer  the  friendly  relations  already 
existing    with    France  and    Flanders.      On  the   sth   February   he   met 

Louis  VIL   on  the  border,  and  again  did  homage  for  all 
^"iSSK  *°  '''^  Continental  possessions,  thus  establishing  beyond  question 

his  technical  right  to  the  territories  claimed  by  his  brother. 
Returning  to  Rouen  he  gave  a  friendly  reception  to  Dietrich  of  Flanders 
and  his  Countess  Sibylle,  who  was  Henry's  aunt.*    A  meeting  with  his 

brother  passed  off  less  happily.     Geoffrey,  rejecting  Henry's 
^'^JJJ'*'    offers,    fled   to   Anjou,  to  set  in  order  his  three  castles,  his 

undisputed  appanage,  namely  Chinon  (Indre  et  Loire), 
Loudun,  and  Mirebeau  (both  in  Vienne).  Henry  followed  him  up  with 
his  army.  Mirebeau  and  Chinon  were  besieged  and  taken :  and  then 
Geoffrey  submitted.  Loudun  he  was  allowed  to  retain,  surrendering 
all  else,  but  receiving  a  money  pension  by  way  of  compensation  (July).* 

Within  twelve  months'  time  however  Henry  was  able  to  establish  his 
brother  in  a  new  and  more  comfortable  position,  and  one  moreover  that 
seemed  to  promise  opportunities  for  future  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  a 

neighbouring  state.   The  over-lordship  of  Brittany  had  long  been 
^[^JJj^   claimed  by  the  Dukes  of  Normandy ;  and  Henry  \.  had  actually 

received  homage  from  Count  Allan  Fergant  in  rrrj.  The 
homage  was  accompanied  by  a  marriage  contracted  between  Matilda, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  English  King,  and  the  Count's  son  Conan. 
This  man  shortly  succeeded  his  father  as  Conan  IIL ;  *  but  his  marriage 

'  Aniules  Combrtx,  bat  A.D.  1157  (Rolb  Series  No.  3i). 

*  Seethe  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year  as  summarised  Red  Bod  ef  Extktq.,  II.  659;  John  of 
Silisbmy,  Epp.  1.  (78. 

'  See  EjtoD,  saf.  At  Dorer  the  King  passed  ■  charter  re-creating  Aubrejr  de  Vere 
EarlofOifuid. 

'  Dinghlet  of  Fullc  V.,  and  originally  manied  to  William  ofNonnandy,  DukeRoberl'i 
son,  bat  diroiced  from  him  through  the  intrigues  of  Henry  I.  The  Count  of  FUodert 
drew  a  libera]  lubveniion  from  England.  He  had  £t\  a  year  from  Crown  lands  in 
Oifordthire,  and  j^zjo  in  Lincoln,  etc  ;  Xed  Boot,  II.  674,  675  ;  Pipe  Rolls,  etc 

*  R.  Monte;  W.  Newb.,  I.  113,  114;  Cylon,  tiif.  De  Monte  gives  the  promised 
peniion  a*  j^I.ocn  sterting  and  ^£2,000  Angerin.  Nothing  was  paid  front  the  Englisli 
Exchequer,  hot  it  might  be  paid  from  the  Norman  Exchequer. 

*  See  Fatatdatisns,  11.  X}\,  339. 
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with  Matilda  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  He  disowned  her  son  Hod, 
and  declared  a  daughter,  Bertha,  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  Hoel  being 
relegated  to  the  subordinate  position  of  Count  of  Nantes.  Bertha  first 
married  a  kinsman,  Allan  the  Black,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  who  fought 
on  Stephen's  side  at  Lincoln,  and  by  him  had  a  son  Conan.  Barl  Allan 
died  in  1146,  and  then  Bertha  took  as  her  second  husband  Eude, 
Viscount  of  Porhoet.  Her  father,  Conan  III.,  died  in  1148,  whereupon 
Eude  became  Count  of  Brittany  in  right  of  his  wife.^  Conan  of 
Richmond,  like  his  father  Allan,  had  sided  with  Stephen,  but  he  must 
have  made  terms  with  Henry,  as  we  find  him  drawing  *the  third  penny' 
in  Suffolk  this  very  year.*  It  was  therefore,  doubtless,  with  Henry's 
consent  and  with  means  supplied  by  him  that  in  September  (1156)  he 
went  over  to  Brittany,  expelled  his  stepfather  Eude  from  his  capital 
at  Rennes,  and  obtained  for  himself  extensive  recognition  throughout 
Upper  Brittany.^  But  Nantes,  the  capital  of  Lower  Brittany,  generally 
at  issue  with  the  Western  district,  refused  to  accept  Earl  Conan;  at 
Oeofltey  of  ^^  same  time  being  dissatisfied  with  their  own  Hoel,  they 
Anjoa  in    made  overtures  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  who,  with  his  brother's 

^*    entire  approval,  was  shortly  installed  as  Count  of  Nantes.* 

We  have  referred  to  the  scutage  imposed  by  Henry  for  the  war  against 

^  his  brother.      The  levy  in   question    has    commonly     been 

of  luS!**  regarded  as  the  first  tax  of  the  sort  ever  raised  in  England, 

the  notion  being  due  to  the  mistaken  assertion  of  Alexander 

Swereford,  compiler  of  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  an  official   of  the 

time  of  Henry  III.,  who,  from  want  of  proper  records,  had  failed  to  find 

evidence  of  any  earlier  scutage.*    For  the  date  of  this  kind  of  impost  as 

going  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  at  any  rate,  we  have  a  charter  of  his 

remitting  jQ^o  out  of  the    ;^ioo    that   the  Abbot  of  Ely 

f     B^Stoww.    'used  to  pay  for  scutage  when  levied  by  me.'^    We    have 

other  evidence  to  the  same   effect  for  his  reign,   and  also 
for  that  of  Stephen,    and  in  particular  a  charter  of   Gilbert   Earl    of 
Pembroke    (Strongbow)    in  which    he  refers   to  scutage  at 
theSuL^  Worsted  as  being  usually  paid  at   the  rate  of  ten   shillings 
the  knight's  fee  J    As  for  the  tax  in  itself  it  was  a  compo- 
sition for  personal  service  in  time   of  war,   the  latter   being  a  primary 

'  See  G.E.C.  Peerage  "  Richmond/'  and  the  notes  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Watson. 

*  See  Red  Book  Exchequer ,  II.  666. 

*  R.  de  Monte. 

*  A.D.  1 157,  before  Lent,  W.  Newb.,  I.  114  and  note;  Lobineau,  Hist»  Bretagne^ 
I.  152,  153  ;  Morice,  Bretagne,  I.  103,  104 ;  and  Preuves,  I.  104. 

*  Bed  Book  Exchq.,  I.  6. 

*  "Quando  scutagium  currebat  per  terrani  meam  Anglie,"  MS.  Cott.  Nero  A.,  15, 
cited  Round,  Feudal  England^  268.  In  1 166  Ely,  then  a  bishopric,  only  returned  40 
knights'  fees  as  its  quota  ;  Round,  sup,  249. 

^  Lewes  Cartulary,  MS.  Cott.  Ve>p.  F.  XV.  73;  Round,  Antiquity  of  Sen' age,  /^-^, 
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uty,  from  the  burden  of  which  not  even  church  lands  had  ever  been 
xempt.  In  Old  English  d.iys  the  attendance  in  the  fyrd  or  national 
lost  was  one  of  the  three  requirements  of  the  Trinoda  Necessitas,  from 
vhich  no  man  was  exempt.  When  the  military  system  was  reorganised 
>y   the  Conqueror  he  appears  to  have   laid   on   the  tenants- in-chief, 

persons  holding  directly  of  the  Crown,  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
^*^'    certain  assessments  of  mililes,  or  fully  equipped  men-at-arms 

according  to  the  value  of  the  estates  granted  or  con- 
Srmed  to  Ihem  by  the  King.  The  quotas  to  a  certain  extent  appeal 
10  have  been  based  on  existing  compositions,  as  effected  before  the 
Conquest,  between  the  previous  owners  of  the  estates  and  the  Crown. 
As  to  the  social  standing  of  the  men  to  be  provided,  the  term  milite< 
has  been  rendered  'knights'  But  men-at-arms  or  esquires  would  be 
a  more  correct  term,  as  the  bulk  of  the  men  could  not  be  in  the  position 
of  dubbed  knights,  their  holdings  only  extending  to  a  few  hides  of  land. 
The  quotas,  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  must  have  been  fixed  orally, 
■s  it  is  clear  that  no  official  register  of  the  numbers  had  ever  been  drawn 
up,  and  the  number  of  militts,  for  which  a  particular  landowner  was 
liable,  was  often  disputed.  l"his  debilum  servUium  of  '  knight's  service 
■night  be  provided  for  by  the  parties  liable  in  one  of  two  ways;  eiihei 
by  keeping  a  standing  body  of  household  reUiners,  '  house  carles '  in 
Anglo-Saxon  phrase,  or  by  allotting  small  estates  to  suitable  men  on 
::ondition  of  their  being  ready  to  turn  out  on  demand  for  the  requisite 
forty  days'  service.  These  estates  were  styled  feoia  mililum,  knighls' 
fees,  and  the  system  became  so  prevalent  that  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  men-at-arms  for  which  a  particular  landowner  was 
liable  usually  took  the  shape  of  an  enquiry  as  to  the  number  oi  feoda 
militum  held  of  him.*  The  commutation  of  the  actual  attendance  of 
the  miiites  in  the  ranks  for  a  money  payment,  was  an  arrangement 
that  on  iust  terms  might  well  suit  all  parties.  Such  was  scutage,  or 
money  paid  in  lieu  of  the  service  of  a  man  equipped  with  a  shield 
[S<utum  Fr.  Ecu!).  It  is  important  to  note  again  that  Chureh  lands 
were  liable  for  military  service  like  other  lands,  and  that  in  the 
writings  of  the  period  the  liability  is  not  questioned,  though  disputes 
as  to  details,  or  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  calling  for  a  scutage 
it  a  particular  time,  do  occur.  Such  was  the  objection  raised  by 
Archbishop  Theobald,  to  the  scutage  of  1159  on  which  so  much  has 
been  built.* 

Henry  remained  abroad,  moving  from  place  to  place  through  Aquiiaine 
und  Normandy  till  the  spring  of  1157-     In  the  previous  summer  he  had 

'  See  Index  to  Fmntdtfitm,  "Fjrd.' 

■  On  the  whole  nilqecl  *ee  Roond,  /Caigkl^  SirvUi,  repiinted  in  Ftudal  England 
li$,  etc. ;  also  Fmindaliens,  II.  139,  etc 

■  Set  John  of  S»liibuiy  E^i-  No.  1 18  (Gile»). 
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been  joined  by  the  Queen  ;^    who  about  the  month  of  June  had  givca 
birth  to  a  daughter,  Matilda.^    On  the  8th  April  1157  Henry  sailed  from 

Barfleur  for  Southampton,  the  Queen  and  her  children  having 
^J^^J^   preceded  him^    The  spring  and  early  summer  were  spent  io 

the  Eastern  Counties,  the  period  being  marked  by  important 
resumptions.     William,   the    younger   son    of  King   Stephen,    Count  of 

Mortain  in  Normandy,  and  in  England   Earl  of  Surrey  by 
^y^^jl^*^  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Isabelle  of  Warenne,  was  forced 

to  surrender  the  castles  of  Norwich,  Pevensey,  and  Mortain, 
although  these  had  been  assured  to  him  by  the  convention  of  Winchester; 
while  the  old  intriguer  Hugh  Bigot  was  likewise  deprived  of  his  castles 
and  of  *  the  third  penny '  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.*  But  we  must 
notice  that  Henry  with  his  usual  moderation  in  his  dealings  with 
powerful  men  did  not  drive  them  to  extremities  by  depriving  them  rf 
their  titles  and  such  other  possessions  as  they  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
consistently  with  public  safety.  Both  William  and  Hugh  are  still  found 
at  Court,  with  their  proper  rank.* 

A  much  more  important  gain  was  the  recovery  of  the  three  Northeni 

The  Northern  ^^""^^^^>  ^^^^   ^^   ^^   Scots   during  the  greater  part  of  the 

Ck>imtie8    late   reign.^     David   I.   had  died   24th   May   1153,    his  son 

Regained.    ^^^^  ^j^g  £^^^1  of  Northumberland  having  predeceased  him 

by   nine   months.^     The    Scottish  Crown  then  descended  on   Henry's 

eldest    son,   Malcolm    IV.,   surnamed   the    Maiden,'  a  boy 

Affato?     twelve    years    old.      His    government,    fiercely  attacked   by 

Celtic  chieftains  in  the  North  and  West,  could  not  venture 

to  insist  on  the  pledges  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  Henry  to  King 

David  at   Carlisle  in    1149.^     Passing  through   Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire, 

Notts,  and  the  Peak,  with  travelling  expenses  liberally  pro- 

2^J2m.    v*^^  by  ^^s  cousin  of    England,  Malcolm   joined   Henry's 

court  at  Chester,   and  surrendered   the  Northern  counties, 

receiving  in  return  a  renewed   grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon 

held   by  his  father.     On   these   terms  Malcolm  did  homage;   the  exact 

scope  of  the  recognition   therefore   would  still  remain  an   open  ques- 

*  She  was  at  Saamur  on  the  29th  August ;  Eyton,  18.  She  returned  to  England  with 
her  children  about  February.    Id,  24. 

*  BromtoD,  1047,  (Decern  Scriptt.) 
'  R.  Monte,  Eyton,  24. 

*  R.  Monte,  and  Pipe  Roll  3  H.  II.  75,  76  (Hunter). 

*  See  Eyton,  26,  27. 

'  Cumberland  was  made  over  in  1 136,  Westmorland  being  treated  as  an  appendage  to 
Cumberland.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland  was  granted  three  years  later.  See 
Foundations y  II.  347,  379. 

'  Symeon  H,  R,  Cont.  330 ;  H,  D,  E,  Conf.  169;  \V.  Newb.,  I.  70. 

■  •*  Qui  dicebatur  virgo,"  Fordun,  254. 

*  Fouftda/ionSf  II.  438. 
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rtion.^     The  Scots  might  contend  that  the  homage  was  only  tendered  for 

^Huntingdon ;  the  English  would  insist  that  it  was  rendered  for  Scotland. 

B      The  tryst  at  Chester  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Henry  was  preparing    . 

I  for  an  expedition  into  Wales,     The   step  apparently  had  been  resolved  J 
upon  late  in  June,  when  we  are  told  that  Henry  called  for  levies  on  a 
leduced  scale,  only  one  man-at-artns  being  required  from  three  'knights' 
fees.'^     The   Prelates  were  required    to    contribute  a  'scutage,'   the   rate 
being  twenty  shillings  the  kn^ht's  fee.'     On  the   17th  July  he  held  a 
Grand  Council  at  Northampton  and  from  thence  marched  to  the  Welsh 
border.^     As   sadly   common    in   Celtic   politics  the  appeal  of  a  native 
had  afforded  an  excuse  for  foreign  intervention,  if  any  excuse 
,„^^      were  needed.     But  Henry  was  bound  to  act  unless  he  was 
prepared  to  abandon  the  Plantation   lords,  as  we  must  call 
them,  on  whom    the  English   position    in  \Vales,  and    the   very  defence 
of  the  Welsh  March  entirely  depended.     Stephen's  accession  had  been 
followed  by  a  series  of  reverses,'  and  ever  since  that    time   the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  in   the  Southern  districts   had  been  left  to  their  own 
resources.     Pembroke,  apparently,  had   been  retained  throughout;   but 
Abctystwith,    Cardigan,    Kidwelly,  Caermarthen,    and    Llanstephan    had 
changed  hands  again  and  again.     On   the    English   side  the  prominent 
The  Weuh  "^™cs  in  the  struggle  were  those  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
•ad  Oa    of  Pembroke,  and    his   son    Richard,   best   known    by   his 
^*^  father's    original    sobriquet    of    "  Strongbow,"  •     With     ihem 

also  we  have  Hugh  of  Mortimer,  and  the  stout  sons  of  Gerald 
of  Windsor,  the  constable  o?  Pembroke,  by  name  William  and 
Maurice.^  In  the  South  they  had  to  battle  with  the  sons  of 
Gruffudd,  son  of  Rhys  ap  Teudwr,  the  last  king  of  South  Wales, 
represented  at  the  period  we  have  reached  by  the  surviving 
brother  Rhys,  son  of  Gruffudd  and  grandson  of  the  king.  In  mid-Wales 
Madog  son  of  Maredudd,  of  the  House  of  Bleddyn,^  was  pleased  to 
style  himself  lord   of   Powys;    while  in   the    North   a   more   substantial 

'  July-August  (after  I7[h  July).  See  W.  Newb.,  I.  toj  (given  under  1155)  ;  R.  de 
Monte ;  J.  Fordur,  354,  255 ;  Chron.  Holytood,  Anglia  Saira,  I.  161  ;  Chron.  Melrose  ;. 
Eylon  Ilin.  aS.  According  lo  the  MeLrose  writer  Malcolm  did  homage  "  eodem  modo 
quo  avus  suus  fueiat  homo  vcleria  regis  Henrid,  solria  omnibus  dignitatibus  suis." 

■  R.  de  Monte. 

*  Red  Book  Exch.,  II.  G59,  where  a  summary  of  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year  is  given. 

*  GervBse,  I,  163,  iftj.  The  circuitous  roule  laken  by  Malcolm  may  be  accoanted  for 
by  supposing  that  he  wai  making  for  Noitbamptoo,  when  be  found  that  Henry  bad  moved 
on  to  C  heftier. 

*  For  the  Welsh  successes  in  1 136  and  1 137  ice  FmiHdatiairs,  It.  347,  357. 

*  So  Chron.  Melrose,  83.     Richard,  U  may  be  noted,  is  not  described  as  a  strong  man. 
'  Their  mother  was  Nest,  previously  mistress  to  Henry  I.  ;  a  third  brother  was  David 

Bishop  of  St.  David*.     See  Giraldus  Camb.  I.,  ix.  note  Brewer. 

*  See  FvuHdalUns,  II.  180,  318,  341,  etc. 
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independence  was  maintained  by  the  Princes  of  Gwynedd,  Owain  and 
Cadwalader,  sons  of  Gruffudd  ap  Cynan.  But  the  encounters  with  tbe 
settlers  were  but  as  bye-play  in  the  continuous  series  of  fratricidal 
struggles,  assassinations,  and  warfare  kept  up  by  the  native  families 
amongst  themselves.  Thus  Cadwalader,  who  ruled  in  Anglesey,  had 
been  expelled  about  the  year  1152  by  his  brother  Owain.^  An  appeal 
by  the  dispossessed  Prince  to  the  King  of  England  was  answered  by 
the  present  enterprise.^  Madog  ap  Maredudd  of  Powys  was  another 
ally,  who  appeared  in  person. 

The  campaign,   like    many  an   earlier  one,    proved   but   a   moderate 

success ;  and  it  opened  with  a  distinct  reverse,  Henry  being 
Qj^^^jj^  inclined   to    take    counsel  of   his    regular    military   advisers, 

rather  than  of  the  March  lords  who  understood  Welsh  tactics 
and  Welsh  warfare.  Having  crossed  the  Dee  the  army  advanced  by 
the  road  along  the  shores  of  the  estuary  to  attack  Owain,  who  with 
his  sons  Hoel,  Cynan,  and  David,  was  entrenching  a  position  at 
Basingwerk,  one  mile  to  the  north  of  Holywell.  On  reaching  Flint 
Henry  was  tempted  to  try  a  flanking  movement,  in  order  to  turn  the 
position  at  Basingwerk,  and  for  that  purpose  detached  a  wing  of  his 
force  to  work  their  way  round  through  the  wooded  heights  of  Coleshill 

or  Consilt  that  overhung  his  left.     But  the  woods  were  held 

by  the  Welsh,  who  promptly  surrounded  and  overwhelmed 
the  detachment.  Eustace  Fitzjohn^  of  old  memory,  and  Robert  of 
Courcy  fell.  The  defeated  survivors  falling  back  on  the  main  body 
caused  a  momentary  pause.  Henry  of  Essex  the  constable  disgraced 
himself  by  allowing  the  Royal  Standard  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  cr)* 
was  even  raised  that  the  King  had  fallen.  Henry  however  soon  rallied 
his  men,  and  resumed  his  advance;  and  then  it  was  found  that  Owain 
had  abandoned  his  lines  at  Basingwerk,  and  was  falling  back  on  the 
Conway.  Henry  followed  him  to  find  that  he  had  retired  up  the  valley 
of  the  Conway  to  Pennant*  near  Llanrwst.  Meanwhile  the  auxiliar}' 
fleet  that  had  been  appointed   to  co-operate  with  the  army  had  sailed 

on  to  Anglesey,  where  the  men  landing  began  to  plunder 
^"*^^^2f^in  disorderly  fashion,  not  even  sparing  churches.     *But  God 

brought  vengeance  upon  them.'  The  natives  gathering  in 
force  drove  the  stragglers  back  to  their  ships  with  considerable  loss, 
the  King's  natural  uncle,  Henry,  son  of  Henry  I.  by  the  Lady  Nest, 
being  one  of  the  slain.     But  between  a  fleet  in  the  Menai  and  an  army 

*  Sec  Ann.  Cambrice  and  Brut  y  T.  a.d.  1135-1157. 

'  Miss  Norgate  points  to  grants  of  land  in  Shropshire  made  to  Cadvvalader  in  the  Pipe 
Rolls  of  1 156  and  1157,  pp.  43,  88  (Hunter). 

'  For  this  man  and  his  position  in  the  North  under  Henry  I.  see  Foundations ^  IL  336^ 
and  Yos^  Judges ^  I.  115. 

*  So  one  MS.  of  the  Brut. 
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on  the  Conway  Owain  found  himself  as  it  were  between  two  fires,  and 
came  to  terms.  He  agreed  to  reinstate  his  brother  Cadwalader, 
declared  himself  Henry's  man,  and  gave  hostages.^  The  most 
substantial  work  of  the  campaign,  perhaps,  was  the  rebuilding 
of  ihe  old  fort  at  Rhuddlan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  post  at 
Basingwerk.  Under  Rufus  Deganwy  on  the  Conway  had  been  the 
frontier  fort.  We  also  hear  of  a  Templar's  house  founded  between 
Basingwerk  and  Rhuddlan.*  The  Templars  were  greatly  patronised  by 
Henry  from  the  first,^  possibly  out  of  regard  for  his  paternal  grandfather 
Fulk,  who  became  a  Templar  and  King  of  Jerusalem. 

From  Wales  the  King  went  to  Oxford  to  see  the  Queen,  who  on  the 
Sth  September  had  given  birth  to  her  fourth  child  by  him,  a  son 
named  Richard,  the  future  Cmttr  tie  Lion*  Christmas  was  kept  at 
Lincoln,  but  Henry,  we  are  told,  less  strong-minded  than  his  pre- 
decessor, refused  to  brave  local  superstition  by  wearing  his  crown  within 
the  city  walls,  and  so  was  content  to  wear  it,  not  in  the  grand  Minster 
of  Remigius,  but  in  the  charming  little  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Wigford 
across  the  Wilham.* 

Once  more,  and  once  more  only  have  we  to  record  a  State  crown- 
gj^,^_  wearing  by  Henry  and  Eleanor  in  the  olden  style.  Easter 
1158  (aoth  April)  was  kept  by  ihem  at  Worcester.  During 
'  Mass,  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  offer,  they  laid  their 
crowns  upon  the  altar,  solemnly  vowing  never  to  wear  them  again.* 
The  meanii^  of  the  renunciation  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  su^ested 
that  it  may  have  been  simply  due  to  Henry's  impatience  of  ceremony 
and  court  pageants.'  The  crown-wearing  involved  delicate  questions  of 
etiquette.  The  King  was  not  at  liberty  to  place  the  crown  upon  his 
own  head.  That  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
or  other  the  leading  ecclesiastic  present,  and  awkward  scenes  had 
occurred  in  connexion  with  the  assertion  of  the  privilege,*  Henry  might 
wish  to  avoid  such  scenes  ;  possibly  he  shrank  from  the  recognition  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  implied  in  the  procedure. 

■  See  Ann.  Camb.,  A.d.  1158;  Brut.,  ad.  1156;  W.  Newb.,  I.  106-109;  Giraldus 
Caml),,  VI.  130.  For  supplies  of  wheat  aod  bacon  provided  for  Ihe  umy,  and  other 
details,  see  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year. 

<  R.  de  Monte,  19J,  19$. 

•  See  the  allowances  to  them  from  the  county  revenues  entered  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  from 
the  second  year  onwards. 

■  R.  de  Monte ;  R.  DJceto  ;  Eyton. 

•  W.  Newburgh,  I.  117  ;  R.  Horeden.  For  the  Lincoln  superstiiion,  the  origin  of 
which  is  unkuowD,  see  Feundatiem,  II.  428.  Of  the  enisling  church  of  St.  Maiy-le- 
Wigford,  part  of  the  towei  must  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henrj  II.,  if  not  Saxon. 

•  R.  Hoveden  ;  R.  Diceto  ;  Pipe  Rolls  (Hunter),  175, 
'  No^le,  I.  439- 

■  See  FeundaliVHS,  II.  92,  366,  393. 


CHAPTER   II 

HENRY  II.  {continued) 

A.D.  1 158-1 162 

The  King  abroad— Matrimonial  Alliance  with  France — Occupation  of  Nantes  aid 
Lower  Brittany — Campaign  of  Toulouse— Recovery  of  the  Norman  Vexin — Dadi 
of  Archbishop  Theol)ald  and  Appointment  of  Thomas  Becket 

FIRMLY  seated  on  his  throne,  Lord  Paramount  of  Great  Britain, 
undisputed  master  of  the  best  part  of  old  Gaul,  with  a  family  of  sons 
to  succeed  him,  Henry  might  well  have  been  content  to  follow  a  domestic 
and  conservative  policy,  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  did.  The  only 
war  of  deliberate  conquest  on  which  we  shall  find  him  embarking  was  that 
against  Ireland.  Towards  France  he  never  entertained  any  sinister 
intentions,  though  frequently  at  war  with  Louis  on  petty  questions.  Bui 
he  was  not  a  man  to  throw  away  an  opportunity  for  family  aggrandisement; 
while  his  multifarious  feudal  relations  supplied  endless  claims  that  might 
be  advanced  with  a  greater  or  less  appearance  of  justice. 

On  the  26th  July  (i  158)  Henry's  brother  Geoffrey  died  at  Nantes.^    The 

rights  conferred  upon  him  by  his  election  by  the  people  of  that  place  as 

their  Count  had  been  purely  personal ;  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  he 

could  transmit  to  a  successor,  and  Conan  IV.,  surnamed  *  The  Little,' 

(Le   Petit),   Count  of  the  rest  of  Brittany,  at  once  entered    and  took 

possession.*      But    Henry  claimed    Nantes,   as    heir   to  his 

^^J}^2^^    brother.   The  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  Uken  towards 

realising  that  pretence  was  to  secure  the  support  of  the  King  of 

France.     With  this  object  Henry  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  eldest 

surviving  son  Henry,  aged  three  years,  and  Margaret,  Louis*  daughter  by 

his  second  wife,  Constance  of  Castile,  a  baby  six  months  old. 

SaSoT     ^'  would  seem  that  to  pave  the  way  Becket  the  Chancellor 

was  sent  to  Paris,  with  a  retinue  that  dazzled  the  French  by 

its  magnificence.^     Henry  however  must  have  followed  hard  on  his  tracks 

*  R.  Monte  ;  Chron.  Bee  Cont.  cited  Howlett. 
»  W.  Newb.,  I.  114. 

'  See  the  glowing  account  given  by  Becket's  follower  and  biographer,  William  fiu 
Stephen,  Becket  Materials^  III.  xiv.  29  (J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series  Na  67). 
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4a  on  the  14th  August  he  crossed  the  Channel,  sailing  either  from  Ports- 
mouth ot  Southampton.  Again  the  Queen  was  left  Ijeliind,  as  again  she 
iras  expecting  a  confinement.^  On  the  12nd  August  the  two  kings  met  on 
the  border  river  EpCe,  near  Gisors,  when  the  marriage  was  settled  ;  *  Louis 
^  agreeing  by  way  of  his  daughter's  portion  to  restore  the  Norman 
K»triiiioiiiai  Vexin  ceded  to  him  by  Count  Geoffrey  eight  years  before. 
This  grant  however  would  not  take  effect  till  the  marriage  was 
solemnised;  but  in  the  meantime,  as  a  material  guarantee,  Louis  placed 
the  border  fortresses  of  Gisors,  N^aufles  (Eure),  and  Neiifch3tei-en-Bnii 
(Seine  Inf )  in  the  hands  of  three  Templars,  as  trustees  and  stakeholders 
for  both  parties.  Furthermore  the  French  King  not  only  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  occupation  of  Nantes  by  Henry,  but  even  gave  him  authority  to  act 
in  his  name,  by  recognising  to  some  extent  the  old  claim  of  the  Counts  of 
Anjou  to  hold  the  honorary  office  of  Seneschals  of  France.  If  conferred 
in  its  integrity,  and  clothed  with  all  its  power,  the  post  would  have  made 
Henry  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  King  of  France,  with  control  both 
of  the  army  and  of  the  finances.'  In  this  matter  we  hardly  know  which  to 
wonder  at  most,  the  simplicity  of  Louis  in  giving  in  to  such  arrangements, 
or  (he  dexterity  of  Henry  in  bringing  him  into  them.  With  most  men 
their  domesiic  relations  alone  would  have  been  a  bar  to  any  friendly 
understanding.  The  credit  must  be  assigned  to  the  charm  of  Henry's  ) 
manner,  which  was  said  to  be  irresistible,*  To  this  also  we  would  attribute  \ 
his  successful  management  of  his  barons,  demoralised  as  they  were  by  ' 
years  of  uncontrolled  licence. 

The  way  being  clear  before  him  Henry  called  out  the  forces  of  Normandy 
to  muster  at  Avranches  on  (he  sgth  of  September  for  an  attack  on 
Conan,  In  the  interval  he  paid  a  state  visit  to  Paris,  where  he  won  golden 
opinions  by  his  courteous  and  unassuming  manners,  declining  all  clerical 
processions,  or  marks  of  personal  honour.  On  leaving  Paris  he  took  the 
baby  bride  away  with  him,  as  the  custom  of  the  times  was,  to  be  brought 
up  under  his  charge. 

With  the  forces  of  France  and  England  united  against  him  Conan  olTered 
no  resistance.      On  the  39th   Seplemliei  he  appeared  at  Av- 
^^wta?  ranches,   and  surrendered   Nantes,   being  confirmed  in   the 
possession  of  the  rest  of  Brittany.     Henry  marched  straight- 
way to  Nantes,  and  was  accepted  by  the  people,  thus  becoming  lord  of 

'  R.MoDle;  Bp.Slubbs /««far)'//,rHrC //.,  in  Benedict  of  Peleihoro,  n.cxili.(Rolls 
Series  No.  49) ;  Pipe  Roll. 

'  R.  Monte,  196  j  Bouquet,  Hiilarieit!  dt  la  Franei,  XIII,  300,  note. 

'  See  Gerva<e,  I.  t66 ;  Sismondi,  J-rante,  V.  404;  Mutin,  Frame,  III,  466.  For 
the  Seneschalship  see  Norgale  I.  430.  anil  the  authorities  there  cited,  from  which  il 
appears  that  as  a  matter  ol  fact  the  office  at  the  lime  wai  held  by  Theob:ild  of  Blois,  but 
that  the  Angevias  iliapuled  bis  right  toil ;  R.  Monte,  A.D.  1164,  1169. 

'  Giraldus  Camb,,  V.,  30J ;  Petet  of  Blois,  Epp.,  I.  19S  (Giles). 
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all  the  territory  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vilaine,*  with  the  comnuodj 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Loire,  the  central  artery  of  Gaul. 

A  trip  to  Poitou  ensued  to  subdue  and  chastise  a  rebellions  viscount  dl 

Thouars.2     Five  days*  siege  made  an  end  of  his  resistance.      Retunm^ 

northwards  through  Le  Mans  the  King  again  met  Louis,  who  was  bound 

on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mont  St.  Michel.     As  in  duty  bound  Henry  took  his 

suzerain   under   his  charge*  entertaining  him   royally  on  hb 

^"22^    journey  through  his  dominions.     On  Sunday  23rd  November 

they  reached  the  rock  *In  Peril  by  the  Sea,*'  and  heard  Mas 

there.     But  for  their  night's  quarters  they  returned  to  Avranches.**     Again 

we  hear  of  friendly  arrangements  *  with  neighbours,  in  which  it  would  seem 

that   Louis*   influence  was  exerted  on  behnlf  of  his  vassal  of  Kngland. 

Theobald  of  Blois,  Count  of  Chartres  and  Blois  (second  son  of  Theobald 

the  Great,  eldest  brother  of  King  Stephen),  was  induced  to  surrender  the 

border  towns  of  Amboise  ®  and  Freteval  ^ ;  while  Rotrou  of  Mortagne  the 

younger,  Count  of  Perche,  restored  Moulins-la-Marche,  and 

R^^Sras.  Konn^oulins,®  Norman  places  that  his  father  the  elder  Rotrou 

had  seized  at  the  death  of  Henry  L     The  king  however  in 

return  made  over  to  him  the  castle  of  Belleme,  a  fortress  that  did  not 

appertain  to  Normandy,  though  often  in  Norman  hands.^     Christmas  was 

kept  at  Cherbourg  by  Henry  and  Eleanor,  the  Queen  having  joined  him 

shortly  before.     On  the  23rd  September  she  had  given  birth  to  her  fourth 

son  Geofl'rey.'® 

Still    pushing   onwards    Henry   is    now   found    coming    forward   with 

pretensions   that   excited   the    alarm   even   of  the    unsuspicious     Louis. 

Between  the  Houses  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse  a  rivalry  had  long  existed  as 

The  Over-    ^°  ^^  theoretic  over-lordship  of  Aquilaine  in  the  widest  sense, 

lordsbip  of  or   the   whole   country  between   the   Loire,   the   Rhdne,   the 

^         *'    Pyrenees,  and  the  Ocean.     This  supremacy  since  the  middle 

of  the  tenth  century  had  been  claimed  by  Eleanor^s  ancestors  by  virtue  of 

their  ducal  title.     At  an  earlier  period  however  the  over-lordship  had  been 

supposed  to  rest  with  the  Dukes  of  the  Roman  Septimania,  whose  capital 

w^as  at   Toulouse,  their   line   being   now  represented  by  the  Counts  of 

'  R.  de  Monte,   196,  197 ;  Bcuquet,  and  Manin  sup,     Henry  on  his  way  to  Nantes 
dined  at  Mont  St.  Michel  with  Abbot  Robert  and  his  monks. 
"^  Deux  Sevres. 

*  **  Montem  Sancti  Michaelis  de  Periculo  Maris  ;"  R.  de  Monte,  198. 

*  R.  de  Monte,  198  ;  Gcrvase,  sup, 

*  "Concordati  sunt." 

■  Indre  et  Loire.     Amlx)ise  was  within  the  limits  of  Touraine. 

'  Loir  et  Cher.     Freteval  does  not  seem  to  have  l)elonged  to  Henry's  dominions  as  it 
lay  within  the  county  of  Dunois. 

*  Both  in  Orne. 

*  R.  de  Monte  ;  Sisniondi  and  Norga'e,  sup,     Belleme  also  is  in  Ome. 
»•  R.  de  Monte,  197. 
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•  Toulouse.    Among  the  miscellaneous  possessions  of  his  wife  Henry  had 

found  an  old  claim  on  the  county  of  Toulouse.     About  the  year  1088 

William  IV.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  by  a  mysterious  transaction 

■  sold  and  conveyed  the    county  to  his  younger  and  more 

energetic  brother  Raymond  IV,  of  Crusading  fame,'  generally 

I   known  as  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles  (Gard).     William  IV.  at  his  death  left  an 

■    only  daughter  Philippa,  eventually  married  to  William  VIII.  of  Aquitaine, 

I  Eleanor's   grandfather.      It  would   seem  that  he  and  his  son 

^^^^  William  IX.  always  claimed  Toulouse  as  the  lawful  inheritance 

of  Philippa,  insisting  that  her  father  had  no  right  to  dispossess 

her  of  it,  and  that  the  sale  to  his  brother  was  only  valid  during  his  own 

life.     Louis  VII.,  as  the  husband  of  Eleanor,  had  maintained 

^^*     the  same  view;  and  in  the  summer  of   1141    had   actually 

drawn  the  sword  .against  Toulouse.'  But  in  spite  of  the  . 
assertion  of  one  writer  to  the  contrary,*  it  seems  clear  that  since  1088 
Toulouse  had  remained  In  the  hands  of  the  house  of  St.  Gilles,  the  present 
Count  being  Raymond  V.  grandson  of  the  Crusader  Raymond.  After 
his  divorce  from  Eleanor  Louis  changed  his  attitude  towards  Toulouse, 
and,  to  establish  a  friendly  counterpoise  lo  Henry's  power  South  of  the 
Loire,  gave  Raymond  to  wife  his  sister  Constance,  widow  of  Stephen's  son, 
Eustace.* 

As  a  prudent  politician   Henry  began  by  securing  an  ally.      He  had 

one  ready  to  hand    in   Raymond   Berenger  IV.,   Count   of 

jj^^^^ Barcelona,    Regent    of    Arragon,    ruler   of  Provence   in    the 

name    of   a    nephew,    and    altogether   the    most    formidable 

neighbour   and    rival    to    the  Count   of   Toulouse.      Already  as   if  in 

contemplation    of    war   Berenger    had    been    contracting    alliances    in 

L.-inguedoc,    evidently   aimed   against    Toulouse.      In    the    month    of 

January  (1159)  Henry  met  him  at  Blaye,  on  the  Gironde,  and  came  to 

an    understanding    with    him.      The    Count    would    co-operate    against 

4  Toulouse,    while    his    daughter    was    contracted   to    Henry's 

Mrtrinionl»l  son  Richard,  a  baby,  notsi."c  months  old.     We  are  also  told 

that  Aquitaine  would  be  settled  on  the  pair  when  the  marriage 

came  to  be  celebrated.*     About  the  zand  March  the  King  called  out 

all  his  forces.     England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine  alike  were 

'  W.  Malmesbury,  Cfi/a  Xefuni,  s.  438  (Rolls  Series  No.  90). 

'  Ord-ric,  9*3  (Duchesne),  the  last  event  recorileJ  in  ihe  work. 

'  K,  lie  Monte  asserts  thai  William  VIII.  of  Poitiers  had  acluillj' be«n  in  possession 
of  Toulouse,  »nd  ihat  he  had  motlgaged  it  to  RaymonJ  of  St.  Gilles.  This  looks  like 
an  AT^svin  imptoTcmenl  of  the  story  to  strengthen  Henry's  claim. 

'  See  R.  de  Monle,  101,  aoi ;  Sismondi,  V.  407  ;  and  Novate,  I.  4Sf.  dling  Vic  ct 
Vaissetc,  ffii/.  Uitgutdec,  III.  465  (ed.  1872).  The  account  in  W.  Newb.,  I.  121  is  a 
mere  jumble. 

*  Sismondi,  V.  408-409 ;  R.  de  Monte,  300,  and  note  Howlett ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  113-125. 
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summoned   to     the   field.     The    preparations,  which    must    have    been 

taken  in  hand  some  time  before/  were  on  the  largest  scale, 
^(SfwSr"*^'^   fact  on  a  scale  unparalleled  in  any  previous   expeditiac 

by  an  English  King.  The  Abbot  of  Mont  St,  Michel  tdk 
us  that  the  King,  considering  the  distance  at  which  the  field  of 
operations  lay  from  England,  refrained  from  calling  for  the  personii 
attendance  of  any  but  the  greater  English  barons,  contenting  himsdf 
with  pecuniary  contributions  from  the  lesser  gentry,  and  the  boroughs; 
and  that  with  the  funds  so  raised  he  hired  large  bands  of  mercenaries.*  I 
To  the  list  of  the  taxed  should  have  been  added  the  English  prelates,! 
who  were  not  spared.  With  this  addition  the  Abbot's  account  becomes 
entirely  correct.  The  Baronage  must  have  been  called  out  in  all  iu 
strength,  as  we  have  even  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  and  Owain  of  Gwyncdd 
following  the  King's  banner ;  ^  while  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year 
nothing  appears  as  taken  from  the  Magnates.  The  other  classes  were 
taxed    in   two    ways.      The   King  first    exacted  from  the    bishops  and 

abbots     and    lesser    county    gentry    a    scutage     on     their 
ofToB^i?"  ^^^^^^^^  knights'  fees,  as  he  had  done  in   1156,   only  at  an 

enhanced  rate;  in  that  year  the  rate  had  been  20  shillings 
on  the  knight's  fee,  a  mark  and  a  half.  Now  it  was  raised  to  two 
marks,  or  £^\  6j.  Zd.  on  the  fee.  This  payment  exhausted  the  1^ 
liability  of  the  persons  on  whose  account  it  was  paid.  But  Henry 
went  on  to  lay  on  the  bishops  and  abbots,  whose  legal  dues  had  thus 
l:)een  already  paid,  a  further  arbitrary  assessment,*  running  from  three 
times  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  legal  liability  already  discharged, 
a  most  unconstitutional  procedure,  and  a  clear  infringement  of  Church 
rights.  This  impost  was  most  politely  termed  a  Donum,  or  Gift,  like  the 
Benevolences  of  later  days.  A  similar  tax  was  laid  on  Borough  towns, 
the  sheriffs,  and  a  few  Jews  and  others.  As  Becket  was  the  King's 
chief  adviser  at  the  time,  we  may  judge  how  much  the  future  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  cared  for  Church  rights  when  the  position  of  the  Church 
was  not  bound  up  with  his  own.*  With  respect  to  the  King's  action  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  though  the  tenants  in  chief  accounted 
at  the  Exchequer  for  the  scutages  of  their  enfeoffed  milites^  the  money 
came  from  the  pockets  of  the  latter.  The  tenant  in  chief  paid  nothing. 
Henry   evidently   thought    it    fair    that    the    prelates   should   contribute 

*  The  war  taxes  were  partly  paid  in  by  Easter,  I2lh  April,  and  must  have  been 
assessed  a  considerable  time  before. 

*  R.  de  Monte,  202. 
»  Id. 

*  **  Ut  pro  arbitrio  ejus  et  satraparum  suorum  conferrent  in  censum";  John  of 
Salisbury,  Becket  Materials^  V.  372,  where  the  writer  clearly  refers  to  the  Donum  and 
not  to  the  legitimate  scutage. 

*  See  the  taunts  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  and  the  lament  of  John  of  Salisbury,  Beckei  Af.  V. 
379.525- 
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something  of  their  own.     Ab  for  the  total  amount  raised  for  Donum  and 

scutat;es    within    the    year,    it    came    to    ;£7,788     i6s.    8d. 

^^^^      Probably  there  were  some  arrears  that  might  be  collected  in 

the  following  year,   but  the  Roll  for  that  year  is   lost.     In 

justice  to  the  King  it  must  further  he  staled  that   no   Danegeld   was 

levied;   nor  do  the  names  of  Archbishop  Theobald  of  Canterbury,  or 

of    Thomas    Becket  appear  among    the    contribu  lories    to   ihe   Donum 

But  the  Abbot  of  the  rival  institution    of  St.    Augustine's,   Canterbury, 

pays   for  Donum  jQi^d    13X.   ^d.   over  and   above   the    legitimate   jQio 

NiuntMr  of  ''''""    1^'^  fifteen   tmUtei.      Gervase    of    Canterbury,  ventures 

KnitAtB'    to    state  the  sum   total   actually  paid  by    England    at    the 

***■       amazing    figure   of    ^180,000,^  a   precious   instance    of  the 

worth  of  chronicler's  numbers.' 

On  the  a4th  May    Henry  was  still  at   Rouen  :    in   the   first  week   of 

June  he    had  an    interview   with    Louis   in    Normandy,  at   H^ricourt-en- 

Caux.'    By  the  a4th  of  the  month  he  had  reached  Poitiers, 

jgj^^^'^and  on  the  30th  June  he  was  at  Perigueux.    There  at  last 

he    conferred    the   coveted   honour  of  Knighthood  on   King 

Malcolm    IV.    of   Scotland.       Henry    himself  had  received   the  same 

distinction  from  the   sword  of  Malcolm's  grandfather.   King  Uavid   I. 

The  final  muster  was  held   at    Agen,   in   the    first   three   days  of  July. 

On    the  6th  Henry,  having  drawn  near  to  Toulouse,  had  a  conference 

with    Louis.'      True   to   his  alliance  with  the  Count,  and  in  answer  to 

urgent   appeals  from  the  clergy   and   people   of  Toulouse,'    the   French 

King  had  thrown  himself  into  the  city,  with  a  force,  at  the  first,   stated 

to  have  been  insignificant.     Henry's  address  having  failed  to  turn  Louis 

from    his   purpose,    operations    of  a   sort    began.      Becket,  we  are  told, 

urged   an   immediate  assault,   before  the  French  forces  had  fully  come 

up.*     But  Henry,  more  scrupulous  than  his  Chancellor,  shrank  from  a 

direct  attack  on  his  suzerain,  just  as  he  had  refused  to  attack  him  in 

1151;'  the    siege    therefore,    apparently,    became    a    mere    inefi'ectual 

blockade.     About  the  agth  of  September  Henry  abandoned  the   futile 

'  I-.  167- 

'  Bishop  StuUbs  makes  ihe  sound  suggestion  that  Gervase  may  have  arrived  at  his 
total  by  taking  the  sitly  shillings  Angevin,  stated  by  Robert  de  Monte  as  ihe  rate  for 
Henry's  Continental  possessions,  applying  this  in  sterling  money  lo  Englind,  *nd 
multiplying  that  by  60,000,  (he  supposed  numbers  of  Knighls  fees,  fiened.  Peterboro',  II. 
xcvi.  Mr.  Round,  Feudal  England,  i^x,  calculated  their  numbers  at  about  5,000. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Inman,  by  further  investigation,  raises  the  total  to  lomelhing  over  7,000 ; 
Feudal  Statistics,  6S-  The  Angevin  money  was  worth  one-fourth  of  the  Sterling  currency. 
'  Seine  Inferieure,  on  the  Dordan,  near  Ourvitle. 

*  Stubbs'  and  Eyton's  Itineraries  %   UeoFT.  of  Vigeois,   Bouquet,  XII.  439 ;   Chion. 
Bee  Id.,  joz;  R.  de  Monte. 

*  For  these  see  Norgate,  I.  464. 

■  So  W.  fill  Stephen,  Bickel,  III.  33. 
'  See  Ftmndatiens,  II.  443. 
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work,  and  turned  northwards.     As  the  sole  fruit  of  his  vast  prepantioiis, 
that  must  have  stirred  Europe  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Tay, 
J^^      and  in  fact  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Grampians,  the  city  of 
Cahors  had  been  taken,  and  the  lands  of  Count  Raymond  and 
those  of  his  friends  overrun  and  devastated — the  whole  amounting  to  an 
utter  fiasco.     An  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  by  instigating  Theobald  of 
Blois  to  attack  the  French  frontier  came  to  little,  till  Henry  himself  ap- 
peared on  the  field.     With  the  forces  at  his  command  he  was  able  to 
capture  Gerberoi  (Oise) :  and  better  still  to  induce  Simon  of  Montfort, 
Count  of  Evreux  in  Normandy,  but  a  man  of  double  allegiance,  to  make 
over  to  him  his  strongholds  in  the  Isle  of  France,  namely 
^*^j^**^®  Montfort  TAmauri,    Rochefort,i  and    6pemon.*       This    last 
acquisition    placed    Louis    in    a    fix,   as    the   possession    of 
fepernon  enabled  Henry  to  threaten   his  communications  with   l&tampes 
and  Orleans.^     However  in  the  course  of  December  a  truce  was  signed, 
to  last  till  the  octave  of  Pentecost  (22nd  May,  1160).*    When  that  day 
came  the  truce  was  converted  into  a  formal  peace,  on  the 
basis  of  a  confirmation  of  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of 
1 158.     Henry  made  concessions  in  respect  of  his  recent  gains  on  the 
Vexin  frontier,  receiving  in  return  a  confirmation  of  Cahors  and  other 
acquisitions  in  the  South;  while  he  again  granted  a  year's  truce  to  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  and  his  allies.^ 
On  the  return  journey  from  Toulouse  Stephen's  son  William,  Count 
r        Boulogne    ^^  Boulogne  and   Mortain,  and  Earl  of  Surrey  in  England, 
Xortain  and  died ;  ^  leaving  his  sister  Mary,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  his  heir 
'*"*^'      at  law:    with  his  wife  Isabelle   of  Warenne,   in  whose  right 
he   had   held  the  Earldom  of  Surrey,  also  surviving.       Mortain   was  at 
once  re-annexed  to  the  royal  demesne ;    while  the  hand  of  Isabelle  was 
kept    in   reserve  to   be  given  four  years  later   to    the    King's     natural 
brother  HamelinJ     Boulogne,  as  a  French  fief,  would  fall  to  be  disposed 
of  by  Louis. 

Determined  not  to  allow  this  important  border  territory  to  fall  into 
hostile  hands,  Henry  took  the  bold  step  of  removing  Abbess 
{       ^H^AwSii'  Mary   from   her   convent,   and   marrying  her    by   Papal   dis- 
pensation to  his  cousin  Matthew,  second  son  of  Dietrich  of 
Flanders,  by  Sibylle  of  Anjou.     We  are  told  that  Becket  very  properly 

>  Both  in  Oise. 

*  Eure  et  Loir. 

*  K.  de  Monte,  206;  W.  Newb,  I.  125;  Gervase,  I.  167  ;  FitzStephen,  xi#/*.,  33,  34. 

*  R.  Monte,  sup. 

*  See  the  summary  of  the  treaty  given  by  Eyton,  Itinerary^  49,  50 ;  R.  Monte  ;   W. 
Newb.,  I.  159. 

•October,   1159;   R.  Monte,  i«/. 

'  G.E.C. /V^ra.f«f;  Doyle,  Official  Baronage. 
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t   protested,  and  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  grant  of  the  dispensation 
'    at  Rome,  but  without  result.' 

Friendly  relations  with  France  were  not  destined  to  be  of  long 
duration ;  but  in  July  we  hear  of  concerted  action  between  the  two 
Kings  on   the  important  question  of  the  recognition  of  a  Pope,     On 

the  30th  August,   1159,  Adrian  IV.  passed  away.      On  the 
)J|}|^      7th  September  the  Conclave  met  in  Rome;   the  majority  of 

the  Cardinals  declared  for  Roland  Bandinelli,  who  took  the 
style  of  Alexander  III. ;  a  minority  voted  for  Cardinal  Octavian,  and 
invested  him  with  the  Papal  insignia  as  Victor  III.  Adrian,  after 
crowning  Frederic  as  Emperor,  had  fallen  into  the  inevitable  position  of 
antagonism,  and  Cardinal  Roland  had  been  Frederic's  Chancellor,  and 
active  on  his  side.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  after  a  show  of  deliberation, 
declared  for  Victor ;  but  his  rival  had  the  support  of  the  clergy,  the 
Monastic  Orders,  and  the  anti-Imperial  party  generally.'  Under  these 
circumstances  Henry,  in  July  (1160)  held  a  Grand  Council  of  the  clergy 
and  barons  of  Normandy  at  Neufmarche  ;  while  Louis  simultaneously  held 
one  of  his  people  at  Beauvais.  We  are  told  that  the  Emperor  had  sent 
embassies  bespeaking  support  for  his  Pope.  Both  assemblies,  however, 
pronounced  for  Alexander.^ 

Again  in  October  we  hear  of  a  friendly  meeting,  when  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  confirmed,  and  the  younger  Henry,  a  mere  infant,  was  made 
to  go  through  the  form  of  doing  homage  for  Normandy,  But  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  soon  to  be  changed.  Already,  namely  on  the  4th  October, 
I^uis'  Queen  Constance  of  Castile  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  second 

daughter,  AHx  or  Alais.*  Within  a  fortnight  or  so  the  King, 
*^^pJ^J^again  disappointed  of   a  male  heir,  took  for  his    third    wife 

Alais  of  Blois,  sister  of  the  Counts  Henry  and  Theobald, 
themselves  already  betrothed  to  his  two  daughters  by  Eleanor.  Theobald 
had  been  acting  with  Henry  against  Louis  only  a  few  months  before, 
but  Henry  professed  alarm  at  the  closeness  of  the  alliance  now  effected 
between  France  and  the  House  of  Champagne.     At  all  events  he  found 

in  it  a  sufficient  pretext  for  solemnising  the  marriage  between 
J^^^*^^  his  son  Henry,  not  five  years  old,  and  the  little  Marguerite, 

not  three  years  old  (and  November).  By  this  step  the  King, 
according  to  the  Uteral  terms  of  the  treaty,  became  entitled  to  call  for 

'  "IiiBudiloexem|ilo";  R.  Monte;  H.  Bosham,  ^K^br,  til.  328  ;  Bouquet,  XIII.  517  ; 
Norgate  I.,  469.  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.,  1.  314,  discredits  the  dispensation,  "  sophislicis 
literis  bulLitis."  The  divided  state  of  the  Papacy  would  facilitate  the  giant  of 
dispeDsalioni. 

'  See  Milman  Z^tn  Or.,  HI.  41S-417,   Tor  the  exti«ordinary  scene)  that  took  place. 

*  K.  Monie,  Z07 ;  Gervaac.  I.  167.  A  SjihxI  of  English  bishops  held  by  Archt^bop 
Theobald  coniiniied  the  decision  of  the  Norman  Council;   Foliot,  Epp,,   I.   t97i  cited 

<  R.  Honte  ;  Bouquet,  XIII.  517  ;  NoisUe. 
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the  retrocession   of  the   Norman    Vexin,  and  specially  of  the    forts  of 

Gisors,  Neaufles,  and   NeufchStel.    The  Templars  who  had 

^^22™***  the  charge  of  them,  accepting    Henry's  view   of    the  case 

surrendered   the   castles,  and    with  them    the    line    of  ibe 

Norman  Vexin.* 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
Henry  and  the  Temple,  due  to  his  grandfather's  connexion  with  the 
Order;  in  fact  one  of  the  three  men  now  in  question  was  Richard  <rf 
Hastings  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  in  London  * 

Hcnr>'*s  conduct  was  tricky,  no  doubt,  and  Louis  was  greatly  incensed, 
though  the  treaty  in  fact  seemed  only  to  stipulate  that  the  pair  should 
l>c  married  with  the  consent  of  the  Church,  which  condition  had  been 
fulfilled,  the  ceremony  having  been  performed  by  two  Cardinals,  who 
hap|x:ncd  to  be  in  Normandy,  on  a  mission  from  Alexander  IIL'  Bat 
the  French  King  had  only  himself  to  blame  for  agreeing  to  such  a  cession, 
on  such  loose  conditions.  For  Henry  the  recovery  of  the  Norman  Vexin 
was  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  on  the  Andelle  the  French  would  be 
within  some  ten  miles  of  Rouen. 

War  was  threatened,  all  along  the  frontier,  but  nothing  serious  hap- 
pened. The  Counts  Henry  and  Theobald  began  to  fortify  Chaumont  on 
the  Ix)ire^  as  a  basis  for  attacks  on  Touraine.  The  King  came  down 
on  them  before  their  works  were  completed,  drove  them  off,  and  then 
placed  the  Castle  in  the  hands  of  a  trusty  adherent,  to  whom  of  right 
it  belonged.  Christmas  was  kept  by  King  and  Queen  in  peace  at  Le 
Mans.* 

Taking  a  hint  as  it  were  from  recent  events  Henry  now  appears  as 
falling  back  on  a  policy  of  concentration,  devoting  himself  to 

^1^!^  the  defences  of  his  long  straggling  frontiers.  Meulan  (Seine 
et  Oise)  a  French  fief,  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its 
Count,  Waleran  of  Beaumont,  and  placed  under  a  royal  officer ;  Gisors 
was  strengthened ;  castles  were  either  established  or  repaired  throughout 
Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Aquitaine.  We  also  hear  of  domestic 
buildings,  such  as  a  royal  residence  with  a  park  outside  Rouen  ;  and  a 
hall  and  chambers  added  to  the  castle  at  Rouen. 

After  Easter  (i6th  April),  say  about  May,  Louis  and  his  brothers- in  law 
called  out  forces,  and  made  hostile  demonstrations  first  on  the  borders  of 
the  Vexin,  and  then  on  those  of  the  county  of  Dunois.      But    Henry 


*  R.  Monte;  W.  Newb.,  I.  159  ;  R.  Hovcdcn,  I.  217 ;  R.  Diceto,  1.  303,  304. 

*  Gervase,  I.  177  ;  De  Invent.  Crucis,  38.     The  Temple  buildings  of  the  time  would 
be  not  the  existing  Temple,  but  the  old  Temple,  on  the  site  of  Staple  Inn,  Holbom. 

*  R.  Diceto,  I.  304.     Herbert  of  Bosham  claimed  the  credit  of  the  success  for  Becket, 
III.  175.     The  dispensation  granted  by  the  Legates  is  given  Bouquet,  XV.  701. 

*  Loire  et  Cher  ;  between  Blois  and  Amboise. 

*  R.  Monte,  208,  209. 
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'   was  ready  for  them  at   all  points,  and  so  no   collision   took    place.      A 

fresh  truce  signed  at  Freteval  ended  the  manceuvres.*     For 

ODwraiU^  further  military  events  we   have  an  expedition  to  Aquitaine, 

and  the  reduction  within  a  week's  time  of  a  Castillon,  most 

likely  the  place  on  the  Dordogne  (lolh  August)';  and  foradomestic  event 

the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Eleanor,  who  came  into  the  world  at  Le  Mans 

DmUl  of    (September-October).     Christmas  was  kept  at  Bayeux.'     But, 

Archblihop  for  the  ulterior  consequences  to  follow,  the  event  of  the  year 

Thoobald.    ^^^  ^^^  death  of  the  worthy  Archbishop  Theobald,    in  the 

twenty-third  year  of  his  pontificate  (i8th   April).*     For   him    ihe  seven 

years  of  peaceful  administration  under  Henry  must  have  been  in  happy 

contrast  to  the  struggles  and  turmoil  of  the  days  of  Stephen.     But  the 

fateful  nomination  of  his  successor  was  not  given  out  to  the  world  for 

some  months  to  come. 

Again  for  another  twelvemonth,  through  the  yeir  1162,  we  have  Henry 
staying  abroad,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  repression  of  feudalism, 
fiscal  reform,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  position  in  general. 
'  Geoffrey  of  Mayenne,  a  name  identified  with  Mansd  inde- 
pendence,* is  forced  to  make  over  Ambriferes,  Gorron,  and 
another  fort  on  the  Calinont.  Pontorson  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
lay  baron,  and  placed  in  the  safer  keeping  of  Robert  the  chronicler- abbot 
of  Mont-Saint-Michel.  Dol  is  taken  into  hand.  In  February  we  have  a 
Grand-Council  at  Kouen,  in  which  the  King  found  much  to  quarrel 
with  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  by  the  bishops,  their  officers,  and 
his  own  men.  Apparently  the  meeting  came  to  no  definite  conclusion, 
as  we  hear  that  it  was  adjourned  to  Lillebonne.'  The  next  recorded 
event  wjs  a  fresh  step  towards  assuring  the  succession  to  the  Crown, 
naturally  the  cardinal  point  in  the  King's  family  policy.  Young  Heriry 
had  already  been  recognised  as  heir,  conditionally  on  his  surviving  his 
brother  William,  the  first  born,  an  event  that  had  happened.  The  King 
now  wished  the  homage  to  be  repeated,  as  it  were  unconditionally ;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  ordered  the  boy  to  be  taken  over  to  England  under 
the  chaise  of  the  Chancellor.  Here  we  learn  that  Henry's  belief  in 
Becket  was  such  that  the  Heir  Apparent  had  been  committed  to  his  care 
to  be  brought  up  under  healthy  influences,  with  other  lads  of  rank,  in  his 
household.'    The  guardianship  cannot  have  lasted  lot)g;  but  short  as  it 

'  R.  lie  Monte,  209-zii  ;  R.  Dicelo.  The  pacification  placed  by  Diceto  nl  Freteval 
(Loire  et  Clier)  was  evidently  that  recorded  by  De  Monte  in  connexion  with  Ihe  abonive 
hojtiliiiw  in  ihe  Dunoii,  as  Frei«Tal  li«s  in  that  county,  on  the  road  from  Paris  and 
Chan  res  to  Toms. 

'  R.  Monte,  Jio,  211.  The  writer  give*  the  place  as  "  supra  Urtiem  Agennum,"  but 
I  cannot  liiid  any  likely  place  above  Agen. 

'Id.   'Id.,  AngHa Sacra,  I.  56.    ' See  Index  to Potiadatians.   *R. de  Monte,  an,  aia. 

'  So  W.  Fin  Stephen  and  H.  Bosham,  Becket,  III.  33,  176. 
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may  have  been  the  impression  produced  by  Thomas  upon  his  Pago's 
mind  was  indelible.     To  the  end  of  his  brief  career  young  Henry  regarded 
his  former  tutor  with'  unbounded  affection  and  regard,  a  fact  that  must  be 
put  to  Becket*s  credit.     About  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  Maj 
they  sailed  for  England.^     As  they  were  taking  leave  at  Falaise 
Ax^i)tohoi».  ^^^  J^i"g»  ^^  *^st,  divulged  his  intentions  about  the  vacant 
throne  of  Canterbury.     Becket  might  consider  himself  Theo- 
bald's appointed  successor.     The  announcement  could  hardly  have  taken 
the  indispensable  Chancellor  by  surprise,  but,  of  course,  he  protested 
The  King  however  declared  his  purpose  as  fixed ;  the  Cardinal  Henry  rf 
Pisa,  who  was  at  Court  looking  after  the  interests  of  Alexander  III., 
ordered  Becket  to  submit,  and  he  submitted.*     Henry  doubtless  flattered 
himself  that  he  would  find  in  Thomas  the  Primate  the  same 
j^pJJ^^J^  useful  supple  tool  that  he  had  found  in  Thomas  the  Chan- 
cellor.^    In  fact  he  was  doomed  to  find  in  him  a  man  prepared 
to  push  ecclesiastical  pretensions  as  far  as  Anselm  himself,  but  one  less 
prepared  than  Anselm  to  listen  to  any  reasoning  not  his  own.     The  King's 
-mistake  cost  him  all  his  future  peace  of  mind,  and  Becket  his  life. 

Gilbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  old  partisan  of  the  Angevin 
cause,  tells  us  that  the  Empress  Matilda  opposed  the  promotion  of 
Becket,  and  that  he  himself  had  ventured  to  raise  a  warning  voice,  till 
silenced  by  the  King's  threats.*  We  take  it  that  the  world  expected  to 
see  Becket  made  Archbishop,  but  that  strict  Churchmen  rather  regarded 
him  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  dothing.* 

The  homage  to  young  Henry  was  rendered  without  difficulty  or  demur, 

Becket  setting  the  example,  and  swearing  allegiance  to  the  boy 

Homage  to  saving  the  rights  of  his  father.^     For  the  *  election  '  to  Canler- 

the  Tounger  bury  the  proceedings  followed  the  precedents  of  11 23,  and 

1138,  when  William  of  Corbeil,  and  Theobald  of  Bee  were 

respectively  appointed,  that  is  to  say  the  King  required  the  form  of  choice 

'Election'    ^^  ^  gont.  through  in  London  by  a  delegation  of  the  Christ 

to         Church  monks,  acting  in  concert  with  the  suffragan   bishops 

'  '"^'  of  the  Province.     The  monks  had  always  shown  a  disposition 

to  be  restive  on  these  occasions ;  the  influence  of  the  prelates,  therefore, 

*  Becket  signs  at  Rouen  in  April ;  Eyton,  ///«.,  56.  It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  return 
to  Normandy  during  the  year. 

'  H.  Bosham,  n//.,  180-182 ;  Gervase,  169 ;  W.  Canterbury,  Becket^  I.  8. 

*  So  John  of  Salisbury,  Btcket  M.,  II.  305  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  writers. 

*  Becket  Afat.^  V.  410,  524.  Becket  retorted  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  opposition 
except  from  a  disappointed  aspirant ;  //.,  516,  517. 

*  See  H.  Bosham,  j;//.,  III.  183;  Anon,  IV.  84;  Gamier  de  Font-Saint-Maxence, 
a  metrical  IJfe  of  Becker,  p.  18  (ed.  Hippeau). 

*  Diccto,  I.  306.  The  writer  seems  only  to  record  homage  by  the  Bishops.  The 
proceedings  included  something  in  the  nature  of  a  coronation,  as  a  gold  crown  was 
provided  for  young  Henry ;  Pipe  Roll  8,  H.  II.,  p.  43.     See  also  Grim,  Becket^  II.  366. 
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would  be  useful  in  keeping  them  in  order.  One  objection  in  particular 
there  was,  that  had  been  raised  against  previous  candidates  for  the 
Primacy,  to  which  Becket  was  open,  namely  that  he  had  not  taken 
monastic  vows.     The  monks  might  raise  difficulties  on  that  score. 

The  King's  message  summoning  the  Canterbury  electors  to  London  was 
delivered  in  the  Chapter  House  by  Richard  of  Lucy,  the  Justiciar,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  Chichester,  and  Exeter,  with  an  intimation  as 
to  the  man  on  whom  their  suffrages  would  be  expected  to  fall.  It  is  clear 
that  considerable  discussion  ensued,  but  that  the  monks  finding  from  the 
Justiciar's  tone  that  the  King  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  eventually  agreed 
that  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  would  be  a  most  acceptable  person.^ 
On  the  a7ih  of  May  the  final  election  was  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
presence  of  the  King's  son  and  of  the  Justiciars.  The 
■*  ISttSt"  objection  to  Becket  on  the  ground  of  his  secular  Orders  and 
secular  mode  of  hfe  was  taken  by  Gilbert  Foliot,  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  an  old  Cluniac  monk,  who  spoke  out,  protesting  it  would 
seem,  against  the  promotion  of  a  man  who  could  eat  meat  and  drink 
wine.'  But  whatever  scruples  may  have  been  expressed  or  entertained 
no  counter-nomination  was  attempted ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Henry  of  Winchester  was  able  to  announce  in  the  Westminster  Refectory 
that  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  and  King's  Chancellor,  had  been 
unanimously  'elected.'^  The  Archbi shop-elect  was  next  presented  in 
due  form  to  young  Henry  for  confirmation,  and  was  of  course  most 
gladly  accepted.  Then  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  addressing  the  Regency 
council  demanded  in  Becket's  name  a  full  release  from  all  questions  or 
claims  concerning  his  past  administration  of  the  revenue  as  chancellor 
and  treasurer.*  The  request  was  granted,*  but,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
validity  of  this  release  soon  became  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Beckei 
and  the  King.  The  clerical  party  now  adjourned  to  Canterbury.  Becket 
so  far  had  only  advanced  to  deacon's  orders.  As  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  his  promotion  to  the  Episcopate,  on  Saturday,  and  June,  Thomas 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Walter,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  this  see  being 
specially  connected  with  Canterbury.  Next  day,  being  Sunday 
n.  after  Whitsunday,  or  the  Octave  of  Pentecost,  he  was  duly 
consecrated.  The  right  of  officiating  belonged,  it  would  seem, 
of  right  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  as  Dean  of  Canterbury.     But  the  see 

'  See  E.  Grim  \  H.  Bosliatn ;  Foliot's  letter  below,  and  the  Aaonymons  writer, 
Becktl,  IV.  14-16. 

'  See  W.  Cant.,  Balul,  I.  8,  9  ;  E.  Grim,  Id.  II.  366 ;  W.  fiti  S.,  III.  35  ;  H. 
Bosham,  Id.,  183-184;  Gerrase,  I.  169,  and  esp.  Fuiiot'i  letter,  Bitket,  V.  514. 

'  "  Nemine  reclamante,"  K.  Dicelo;  "  conseaiu  uiunimi,"  1 1.  Bosham,  ^«/.,  etc 

*  "  Ne  cui  in  piHieruni  pateai  e:iaclioni  vel  cilumnix  .  .  .  iiberum  et  absolu- 
turn,  etc." 

>  E.  Grim,  II.  35;  i  W.  Zxvu.  I.  9  ;  W.  fiu  S..  III.  33  ;  Anon.,  IV.  17,  iS. 
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had  just  fallen  vacant.^     The  honour  therefore  was  disputed,  the  main 

contention  lying  between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  Vicar  ^,  and  the 

Bishop  of  Winchester  as  Precentor  (Cantor).     Rochester  however  giving 

way,  the  Archbishop  was  duly  hallowed  by  the  hands  of  Henry  of  Blois.* 

The  Archbishop*s  first  act  was  to  ordain  that  the  day  of  his  consecration 

should  thereafter  be  held  a  new  festival  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity.* 

**  The  observance  thus  originated  spread  from  Canterbury  throughout  the 

whole  of  Christendom,  which  thus  owes  to  an  English  Archbishop  the 

institution  of  Trinity  Sunday."*     For  his  Pallium,  the  seal  of 
The  PalL 

his  apostleship,  Thomas  was  not  required  to  take  the  usual 

journey  to  the  Holy  See,  which  at  the  time  was  established  at  Mont- 
pellier.  A  petition  for  the  grant  >yithout  personal  application  was 
graciously  received  by  Alexander  IH.  On  the  loih  August  the  sacred 
badge  was  brought  to  Canterbury  by  the  hands  of  Becket's  friend  John 
of  Salisbury.^ 

To  return  to  the  King  and  Continental  affairs.  Confronted  by 
Barbarossa  and  his  anti-Pope ;  with  the  Italians,  and  the  Romans  them- 
selves divided  in  their  allegiance,  Alexander  HI.  found,  as  other  Popes 
before  him  in  similar  circumstances  had  found,^  that  a  retreat  to  Gallic 
territory  would  be  the  wisest  course.  Sailing  from  Terracina  with  a 
Sicilian  fleet  he  landed  near  Montpellier  on  the  nth  April,    1162.®    Of 

course  he  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  Gallican 
^%aJS?  ^  clergy.     The    Emperor  then,    by    way   of   a    counter-move, 

proposed  to  Louis  a  meeting  on  the  frontier  of  Burgundy, 
to  be  held  on  the  bridge  of  the  Saone  at  Saint- Jean-de-Losne  (Cote 
d'Or) ;   each  side  to  produce  their  Pope,  and  settle   the  question  then 

and  there.     Alexander  very  properly  refused  to  submit  to  so 
Def^m^.    (derogatory  a  proceeding;   but  Louis  gave   in  to  it,  went  to 

the  appointed  place,  and  then,  taking  offence  at  something  or 
other,  rode  off  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  arrival.®  Some  ten  days 
later  Louis  and  Henry  met  Alexander  at  Choussy  on  the  Loire,  below 
Blois,  and  in  conducting  him  to  a  marquee   prepared  for  his  reception 

*  Richard  of  Bclmeis  II.  died  4th  May,  1 162  ;  Kfg.  Sacrum. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  described  as  being  ihe  Vicar  of  Canterbury  for 
ordinations  and  the  dedication  of  churches  ;  Diceto,  307. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  18S,  1S9 ;  Gervase,  I.  170,  171  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  306. 

*  Gervase,  I.  171. 

*  Norgale,  II.  5. 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  36;  H.  Bosham,  189;  Gervafe,  I.  171.  172. 

'  So  Gelasius  II.  in  1119;  Innocent  II.  in  I130;  and  Eugenius  IIL  in  II47.  Sec 
Milman,  Latin ^  C.  III.  308,  337,  396. 

'  R.  de  Monte,  213  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  135  ;  Vic  et  Vaissete,  Uist.  Languedoc^  cilcd 
Sismondi. 

*  6th  or  7ih  September;  R.  de  Monte,  215,  and  note  Howlctt ;  Sismondi,  Frtaue^ 
V.  441.     For  the  incident  at  length  see  Lavisse,  Frame  III.  40-43  (1901). 
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gave  the  world  the  striking  spectacle  of  two  crowned,  anointed  kings, 
testifying  their  respect  for  moral  force  in  the  person  of  an  exiled  Pontiff 
by  meekly  leading  his  mule,  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on 
the  left.^ 

After  four  full  years  of  absence  from  England  Henry  now  prepared 
to  return  thither.  About  the  beginning  of  December  he  went  to  Barfleur, 
but  foul  winds  detained  him  nearly  two  months.  Christmas  had  to  be 
kept  at  Cherbourg.^  At  last,  on  the  25th  January,  1163,  the  King  and 
Queen  landed  at  Southampton.  Becket  was  there  to  receive  them. 
Henry  gave  him  the  usual  friendly  kiss,  but  his  looks  showed  that 
already  their  relations  had  undergone  a  change.  Becket,  to  Henry's 
great  annoyance,  had  resigned  the  Seal,  and  in  other  respects  also  had 
evinced  a  disquieting  purpose  of  leading  a  new  life,  and  adopting 
independent  lines  of  action.^ 


*  i8ih  September  ;  R.  de  Monte,  sup. ;  Duchesne,  Hist.  Fr.^  620,  cited  Howlett. 

*  R.  de  Monte,  216. 

»  R.  Diceto,  I.  308  ;  E.  Grim,  Becket,  II.  367  ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  185. 


CHAPTER   III 

HENRY  II.  {continued) 

A.D.   1163-1164 

Beckct  Archhishop — His  earlier  Life  and  Relations  with  the  King — Altered  Attitude- 
Ecclesiastical  Pretensions —Criminal  Clerks— The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon- 
Council  of  Northampton — Flight  of  Becket 

THOMAS   BECKET,   at   the   time  of  his   consecration   (3rd  June, 
1162),  is  stated  to  have   been  in  his   forty-fourth   year;    and  he 
was    in   his  fifty-third   year  at  the  time   of  his    death   (29th 
Beck^     December,  1170).^     His  birth  took  place  on  a  21st  December, 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  the  day  of  the  Saint  after  whom  he  was 
named.2     He   must   therefore  have  been    born    in   the   year    11 18.     By 
His  Birth    ^^'^^hplace    he   was    a    Londoner,   native   of    Cheapside ;  by 
and        blood  a  pure  Norman-Frenchman.      His   father    Gilbert  was 
arentage,   gp^^j^g   Uoxw  a  family    of    respectable   burghers    of   Rouen; 
and   his   mother,    Mahalt   or   Matilda,  from    similar   ancestry  connected 
with   Caen. 3     His  parents  were   persons   in   good   position,  on  terms  of 
accjuaintance  with  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  able  to  entertain  in  their 
house   barons   of  high    degree,  such  as    Richer  of  Laigle.     Two  other 
children    they   had,  both    daughters,  by    name    Mary   and    Agnes.     The 
former  became  Abbess  of  Barking  in  IJ73.     Agnes  married  one  Thomas 
fitz  Theobald,  had  children  by  him,  and,  possibly,  was  the  ancestress  of 
the  subsequent  bearers  of  the  name  of  Becket.'*     Her  husband  eventually 

'  \\.  Bosham,  III.  185,  522  ;  Angl.  Sacra,  L  300. 

^  Anon.,  Hccket^  IV.  2. 

'  "Mahalz,"  Gamier,  77  ;  '-Mahalt,"  "Matildis,"  \V.  fitz  Stephen,  IIL  14  ;  E.  Grim. 
11.  356.  The  last  supplies  the  family  name  "  Beket."  The  form  **  ^  Becket  "  is  modem 
— not  found  in  the  writers  of  the  time.  The  anonymous"  writer  printed  by  Canon 
Robertson  in  the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Becket  Materials  gives  Becket  s  mother  the  name 
of  Roese,  p.  81. 

*  See  Voss, /u^^i.YS,  I.  217;  Becket,  V.  242,  258.  Thomas  fitz  Theobald  late  in 
Henry's  rei^^n  founded  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  north  side  of  Cheapside,  on 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Beckct  was  born,  now  occupied  by  the  Hall  and  Chapel 
of  the  Mercers'  Company.  The  hospital  came  to  be  distinguished  as  that  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aeon  or  Acre,  when  Becket  gained  the  alternative  designation  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acre 
CAconensis)  from  the  popular  belief  that  the  capture  of  Acre  in  1 191  was  effected  through 
a  m'raculous  interposition  by  him.     See  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's  London, 
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rose  to  be  VicecomeSy  presumably  Portreeve  of  London.^  With  some 
discrepancy  in  the  authorities  we  take  it  that  Gilbert  Becket  was  in 
trade,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  reduced  in  circumstances 
by  the  fires  to  which  London  was  so  subject.  Thomas  as  a  child  was 
placed  for  his  education  with  the  Canons  of  Merton  in  Surrey.  After 
that  he  attended  schools  of  higher  grade  in  the  City,  and  ultimately 
went  on  to  Paris.  From  thence  he  was  recalled  about  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  owing  to  his  father's  losses,  and  his  mother's  death,  she 
seemingly  having  been  more  interested  in  their  son's  education  than 
her  husband  was.^  Having  to  support  himself  Thomas  found  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  kinsman,  by  name  Osbern 
Huit-deni^rs.^  After  two  or  three  years  with  him  he  was  introduced  to 
lemttimriMi  Ysv  Archbishop  Theobald,  to  whom  he  first  presented  himself 
ArdildBliop  at  Harrow,  in  good  style,  with  a  servant  in  attendance.* 
^**®  Becket    always    had    an   eye   to   appearances.     Theobald    at 

once   took   a  fancy   to   the  young  man,  whose  quickness   and  business 
capacity  soon  brought  him  to  a  leading  position  in  the  household.      Two 
other  men  divided  their  patron's-^confidence.     Roger  of  Pont  I'Eveque, 
afterwards  Archbishop   of    York,   and  John   of    Canterbury,   afterwards 
Bishop   of    Poitiers   and  Archbishop    of    Lyons.     Roger    however   was 
jealous  of   Becket  from  the  firstj^_and^i!ehaved  very  unkindly  to  him, 
"expdsTrig  his  comparative  want  of  reading — for  Becket  was  no  scholar — 
and  nicknaming  him  "  Baille-hache,"  *  the  Axe-bearer.' *     Becket  however 
held  his  ground  in  the  archiepiscopal  circle.     As  early  as  the  year  1143 
we  hear  of  him  as  going  to  Rome  with  Theobald.     In  1148 
^jjj^^*®    he  shared   with    Roger  of   Pont   I'Eveque    the    Archbishop's 
'swim '  across  the  Channel,  to  attend  the  Council  of  Rheims; 
and  in  1151    he  was  the  man  sent  to  oppose   Henry  Murdac's  efforts 
to   obtain   the  recognition  of  Stephen's   son  Eustace  by  the 
^"^^JJ^J^^  Papacy.*    As  soon  as  he  had  taken  deacon's  Orders  prefer- 
ment was   heaped  upon    him.      His    first    church    was    St. 
Mary-le-Strand ;    then   came  Otford  in    Kent,   and  again  a   prebend  at 
^^  St.   Paul's,  and   one    at    Lincoln.      Of    course   Becket    was 

non-resident ;   the  duties  would  be  performed  by  curates  at 
paltry  stipends  of  a  few  pounds  a  year.     By  Theobald's  permission  he 

*  W.  fitz  Stephen,  sup,  Becket,  Epp.,  V.  515.  Of  his  parents  he  says  modestly,  "nee 
omnino  infimi." 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  sup.)  E.  Grim,  II.  359  ;  Anon.,  IV.  81  ;  Gamier,  9. 

*  W.  fitz  S.  sup. ;  E.  Grim,  358-361  ;  W.  Cant.,  I.  3  ;  Gamier,  sup, 

*  A.D.  II42-II43(?).  W.  Cant.,  I.  4;  J.  Salisbury,  II.  303;  W.  fitz  St.,  III.  16; 
Gamier,  10. 

*  Id.  **  Horum  respectu  Thomas  minus  lilteratus  erat";  W.  Fitz.,  sup.^  "  multi 
litteraliores " ;  J.  Salisb.,  sup.^  Anon.  IV.  10;  E.  Grim,  II.  362.  For  the  word  bailie* 
hache  see  Godefroy,  where  no  second  intention  is  given  to  the  word. 

*  See  Foundations^  II.  422,  436,  442,  447. 
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I-iv.  f.n:  a:  B-'^'^yzr-i.  mhere  :hc  ce^bnied  Graxaui  was  lecturing,  ami 
a;:rrr»4rc*  a:  AuitrrTt.-  I:  •»-l"  be  lensesabCTcd  that  :i  was  through 
'Jr.tvjacs  z/S:al  fsr  rh-e  Ci!>:n  L-t  :r.a:  Vacarics  «:£$  brought  to  lecture 
it  O'/'-rc.  Ir.  1 154  when  Rozer  oc  P»>r:  I'Eptqae  became  Arcfabtshcp 
^f  V*:-'*:  Et'.ke:  wis  chos-en  :-:>  s-ccerd  him  as  Archdeacon  of  Canterbarv:- 

m 

i.zA  within  2  month  of  Henrv's  cc^ocaiion  be  becanie  his  Chancellor. 

Tall,  handsoae.  lind  distinznished  looking,'  with  regular 
Anmnaee.  ^'^*'-'^  ^^-^  shapely  hands,  Thomas  in  outward  appearance 

muit  have  had  ererv  advania^e  over  his  Roral  master,  who 
is  Tt\jury*zT.iK<i  :o  U5  as  a  man  with  a  large  round  bead,  closely-cropped 
*^r.CY  r^air,  fre-jkied  face,  grey  eyes,  b'j'i-neck.  a  stout  figure,  and  coarse 
r.ar.rii.*  N'or  c:d  Becket  fail  to  do  ji:st:ce  to  his  goodly  person  in  the 
matter  of  o-tward  a::ire  :'  a  point  again  on  which  the  King  was  sadly 
V'Au'wri.  As  2L\Tr:3id\'  intimated  Becker  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a 
th':oiozian.     He   was   a   man  of  the   world,  fitted  to  shine   in   socieU*. 

[iolirics.  diplomac}-.  cr  war.  Ostentatious  in  his  habits  he 
l^j|?^JJ^  clearly  was,  and  one  of  his  best  friends  admits  that  he  was 

a    man   of   considerable   vanity    and     inordinately  fond  of 

p/p'jlarity.     But   his   private   life  was   free  from   all   stain  of  impurity.' 

L'r.like   as   the   two   men  were  the   rel^Uops  of  the   King  and   Becket 

Relatioiu    ^^u*^*"©   ^he  time   that   the   latter   held  the  Great  Seal  were 

witii  tiw    'nlJTniiit^  nnfi-/-nrr|j^[.     We  are  told  that  the  King  would  not 

^^'       only   visit    him,   and   dine   with   him   in  State ;  but  that  at 

tirn':s  he  would  ride  into  the  hall  without  ceremony,  have  a  word  with 

the  Chancellor,  i>erhaps  take  a  glass,  and  retire;  perhaps  sit  down  and 

dine.      To  the   same  authority    we  owe   the  well-known   story  of  the 

incident  when  Henry  and  Becket,  riding  through  the  streets  of  London 

'  W.  fitz  S..  !.upra^  17  ;  Hook,  Anhbishops.  Miss  Noi^le  places  this  period  of  study 
t^:twr'f:n  1 1 43  and  1148. 

*  /uiundatiott^,  11.  439,  455. 

■  *'  VuH.izxMs  a4  clegantiam/'  W.  Cant ,  I.  3.  **  Statura  procerus,  decorus  forma.'' 
J.  Snlisl».,  11.302;  **  Naso  eminentiore  et  parum  inflexo,"  W.  fitz  S..  xtf/.  **  Fronlem 
atnplani  ....  formain  manuum  oblongarum,*'  H.  Bosham,  327. 

*  **  Krai  rex  .  .  .  .  vir  subrufus,  casius,  amplo  capite  et  rotundo,  oculis  glaucis,  ad 
iraiii  trjrviH,  ct  raU^rc  sufTusis,  facie  ignca,  voce  quassa,  collo  et  humeris  aliquantulum 
dirniisvi,  jM.-ctorc  fjuarlrato,  corix^rc  carnoso  ....  ventre  praeamplo  ....  Slatuni  inter 
iiMili.xrrs."  (;iraM.  (^ainb.  V.  302.  "  Subrufum  ....  statura  ejus  mediocris  est .  .  .  . 
«.a)iui  s)ilKirinnn  ....  Ea  vcro  est  capitis quantitas  ut  collo  et  toti  corpori  proportionali 
ni'fdcr.ttifiri'-  rrspondcal.  Cn-saries  ejus  damna  calvitii  non  veretur,  superveniente  tamen 
ariiliri  «;q.illoruin  tonnura.  Manus  ejus  quadam  grossitic  sua  hominis  incuriam  pro- 
Ir.iamur  ....  \cstil>us  ulilur  cxpeditis,"  etc.  Ptter  of  Blois,  Epp ,  I.  193.  The 
drv  ri|i(iiiii,  howi'vcr.  wa-.  written  later  in  Henry's  life. 

*  If.  Hoshaiii,  HI.  193,  194. 

*  ••Supra   nnHlunj   captalor  auric  (x^pularis  ....  quotl  etsi  superbus  esset  et  vanus 
.  .  .  jidniirandus  Inincn  ....  in  corjioris  caslitate";  J.  Salisb.,  II.  303. 
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on  a  wild  winter's  dayi  met  a  poor  old  man  thinly  clad.  *  Would  it 
not,'  quoth  the  King,  *be  a  charity  to  give  that  man  a  good  warm 
cloak.'  Becket  having  admitted  that  it  would  be  so,  the  King  proceeded 
to  lay  hands  on  the  Chancellor's  furred  scarlet  cloak,  and  after  something 
of  a  struggle  stripped  it  from   his  shoulders  and   bestowed  it  on  the 

pauper.^      Of  the  gpl^nHnjir  inH   lihpralify  pf  Rprlrp>*«i  hnngi*- 

Hoiueboid.  ^c^pi'^g  we  get  accounts  that  can  only  be  paralleled  by  those 
of  Warwick  the  Kingmaker.  Open  table  was  kept.  Every 
child  has  read  how  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  could  not  find 
seats  on  the  benches  at  meal  times  fresh  litter  was  strewn  on  the  floor 
every  day.  No  earl  could  vie  with  the  Chancellor;  even  the  King  at 
times  complained  that  he  was  eclipsed.  If  the  Chancellor's 
duties  were  endless,  so  were  his  emoluments.  With  respect 
to  the  former,~as  (Jhancettor  he  was  Chief^cretary_ot^tate,  with  a  seat 
ex  officio  both  in  the  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Court;  we  hear  that 
besides  the  passing  of  all  writs  and  charters,  and  the  drawing  up  of 
decrees,  he  had  charge  of  the  King's  chapel  and  its  clerks,  and  the 
custody  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys,  as  well  as  of  the  King's  *  wardships ' 
and  escheats.^  But  the  range  of  Becket's  actual  employment 
Enuatnmnts.  considerably  transcended  the  limits  of  his  office,  and  ex- 
tended to  every  department  of  business,  military  as  well  as 
civil.  For  seven  years  he  was  the  King's  absolute  factotum.  As  for 
his  income,  besides  the  preferment  already  mentioned,  he  had  the 
provostship  of  Beverley,  the  prebend  of  Hastings,  the  three  constable- 
ships  of  the  Tower,  of  Eye,  and  of  Berkampstead.^  But  a  still  more 
fertile  source  of  income  must  have  been  the  gifts  and  offerings 
incessantly  pressed  upon  the  Chancellor  to  secure  his  good  offices  at 
Court  or  on  the  Bench.^  In  such  dealings  he  might  plead  the  example 
set  to  him  by  the  King,  who  while  "appointing  him  Chancellor  for  his 
merits,  made  him  pay  his  price"  for  the  appointment.*  Becket's 
devotion  to  the  King's  interests,  we  are  told,  was  unbounded.  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  at  times  he  could  interfere  to  protect 
persons  who  had  brought  down  the  King's  wrath  upon  them,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Rouen,  and  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  hastily 
condemned  to  forfeiture  for  having  ventured  to  recognise  Alexander  III. 
before  Henry  himself  had  done  so.^    With  respect  to  Becket's  services 

'  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  24,  25. 

*  Id,  18.  See  also  Bishop  Stubbs,  Bencd.  Peterborough,  II.  Ixxvii.  (Rolls  Series, 
No.  49). 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  20 ;  so  too  Pipe  Rolls.     <  Fitz  S.,  22. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs,  sup.  See  FoUot's  letter  to  Becket,  V.  523 ;  he  gives  the  fact  as 
undeniable  and  notorious.  For  Becket  as  Chancellor,  see  further  E.  Grim,  II.  363 ; 
Anon.,  IV.  13,  etc 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  26,  27. 
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in  war,  without  giving  entire  trust  to  the  strength  attributed  to  his 
contingent  in  the  campaign  of  Toulouse,  we  may  believe  that  it  was 
the  smartest,  best  found,  and  most  efficient  force  in  the  field.  In  the 
later  operations  on  the  Vexin  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  command, 
and  in  that  capacity,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  tilted  with  and  overthrew 
a  French  knight,  Enguerrand  of  Trie,  carr}*ing  off  his  charger  as  a 
lawful  prize.^ 

But  with  a  new  position  came  a  new  life.    No  sooner  was  Becket 
installed  on  the  throne  of  Canterbury  than  he  proceeded  to  throw  off 

the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new,  '  crucifying  the  flesh,'  as  his 
2JSSsiiop*  fJ'Jc'^^s  termed  it.     He  became  sedulous  in  his  attendance  at 

church  services,  frequent  in  preaching,  and  great  in  alms- 
giving, this  last  of  course,  being  a  great  point  with  the  mediaeval  Church. 
Theobald  had  doubled  the  yiount  previously  allowed  fi^^shaaty.  Becket 
r^^oubled  it.  Then  we  hear  of  troops  of  poor  men  ostentatiously  ushered 
intothe  dining  hall  before  all  other  persons;^  and  again  of  thirteen 
paupers  whose  feet  were  daily  washed.  But  this  work  of  supererogatioo 
was  performed  in  private.  Further  we  are  told  that  at  Mass,  at  any 
rate  when  celebrating  in  person,  Becket  would  burst  into  tears  of  pious 
emotion.^  To  indulge  Canterbury  traditions  he  put  on  the  monastic 
habit,^  wearing  it  under  his  canonical  vestments,  with  a  penitential 
cilicium,  or  shirt  of  hair  cloth,  next  to  his  skin.  But  this  piece  of  self- 
discipline  was  only  discovered  at  his  death.  Later  in  life  he  is  said  to 
have  taken  the  vows  of  an  Augustinian  canon,  but  he  did  not  abstain 
from  meat  or  wine,  taking  them  however  only  in  strict  moderation.* 
Foliot  on  hearing  of  these  devout  practices  vented  his  feelings  with  the 
caustic  remark  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  the  King,  who  had 
*  made  an  Archbishop  of  a  layman  and  a  soldier.'  *  Concurrently  with 
this  abrupt  change  in  his  mode  of  life  Becket  embarked  on  a  crusade 

'  W.  fitz  S.  III.  33-35.  The  700  milites  ascribed  to  Eecket*s  contingent  cannot  be 
accepted.  The  largest  contingent  for  the  Agincourt  armyf  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
only  mustered  142  milites,  with  406  archers.  H.  Nicolas,  Agiticpttri^  333,  336.  Then 
fitz  Stephen  adds  that  Becket  gave  his  militfs  3  shillings  a  day.  But  the  regular  pay 
was  only  8  pence  a  day;  Pipe  Roll,  8  H.  II.  p.  53,  cited  Round. 

*  "Pauperibus  pn\iinductis,"  J.  Salisbury,  II.  306;  Anon.,  IV.  89;  H.  Boshani,  III. 
202.  According  to  the  Litter,  twenty- four  pattpcres  were  introduced  at  one  meal,  and 
one  hundred  *  poor  prebendaries  *  at  another  meal,  and  that  daily. 

'  *' Inter  missarum  solemnia  totus  in  lacrymas  usque  in  miraculum  diffluebat"; 
W.  Canterbury,  I.  11  ;  sec  esp.  II.  Bosham,  III.  210. 

^  It  was  alleged  that  only  two  men,  not  in  monastic  Orders,  had  held  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  namely  -^ilfsige,  who  perished  on  the  Alps  in  959  {Foundations^  I.  31a), 
and  the  schismatic  Stigand  ;  W.  Cant. 

*  See  W.  Cant,  and  J.  Salisb.,  sup, ;  E.  Grim,  368-371  ;  and  for  fullest  details  of 
the  Archbishop's  daily  life,  H.  Bosham,  III.  192-240. 

■  **Mirum  fecisse  Regem  qui  de  homine  s*\;culari  ct  de  milite  quodam  fecerat  arcfai- 
cpiscopum"  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  36. 
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^gainst  all_g€ireons_who^ could  be  taxed  with  jpfringing  jn  any  way.,  the— 
rightslpf  ranfprh^^ry,  or  those  of   the  Church  in  generaL- 
^^^     Beneficial  grants  of  land  on  lease  {firmce  feodaUs)  made  by 
previous  Archbishops  were  quashed,  and  the  lands  reannexed 
to  the  archiepiscopal  demesne ;  and  that,  we  hear,  in  some  cases  without 
any  process  of  law.     William  of  Ros  was  required  to  surrender  an  estate 
of  seven  knights'  fees ;  Roger  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford,^  was  required  to  do 
homage  for  Tonbridge  Castle,  and  the  appurtenant  banleuga  (Fr.  banlieue\ 
a  possession  that  had  been  held  by  his  family  as  tenants  in  capiUy  at 
any  rate  since  the  time  of  Domesday.^    Then  the   King  himself  was 
called  upon  to  deliver  up  the  custody  of  Rochester  Castle.'    Another  set 
of  persons  attacked  were  the  clerics  in  the  King^s^Sfiirice,  men  in  Orders 
doing  secular  work  in  the  Exchequer  or  the  Chancery,  but  also  holding 
Church  preferments.     They  were  summarily  deprived  of  their  livings.* 
This  might  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  work  of  Chuiehrefbrm.     As  for 
the  actual   employment  of  clerics  in  government  business,  that  was  a 
necessity,  there  being  no  lay  class  of  sufficient  education  to  replace 
them;  but  the   King,   no   doubt,   should   have   requited   their  services 
with  proper  salaries  from  his   own   pocket,  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
the  Church.     But  so  far  as  Becket  personally  was  concerned  no  act 
-  could  be  more  ungracious  than   his  attack  on   these  men,  considering 
that  they  had  probably  been  working  under  liim  for  years,  and  that 
he  himself  had  been  in  the  matter  of  plurality  the  grossest  offender 
of  all.    The  complaints  of  these  men  soon  filled  the  ears  of  the  King. 
With  respect  to  the  clerks  of  his  chapel  he  was  able  to  retort  on  Becket 
by  requesting  him  to  resign  the  Archdeaconry  oLCa"<^^''b"'^yj  an  office 
that  Becket,  amaSifg  to  tell,  had  retained  till  then,  and  even  then  would 
not  surrender  without  a  struggle.^     But  men  who  will  spend  must  be 
grasping.     No  breach,  however,  or  any  direct  collision   occurred  for  a 
while.     On  Palm  Sunday  (17th  March)  we  hear  of  the  King  as  being 
with  Becket  at  Canterbury,  and  assisting  at  a  procession  on  the  occasion 
of  the  consecration  of  one  Clarenbald  to  be  Abbot  of  St.  Augustine^s.* 
But  Henry  had  not  gone  to  Canterbury  merely  to  visit  the  Archbishop. 
He  was^on  his  way  to  Dover,  where  two  days  later  he  and  his 
^^J^^JJ^  son  sealed  a  fresh  treaty  with  Count  Dietrich  of  Flanders ; 
one  of  those  treaties  of  retainer,  so  one  sided  in  their  operation, 
that  had  come  into  vogue  with  the  Conquest.     The  Count  undertook  to 

'  Younger  brother  of  Gilbert,  created  Earl  of  Hertford  by  Stephen  in  1141. 
-  Sec  Ellis,  Introd,  to  Domaday^  I.  211,  212,  477.    The  Icu}ra  or  district  round  the 
castle  **  is  even  at  the  present  day  called  the  Lowy  of  Tonbridge.'* 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  250-252.    It  does  appear  that  the  custody  of  Rochester  Castle  had 
been  granted  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  by  Henry  I.  ;  Flor.  Cont.,  A.D.  1 126. 

*  E.  Grim,  II.  171,  172;  W.  fitz  S.,  IH.  42. 
'-  H.  Hosham,  sup,  ;  R,  Diceto,  I.  308. 

"  R.  Diceto,  I.  308;  Gervase,  I.  173. 
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place  1000  mounted  men  (cqitites)  in  the  field,  at  Henry's  call,  for 
operations  against  any  person  or  persons  except  the  Lord  Paramount 
King  Louis.  For  this  contingent  service  Henry  would  make  a  standing 
payment  of  500  marks  (;^333  65.  8^.)  a  year,  of  course  without  curtailing 
the  revenues  already  enjoyed  by  Dietrich  in  England.^ 

From  Dover  Henry  returned  to   Windsor  to  preside  over  a  judicial 

combat  between  the  unfortunate  Henry  of  Essex  and  Robert 

^Sfttie^^    of  Montfort.     Robert  had  impeached  the  ex-Constable  for 

cowardice  in  the  Welsh  campaign  of  1157.     The  result  went 

against  Henry,  who  was  defeated  in  the  lists,  but  he  was  allowed  to  save 

FoUot      ^^^  XitQ^iL  by  retiring  to  a  convent.^    On  the  28th  April  Gilbert 

BiBiiop  of    Foliot  received   fitting  promotion   by  being  translated   from 

Lon  on.     Hereford  to  London,  the  latter  see  being  vacant     For  his 

talents,  his  learning,  and  his  party  services  Gilbert  might  well  have  aspired 

to  the   Primacy.     It   must  be  admitted  however  that  his   relations  to 

Becket  were  not  untainted  by  personal  jealousy.     It  is  curious  to  npte 

that  although  the  appointment  to  a  bishopric  rested  with  the  King,  for 

the  translation  of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another  Papal  consent  was 

held  necessary ;  and  so  in  this  case  the  sanction  of  Alexander  III.  had 

been  duly  asked  for  and  obtained.^     In  May  Becket,  Roger  of  York,  and 

the  other  English  Prelates  went  off  to  attend  a  Council  that 

^Tom.^^  was  opened  by  the  Pope  at  Tours  on  the  19th  of  the  month.^ 

By  Becket's  paneg>'rist  we  are  assured  that  he  was  received 

with  exceptional  distinction.*     From  an  independent  source  we  simply 

hear  that  in  the  inevitable  struggle  for  precedence  that  ensued  between 

Canterbury  and  York,  Becket   had  to  keep  silence,  not  being  able  to 

deliver  a  speech  in  Latin.^ 

T/he   King's  spring  was  devoted   to  another  expedition   into  Wales. 

Since  1157   Gwynedd  and  Powys  had  kept  pretty  quiet  in 

^5^5^     their  allegiance.     But  in  South  Wales  Rhys  son  of  Gruffudd 

had  given   much   trouble.     In   1158  he  had  applied  to  the 

King  for  the  assignment  of  a  big  Cantref  (Welsh  Hundred)  in  return  for 

his  homage.     The  King  was  willing  to  assign  land  to  the  extent  of  the 

*  Fivdera,  I.  23.  For  previous  treaties  of  a  similar  kind  see  Foundations^  II.  92,  248, 
270. 

*  31st  March  ;  R.  de  Monte,  218;  R.  Diceto ;  Stubbs,  Itiiurary, 

'  R.  Diceto,  I.  309  Richard  of  Bclmeis  JL,  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  had  been 
for  some  time  incapacitated  by  illness.  Becket  as  Chancellor  proposed  to  Foliot  to 
administer  the  diocese  on  the  terms  of  giving  Bishop  Belmeis  a  pittance,  and  paying  the 
rest  of  the  revenues  to  the  King.  Foliot  utterly  refused ;  see  his  letter  to  the  Kingi 
Becktt,  V.  15. 

*  R.  de  Monte.     For  the  decrees  passed  see  W.  Newburgh,  I.  135-139. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  253. 

^  '*  Hie  siluit  Thomas  antistcs  Cantariensis,  Ut  minus  edoctus  verba  Latina  loqui*'* 
Draco  Normannicus,  Chronicles  Stephen,  etc.,  II.  744^(lIowlett ;  Rolls  Series^  Na  82). 
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desired  Cantref,  only  not  m  one  block,  but  in  parcels,  prudently  inter- 
mixed with  the  holdings  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Lords.^  Rhys  flew  to  arms, 
and  for  several  years  the  districts  represented  by  the  modern  shires  of 
Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Caermarthen  suffered  from  desultory  ravages, 
the  struggle  being  kept  up  between  the  Welsh  on  the  one  side,  and 
William  Clifford,  and  the  Earls  Reginald  of  Cornwall,  Roger  of  Hertford, 
and  William  of  Gloucester  on  the  other  side^     In  fact  the  state  of  Wales 

had  been  one  of  the  matters  that  recalled  Henry  to  England, 
^mm?   ^^^  campaign  proved    bloodless.     The   King   led  an  army 

through  Gwent,  Morgannwg  (Glamorgan),  and  Gower  as  far 
as  Pencader  in  Caermarthenshire.  There  Rhys  came  in,  and  made  his 
peace,  on  terms  not  particularly  stated.  To  create  an  impression  on  the 
natives  the  King  extended  his  armed  progress  by  a  march  through  the 
interior  *by  Elennyth  and  Mailennyth,'  that  is  to  say  through  our 
Caermarthenshire  and  Cardiganshire  to  the  foot  of  Plinlimmon,  and  so 
round  through  the  South  of  Montgomeryshire  into  Radnor.^ 

On  the  return  from  Wales  a  Council  was  held  at  Woodstock,  when  Rhys, 

who  presumably  had  been  brought  from  home  in  the  King's  train,  was  made 

HomaffM  \xj  ^°  ^^  formal  homage  to  Henry  and  his  son,  in  company  with 

Scotland  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland,  Owain  of  Gwynedd,  and  other  Welsh 

chiefs.*  And  now  according  to  Becket*s  biographers,  the  King 
and  he  came  to  open  variance.  That  much  is  probable,  because  the  cases 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  William  of  Ros  above  mentioned  must  have 
already  come  under  discussion,  as  shortly  afterwards  they  were  submitted 
to  legal  decision,  when  the  Archbishop's  claims  were  rejected  ;*  while  other 
matters  of  contention,  in  which  the  King  had  taken  part,  had  also  come 

forward,  as  we  shall  see.     What  happened  at  Woodstock  does 
^'^Se?^  not  seem  to  be  open  to  much  doubt,  though  the  inexactness  of 

the  writers  has  led  to  misapprehension.  We  are  told  of  a  hot 
altercation  as  to  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money,  an  annual  payment, 
alleged  to  be  one  of  two  shillings  on  the  hide  of  land,  made  to  the  sheriffs 

as  part>Q(  their  emoluments.  The  King  proposed  to  deprive 
^^'^JP^^'^'them  of  this,  and  to  have  it  enrolled  as  an  item  to  be  accounted 

for  by  them  to  the  Exchequer.  Becket  protested.  *  Saving 
your  pleasure  my  Lord  King,  we  will  not  pay  this  as  revenue,  but  if  the 

'  Lhoyd  and  Powel  seem  to  give  Dynevor,  near  Llandilo  in  Caermarthenshire,  as 
Rhys*  seat ;  Hist,  WaleSy  i6l. 

^  So  I  interpret  the  **  comes  BristoIIiaz  **  of  the  Atmaies  Cambria ^  q.v.  a.d.  i  158- 1 164 
(given  as  1 1 59- 11 65);  see  also  the  BnU  y  T.  for  the  some  years,  and  the  Annals  of 
Margam,  a.d.  1 1 58,  1161  (Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36). 

'  Giraldus,  VI.  138.  For  the  costs  of  the  campaign  a  special  assiza  or  composition 
was  laid  on  the  miliUs  of  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Hereford- 
shire;  Pipe  Roll,  9  II.  II.  p.  9.  But  a  full  scutage  was  also  levied  in  the  ensuing 
financial  year  ;  Pipe  Roll,  10  H.  II. 

*  R.  Diceto,  I.  311  ;  R.  de  Monte,  218.         ^  R.  Diceto,  sup. 
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sherifTs  deserve  well  of  us  and  our  men  we  will  not  refuse  them  an  aid 
(aitxilium).^  Henry  in  a  passion  swore  by  his  favourite  oath  ''^  Par  la 
oelz  Deu'  tut  icrent  enritjle,''  (*  By  God's  eyes  the  whole  shall  be  enrolled*). 
*  By  those  same  eyes '  retorted  the  undaunted  Archbishop  *  Not  a  penny  of 
this  shall  be  paid  [to  you]  from  my  lands  or  the  possessions  of  the  Church; 
The  King  overpowered  by  his  firmness  gave  way.^  Now  the  only  payment 
of  two  shillings  on  the  hide  of  land  of  which  we  know  anything  was 
Danegeld,  and  Danegeld  has  been  supposed  to  have  come  to  an  end  in 
consequence  of  Becket's  action  on  this  occasion.-  But 
^Queation.*  Danegeld  did  not  form  part  of  the  corpus  comitahts^  or  revenues 
for  which  the  Sheriffs  compounded  ; '  it  was  always  accounted 
for  by  them  as  a  separate  item.  Then  no  question  could  be  raised  as  to 
the  legality  of  so  old  a  Tax  as  Danegeld.  Lastly  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
already  been  dropped  by  the  King,  presumably  as  not  being  worth  the 
trouble  of  collection.  For  extra  revenue  he  preferred  to  tax  his  subjects 
by  way  of  Donum^  an  arbitrary  tallage,  unhampered  by  established  assess- 
ments, compositions,  or  remissions,  and  not  even  restricted  to  landowners, 
but  applicable  to  all  classes  of  the  community.*  What  then  were  we  to 
make  of  this  Woodstock  incident  ?  If  we  strike  out  the  mistaken  rate  of 
two  shillings  on  the  hide  given  by  the  writers  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
discussion  simply  turned  on  the  payment  of  the  *  Sheriffs  Aid'  or 
Auxilium  vicecomitis^^  a  contribution  taken  by  the  Sheriffs  from  the 
Hundreds  as  their  fee  for  holding  the  Hundred  Courts  and  County  Courts, 
as  we  learn  from  the  fuller  records  of  later  reigns.^ 

But  (juestions  between  the  King  and  Becket  of  far  greater  moment  than 

any  sheriff's  percentage  were  already  pending.      The  severance   of  the 

ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  courts  introduced  by  the  Conqueror 

cSristSn.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  startling  results  when  worked  by  the   bishops  in 

the  spirit  of  the  Hildebrandine  ideas  prevalent  at  the  time. 

In  England  before  the  Conquest  no  real  distinction  of  Church  from  State 

was  known.     The  Church  was  but  the  ecclesiastical  side,  as  the  fyrd  or 

host  was  the  militar}'  side  of  the  national  organisation.      Thus  spiritual 

cases,  and  cases  affecting  clergymen  were  tried  in  the  mixed  national  courts 

'  W.  Cant,  I.  12  ;  E.  Grim,  II.  y]2i  I  Anon,  IV.  23 ;  Gamier,  20.  The  last  two  are 
in  close  correspondence,  and  1  believe  that  Garnier  abridged  from  the  former.  None  of 
the  other  writers  have  the  incident. 

-  Norgate,  Angciin  Kiui;s,  II.  15.     Citf.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,,  I.  500. 

'  See  Foumiations,  II.  325-328. 

*  Danegeld  was  levietl  for  the  laht  time  in  the  8th  year,  1161-1162,  having  l^een  levied 
.only  once  before.     Donum  had  been  raised  most  years  ;  Pipe  Rolls. 

^  "Auxilium";  W.  Canterbury,  y///.  *' L'aide  al  vescunte  "  ;  Gamier,  sup.  Sec 
Round,  Feudal  Eiii:;land,  497,  \>  here  this  point  was  first  cleared  up. 

•*  For  the  Auxilium  Vicecomiti?  in  Essex  and  Herts  see  Red  Book  of  Exchequer^  774-777- 
Lands  exempt  from  suit  to  the  County  Court  were  seemingly  not  liable  to  this  tax  ;  Pipe 
Roll,  5  John,  p.  8. 
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of  the  Hundred  and  Shire.     On  the  Continent  the  Church  had  enjoyed 

a  more  independent  status ;  and  so,  in  accordance  with  Con- 

g^^^jjjj^tinental   views,    William    I.  introduced    ecclesiastical  courts, 

Courts  Christian  as  they  were  called,  forbidding  the  bishops 

and  archdeacons  to  hold  ecclesiastical  pleas  in  the  Hundred  Courts,  and 

requiring  them  to  decide  spiritual  causes  in  courts  of  their  own,  according 

to  Canon  or  *  Episcopal '  law,  and  without  any  inter\ention  of  laymen. 

How  far  he  intended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  to  extend  does  not 

appear,  probably  only  to  strictly  spiritual  questions.      He  himself  kept  the 

clergy  under  strict  control.     He  refused  to  do  homage  to  Gregory  VH. ; 

he  kept  Lanfranc  from  paying  the  usual  visit  to  the  Pope  at  Rome ;  he 

did  not  even  shrink  from-laying  hands  on  his  brother  Odo,  Bishop  as  he 

was.*     But  the  development  of  the  Canon  Law  in  the  following  century 

gave  a  more  definite  position  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  brought  into 

them  a  mass  of  business  with  which  previously  they  had  no  concern.^ 

But  that  Henry  I.  held  the  clergy  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 

courts  cannot  be  doubted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clergymen  fined  for  being 

married/  a  deaT^invasion  of  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  bishops  against 

which  Ansel m  protested,  but  protested  la  vain.     Stephen's  Charter  it  was 

that  Ijy  granting  full  hberty  to  the  Church  enabled  the  clergy  to  carry  their 

pretensionTto  any  lengths."*    Thejiearing  of  all  suits  in  any  way  affectjo^.^ 

a  cleric  was  claijned  by  them^  including  prosecutions  of  clergy 

for  criminal  offences.     Thus  crimes  committed  by  clerks  could 

only  be  punished  by  spiritual  censures,  such  as  degradation,  or 

Amenable    confinement,  the  only  penalties  recognised  by  the  Canons.* 

JnriBdJ^      To  make  the  thing  more  complete  "every  individual  who  had 

been  admitted  to  the  tonsure,  whether  he  afterwards  received 

holy  orders  or  not,  was  entitled  to  the  clerical  privileges."  * 

Two  flagrant  cases  had  recently  been  brought  under  the  King's  notice, 

Murder.     ^^^  ^^  ^  murder,  the  other  of  a  sacrilegious  robbery,  committed 

Robb«rv     ^^  clerks.     Both  apparently  had  been  convicted  in  spiritual 

courts,  one  of  them  having  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  as 

applicable  to  clergy.^     Henry  wanted  the  culprits  to  be  handed  over  to  the 

'  ^^^  Foundations^  II.  113,  124. 

■  See  Stubbs'  Const,  Hist.,  I.  307  ;  also  Fouttdations, 11,  146,  and  for  Canon  Law  the 
Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

^  Foundations,  II.  140.         *  Foundations^  II.  351. 

^  For  the  Canon  Law,  and  its  latest  embodiment  the  Decretuni  of  Gratian  see 
Appendix  I.  to  this  chapter.  It  was  a  digest  of  alleged  ecclesiastical  law,  largely 
based  on  spurious  authorities,  the  exaltation  of  the  clerical  order  being  the  constant 
aim. 

*  Lingard,  Hist.  England,  II.  64.  See  also  W.  Newb.  I.  140,  and  John  of  Salisbury 
Epp.  Nos.  122,  305,  310  (Giles). 

"  Sec  H.  Bosham,  III.  264,  where  the  case  appears  to  have  been  this,  that  the  accusers 
not  being  able  to  produce  direct  evidence,  but  only  probable,  ot  cvtowB&UxvVv^  tNviwiK*^ 
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lay  courts,  to  be  re-tried,  or  at  any  rate  properly  punished.^  But  Becket 
would  not  consent  to  either  alternative,  ordering  the  men  to  be  degraded, 
one  being  sent  into  monastic  confinement,  the  other,  it  would  seem,  being 
branded  *  to  pacify  the  King.'  ^  Probably  the  Archbishop's  contention  was 
the  plea  subsequently  maintained  by  him,  namely  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
be  twice  tried  for  one  offence.^  That  argument  would  apply  to  a  re-trial, 
but  not  to  punishment  inflicted  by  a  lay  court  for  a  conviction  obtained  in 
a  spiritual  court,  for  which  distinct  authority  could  be  found.*  Becket  was 
determined  to  push  ecclesiastical  claims  to  the  very  farthest. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Philip  of  Broi  or  Brois,  a  canon  of  Bedford, 
who,  having  been  accused  of  murder  in  the  court  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  cleared  himself  on  oath.  But  at  an  Assize  for  the 
county  of  Bedford,  held  subsequently  by  one  Simon  fitz  Peter,  Sheriflf 
of  Northamptonshire  and  Justice  in  Eyre,  Philip  was  again  summoned 
to  answer  for  the  murder.  He  refused  to  appear,  alleging  his  previous 
acquittal,  and  utterly  rejecting  the  jurisdiction  of  any  lay  court.  In 
stating  his  case,  he  made  use  of  language  held  insulting  by  the  Justice, 
who,  in  reporting  the  occurrence  to  the  King,  represented  the  canon's 

behaviour  as  amounting  to  contempt  of  court.     The   King, 
^®^^P*®^ accepting    Simon's  view,   swore   ''Par    ies   oelz    Deu''   that 

Philip  should  be  tried  by  his  court.  But  again  Becket 
interposed  with  effect,  refusing  to  permit  any  fresh  trial,  except  before 
his  own  own  court  at  Canterbury.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Henry  had 
to  depute  bishops  and  others  to  prefer  his  charge  against  the  canon  in 
the  Archiepiscopal  Court;  that  a  re-trial  for  the  murder  was  refused; 
but  Philip  condemned  to  suspension  for  two  years  for  the  offensive 
language  used  to  the  King's  Judge.  He  was  also  required  to  present 
himself  before  the  offended  Justice  *  naked '  according  to  English 
custom,  to  offer  a  humble  apology  and  amends.* 

A  contention  of  a  different  character  broke  out  over  an  appointment 
to  a  living.    The  cure  of  Eynsford,  a  manor  held  of  the  See  of  Canterbury, 

the  accused  was  put  to  his  *  purgation,'  and  condemned  by  it.  '*  Canonica  indidtur 
purgatio  accusato  .  .  .  fama  consentiente.  .  .  .  Eo  in  purgatione  deficiente,  etc."  For 
compurgation  and  the  ordeal  as  applicable  to  clergy  see  Foundations^  I.  280.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Maitland  points  out  that  the  Courts  Christian  could  not  really  boast  of  the  superior  rules 
as  to  procedure  and  evidence  with  which  they  are  sometimes  credited  ;  Engl,  Hist,  Rcv,^ 
VII.  234. 

*  **  Hunc  clericum  rex  volens  judicio  curix  laicte  examinari  et  judicari "  ;  W.  fitz  S., 
III.  45.  As  the  writer  was  a  lawyer  and  man  of  business  his  words  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.   They  seem  to  me  to  imply  that  in  this  case  at  any  rate  the  King  wanted  a  re-trial. 

2  W.  fitz  S.,  H.  Bosham,  sup, 

*  Summa  Causa^  IV.  202. 

*  See  Mr.  F.  W.  Maitland,  sup.  231-233. 

*  W.  Cant,  I.  13 ;  E.  Grim,  U.  374 ;  and  Anon.,  IV.  24 ;  the  last,  the  best  account, 
is  followed  by  Gamier,  30. 
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having  fallen  vacant,   Becket  instituted  a  clerk,  one  Lawrence,  on  the 

ground  that  the  patronage  of  all  livings  on  estates  held  of 
^^*J^^1^?J^  Canterbury  belonged   to  the  Archbishop.     The  lord  of  the 

manor,  William  of  Eynsford,  expelled  LawTence,  and  was  ex- 
communicated by  Becket.  Henry  immediately  ordered  the  ban  to  be 
removed,  because  William  was  a  tenant-in-chief  in  respect  of  other 
lands  held  of  the  King,  and  therefore  under  the  Conqueror's  rules 
could  not  be  excommunicated  without  royal  license.  Becket  protested 
that  the  King  had  no  right  to  interfere,  and  did  not  give  way  till 
Henry  had  been  exasperated  to  the  last  degree.^ 

Yet  another  matter  in  which  Becket  must  have  set  himself  to  thwart 

the  King  was  that  of  the  proposed  marriage  between  Henry's 
Fo^ldSo?  brother  William    and   Isabel    of    Warenne,   the  heiress    of 

Surrey,  left  a  widow  in  October  1159  by  the  death  of  a 
prior  William,  the  younger  son  of  King  Stephen.  The  Archbishop 
forbade  the  union,  apparently  on  some  grounds  of  consanguinity.  The 
young  Angevin  William,  crushed  by  the  disappointment,  went  over  to 
Normandy  to  pour  his  griefs  into  the  sympathetic  ear  of  his  mother, 
and  then  shortly  sickened  and  died  at  Rouen.^  The  curious  thing  is 
that  a  few  months  later  Isabel  was  married  to  the  King's  natural  brother 
Hamelin,  without  any  opposition.^ 

Becket's  conduct  so   far,   since    his    accession   to   the   Primacy,   was 

ifi^p.  ^j^    neither  more  nor  less  than  a  challenge  to  the  King,  and  in 

Laity       fact  to  the  whole  lay  portion  of  the  community.     The  matter 

engea.  ^^  ^^  criminal  clerks  was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  broad 

question  whether  England  was  to   be  governed   by  the  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury    and    the   Canon    Law,   or   by   the   King  and  the  national 

tribunals.     Henry  promptly  took  up  the  gauntlet.     That  he 
-^^^J^    bad  already  resolved  to  reduce  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical 

courts  within  proper  limits,  clearly  appears  from  the  orders 
transmitted  to  John  of  Canterbury,  one  of  Becket's  friends,  recently 
appointed  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  appointed  to  that  bishopric,  as  was 
understood  in  Becket's  circle,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  him 
out  of  England.^  Richard  of  Lucy,  the  Chief  Justiciar,  was  sent  out 
to  warn  him  that  in  future  he  must  not  hold  pleas  relating  to  wills,  or 
the  distribution  of  intestates'  effects,  or  to  real  estate  claimed  by  clerks. 
John  was  also  informed  that  he  would  not  be  at  liberty  to  excommunicate 
a  baron  without  assent*    To  bring  matters  to  an  issue  Henry  summoned 

'  W.  fiiz.  S.,  IIL  43;  R.  Diceto,  I.  311. 

■'  30th  Jany.  1 164,  FL  de  Monte,  221.     See  Draco  Normanmcus^  sup,y  676. 

'  R.  de  Monte,  sup, 

•  So  W.  fiu  S.,  III.  46.    John  of  Canterbury  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Poitiers  by 
Alexander  III.  in  September  1162  ;  Diceto,  II.  120. 

*  August  (?)  1163.     See  the  Bishop's  letter  to   Bcckel,  V,  3,%.    ^t^  «3^'&<i  '^tOk^v. 
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, ,.v^ii    on    the    subject   found    in 

Clarcfidon  a  few  month>  later.     A  clerk 
summoned   in  the  first  instance    to    a[)pc 
answer  the  com[)laint  brougiU  against  hi; 
be  made  out,  the  accused  to  be  remitte 
regular  trial,  one  of  the  King's  Justices 
case  was  fully  gone  into.     If  convicted  t 
so,   stripped  of  his  Orders,  to   be  sent 
final  judgment  and  punishment.^     Henry 
on  so   bold  a   measure  as   to  try  or  pui 
tribunal.     But  he  thought  that  after  trial  an* 
court  the   degraded  culprit,  now  no  long 
committed  to  a  lay  court  for  punishment. 
asserted  that  his  proposal  would  simply  rev 
grandfather,  while  Becket's  own  friends  were 
for  Henry's  scheme  could  be  found  even  in  t 


letters    to    the    Pope    and   Cardinals    anticipating 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  Id.  48-53  ;   also  an   ear 
(Giles). 

•  See  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  43. 

'  The  clause  in  the  Constitutions  is  as  follows 
quacunque  re  summoniti  a  Justicia  regis  venient  i 
de  hoc  unde  videhitur  curiae  regis  quod  ibidem 
ecclesiastica,  unde  videbitur  quod  ibidem  sit  rcspc 
mittet  in  curiam  sanctn:  ecclesire  ad  vidcndum  qu 
si  clericus  convictus  vcl  confessus  fuerit,  non  de 
StUct  Charters,  132.  Diceto,  a  man  of  the  time 
following  account  of  the  King's  proposal  in  th 
Anglorum  volens  in   sinnnUc    •••^    '* 
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The  King,  then,  having  propounded  his  views,  the  Bishops  retired  to 
consider  them,  when  some  difference  of  opinion  became 
^*B^mI?^*  manifest.  At  last  however  Becket  carried  the  assembly  in 
favour  of  resistance.  In  giving  their  reasons  for  dissent,  the 
Archbishop,  according  to  his  secretar}*,  who  was  present,  treated  the  King 
to  a  Hildebrandine  harangue  on  the  "  two  Swords,"  worthy  of  Gregory  VII. 
himself.  The  clergy  as  such  could  recognise  no  head  but  Christ,  and 
no  law  but  His  law,  as  expounded  in  the  Canons  :  they  were  the  makers 
and  judges  of  Kings,  not  subordinate  to  them.^  The  utmost  that  he 
could  concede  was  that  a  clerk  who  had  once  been  degraded  and 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  layman  should,  for  any  subsequent  offence, 
be  amenable  to  lay  jurisdiction.*  According  to  another  account  Thomas 
took  a  dry  dialectic  line.  A  decision  of  the  Church  must  be  either 
just  or  unjust;  unjust  it  could  not  be,^  therefore  it  must  be  just,  and 
being  just,  it  must  be  final,  one  way  or  the  other.  To  subject  a  man 
to  further  penalty  after  condemnation  and  degradation  would  be  trying 
him  twice  for  the  same  offence.*  No  sophistry  could  be  more 
transparent. 

After  some  argument,  the  King,  taking  up  the  position  taken  up  by 
The  Ancient  M^'^ry  I.  as  against  Anselm,  asked  if  they  were  prepared  to 
Customs  of  observe  the  ancient '  customs  of  the.  realm.*     The  Bishops 

^  answered,  as  William  of  St.  Carilef  had  answered  in  11 88, 

that  they  could  only  observe  the  customs  'saving  the  rights  of  their 
Order,' ^  a  reservation  that  left  everything  open.  Henry,  refusing  to 
accept  a  mere  collective  response,  proceeded  to  extort  an  individual 
answer  from  each  prelate  in  succession.  Only  one  man,  Hilary  of 
Chichester,  would  accept  the  *  customs  '  without  reservation.  The  angry 
discussion  lasted  till  almost  nightfall ;  the  King  finally  leaving  the 
apartment  abruptly  and  in  a  passion.^    Next  day  he  went  out  of  Town 

if  a  clerk  offends  against  his  bishop  then  *'depositus  mox  curiae  tradatur,  et  recipiat 
quod  inique  gesscrit."  Of  course,  passages  in  a  contrary  sense  could  also  be  quoted. 
Sec  Mr.  Maitland's  article,  sup.  229-232,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  'system 
substantially  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Henry  had  been  introduced  in  Gaul  by 
a  Merovingian  King  as  far  back  as  the  year  614,  and  had  probably  ruled  the  pro- 
cedure in  Normandy  ever  since.  After  Henry's  time  Innocent  III.  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  punishment  of  clerks  by  lay  courts  for  offences  of  certain  sorts. 

*  "Regibus  non  subsunt  sed  prxsunt,  etc." 

-  Sec  H.  Bosham,  268-272,  who  professes  to  give  the  substance  of  the  address  **si 
non  eadem  verba  .  .  .  tamen  diclorum  virtus  et  materia.'' 
'     **  Sed  non  dabis  injustum." 

*  "  Si  ergo  damnatur  reus,  dum  exauctoretur  non  debet  alium  judicium  inchoari  ad 
ejusdem  condemnationem  peccati,"  Stimma  Causa,  IV.  202. 

*  **  Consuetudincs  avitas'';   W.  Cant.;   T.  Grim;   "  consuetudines  suas    regales"; 
Sum  ma  Caustc  ;  and  H.  Bosham. 

**  **Sauf  lur  ordre";  Gamier,  32. 
'  H.  BoshaxD,  273-27 S- 
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without  taking  leave  of  his  Bishops ;  while  Becket  was  ordered  to  give 

up  all   royal  castles   and  honours  still  in   his  keeping.^     But   the  two 

nevertheless  were  able  to  meet  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  13th  of 

the  month  (October),  the  occasion  being  the  first  Translation 

Trausiatioii  of  the  remains  of  the  Confessor,  when   they  were   removed 

of  the  from  their  original  resting-place,  to  a  new  and  costly  shrine.- 
Another  personal  mterview  is  recorded  as  taking  place 
outside  Northampton,  in  the  open  air,  and  on  horseback,  as  the  way 
was  in  those  times.  Henry  taxed  Becket  with  ingratitude,  reminding 
him  of  the  benefits  that  he  had  heaped  upon  him.  The  Primate,  after 
hinting,  rather  ungraciously,  that  his  thanks  were  due  to  God  as  much 
as  to  the  King,^  answered  that  he  always  had  been  and  still  was  truly 
faithful  to  his  King  in  all  lawful  matters,  but  that  to  disregard  the  will 
of  God  would  not  be  for  the  King's  true  interests  or  his  own.  *  He 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man."^ 

Becket  had  been  able  to  sway  the  voices  of  the  Bishops  at  Westminster, 
The  Clergy  ^^^  ^^  could  not  prevent  misgivings  as  to  the  possible  conse- 

Coming:  quences  of  continued  resistance  to  the  King's  will.  Archbishop 
"^^  Roger  of  York  and  Gilbert  Foliot  of  London  joined  Hilary  of 
Chichester  in  recommending  submission.  Fresh  defections  followed,  till 
the  Archbishop  and  his  secretary  found  themselves  almost  alone,*  Another 
coadjutor  to  the  King  appeared  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Amulf  of  Lisieux, 
a  clever  diplomatist,  who  having  incurred  Henry's  ill-will  came  over  to  act 
as  *  mediator.'^  Then  the  Pope's  answer  to  Becket's  appeals,  while  urging 
him  to  stand  on  his  rights,  only  promised  such  support  as  could  be  given 
*  with  justice  and  reason.' '  But  the  Papal  letter,  apparently,  was  accom- 
panied, on  the  system  pursued  in  the  struggle  between  Anselm  and 
Henry  I.,  by  verbal  representations®  committed  to  the  Cistercian  Abbot, 
Philip  of  L'Aumone,^  a  personage  of  admitted  weight  and  character. 
We  are  told  that   this  man,  associating  with   himself  the  distinguished 

'  Id, 

-  II.  Bosham,  III.  261  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  tS:  Winton;  M.  Paris,  Hist,  Angi,^  I.  329. 
For  the  application  to  the  Pope  for  leave,  see  Becket,  V.  19.     The  Bermondsey  Amuds  • 
give  the  day  as  the  13th  October  but  under  the  year  1164. 

^  **  Beneficiorimi  .  .  .  qua;  non  simpliciter  tu  sed  Deus  tribuens,*'  etc 

*  Anon,  IV.  27-29.  The  words  attributed  to  Becket  **a  quo  temporalem  tantum 
prxstolabar  dignationem"  imply  a  broad  distinction  in  his  mind  between  his  duties 
to  God  when  holding  lay  oliice,  and  those  when  holding  spiritual  office;  as  his 
career  showed. 

*  **Pauci  nobiscum  .  .  .  soli  sic  scdimus.''  II.  Bosham,  III.  276;  Anon.,  IV.  30; 
Id.  97  ;  E.  Grim^  II.  377. 

^  For  Arnulfs  position  and  career  see  Norgatc,  Am^ci'i/i  Kings,  I.  soa 
'  **  Quantum  salva  justicia  et  ratione  poterimus'';  Becket,  V.  54. 
■  For   communications  that  the  Pope  would  not  commit  to  writing,  see  the  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  to  Becket ;  V.  56. 

"  Otherwise  Little  Citeaux,  between  Blois  and  Chartres. 


\ 
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scholar  Robert  of  Melun,'  just  named  for  the  vacant  See  of  Hereford,  and 
John,  Count  of  Vendome,  had  an  interview  with  Becket  at  Harrow,  in 
order  to  point  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  danger  of 
alienating  the  King  of  England.^  Pressed  on  all  sides  not  to  distract 
the  Kingdom  for  *  a  petty  verbal  dispute,' '  Becket  at  last  gave  way,  and, 
waiting  on  the  King  at  Oxford,  agreed  to  witlidraw  the  obnoxious  saving 

clause,  and  promise  honest  (^^;?<?yf^/if^  observance  of  the  customs.* 
p^^jj^    Grim,  William  of  Canterbury,  and  the~'5iSonym6urwnlef  allege 

that  this  promise  was  obtained  on  the  faith  of  assurances  given 
through  the  Abbot  Philip  to  the  effect  that  Henry  intended  nothing 
derogatory  to  the  *  Order,*  and  that  he  merely  wanted  a  nominal  submis- 
sion for  appearances'  sake.  But  Becket's  secretary  has  nothing  of  this. 
At  any  rate  if  such  an  assurance  was  really  given  Becket  had  no  business 
to  be  taken  in  by  it  or  to  listen  to  it.  But  Bosham's  plain  assertion  is 
that  his  patron  yielded  from  mere  charity,  and  wish  for  peace.  The 
Archbishop,  then,  having  given  this  promise,  the  King  resolved  to  bring 
his  submission  to  a  tangible  shape  by  publishing  an  authoritative  definition 
of  the  'customs,'  and  for  that  purpose  summoned  a  Grand  Council  to 
meet  at  his  hunting  lodge  at  Clarendon  on  or  about  the  25th  January 
1 1 64.*  We  are  assured  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the  'customs'  to  writing 
was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop's  enemies,^  as  if  the 
propriety  of  taking  this  very  natural  step  could  not  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  King's  own  intelligence. 

At  the  appointed  time  and  place  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  dignitaries 
came  together  in  full  numbers.*^  Unfortunately  for  us  there  was  neither 
a  William  of  Malmesbur)',  nor  an  Eadmer,  to  report  the  proceedings, 

*  So  named  from  having  taught  at  Melun  in  succession  to  Abelard,  but  John  of 
Salisbury  says  that  he  was  an  Englishman. 

*  So  I  venture  to  read  the  facts.  Grim,  II.  378,  and  the  Anonymous  writer,  IV.  31, 
represent  the  Abbot  as  bringing  letters  from  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  urging  Becket  to 
submit.  The  former  throws  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Abbot's  mission;  the 
latter  accepts  it.  William  of  Canterbury  seems  to  accept  instructions  given  through 
the  Cardinals,  but  mentions  no  letters,  only  verbal  assurances  ;  I.  15.  Reuter  rejects 
the  mission  ;  I.  355,  566.  I  cannot  believe  in  any  letters  from  Alexander,  but  he  may 
have  directed  the  Abbot  to  talk  over  Becket,  and  keep  him  within  bounds. 

'  **  Unius  verbali  contentione.'* 

*  Bosham,  276,  277  ;  Anon.,  IV.  33  ;  \V.  Cant.,  I.  15.  That  the  interview  took  place 
at  Oxford  also  appears  from  Foliot's  letter,  \.  527.  The  Anonymous  writer  and  Gamier, 
who  copies  him,  place  it  at  Woodstock. 

*  So  R.  Diceto,  I.  312.  Gervase,  I.  176,  gives  the  13th  Januar>'  as  the  day  of  meeting, 
but  that  would  prolong  the  sittings  of  the  Council  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  days,  as  it 
certainly  rose  *  four  days  l)efore  the  Purification,'  t.^.,  on  the  29th  or  30th  January. 

*  H.  Bosham,  tup.  The  complaint  that  the  customs  had  been  reduced  to  writing  is  a 
constant  one  on  the  part  of  Becket's  supporters,  ^.^'.,  V.  149. 

'  See  the  names  of  14  bishops,  10  earls,  and  27  barons  given,  Select  Charters,  131  ; 
•besides  many  other?.* 
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only  a  Herbert  of  Bosham,  and  his  account  in  our  opinion  must  be 
Grand  corrected  by  reference  to  the  statements  of  more  trustworthy 
Council  at  authorities.  The  reader  should  be  told  in  the  first  place  that 
Clarendon.  ^^  these  Grand  Councils  the  King  did  not  sit  with  the  lieges, 
but  apart  in  a  private  chamber  with  his  confidential  advisers ;  the  Prelates 
and  Barons  again  sitting  either  together,  or  separately  according  to  circum- 
stances. Communications  therefore  between  the  several  Estates  had  to  be 
kept  up  by  verbal  messages,  carried  to  and  fro  by  suitable  envoys.^  A 
day  or  two  may  have  elapsed  before  the  assembly  was  fully  constituted.^ 
When  it  was  constituted  and  business  entered  upon,  the  course  of  affain, 
according  to  Becket's  biographers,  was  that  the  King  began  with  the 
very  superfluous  proceeding  of  requiring  Thomas  to  repeat  in  public  his 
Oxford  promise,  still  in  the  dark  as  it  were,  and  without  being  enlightened 
as  to  what  observance  of  the  'customs'  would  entail.  These  accounts 
go  on  to  say  that  Becket,  who  had  begun  to  suspect  the  King's  inten- 
tions, drew  back,  and  refused  to  renew  his  pledge,  whereupon  there 
ensued  a  prolonged  struggle  to  extort  the  desired  concession,  and  that 
it  was  not  until  that  had  been  obtained  that  the  customs  were  produced 
in  writing.  This  version,  no  doubt,  till  now  has  found  general  accept- 
ance, but  we  venture  to  discard  it,^  on  the  strength  of  counter-allegations, 
by  men  who  took  actual  part  in  the  discussions,  whose  word  we  think 
better  entitled  to  credit  than  that  of  Herbert  of  Bosham.  As  we  take 
the  facts,  therefore,  Henry  on  the  first  day  of  actual  sitting,  after  some 
preliminary   discussion,   prodnred^is   *rii<;tnms*  in    the    shape   of   his 

celebrated    Constitutions  ^fClarendon^^  sixteen  ready-drafted 
smutiomL   articles,   intended    to    be    enacted    by   the  assembly  as  an 

Organic  Statute,  or  fundamental  Law  of  the  Constitution  to 
determine  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  Since  the  innovations  of 
the  Conqueror  the  law  had  been  in  a  very  indeterminate  state,  and 
since  Stephen's  time  in  a  state  of  absolute  chaos.  The  clergy  took ' 
their  stand  on  the  Canon  Law,  but  that  had  never  been  recognised  as 
part  of  the  Law  of  England,  except  in  a  very  general  way  by  the 
ordinance   of  William   L     He  and  his  sons   had    followed  a   hand  to 

'  See  the  proceedings  at  Rockingham,  FoitmLuions,  II.  194,  and  below  those  at 
Northampton. 

*  **  Infra  paucos  dies  conveniunt  universi  '* ;  H.  Bosham,  278. 

'  See  the  Appendix  to  this  chapter,  where  I  trace  the  seeming  development  of  the 
popular  account;  accepting  the  recorded  incidents,  I  simply  transpose  them,  placing 
them  after  instead  of  before  the  protluction  of  the  Constitutions. 

*  This  is  clearly  stated  by  Bosham,  279,  who  thus  leaves  no  room  for  the  three  days' 
stniggle  detailed  by  the  others,  which  therefore  must  have  come  after  the  production. 
Bosham,  in  fact,  ignores  all  the  incidents  of  the  struggle,  contenting  himself  with  a 
general  statement  that  the  Constitutions  were  produced  **  facta  obligatione,**  i^.y  after 
Becket  had  agreed  to  them.  W.  fitz  Stephen  also  gives  the  production  of  the  Con- 
stituti<jns  as  the  fust  thing  done  ;  II.  46. 
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mouth  policy,  content  to  carry  any  point  they  wanted  to  carry  by  the 
exercise  of  their  prerogative.  Henry  of  Anjou  wanted  a  clear  and 
settled  state  of  the  law,  and  Becket's  militant  attitude  had  greatly 
assisted  to  settle  him  in  that  purpose.^ 

Of  the  Constitutions  the  principal  provisions  were  as  follows : — 

All  suits  relating  to  advowsons,  whether  between  layman  and  layman, 
or  between  a  clerk  and  a  layman,  to  be  heard  and  determined  in  the 
King's  Court  (s.  i). 

All  clerks  charged  or  accused  of  any  matter  (de  quacumque  re)  to  be 
bound  upon  the  summons  of  the  King's  Justiciar  to  appear  before  the 
King's  Court  to  answer  there,  for  such  things  as  the  Court  shall  hold 
to  be  answerable  there,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  Court  for  such  things 
as  shall  appear  to  be  answerable  before  that  tribunal;  the  Justiciar  to 
send  an  officer  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  Court ;  no 
further  protection  to  be  given  by  the  Church  to  any  clerk  convicted 
of  or  confessing  an  oflfence  (s.  3).^ 

No  archbishop,  bishop,  or  [ecclesiastical]  person  whatever  {^persona 
regni)  to  leave  the  Kingdom  without  the  King's  leave  (s.  4). 

Laymen  not  to  be  accused  in  the  Episcopal  Courts  except  by  lawful 
(iegaies)  witnesses,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  archdeacons. 
In  the  event  of  witnesses  being  afraid  to  come  forward  against  persons 
of  high  position,  the  Sheriff,  on  the  requisition  of  the  Bishop,  to  impanel 
twelve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinity  (de  vidneto)^  or  township  to  declare 
the  truth  on  their  consciences  (s.  6). 

No  tenant  in  chief  or  any  King's  officer  to  be  excommunicated,  or 
his  land  laid  under  interdict  without  a  previous  reference  to  the  King, 
or,  in  case  of  his  absence  abroad,  a  reference  to  his  Justiciar,  so  that 
right  may  be  done,  and  matters  appertaining  to  the  King's  Court  be 
decided  in  the  King's  Court,  and  matters  appertaining  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  be  decided  in  Ecclesiastical  Courts  (s.  7). 

Appeals  (in  spiritual  cases)  to  be  carried  in  due  course  from  the 
Archdeacon  to  the  Bishop,  and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop ; 
with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  King ;  the  matter  to  go  no  further 
without  his  leave  (s.  8). 

Archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons  holding  in  chief 
to  be  deemed  to  hold  in  Barony,  and  under  liability  to  render  all  dues, 
and  perform  all  suits  and  services  incidental  to  such  tenure,  including 
that  of  sitting  on  the  King's  Court,  except  in  cases  involving  penalties 
of  life  or  limb  (s.  11). 

The  rents  and  issues  of  all  vacant  sees,  abbeys,   and  priories  to  go 

'    See  Foliots  letter  already  cited,  Beckety  V.  527,  where  his  best  point  against  Becket 
seems  to  be  that  of  having  unnecessarily  forced  the  King  into  hostile  action. 
^  See  the  text  above,  p.  40. 
'  Hence  our  **  venue.** 
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to  the  King  as  part  of  his  demesne.  Canonical  elections  to  take  place 
under  the  King's  writ,  in  his  chapel,  with  his  assent,  and  by  the  advice 
of  persons  deputed  by  him  for  the  purpose ;  the  Elect  before  conse- 
cration to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  King  of  life  and  limb  and 
earthly  honour,  'saving  his  Order '  (s.  12). 

The  goods  of  men  under  forfeiture  to  the  King  not  to  be  protected 
by  Church  Sanctuary  (s.  14). 

Actions  for  debt,  even  when  involving  questions  of  trust,  to  be  tried 
in  the  King's  Court  (s.  15). 

Sons  of  villeins  not  to  be  ordained  without  the  assent  of  the  lord 
on  whose  land  they  were  born  (s.  16).^ 

These  Articles  give  an  insight  into  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  that  they  were  intended  to  remedy.  Of  their 
legitimate  spiritual  jurisdiction  Henry  had  no  wish  to  deprive  the  clergy. 
He  allows  the  prelates  on  appointment  to  do  homage  *  saving  the  rights 
of  the  Order' ;  his  officers  are  directed  in  certain  cases  to  back  them  up; 
bishops  are  even  authorised  to  hold  pleas  relating  to  land  where  the 
land  in  question  has  been  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful 
men  to  be  frankalmoin — i.e.  Church  land,  and  riot  lay  fief.*  The  article 
giving  the  King  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees  was  clearly  indefensible. 
The  practice  had  been  abjured  by  Henry  and  his  grandfather;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  all  vacant  sees  had  been  regularly  farmed  out  for  the 
King's  benefit  since  the  time  of  Rufus ;  and  we  shall  find  even  such  a 
Pope  as  Innocent  HI.  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  practice.  The 
prohibition  on  clerks  leaving  the  Kingdom  without  leave  would  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  laymen,  as  Becket  complained, 
but  the  restriction  was  necessar}'  to  check  the  endless  appeals  to  Rome, 
that,  like  other  abuses,  had  sprung  up  during  the  Anarchy,'  The  bearing 
of  the  important  third  clause  we  have  already  considered.  We  found 
that  Henry  was  prepared  to  leave  the  trial  of  criminal  clerks  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops,  only  requiring  the  convicted  offender  to  be  handed 
over  for  adequate  punishment  after  degradation.  We  would  therefore 
read  the  clause  as  providing  for  a  preliminary  investigation  before  a  Ropl 
Justice — say,  to  ascertain  if  the  accused  was  really  a  clerk  or  not — if 
found  to  be  such  he  would  be  sent  to  his  Bishops  for  trial;  if  found 
guilty  he  must  be  stripped  of  his  orders,  and  then  sent  back  as  a 
layman  to  the  King's  Court  for  judgment.  But  of  course  even  the 
preliminary  investigation  that  we  suggest  would  involve  the  appearance 

'  See  the  Constitittious  in  Bishop  Stubbs'  Select  Charters^  131,  from  the  Cotton  MS. 
Claudius  B  2,  one  of  the  original  copies.  They  are  also  given  by  \V.  Cant.,  I.  18,  and 
among  the  Becket  Letters,  V.  73,  where  the  articles  condemned  by  the  Archbishop  are 
noted.    Only  clauses  2,  6,  II,  13,  14,  and  16  had  his  approval. 

'^  Sec  clauses  9  and  10. 

'  See  Foundations^  II.  440. 
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of  clerks  before  secular  tribunals  for  criminal  matters,  the  concession 
most  strenuously  resisted.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  Constitutions  "  must 
seem  moderate  and  reasonable  to  any  man  who  does  not  exalt  the  Mitre 
above  the  Crown."  ^  To  the  Churchmen  of  the  period  they  seemed 
intolerable,  as  involving  the  subordination  of  ecclesiastical  to  lay  authority, 
at  a  time  when  they  aspired  to  making  the  Church  supreme.* 

Against  all  the  leading  provisions  Becket  protested  vehemently,  and  at 

length.     With  respect  to  the  article  that  dealt  with  criminal 
jJJ^SSto.     cl^^'^s  he  repeated  the  old  sophism  that  it  would  involve  a 

double  trial  for  one  matter.*  *  It  would  be  bringing  Christ 
again  before  Pontius  Pilate.*  The  restriction  on  clerks  going  abroad 
was  unfair,  and  would  stop  pious  pilgrimages ;  the  Archbishops  were 
bound  to  admit  appeals  to  Rome ;  a  pledge  to  that  effect  was  required 
of  them  when  receiving  their  Pallia,^  In  short  Thomas  refused  to 
sanction  the  Constitutions  as  a  whole,  and  his  suffragans,  as  in  duty 
bound,  took  post  behind  him.*  Without  their  assent  it  is  clear  that  the 
statute  could  not  be  enacted,  and  indeed  without  their  concurrence  it 
could  not  be  worked,  even  if  passed.  But  the  constitutional  theory  of 
the  time  evidently  required  the  several  assent  to  a  new  law  of  each  of  the 
three  Estates  of  the  Realm,  namely,  the  King  and  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal. 

Indignant  as  Henry  was  at  Becket's  refusal,  he  so  far  kept  his  temper 
that  we  next  hear  of  successive  attempts  to  influence  the  Archbishop  by 
mediators  approaching  him  from  different  sides,  and  in  fact  with  a  certain 

regard  for  dramatic  effect.     First  two  Bishops  are  put  forward, 

Joscelin  Bohun  of  Sarum  and  Roger  of  Norwich,  men  under- 
stood to  be  out  of  favour  at  Court,  and  so  likely  to  be  among  the  first 
victims  of  the  King's  wrath  if  he  were  to  be  thwarted.  Their  pleadings 
having  failed,  two  Earls  come  forward,  men  of  the  greatest  standing, 
Robert  of  Leicester  and  Reginald  of  Cornwall ;  their  cue  is  to  deprecate 
the  measures  that  it  might  fall  on  them  to  execute  if  the  King  should 
be  driven  to  extremities.  Becket  still  proving  obdurate  the  King's  cause 
is  taken  up  by  two  Templars,  men  whose  position  appealed  both  to  lay 

'  C.  H.  Pearson,  Hist.  Englaful^  499. 

*  See  Bishop  Stubbs,  Bend.  Peterborough,  II.  xxix,  ;  and  Reuter,  I.  369.  The 
writers  of  the  time  only  notice  Henry's  *  customs  *  to  condeicn  them.  If  old,  they  were 
oM  abuses  *'Non  consuetudines  sed  abusiones."  So  the  letters  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
passim,  W.  Newburgh,  while  doing  justice  to  Henry's  wish  to  introduce  much-needed 
reforms,  thinks  that  he  went  too  far;  I.  140. 

'  '*  Bis  judicabuntur  in  idipsum." 

*  H.  Bosham,  280-283. 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  46.  See  also  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  reported 
Id.  66,  and  the  letter  of  Foliot,  V.  527.  As  he  was  addressing  Becket  he  could  not 
venture  to  tamper  with  facts  equally  well  known  to  both.  All  the  three  give  the  contest 
as  occurring  aifter  the  production  of  the  Constitutions, 
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and  clerical  sentiment,  namely,  Richard  of  Hastings,  the  Grand  Master 
for  England,  and  one  "Otes"  of  Boulogne,^  otherwise  Tosty  of  Saint 
Omer.2  They  implored  the  Archbishop  to  have  mercy  on  his  Church, 
which  might  be  wrecked  by  resistance  to  the  King.     The  third  day  of 

the  struggle  had  now  been  reached.     King  and  Barons  had 

lost  all  patience ;  armed  men  invaded  the  conclave  of  the 
clergy,  throwing  them  into  utter  confusion  and  alarm.^  Then  the  Arch- 
bishop, feeling  himself  overpowered,  according  to  an  assertion  that  we 
can  hardly  reject,  retired  for  a  brief  consultation  with  his  private  advisers. 
Returning  to  his  Episcopal  brethren  he  said  *  If  my  lord  the  King  will 
have  me  to  perjure  myself  (/>.  take  an  oath  he  could  not  keep)  so  be 
it;  I  must  hope   to  do  penance  in   the   future.'^     He    then   proceeded 

formally  to  declare  his   acceptance  of  the  Constitutions  *on 

Accepts  the  ^'s  word  of  truth  .  .  .  honestly,  legally,  and  without  reserve* 

Constitu-    (« ifi  yerbo  veritatis  .  ,  .  bona  fide,  legitime^  sine  dolo  malo "). 

At  his  bidding  the  other  Bishops  did  the  same.*  It  would 
seem  that  the  King  then,  by  way  of  further  guarantees  (ad  cautionem 
majorejii)  for  the  observance  of  the  articles  suggested  that  they  should 
be  sworn  to  and  sealed.  With  respect  to  the  swearing  he  was  proudly 
told  that  a  bishop's  word  was  as  good  as  an  oath ;  as  for  the  sealing 
we  hear  that  Becket  managed  to  evade  that  formality  without  irritating 
the  King  by  a  direct  refusal.  *  It  could  be  done  at  any  time';* 
a  very  palpable  shuffle.^  For  his  own  satisfaction,  however,  he  con- 
sented to  take  away  one  of  the  copies  of  the  Constitutions,  the  Statute 
having  been  engrossed  in  triplicate.  The  Archbishop  of  York  took 
another  copy,  and  the  third  was  consigned  to  the  Royal  Archives.*    On 

'  "  Otes,"  Gamier,  22  ;  **  Hosteus  de  Bolonia,"  Gervase  ;  **  Hostes,"  Anon.,  VI.  35. 
^  So  Reuler,  sup.  I.  362. 

*  W.  Cant.,  I.  16,  17  ;  E.  Grim,  II.  381,  382;  Anon.,  IV.  34,  35;  and  esp.  Foliot's 
letter,  V.  527.  The  others  of  course  place  all  this  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitutions. 

*  **Est  domini  mei  voluntas  ut  pejerem ;  ad  praesens  subeo,  et  incurro  perjurium, 
ut  potero  pzenitentiam  acturus  in  posterum.'*  Foliot,  sitp.  He  could  hardly  invent 
these  words  when  writing  to  the  speaker  of  them,  but  his  suggestion  that  Becket  set 
his  followers  the  example  of  flight  is  most  unfair. 

*  W.  fitz.  S.,  sup.  ;  Foliot,  V.  529;  and  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
sup.y  66. 

®  *'  ArchiprcEsul  .  .  .  dissimulat  regem  exacerbare  tunc  nolens.  Et  caute  quidem  non 
de  piano  negat,  sed  diflferendum  diccbat,"  etc.  ;  H.  Bosham,  288  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chicestcr,  sup.  ;  also  W.  Cant.,  I.  33.  Fitz,  Stephen  says  that  Becket  did  seal,  but  that 
clearly  seems  wrong. 

*  Becket  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  to  inform  him  that  he  had  not  promised 
to  observe  the  customs  absolutely  *as  their  author  boasts'  ("non  absolute  sicut  illarum 
innovator  gloriatur"!)  and  that  he  had  not  sealed  ('scripti  munimento  roborasse'), 
Beckit,  V.    112. 

'  Bosham,  sup. 
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the    29th   or   the    30th   of   January   the   assembly  broke   up,   business 
apparently  having  taken  up  four  days  or  thereabouts.^ 

Deeply  humiliated  at  his  own  weakness,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  be 
SnspeiidB    8"*^^y  ^^  ^^  ^yi'^  backsliding  in  the  future,  Becket  suspended 
Hlmflelf  for  himself   from    all    priestly   functions   until   absolved   by   the 
*'^^'    Pope.*    That   he  never  intended  to  keep  his  promise  may 
be  taken  as  clear  from  his  subsequent  acts  and  words,  and  those  of  his 
friends.     Their  view  was  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  the  laws  of 
God,  and  that  whatever  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  could   not 
stand  or  be  respected.^     For  this  position  Becket  had  Papal  sanction  ; 
because,  about  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Clarendon  Council   he 
must   have   received   a   letter   from   Alexander    releasing   him   from   his 
Oxford    pledge,   and    charging   him   to  consent  to  nothing  that  could 
interfere  with  the  *  liberty '  of  the  Church,  and  more  especially  with  the 
rights  of   the   See  of    Rome.*      Henry  had   not    neglected  diplomatic 
efforts  to  obtain  from  Alexander  concessions   that  might  be 
to'^^l^pe  ^^^  against  Becket.     About  November  *  he  sent  over  Arnulf 
of  Lisieux  and  Richard  of  Ilchester,  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers, 
with  a  double  request :  one  that  the  grant  of  the  Legatine  commission 
formerly  held   by  Theobald,  but  not  conferred   on  Becket,  should   be 
given   to   Roger  of  York;   the  other  for  directions   to  Becket  and  the 
Bishops  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  customs  of  England,  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  their  King.     The  envoys  were  greatly  delayed  by  bad  weather,^ 
and  apparently  only  returned  to  England  about  January.     With  respect 
to  the  Legateship  they  brought  encouraging  assurances.^    With  respect  to 
the  customs  the  answer  given  to  them  personally  is  not  recorded,  but  the 
outcome  of  their  mission,  apparently,  was  the  inhibition  to  Becket. 

Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  after  Clarendon,  despatched  a  fresh  embassy 
to  Sens,  where  Alexander  was,  the  envoys  being  Geoffrey  Riddel,  Arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  John  of  Oxford.     They  were  instructed  again 

'  "Quarta  die  ante  PuriBcationem  ** ;  Summa  Causa ^  IV.  208.  Some  read  this  as 
equivalent  to  the  29th,  some  as  equivalent  to  the  30th  January. 

*  See  J.  Salisb.,  II.  312;  H.  Boshara,  III.  291-293;  and  for  Alexander's  letter 
absolving  Becket,  V.  88.  A  first  suggestion  that  he  might  not  perhaps  have  known 
what  the  customs  were  to  be,  seems  thrown  out  by  the  Pope  (ignorantia,  sicut 
dictum  est). 

■  See  Becket's  words  below,  uttered  at  Northampton,  and  reported  by  his  own 
follower  Fitz  Stephen,  III.  66.  "Quod  contra  fidem  ecclesix  debitam  et  contra 
l^es  Dei  est  non  potest  in  bona  fide  et  legitime  observari."  John  of  Salisbury  regarded 
Becket *s  concession  at  Clarendon  as  merely  a  form  of  words.     "  Verbo  tenus  annuit," 

II.  3"- 

*  Becket^  V.  84.  The  letter  was  clearly  written  after  the  meeting  at  Oxford,  and 
probably  reached  Becket  befl  Clarendon  ;  Renter,  I.  359. 

*  Renter,  T.  265. 

*  R.  Diceto,  I.  312. 

'  See  the  Pope's  letter,  V.  85. 
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to  pray  for  the  Legatine  commission  and  the  recognition  of  the  *  customs,' 
as  accepted  by  the  Bishops.  But  it  would  seem  that  Henry  refrained 
from  sending  the  actual  text  of  the  Constitutions^  contenting  himself 
with  sending  some  general  summary,  as  we  are  expressly  told  that  the 
Constitutions  as  enacted  had  never  been  seen  by  the  Pope,  or  the 
Cardinals,  till  produced  by  Becket  at  Sens  late  in  the  year.^  In  their 
prayer  for  the  acceptance  of  the  customs  the  King's  agents  were  sup- 
ported by  letters  from  both  Roger  of  York  and  Becket,  the  concurrence 
of  the  latter  being  a  transparent  device  to  humour  the  King.  It  was 
probably  on  the  strength  of  this  concession  that  he  wrote  to  the  French 
King  saying  that  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Henry  and  had  regained 
his  favour.^  Rotrou  Bishop  of  Evreux  is  also  named  as  concurring  in  1 
this  mediation.^  On  neither  point  did  Henry  receive  anything  very 
satisfactory.  The  Pope,  seeing  through  Becket's  application,  declined  to 
ratify  the  Constitutions.^  At  the  same  time  he  urged  Thomas,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  considering  the  needs  of  the  times,  to  consult 
the  King's  wishes  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  *  saving  the 
honour  of  his  Order.'  The  Legatine  commission  in  favour  of  Roger 
of  York  Alexander  granted,  but  under  conditions  that  made  it  impossible 
for  the  King  to  make  any  use  of  it,  and  so  it  was  returned  as  a  mere 
mockery  and  delusion.^ 

Henry  now  resolved   to   take   the   offensive   against   the   Archbishop, 

who   was  in  a  very  isolated   position.      The   Pope   was  pre- 
Bcckot's 
Poaition.     pared  to  stand  by   him,   but   the  majority  of  the   Cardinals 

were  too  much  in  awe  of  Henry  to  do  anything  that  might 

offend  him.      Louis     also    feared    the    King   as   well    as    hating    him. 

Becket's   friends   abroad   agreed   in   urging  him   if  possible   to  come  to 

terms    with    Henry.      A    retirement    to   France   was   suggested,   and  a 

plausible   excuse   for  doing    so   laid    before    him,    in    the    shape    of  a 

personal  appeal  to  the  Pope  in  the   matter  of  Clarembald,  the   Abbot 

of    St.    Augustine's,    Canterbury,    who    refused    to    make  profession  of 

obedience.^     We   hear  of  Becket   taking   ship  at   Romney,  one  of  his 

'  See  below,  and  H.  Bosham,  343. 

*  See  his  letter  to  Louis,  V.  80.  In  an  earlier  letter  he  had  declined  gratefully 
the  offer  of  a  refuge  in  France,  70. 

'  W.  Cant.,  I.  24  ;  Anon.,  IV.  37. 

*  **  Petitionem  istam  netjuaquam  admisimus."  Becket,  referring  to  the  Pope's  action 
in  the  matter,  could  only  venture  to  say  that  the  '  Constitutions  had  been  rather  con- 
demned than  approved  by  him'  (*' potius  improbatae  quam  approbatae ").     W.  fitz  S., 

III.  67. 

*  See  the  Pope's  letter,  V.  86;  W.  Cant.,  I.  24;  Cf.  Grim,   II.  383,  384;  Anon., 

IV.  37,  38.     For  the  Legatine  commission  see  the  letters,  V.  85,  87,  91,  94,  113.     There 
again  Becket  was  impracticable. 

*  See  the  various  letters,  V.  70,  80,  97-103,  113,  1 14.  The  contumacy  of  Clarembald 
weighed  heavily  on  Becket,  Id.  1 1 3.  The  question  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vork*s  cross 
was  another  sore  subject  ;  !d,  67-69,  82,  83. 
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manors,  to  leave  the  country,  secretly,  and  without  leave,  a  clear  in- 
fringement of  one  of  the  Clarendon  regulations,  and  that  a 
^*P^St**  regulation,  without  doubt,  not  introduced  by  Henry,  but 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Foul  winds  frus- 
trated the  Archbishop's  attempt.  Conscious  of  his  mistake  he  went  to 
Woodstock  to  see  the  King,  and  explain  his  conduct.  He  was 
admitted  to  a  bare  formal  audience,  but  nothing  more,  the  King  con- 
tenting himself  with  asking  him  sarcastically  if  England  was  not  big 
enough  to  hold  them  both.^  Meanwhile  the  ostensible  root  of  the 
trouble  remained  where  it  was,  Henry  endeavouring  to  bring  guilty 
clerks  to  justice,  and  Becket  systematically  resisting  him.^ 

At  last,  however,  the  King  found  an  opportunity  for  bringing  Becket's 

attitude  towards   the   Constitutions  to  a  final  test.      Among   other  legal 

reforms  he  had   introduced  a  rule,   obviously  intended   to  control   the 

action  of  the  private  courts  of  Sac  and  Soc,  under  which  a  suitor  who 

had  failed  in  the  court  of  his  lord  might  carry  the  proceedings  up  to 

the  King's  Court,  on  taking  an  oath,    supported  by  two   compurgators 

to   the   effect  that  justice   had  not  been  done  to  him  in  the  manorial 

court.2    John   Marshal,   a  leading  magnate,^  brought  an  action   in   the 

archiepiscopal  court  to   recover  certain   lands  to  which   he 

^M^ihiSL^^^^^    claim,    and    having    failed,     took    advantage    of    this 

opening   to    appeal    to    the    King.      Henry    at    once    cited 

Becket  to  appear  on  the  14th  September  to  answer  for  the  failure   of 

justice  to  Marshal.     The   Archbishop  did   not  attend  in  person,  being, 

as   some   said,    unwell ;  *    but   he   sent   four    milites    with    letters    from 

himself  and  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  to  put  in  an  appearance  for  him.     They 

3^g^^      were  instructed  to  plead  in  bar  of  the  appeal;  first  that  no 

Pleads  by   wrong  had  been  done  to  Marshal  ;  and  secondly  that  the  oath 

^'    on   which   the  appeal  was   based   was   null  and    void.     The 

objection  taken  was  that  John  had  been  sworn  not  on  the  Gospels,  or 

on  any  relics  of  Saints ;   but  only  on  a  *  troper,'  a  sort  of  hymn-book, 

'  H.  Bosham,  III.  273  ;  Foliot,  Becket^  V.  529.  This  letter  refutes  the  account  of 
Grim,  II.  389.  Fitz  Stephen  combining  the  version  has  two  attempts,  III.  49  ;  he  also 
alleges  that  Becket  was  refused  an  audience  at  Woodstock. 

-  W.  Cant.,  I.  25-29  ;  E.  Grim,  II.  385-389;  Gamier,  39;  J.  Salisb.,  II.  312. 

■  Glanville,  De  Legg.  Angl,,  XII.  7  ;  extracted  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  Hoveden,  I.  225  ; 
also  in  substance  Anon.,  IV.  41.  Henry's  regulation,  as  suggested  by  Reuter,  I.  399, 
probably  only  reduced  existing  custom  to  more  definite  shape.  We  cannot  suppose  the 
private  courts  to  have  been  exempt  from  all  liability  to  revbion. 

*  **  Quidam  ex  proceribus,"  Anon.,  IV.  41 ;  *  Quidam  regni  nobilium,'  Foliot,  V.  530. 
He  was  probably  Matilda's  old  supporter  and  the  father  of  William  Marshal,  afterwards 
the  great  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

*  So  E.  Grim,  II.  390,  and  Anon.,  IV.  41.  But  neither  William  fiU  Stephen  nor 
Bosham,  Becket's  personal  attendants,  allege  any  illness,  and  so  the  fact  must  be 
considered  doubtful.     Foliot  taxed  Becket  with   having  simply  refused    to    appear ; 

V.  530. 
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a  collection  of  *  tropes '  or  versicles  to  be  sung  during  Mass  at  certain 
festivals.^  Henry,  who,  apparently,  was  sitting  in  person  to  hear  the 
case,  was  most  indignant  at  Becket's  non-appearance,  treating  it  as 
contempt  of  court,  and,  presumably  as  a  direct  breach  of  the  i2tli 
article   of  the    Constitutions,      A   fresh    citation    was    imme- 

Q^JJSJa  "mediately  issued  calling  on  Thomas  to  appear  before  a 
Grand  Council  to  be  held  at  Northampton  on  the 
6th  October,  then  and  there  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in  connection 
with  Marshal's  case.  Grand  Councils,  like  the  Witenagemots  of  earlier 
times,  could  always  sit  as  High  Courts  of  Justice  in  State  trials.  The 
Archbishop  would  thus  be  forced  to  accept  the  Constitutions  or  else 
be  condemned  in  default.  As  one  of  the  greater  Barons  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  a  special  writ  of  summons,  addressed  to  himself 
in  person.  But  on  this  occasion  he  only  received  a  general  summons 
through  the  Sheriff,  as  if  he  had  been  a  minor  Baron,  the  King 
refusing  to  address  him  personally  with  the  greeting  incidental  to  a 
special  writ.^ 

On    the    appointed  day   Becket   came  to   Northampton.     Herbert  of 

Council  of   ^^sham  and   William  fitz  Stephen   were   in  attendance,   the 

Northamp-  latter  probably  as  his  legal  adviser.     Next  morning  (Tuesday 

"■        7  th   October)  after    Mass    the    Archbishop    waited    on    the 

King  in  the  Castle,  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  kiss  of  peace.*     Becket 

then  asked  leave  to  go  abroad  to  see  the  Pope  on  the  question  of  the 

Archbishop  of  York's  cross.     This  was  refused.*    Thomas  then  referred 

to  the  case  of  the  Marshal ;  Henry  told  him  that  that  would  be  taken 

on  the  morrow.^ 

On  Thursday,  8th  October,  before  a  full  sitting  of  English  prelates, 
earls,  and  barons,  with  some  from  Norniandy,  Becket  was  formally 
charged  with  treasonable  contempt  of  the  King's  *  majesty,'  and  breach 
of  his  homage  bond,  and  oath  of  allegiance,  as  Archbishop  and  tenant- 
in-chief,  in  that  he  had  neither  appeared  in  person  on  the  14th  September, 
nor  sent  any  sufficient  excuse,  whether  of  bodily  infirmity  or  pressing 
ecclesiastical  duty,  to  account  for  his  absence.^  His  pleas  that  the 
case  had  been  properly  tried  in  his  court  and  full  justice   done,  were 

'  "  Super  librum  troponim";  \V.  fitz  S.,  III.  50;  "Troparium**;  Anon.,  IV.,  41. 
See  Canon  J.  C.  Robertson,  Life  of  Becket^  in. 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  III.,  49-51 ;  E.  Grim,  II.  390,  391 ;  Anon.,  sup, 
'  W.  fitz  S.,  sup. 

^  E.  Grim  and  Anon.,  sup, ;  Gamier,  52.  Roger  wanted  to  be  allowed  to  have  his 
cross,  the  emblem  of  an  archbishop,  borne  before  him  outside  his  own  Province.  That 
was  quite  inadmissible.     See  below,  p.  59. 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  sup.  He  was  present.  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  also  was  there,  clearly 
states  that  business  did  not  begin  till  Thursday,  8th  October  (p.  296). 

*  **  Neque  corporis  infirmitatem,  vel  necessariam  quae  differi  non  poterat  ecclesiastid 
officii  administrationem/'  etc. 
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rejected  as  inadmissible;   and  the  King  pressing  for  judgment,  he  was 

declared  guilty,  the  consequent  penalty  to  be  forfeiture  of  all 
^JJJ^I^  his  goods  and  chattels    *  at    the   mercy  of   the    King '    (ad 

misericordiam  Regts\  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  latter  should 
be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  composition.^  So  far  everything  had  gone 
smoothly,  all  were  at  one.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  uttering 
the  sentence,  a  slight  hitch  occurred  to  betray  the  difficulties  of  the 
King's  position.     Barons  and  prelates  alike  shrank  from  the  invidious  task 

of  condemning  a  man  invested  with  the  halo  of  the  Pallium, 
j5J2Surelt?  ^^^^  order  sought  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  other.     The 

Barons  thought  that  an  ecclesiastic  should  be  sentenced  by 
ecclesiastics.     The  Prelates  protested  that  they  only  sat  there  as  barons. 

The  irony  of  fate  threw  the  duty  on  the  senior  Prelate,  Henry 
^JJJ^®^    of    Blois,    the    Bishop    of    Winchester,^    a     thorough-going 

Churchman,  who,  by  making  his  brother  Stephen  King  of 
England,  had  done  most  to  bring  about  the  present  deadlock.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  his  friends  Becket  protested,  utterly  rejecting  the  right 
of  any  court  to  try  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.^     But,  whether  with 

or  without  protest,  he  was  persuaded  to  bow  to  the  decision 
Q^j^J^J^ttds.  ^^  ^^^    assembly,   and    tender    a   special   composition.     His 

offer  was  accepted,  the  bishops,  all  but  Foliot,  joining  in 
security  for  the  amount."* 

Marshal's  own  case  was  then  taken  up.  But  there  Becket  gained 
the  day,  the  King  being  content  to  accept  his  declaration  that  John's 
claim  had  been  rejected  on  its  merits,  and  that  he  had  not  taken  a 
proper  oath.*  Probably  Henry  saw  that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  press 
a  case  where  the  feelings  of  the  Magnates  would  not  be  with  him. 
Interference  with  their  private  jurisdictions  was  a  matter  of  which  they 
were  very  jealous.®  The  King  so  far  had  vindicated  his  Constitutions ; 
at  any  rate  he  had  forced  the  Primate  of  all  Britain  to  submit  to  the 

'  Becket  subsequently  asserted  that  there  were  standing  compositions  for  misericorduM 
in  different  localities,  and  that  by  the  custom  uf  Kent  he  ought  to  have  been  let  off  with 
forty  shillings.  That  might  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  the  Pipe  Rolls  show  amerciaments 
running  up  to  ;f  200  and  more ;  e.g.^  7  Henry  II.,  p.  29. 

«  W.  fiu  S.,  52,  53. 

'  See  H.  Bosham,  HI.  297,  and  Anon.,  IV.  42.  Foliot  in  the  letter  already  cited, 
suggests,  perhaps  sarcastically,  that  Becket  yielded  to  the  consideration  that  the  King 
by  virtue  of  his  consecration  was  clothed  with  something  of  an  ecclesiastical  character ; 
^'  531*  53^  I^itz  Stephen  says  "sustinuit  consilio  episcoporum  .  .  .  quasi  concessione 
judicii,"  p.  53.     Renter  rejects  any  protest. 

*  Fitz  S.,  H.  Bosh.,  and  Anon  ,  sup^ ;  Grim,  II.  391.  Fitz  Stephen  and  Bosham  are 
silent  as  to  any  composition.  Grim  and  the  Anonymous  writer  notice  it,  and  give  it  as 
;f  500  ;  so  does  Diceto,  I.  313.  W.  Canterbury,  1.  30,  gives  it  as  ;^S0>  a-nd  Gamier, 
32»  as  ;f  300.     Diceto  says  the  amerciament  was  '  taxed '  at  ;f  500  (habita  taxione). 

*  Grim,  sup,  ;  W.  Canty.,  I.  31 ;  Anon.,  43. 

*  Anon.,  40,  41. 
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sentence  of  his  court.  Probably  for  his  own  credit  he  would  have  done 
well  to  rest  there  for  the  time,  ready  to  renew  the  struggle,  if  needful, 
when  a  fresh  case  should  present  itself.  But  Henry  was  a  self-confident 
man,  spoiled  by  success,  and  utterly  intolerant  of  opposition.  He  had 
not  had  the  early  lessons  of  adversity  that  had  taught   his  grandfather 

self-restraint  and  patience.     He  proceeded  to  follow  up  his 
Procee^iffs.  ^^^^  victory   by   a   series   of    mean p^nifngging   attarks  on 

Bejfcet,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  demands,  going  back  to 
the  time  of  his  tenure  of  office  as  Chancellor.  The  first  call  on  hira 
was  for  ^300  received  from  the  constableships  of  Eye  and  Berkhamp- 
stead.  Becket  protested,  very  rightly,  that  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
a  claim  of  which  he  had  received  no  notice,  but,  under  protest,  he 
declared  that  he  had  spent  the  whole  and  more  on  public  works  in 
London  and  elsewhere.^  But  Henry  refused  to  accept  these  payments 
as  sufficient  vouchers,  and  demanded  judgment.  Then  Thomas  declar- 
ing gracefully  that  no  mere  money  question  should  come  between  the 
King  and  himself  submitted,  and  eventually  produced  sureties,  the  King's 
cousin  William  Earl  of  Gloucester  being  one  of  them.  So  ended  the 
first  day.2 

But  the  King   had   not   done   yet.      On   Friday  9th  October  Becket 

received  demands  for  500  marks  lent  to  him  by  Henry  for 
Demands.    ^^^  Toulouse  campaign ;   and  another  500  marks  for  which 

the  King  had  stood  surety  for  him  to  a  certain  Jew;  and 
finally  for  an  account  of  all  his  receipts  from  vacant  sees  during  the  time 
that  he  held  the  Seal,  the  total  being  supposed  to  amount  to  the 
prodigious  sum  of  30,000  marks  (^20,000).'  Again  Becket  declared 
that  he  could  not  be  justly  called  to  account  without  notice,  but  that 
at    the    proper    time    and    place   his  accounts  would    be    forthcoming. 

Henry  sent  word  that  the  Archbishop  could   not  be  allowed 
Wante<L     ^^   leave   the  Castle  without  giving  security.     Becket  replied 

that  for  security  he  must  consult  his  clergy.  At  last  however 
he  was  allov/ed  to  retire.  But  we  are  told  that  from  that  time  no  more 
barons  called  at  the  Archbishop's  quarters  at  St.  Andrew's  monastery.* 
The  breach  with  the  King  seemed  complete. 

On  the  morning  of  the   third   day  (Saturday,    loth  October)  all   the 
higher  clergy  came   to   Becket's   lodgings.     Separate  consultations   were 

'  The  receipts  from  Berkhampstead  were  fully  accounted  for  on  the  Pipe  Roll, 
9  Henry  II.,  p.  24.  For  Eye  there  is  one  payment  of  ;^ 1 50  3J.  'jd.  without  further 
detail,  p.  34. 

^  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  53. 

*  So  H.  Bosham.     But  in  such  matters  chroniclers'  estimates  are  of  little  worth. 

*  Fitz  S.,  53,  54.  I  follow  him,  as  a  lawyer  and  the  clearer-headed  man  of  the 
two,  in  preference  to  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who,  with  other  differences,  places  the 
demand  for  the  accounts  on  the  Saturday  ;  III.  290.     Reuter  follows  him. 
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held  by  him  with  the  bishops  and  the  abbots.^  Foliot,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  thought  that,  considering  Becket's  previous  relations 
^oSl?  ^*^^  ^^  K-ing,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church,  entire  sub- 
mission, even  to  the  point  of  resigning  the  Primacy,  would 
be  the  wisest  course.^  Hilary  of  Chichester  took  the  same  view;  and 
so  did  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  the  last  holding 
that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  suffer  rather  than  the  whole 
Church  be  exposed  to  ruin.  Roger  of  Worcester,  the  King's  cousin,^ 
declined  to  give  any  advice.  But  Henry  of  Winchester  protested  against 
such  an  utter  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  Church.*  Others  not  named, 
probably  men  of  minor  position,  urged  Becket  to  honour  the  King 
without  sacrificing  his  dignity,  by  standing  his  trial  for  the  accounts, 
from  which  they  assured  him  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  while  others 
again  said  that  if  he  were  to  give  up  every  penny  of  income,  he  ought 
never  to  divest  himself  of  his  sacred  office.*  Eventually  it  would  seem 
thfl^  they  went  tn  thp  Pa^Hp^  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
to  offer  on  Becket's  behalf  a  composition  of  two  thousand  marks.  The 
offer  was  rejected ;  ®  and  then  again  at  the  suggestion  of  the  same  Prelate 
they  retired,  pleading  t^>*>  r^i^ncA  giv^n  to  Becket  when  appointed 
archbishop.*^ 

Sunday  was  spent  in  further  deliberations  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  Arch- 
bishop  never   leaving   the   premises,   and   at  night  he  fell   ill,®  breaking 
down  under  the  prolonged  strain.     In  consequence  he  failed 

B6Ck6t  ni,  r  o  T 

to  appear  on  the  Monday.  Henry  swore  that  he  must  be 
shamming,  and  eventually  sent  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Cornwall  to 
ascertain  the  facts.  Becket  told  them  that  if  he  had  to  be  carried  in 
a  litter  {Jecticd)  he  would  come  on  the  morrow.® 

Tuesday,  13th  October,  witnessed  the  crisis  of  the  painful  drama.  The 
principles  that  Becket  identified  with  the  name  of  Christ  would  have 
paralysed  all  government,  and  relegated  England  to  the  theocratic 
imbecility  of  Anglo-Saxon  days.  The  Constitutions  were  the  enactment 
of  a  duly  qualified  assembly.  Becket  evidently  did  not  intend  to  be 
bound  by  them.     He  had  already  committed  a  distinct  breach  of  them 

'  Fitz  S.     Reuter,  j///.,  holds  these  consultations  to  have  been  carried  on  at   the 
Castle,  but  I  think  that  very  unlikely. 
^  Cf.  Foliot's  letter,  V.  535. 
'  Son  of  Earl  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

•  Allan  of  Tewkesbury,  Becket,  II.  326-328  ;  Fitz  S.,  III.  54,  55- 

•  Fitz  S.,  sup, 

•  Id. 

'  H.  Bosham,  300.      So  I  harmonise  the  accounts  of  the  two  eye-witnesses  which 
are  not  altogether  at  one. 

•  The  attack  was  apparently  one  of  lumbago.      **  Renes  frigore  et  dolore  contre- 
muerunt";  **  ccrvicalia"  (poultices?)  had  to  be  heated  and  applied;  FiU  S.,  sup, 

•  FiU  S.,  56 ;  Bosham,  300,  301  ;  Grim,  II.  393. 
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by  atrempdn^  to  go  abroad  withoct  kare.     On  this  point  the  feeling  of 

the  cocnrrT  was  against  him.     We  ful  to  trace  any  indication 

Yr^^r!^!^  of  that  Lay  sympathy  that  Anselm  in  his  struggle  with  Rafus 

had  enlisted  at  Rockingham.^    Thf-  Rarftfi?  w^rr  '»^liti  f^ 

Henrv^JJ-r-though  his  imjast  attacks  on  false  issues  gave   eTery  moral 

advantage  to  his  antagonist. 

The  day  opentd  with  a  final  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  to  frighten 
Becket  into  submission,  and  resignation  of  his  office.  It  was  credibly 
reported,  they  said,  that  if  he  went  again  to  court,  without  having  come 
to  terms  with  the  King,  he  was  to  be  impeached  for  breach  of  his 
allegiance  through  infringement  of  the  Clarendon  articles,  and  im- 
prisoned— if  not  worse.'  The  hopelessness  of  contending  with  the  King 
was  also  insisted  on.  The  Bishopg^attemptfaUegj  -q'gpal|y.  Revoking 
the  concessions  that  he  had  previoi^'  T)een  induced  to  make,  Becket 
at  once  assunQed_an_aUilude  of  uncompromising  defiance.  Going  back 
to  the  matter  for  which  he  had  or^nalTynjeen  brought  to 
tlnowB  away  Northampton,  the  case  of  John  Marshal,  he  took  his  brethren 

SeaVteid.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ha\*ing  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  and  condemned 
him  to  a  penalty  greatly  exceeding  the  established  com- 
position, which,  he  averred,  ought  to  have  been  simply  forty  shillings  for 
him  as  a  Kentish  man ;  or  at  most  a  hundred  shillings,  according  to  the 
rule  in  London.  He  inhibited  them  from  again  sitting  on  him  for  any 
matter  anterior  to  his  promotion  to  the  Primacy,'  appealing  in  the  mean- 
time to  the  Papal  Chair ;  lastly,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  give 
effect  to  the  judgment  of  any  lay  tribunal  upon  him,  as  popular  rumour 
anticipated,  he  charged  the  prelates  on  their  canonical  obedience  to 
visit  the  offenders  with  immediate  excommunication.  Against  this  last 
injunction  Gilbert  Foliot  at  once  entered  a  counter-appeal  to  the  Pope. 
The  Bishops  then  retired,  all  but  Henry  of  Winchester  and  Joscelin  of 
Salisbury,  who  stayed  to  speak  in  private  some  words  of  comfort  to  the 
Archbishop.* 

The  Bishops  having  dispersed,  Becket,  as  if  to  nerve  himself  for  the 
final  struggle,*  went  to  a  chapel  in  the  monastery  dedicated  to  the  proto- 
martyr  St.  Stephen,  and  celebrated  the  Mass  of  that  Saint  with  "its 
significant  introit  "  '\Etenim  sederunt principes,^*  (The  rulers  take^4X>unsel 
together  against  the  I^rd  and  against  his  anointed.)  ^     Still   further  to 

'  Sec  Foundations^  II.  195. 

"^  **  Imminere  captionem  aut  quod  detenus,"  H.  Bosham,  301. 

'  So  W.  fttz  S.  the  lawyer  and  man  of  accuracy ;  Bosham  extends  the  inhibition 
to  any  matter  touching  Becket  personally.  See  also  Becket's  letter  "  Appellavimus 
ct  ap|K'llati  Humus." 

*  W.  flit  S.,  62  :  H.  Bosham,  302,  303  ;  Foliot,  V.  $35,  $36. 

*  "  VmaX  He  ad  luilirstram." 

*  pHaliMH  II.  2.  Cnf.  Becket's  oflfcnsive  protest  that  at  Northampton  Christ  was 
AKnin  hr()U|;ht  to  trial  in  his,  Becket's,  person,  V.  494. 
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emphasise  his  proceeding  he  donned  his  archiepiscopal  Pall,  a  sacred 
badge  usually  reserved  for  high  festivals.  Of  course  the 
^  injudicious  act  was  immediately  reported  at  court,  where  it 
excited  intense  indignation,  being  naturally  regarded  as  at 
once  a  challenge  and  an  insult ;  a  suggestion  that  the  tyrannical  King 
might  be  prepared  to  send  his  Archbishop  to  a  martyr's  doom ;  but  that 
the  Archbishop  was  still  prepared  to  face  him.^  Becket*s  intention  had 
been  to  go  to  court  in  full  pontificals,  barefooted,  and  carrying  his  own 
cross.  Friendly  remonstrances,  however,  induced  him  to  abandon  that 
purpose,  and  to  content  himself  with  riding  to  the  Castle  in  his  usual 
garb  and  style.  But  under_liie  influence  of  the  alarmist  rumours  that 
surrounded  him  he  thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  for  the  worst  by  carrying 
the  Eucharistic^wafer  secreted  on  his  person.*  Dismounting  at  the  Castle 
gate  he  took  the  cross  from  his  Welsh  bearer,  Alexande#  Llywelyn, 
_  and  entered  the  hall,  carrying  it  in   his  ownliands,  to  the 

tS^fttff  consternation  of  all  present.^  Hugh  of  Nonant,  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Lisieux,  who  had^ome  with  Becket,  being  one 
of  his  household,  addressing  himself  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  asked  him  if  he 
could  allow  the  Primate  to  carry  his  own  cross.  *  Good  Sir,*  was  the 
answer,  *  he  always  was  a  fool,  and  always  will  be  one.'  ^  Nevertheless 
Foliot  joined  Robert  of  Melun,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  distinguished 
dialectician  and  teacher,  in  begging  the  Archbishop  to  lay  down  his 
cross.  *  If  the  King  now  were  to  draw  the  sword,  forsooth,'  said  they, 
*  King  and  Archbishop  would  be  fairly  matched.'  *  *  Let  the  King  draw 
the  sword  if  he  will,*  was  the  answer,  *I  will  cling  to  the  emblem  of 
peace.'  ®  Cross  in  hand  Becket  marched  through  the  hall  to  the  inner 
chamber  where  the  prelates  sat,^  the  others  uking  their  seats  beside 
him  in  due  order.  Last  of  all  appeared  Roger  of  York,  with  his  cross 
borne  before  him,  in  equal  defiance  both  of  recognised  usage,  and  of 
recent  Papal   prohibition.®    The  prelates,  all  but  Thomas,  were  shortly 

'  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  56;  H.  Bosham,  304;  W.  Cant.,  I.  32;  E.  Grim.,  II.  393; 
Anon.,  IV.  45. 

'  W.  fitz  S.,  and  Bosh.,  sup.  For  Becket*s  fear  of  personal  violence,  see  his 
letter,  V.  495. 

'  *'Qm  aderant  obstapuere  omnes*";  Fits  S.  ;  "  Videntes  stapent  universi,  anguntur 
pontifices,  indignantur  proceres";  Bosham. 

•  FiU  S.,  57. 

*  "  En  bene  omatum  regem,  bene  omatam  archiepisoopum.'* 

*  Fitz  S.,  sup,  ;  Bosham,  305. 

'  Grim,  II.  393,  394 ;  Anon.,  IV.  46. 

•  Fitz  S.,  57,  58.  The  Archbishop  of  York  was  never  allowed  to  carry  his  cross 
within  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  For  attempting  to  do  so  Thurstan  had  seen  his 
cross-bearer  turned  out  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor ;  FauHdaHcms,  II.  307.  Application 
had  been  made  to  the  Pope  on  Roger's  behalf  in  this  matter,  and  he  vouchsafed  a 
truly  Papal  conoessioii,  granting  nothing :  that  is  to  say  he  anthorised  Roger  to  carry 
his  cross — as  he  might  do  in  his  own  Province ;   and  to  crown  kings— as  he  might 
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SLiyoI  Tr-!k*ra2t  21  xil  ^d^kt  cbomber;  tfie  Primate, 
cr:s5  -Ji  biJitl  rrrrxiinar  :=  ^  xac.  ^rri  Els  two  attendants,  Herbert 
cc  E.:f?Ciizi  izii  "iVZiazi  i^r  Scepcen.  Krrrsr  it  his  feet  in  silence.  In 
fir:  E^ikrc  was  5i:c:ifv^:j^  ti  i^  pi-ggrnnn  of  a  man  in  cnstodv,  with  a 
RcTiI  zz^irs^a"  w:i::ii  =  ra::af-  kieepc::^  |::ard  otter  him.  Fitz  Stephen 
hiTirriz  nien  ^  i^J  5ceik  ^  225  rrar^gyr  was  perempcorily  otdered  to  sit 
doTr::!  "*  j^^  isf  b^t'i  ^2$  ryirJC-- 

Prcicczred  i=?i  xrizr^^sc  ^Sjcisssocs  rook  pbce  in  the  upper  diamber 
I  ••  ;>  /«?  CifarJj  "*!.  Hec-r  hii  bees  stmrynely  irritated  br  Beckef s  entry 
wiih  his  cross,  icd  r«e  isipctarixis  i:  sn^^ested ;  bat  moie  serious  matter 
fo'JoiTcid  when  dac  Bish.D96  reported  the  momii^s  proceedings  at  St 
Andrew's,  ind  rh^  gih:bc^J:;yi.  and  ^^^  jgp*^^  ^^  P^'Bfff  Eventually  a 
depcLiifcn  of  Liy  mizm:es  wxs  sen:  down  to  enqtiire  if  Thomas  admitted 
yi^  wi»g^«  hiving   bfoken   :he  Clarendon  le^nlations  as  alle^d;*  the 

Seqnre-     breach  of  these  being  claimed  as  involving  a  breach  of  his 

persona:  allezimce  to    the    King.       Henry    also  wanted  to 

knox  \{  the  .Archbishop  was  prepared  to  give  the  required  security  for 

rendering  his  accoimts.  and  for  standing  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Y^        In  a  calm  well  delivered  speech  Becket  repeated  his  old  pleas. 

Prtn"*tj^»    His  homage  and   fealty  to  the  King  had  only   been  given 

saving  'his  obedience  to  God,  hb  ecclesiastical  dignity,  and 

archiepiscopal  honour';*  he  had  not  been  dted  to  answer  any  suit  but 

that  of  the  Marshal ;  all  that  he  had  received  as  Chancellor,  with  more  of 

his  own,  he  had  spent  on  the  Kings  service ;  before  consecration  he  had 

been  released  from  all  secular  demands,  as  they  all  well  knew ;  security  for 

accounts  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  give  before  trial,  and  all  his 

friends  were  already  overwhelmed  with  liabilities  on  his  accoimt ;  as  for 

the  inhibition  and  the  appeal  he  frankly  admitted  both,  renewing  them, 

and  finally  committing  himself  personally,  and  the  Church  of  Canterbur)', 

to  the  protection  of  God  and  the  Pope.* 

The  breach  of  the  Constitutions  having  been  thus  admitted  Henry  began 
to  press  the  Bishops  to  concur  with  the  Barons  in  passing  an  immediate 
sentence  on  their  Archbishop.     But  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  the  inhibition 

do  in   the  al>scnce  of   the  Archbishop  of   Canterbury.    Becket,   V.   21.    The  grant, 
however,   had   been  interpolated,  or  interpreted  to  extend  to  carrying  the   cross  in 
all    Kngland,   whereupon   Alexander  on   Becket's  remonstrance  wrote  to  correct  the 
minapprchcnsion ;  Id.  67,  68,  69  ;  82. 
'  W.  fit/.  S.,  57-59;  H.  Hosh.,  306. 

^  The  inhibition  was  charged  as  a  contravention  of  the  article  that  required  bishops  to 
nit  on  the  Kinjj'H  Court. 

'  The  honiajjc  ond  fealty  of  a  bishop  to  a  King  were  in  fact  only  given  **  salvo  ordinc 
«uo*'  {Constitutions  Clarend.,  12).  But  a  general  saving  clause  could  not  overrule 
upccUic  pHivinionM  to  which  a  definite  assent  had  been  given. 

*  W.  fiiy.  S.,  63.  64.  With  respect  to  the  release  Henry  denied  that  hb  son  had 
■ttthorlty  to  (jrAnt  it  ;  Diccto,  I.  314. 
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would  involve  on  their  part  a  defiance  of  spiritual  authority,  a  sacrifice 

of  all  Church  principles,  and  a  risk  of  censures  that  no 
^?^m^^  ecclesiastics    could   be    expected    to    face.     They   protested 

vehemently,  and  the  King  after  considerable  discussion  was 
obliged  to  recognise  the  force  of  their  objections.  But  if  they  could  not 
go  as  far  as  the  King  wished,  they  were  able  to  propose  a  middle  course ; 
A  Middle  ^^^y  would  eatPf  an  appeal  to  Rome,  praving  for  the  deposi- 
Coarse  tion  ofBecket  on  the  groundoiMperjury.^  i,e,  the  breach  of 
Boggeeted.  his  Clarendon  promise,  pledgin^Uiemselves  to  prosecute  the 
appeal  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  The  offer  having  been  accepted,  they 
returned  to  the  chamber  where  the  Archbishop  had  been  left  sitting. 
Hilary  of  Chichester  in  declaring  the  appeal  addressed  the  Primate  in 
bitter  words.  *  Truly  My  Lord,*  he  said,  *  By  your  inhibition  you  have 
placed  us  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil'  He  then  recapitulated  the 
proceedings  at  Clarendon,  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  when  the  King  had 
asked  that  his  Constitutions  should  be  sworn  to,  and  the  records  attested 
by  the  bishop's  seals,  he  was  told  that  a  bishop's  'word  of  truth '  was  as 
good  as  an  oath,  and  that  they  would  observe  his  customs  *  honestly, 
legally,  and  without  reserve '  (bona  fide,  sine  dolo  malo,  et  legitime).  By 
inhibiting  them  from  sitting  on  him  in  judgment  the  Archbishop  had 
broken  that  word,  because  the  duty  of  sitting  on  the  King's  Court  was 
expressly  laid  on  the  Bishops  by  the  Constitutions,  To  his  inhibitions  they 
would  bow  for  the  time,  but  on  the  rights  of  the  case  they  appealed  to  the 
Pope.^  Becket's  answer,  reported,  as  well  as  Hilary's  speech,  by  his  own 
follower,  is  painful  reading.  *  Whatever  he  had  promised  at  Clarendon 
was  promised  saving  the  rights  of  the  Church  (salvo  honore  ecclesiastico) : 
the  very  words  "  bona  fide^  sine  dolo  malo,  et  legitime  "  implied  as  much  ; 

no  pledge  that  was  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  Church  (fidem 
^^iSSSL!^  debitam  ecclesia)  and   the  laws  of   God    could   be   honestly 

observed.  The  Pope  had  condemned  the  Cvnstitutiom  rather 
than  approved  of  them  :  if  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  they  had 
lapsed  at  Clarendon,  they  were  bound  to  take  breath  (spiritum  resumere) 
and  renew  the  struggle.^  Now,  here  with  regard  to  the  tacit  reservation 
claimed  by  Becket,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  whole  point 
of  his  submission  at  Clarendon  was  his  surrender  of  the  saving  clause 
"  salvo  ordine  suo^^  on  which  till  then  he  had  insisted.^  He  now  contends 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  clause  made  no  difference,  a  monstrous 
pretence.  Again  we  may  point  out  that  if  the  immunities  of  the  Church 
were  then  to  Becket's  conscience  as  the  laws  of  God,  that  view  of  them 
had  only  come  upon  him  as  Archbishop. 

•  W.  fitz  S.,  65,  66 ;  H.  Bosham,  308,  309. 

^  W.  fitz  S.,  66,  67.     Miss  Norgate,  Becket's  apologist,  omits  all  notice  of  this  speech. 
'  So  expressly  H.  Bosham,  III.  379  ;  '*  Nulla  omnino  conditione  adjecta,*' J.  Salisby., 
II.  3"- 
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The  Prelates  having  announced  their  appeal  to  the  Pope  retired  to  leave 
the  declaration  of  the  finding  of  the  Court  in  the  hands  of  the  Barons. 
To  make  up  for  the  retirement  of  the  Bishops  the  King  had  reinforced  the 
Court   by   calling  in   Sheriffs   and   other   minor  personages   not   usually 
summoned  to  Grand  Councils.      In  the  general  reluctance  to  face  the 
painful  duty  of  passing  sentence  on  an  Archbishop  the  task 
CondM^ed!  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  undertaken  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  joint  Chief 
Justiciar  with  Richard  of  Lucy,  the  Peer  of  greatest  weight 
and  standing.     It  is  clear  that  Becket  was  to  be  found  guilty  of  'perjury/ 
and  presumably  of  treason  also ;  ^  and  it  was  understood  that  the  sentence 
would  be  imprisonment.^   But  the  fact  cannot  be  stated  positively,  because 
the  judgment  was  never  delivered.     When  the  Earl,  after  going  over  the 
facts  to  the  same  effect  as  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  came  to  the  point ; 
Thomas,  springing  to  his  feet,  stopped  his  mouth.     *Do  ye  pretend  to 
judge  me  ?     Ye  are  but  laymen  ;  I  am  your  spiritual  father,  and  I  refuse 
to   listen   to   you.'     Abashed   by   his  resolute  attitude,   and 
^l^ded^    probably  in  some  fear  of  having  an  immediate  excommunica- 
tion fulminated  at  them,^  the  Barons  retired.     After  a  short 
pause  Becket  rose  again,  and  took  his  departure,  cross  in  hand.      He 
had  eluded  actual   condemnation ;    further  stay    might  expose   him  to 
fresh  assaults.     As   he   passed   through   the  crowded  hall   he  stumbled 
over  a  faggot  of  sticks,  but  without  actually  falling.      Insulting  cries  of 
*  Traitor,'   *  Perjured  traitor'  followed  him.      Becket  turned   fiercely  on 
his  assailants.     *  If  it  were  not  for  this  gown  I  would  show  you  if  I  was 
perjured  or  a  traitor.'     The  door  had  been  closed  during  the  day,  but  it 
Avas  now  opened  for  him.     Outside  he  found  his  horse,  but  Herbert  of 
Bosham  could  not  find  his  animal  in  the  crowd,  and  so  Becket  took  him 
up  behind  him,  and  the  two  rode  back  to  St.  Andrew's  on  the  one  steed. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Archbishop's  military  tenants  renounced 
their  homage,  some  of  his  clergy  following  their  example.* 

Determined  to  get  away  from  Northampton  Becket  sent  for  the  Bishops 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Rochester,  men  under  special  ties  with  him,* 
and  instructed  them  to  apply  for  leave  to  depart  on  the  morrow,  with 
a  safe-conduct  to  take   him   abroad.*    They  found  the  King  in  excellent 

*  See  Herbert  of  Eosham.  "Cum  .  .  .  de  reatu  perjurii  tangeret,  volens  jam,  ut 
advert!  poterat.  pronunciare  perjurum,  et  forte  (ut  conjectabatur)  ut  proditorem  " ;  p.  310; 
**  perjurum  et  proditorem  archiprxsulem,  ut  postea  nobis  intimatum,  judicarunt";  309. 

*  *•  Captio,  aut  quod  durius  "  ;  Jb.  *'  Ut  redactus  in  vincula  in  carcerem  retnidatur  "  ; 
E.  Grim,  II.   397- 

»  Herbert  of  Bosham  had  urged  Becket  to  be  ready  with  an  excommunication,  W. 

fitz  S.,  5^' 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  67-69  ;  H.  Bosham,  309-312,  two  accounts  in  excellent  accord. 

*  Rochester  was  his  vicar  and  chaplain,  and  the  other  two  had  been  consecnted  by 
him. 

*  VV.  fitz  S.,  H.  Bosham,  "  postulans  securum  dc  terra  sua  egressum." 
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spirits.       He    replied    that    he   would  send   an  answer  next  day.      But 

Becket  did  not  care  to  wait  for  the  morning's   light.      Concealing   his 

purpose  by  declaring  an  intention  of  *  invigilating '  in  the  chapel,  about 

yught  frmn  cock-crow  he  rode  off  in  torrents  of  rain,  with  four  horses 

Nortbamp-  procured  in  the  town,  and  three  attendants,  one  of  them  a 

Gilbertine  Brother  from  Sempringham.      Passing  through  the 

North  gate  he  escaped,  making  his  way  that  night  to  Grantham,  and  next 

day,  after  a  rest,  to  Lincoln.^ 

It  may  be  taken  as  clear  that  Becket  left  Northampton  greatly  fallen  ih 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  ;  both  the  natural  sense  of  loyalty,  and  the 
natural  love  of  plain  dealing  would  be  shocked  by  his  repudiation  of  his 
pledge  to  the  King.  Then  his  hasty  flight  would  be  held  a  confession 
of  guilt.^ 

APPENDIX   I.   TO  CHAPTER  III. 

CANON     LAW 

From   early  times    the     Christian    Churches  had   endeavoured    to  dissuade  their 
members   from    going  to   law   before    pagan    tribunals.     As   St.   Paul   wrote    to    the 
Corinthians,    **  Dare  any   of   you  having  a  matter  against   his  neighbour  go  to  law 
before  the  unrighteous,  and  not  before  the  saints?"  (i  Cor.  vi.   i).     This  disposition 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Christian  Emperors,  who  gave  the  Bishops  a 
definite  jurisdiction   over   their   flocks.      But   when  Christianity   was   introduced   into 
England  this  authority  had  to  fit  itself  into  the  pre-existing  system  of  national  judica- 
ture, the  mixed  courts  with  which  the  reader  is  familiar  being  the  result.     As  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  should  be  conducted,  the  canons  established 
by  the  great   Councils  held  in  the  East  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  became 
**the   nucleus**    of   a  new    body  of   law,    primarily    theological    and   dogmatic,    but 
secondarily  juridical.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  a  collection  of  canons  and 
Papal  letters  was  made  by  a  Roman  monk,  Dionysius   Exiguus.     In   the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  there  appeared  in  Gaul   the  celebrated   False   Decretals,  published 
under  the  name  of  Isidore  Mercator,  a  compilation   of  passages  from  the  Bible  and 
the  Fathers,  canons  and  decretals,  some  genuine,  some  spurious,  with  maxims  from  the 
Roman  I^w,  the  whole  arranged  to  establish  the  sanctity  and  authority  of  the  priest- 
hood,  the  supremacy  of  the   Pope,   but   above  all  the  rights  and   privileges  of  the 
Episcopate  in  general.     Other  collections  followed,  best  known  of  which  were  those 
of  Burchard   of  Worms,  who   wrote  early   in   the   eleventh   century,  and   of  Ivo   of 
Chartres   who    died   early   in   the   twelfth   century.     But    the   work    that    established 
itself  as   the  *•  authoritative  text-book"  on  the  subject  was  the  Decretum  of  Gratian 
of  Bologna,  published   between    the   years  1139  and  1142.      The    authorities   quoted 
included   the   Isidorian   forgeries,    with  a  like   mixture  of  canons,  decretals,   Biblical 
texts,  and  legal  maxims.     By  the  clergy  it  was  at  once  proclaimed  '  God's  Law,'  and 
the  value  set  on  it  for  controversial  purposes  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Becket 
correspondence,  where  references  to  the  Decretum  occur  on  every  page.     But  it  never 

*  E.  Grim,  399  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  69;  H.  Bosbam,  312,  323,  324;  Anon.,  IV.  53-55.  At 
Lincoln  they  lodged  with  a  fuller,  by  name  Jacob,  an  Israelite  ? 

^  See  the  elaborate  apologies  for  the  flight  in  Bosham,  318-322;  '^unde  et  commen- 
dabilis  hsec  Thonue  fuga.*' 
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received  any  sanction  as  authoritative  Church  law.  That  recognition  was  reser\-ed  for  the 
Code  in  five  books  published  by  Gregory  IX.  in  1234.  A  sixth  book  or  *  Sext'  wai 
added  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  1298  ;  and  the  *  Clementines*  by  Clement  V.  (1313).  We 
may  add  that  the  forgeries  of  the  original  Isidore  were  never  questioned  till  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  not  exploded  till  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  practical  instincts  of  the 
laity  enabled  them  to  resist  pretensions  that  they  could  not  critically  refute.  In  England, 
of  course,  the  Canon  Law  was  the  law  of  the  Courts  Christian.  Sec  Pollock  and  Maii- 
land,  History  of  English  Law,  I.  1 1 1  ;  Mr.  Maitland's  essay,  Canon  Law  in  England, 
English  Hist.,  Rev.  vol.  XII.  ;  Bishop  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Modem  Hi  story  ^  292;  and 
the  article  on  Canon  Law  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica. 


APPENDIX   IL    TO  CHAPTER 

BECKET    AND  THE  CONSTITUTIOSS  OF  CLARENDON 

The  commonly  accepted  version  of  the  events  at  Clarendon,  according  to  which  Bcckct 
and  the  other  bishops  were  induced  to  accept  the  Constitutions  before  seeing  them,  goes 
back,  no  doubt,  to  the  account  of  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  in  a  very  brief,  confGsed 
notice   asserts  that   the   *  customs'  were   only  produced  in  writing  *' incontinenti  facta 
obligatione,"  i.e,  after  Becket  had  pledged  himself  to  them  (III.  279).     But  I  have 
already  pointed  out  that  he  tells  us  that  the  Constitutions  were  produced  on  *  the  first 
day  of  the  Council,'  so  that  the  three  days'  discussion,  of  which  we  hear  from  other 
sources,  must  have    come  after  the  publication    of  the  *  customs.'     The   .short    refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  John  of  Salisbury  is  simply  this :  that  the  King  required  his 
customs  to   be   publicly   rehearsed  and    confirmed  by  the  unqualified  assent  of   the 
bishops   C  Ui    consuetudines  .  .  .  publice    recenserentur   .  .  .    et    absolute    omoium 
episcoporum  assensu  firmarentur"  (II.  311),  where  the  rehearsal  is   evidently  placed 
before  the  assent.     Grim,  II.  379,  with  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  happened,  goes 
distinctly  beyond  Bosham,  l)ecause  he  introduces  a  preliminary  demand  by  Henry  for  a 
fresh  pledge  to  observe  the  *  customs,'  of  which  Herbert  says  nothing,  and  on  this  point 
the  whole  struggle,  and  the  overtures' of  the  successive  envoys  are  made  to  turn  (p.  381). 
The  *  customs '  are  not  recited  till  Becket  and  his  bishops  have  given  in  to  them.     When 
it  comes  to  the  King's  demand  for  the  sealing  the  Archbishop,  with  his  eyes  at  last 
opened,  utterly  protests,  *  Not  while  I   live.'     Bosham   has  told  us  that  he  tactfully 
avoided  a  direct  negative.     Grim  goes  on  that  the  King's  agents  had  assured  Becket 
that  the  *  customs '  should  never  be  reduced  to  writing,  never  recorded  (p.  383).     The 
Anonymous  writer  No.  I  (IV.  33-37)  has  just  the  same  story  as  Grim.    The  King  begins 
by  demanding  a  renewal  of  the  Woodstock  (Oxford)  promise.     The  Archbishop,  who 
has  begim  to  have  misgivings  as  to  the  Abbot  of  Aumone's  assurances,  draws  back,  and 
then  the  contest  begins.     But  the  writer  outdoes  Grim  in  averring  that  the  'customs' 
were  not  even  reduced  to  writing  till  after  the  pledge  to  observe  them  bonA  fide  had  been 
extorted.     Like  Grim,  he  makes  Becket  reject  the  sealing  with  an  oath.     Lastly  William 
of  Canterbury  (I.  18)  lx)ldly  asserts  that,  which  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  hinted  at  by 
the  Anonymous   writer,  namely  that  the   *  customs  *  were  not  merely  not  reduced  to 
writing,  but  not  even  hunted  up  and  ascertained  till  after  the  promise  to  observe  them. 
The  gradual  development  of  the  current  version  seems  therefore  clearly  traceable.    It 
is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  authorities  cited  in  my  text.     I  should  repeat  that  in  the 
subsequent  references  to  Becket's  acceptance  of  the  CotistitutiofUy  we  never  have  any 
suggestion  that  he  was  entrapped  ;  he  himself  says  that  he  was  coerced  **observantia  per 
vim  et  mctum  extorta  "  (VI.  521).     With  his  followers,  as  already  mentioned,  the  great 
complaint  seemed  to  be  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  assent  to  customs  reduced  to 
writing  (III.  341 ;  V.   149). 


CHAPTER  IV 
Henry  II.  (continued) 
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Controversy  with  Becket — Henry,  Louis,  and  the  Pope  —Alliance  with  Germany — Welsh 
War — Nonconformist  Visitors — Assiu  of  Clarendon — Inquest  of  Service — Excom- 
munication of  the  King's  Ministers 

On  the  14th  October  (1164)  the  eventful  council  of  Northampton  held 

its  last  sitting.     Becket  having  absconded,  the  King,  in  some   trouble, 

asked  what  was  to  be  done.     He  was  induced  to  respect  the  appeals 

to  the  Pope,  and  to  allow  them  to  run  their  course;   pending  their 

decision  the  Archbishop  to  be  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  revenues, 

p,^,,^^_  and  his  men    under  the   protection  of   the   King's    peace. 

tiong  and    Proclamations  in  that  sense  were  immediately  issued.     For 

the    prosecution    of   the   Bishop's    appeal    Roger  of   York, 

Gilbert  of  London,  Hilary  of  Chichester,  and  Bartholomew  of  Exeter 

were  selected.^     It  would  seem,  however,  that  at  the  same  time  orders 

were  issued  to  watch  the  coasts  to  prevent  Becket  leaving  the  Kingdom,' 

a  matter  of  great  importance  for  the  King.     Within  the   four  seas  he 

would  have  his  adversary  pretty  much  under  his  thumb;  abroad  Becket 

could  defy  him  with  impunity.      Foliot,  William  Earl  of  Arundel,  and 

Richard  of  Ilchester  were  entrusted   with  a  mission  to   King  Louis;' 

while  a  warning  was  sent  to  the  ruling  Count  of  Flanders,  Philip  son  of 

Dietrich,  the  latter  having  gone  off  to  Holy  Land.* 

At  Lincoln  Becket  assumed  a  disguise  and  a  feigned  name,  'Brother 

Christian   Dearman.'*     From  Lincoln   he  passed   down   the 

MormflmUL  "^^'*  ^^itham   to  a  hermitage   belonging  to    Sempringham, 

and  after  three  days'  rest  there  went  on  to  Boston,  and  from 

thence  again  to  the  Gilbertine  Priory  of  Haverholme  in  the  Parts  of 

»  H.  Bosham,  IIL  322,  323 ;  W.  fiu  S.,  70. 
«  Anon.,  IV.  $$, 

*  Anon.,  58. 

*  R.  Monte,  A.D.  1168,  when  Dietrich  died. 

»  **!>€«««,*•  E.  Grim,  IL  399;  **  Christianus,"  H.  Bosham,  IIL  326.    I  put  the 
two  names  together. 

«5  "« 
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Kesteven.^  His  next  recorded  stage  was  to  Chicksand  Priory,  near 
Ampthill  in  Beds ;  finally  he  made  his  way  to  his  own  manor  of 
Eastry  near  Sandwich;   where  he  lay  for  a  week,  while  a  vessel  was 

being  found  for  him.     On  the  2nd  November  he  made  out 
the  cnaimeL  ^^^  crossing,  landing  on  the  open  beach,  between  Oye  and 

Gravelines.     By  a    curious  coincidence  the   King's    envoys 
passed  over  on  the  same  day  to  Boulogne  {^Partus  Magnus)?    Exhausted 
by  his  tossing  on  the  waves,  the  Archbishop  soon  found  himself  unable 
to  walk,  and  had  to  sit  on  the  ground   till  his  attendants  procured  a 
draught   horse,  on  which  he  rode   bare-backed  to  Gravelines.     At  the 
inn  there  at  supper  he  was  recognised,  but  not  betrayed ;   and  so  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  journey  up  the  river  Aa  to  the  Cistercian  Abl)ey 
of  Clairmarais,  near  St.   Omer.     There  he  was  joined  by   Herbert  of 
Bosham,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  at  St.  Omer,  with   100  marks 
of  silver    (;£'66    13s.   4d.)    and  some    plate    that    he    had    secured  at 
Canterbury.      On    hearing  that  the    King's    ambassadors    were    at    St 
Omer,  Becket  retired  to  a  cell  or  hermitage  called  Eldminster,  and  lay 
there  for  three  days  to  allow  the  envoys  to  get  ahead  of  him.     When 
the  coast  was  clear  he  moved  on  to  St.  Omer,  where  of  course  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  the  great  Abbey  of  St   Bertin.'     Concealment  now 
became  impossible,  and  in  fact  Thomas  found  himself  confronted  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Richard  of  Lucy,  who  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Count,  to  forestall  Becket's  movements,  and  deprecate  support  to 
him.^    The  Justiciar  did  his  best  to  induce  Thomas  to  return,  promising 
his  good  offices  with  the  King.     Finding  Thomas  not  to  be  shaken,  he 
renounced  all  ties  with  him.*     But  the  fugitive  Archbishop  was  not  yet 
on  safe  territory.     Count  Philip  was  closely  leagued  with  Henry;  and 
besides  that  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Becket,  who  had  opposed  the 
marriage  of  his  brother  Matthew  to  King  Stephen's  daughter,    Abbess 
Mary,   the   heiress  of  Boulogne.^      Thomas    therefore  &iled  to  obtain 
from    the   Count   the  desired  safe-conduct,   and  so  had   to  make  out 

another  stage  in  secret,   starting  by  night  with  the  help  of 
^F^^"^  Milo  Bishop  of  Th^rouanne.     In  due  course,   however,  he 

reached    Soissons,    within   the  dominions  of   the    King    of 
France.^ 

Henry's  envoys  found  Louis  at  Compifegne.     They  presented  a  letter 
from  their  master,  indited  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  at  Northampton, 

*  Four  miles  N.E.  from  Sleaford.     H.  Bosham,  III.  324. 
«  Id, ;  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  70. 

*  H.  Bosham,  325-332  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  70,  71 ;  Anon.,  IV.57. 

*  H.  Bosham,  332. 

*  W.  Cant,  I.  43 ;  E.  Grim,  II.,  400;  W.  fiu  S.,  71 ;  Anon.,  IV.  57. 

*  H.  Bosham,  328;  above  p.  22. 

'  VV.  Cant.,  sup,;  E.  Grim,  400,  401 ;  H.  Bosham,  338,  339. 
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requesting  his  Mord  and  friend'  to  withhold  all  protection  from  a  con- 
Henry'i     victed  traitor  *  Thomas  formerly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'  ^ 
Affenta      King  Louis,  with  some  surprise,  asked  who  had  deposed  the 
Archbishop.      *  He   in   his   kingdom   could  not  depose   the 
humblest  clerk.' ^     Discussing  the  question  with  Foliot  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  Louis  declined  to  admit  that  his  ties  with  Henry  were  incom- 
patible  with  showing  hospitality    to  so    distinguished   an  exile  as  the 
Archbishop;  and  he  utterly  refused  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Pope 
against  Becket.' 

From  Compibgne  the  ambassadors  went  on  to  Sens,  where  they  were 
received  by  Alexander  in  full  Consistory.  In  their  several  speeches  they 
complained  of  Becket's  hot-headed,  self-willed  action,  undertaken  apart 
from  his  suffragans,  whereby  he  had  precipitated  an  unnecessary  crisis, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  put  the  devotion  of  the  King  to 
the  severest  test.  Foliot  having  ventured  to  quote  the  Psalm  *  The  wicked 
fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth,'  with  reference  to  Thomas'  escape, 
brought  down  a  prompt  rebuke  from  Alexander.  'Spare  brother, 
spare.'  ^  *  I  will  spare  him  my  Lord,'  answered  the  Bishop.  *  Nay 
brother  but  I  meant  spare  thyself.'  It  would  seem  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  English  Bishops  over  their  Latin  excited  some  amuse- 
ment. The  Earl  of  Arundel  prudently  confined  himself  to  his  own 
tongue,  presumably  French.*  The  sum  of  their  petition  was  that  the 
Pope  would  be  pleased  to  send  Becket  back  to  England,  with  a  Legate 
or  Legates  commissioned  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  between 
the  King  and  the  Archbishop.^  For  Henry  it  must  be  said  that  to 
entrust  the  decision  to  ecclesiastical  arbitration  implied  considerable 
confidence  in  his  own  position.  The  Biographers  suggest  that  Henry 
hoped  to  solve  the  question  with  a  golden  key. 

Alexander  was  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  difficulty.     "To  Henry 

he  almost  owed  his   pontificate."      Louis  had  shown  a   disposition   to 

treat  his  claims    as    an    open    question.^      Henry    had    been    staunch 

throughout.      Then    Becket's    uncompromising   attitude  was 

^^Ymt  ^^^^^  ^"*  o^  keeping  with  his  own  cautious,  patient  policy ; 

while,  more    than   half  of  the    Curia   were   on  the   King's 

side.     But  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  desert  the  champion  of 

*  See  the  letter,  Bfcket^  V.  134,  from  Bouquet,  XVI.  107. 

*  H.  Bosham,  332. 

■  Anon.,  IV.,  58  ;  W.  Cant.,  I.  44. 

*  **  Parce  firater.*' 

*  "Comes  eleganter  sed  in  lingua  sua.*'  William  of  Aubigny,  of  course,  was  a 
Frenchman. 

'  Allan  of  T.,  II.  337-340^  a  much  better  report  than  that  of  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
III.  335,  336,  though  he  was  present;  compare  E.  Grim,  II.  402;  W.  fitz  S.,  III. 
73;  Anon.,  IV.  61. 

'  See  above  for  Louis'  proposed  interview  with  Frederic,  p.  2S. 
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Church  rights.  To  gain  time,  therefore,  and  avoid  giving  a  direct 
negative,  he  requested  the  ambassadors  to  wait  for  Becket's  coming, 
as  he  could  give  no  answer  till  he  had  seen  the  Primate.  The  ambas- 
sadors replied  that  their  instructions  would  not  warrant  their  staying 
on,  and  so,  having  failed  to  elicit  any  further  response,  they  left  Sens, 
their  errand  unsped.^ 

Returning  to  England,  they  reported  the  failure  of  their  mission  to 
the  King  at  Marlborough,  where  he  was  keeping  his  Christmas  Feast* 
PenecutLon  ^^^^''^  were  immediately  issued  for  confiscating  the  archi- 
ofBecket'i  episcopal  revenues,  and  the  preferment  of  all  clergy  who 
^  had  had  any  intercourse  with  Becket  since  his  flight.*  The 
impounding  of  the  Primate's  estates  might  be  expected ;  but  there 
could  be  no  justification  for  meddling  with  the  effects  of  the  other 
clergy.  But  Henry  went  to  still  greater  lengths  by  directing  all 
Becket's  innocent  relations  to  be  be  sent  into  banishment,  to  hamper 
and  distress  him.^  The  cruel  orders  were  strictly  enforced.  All  such 
of  Bccket's  connection  as  could  be  found  in  London  were  brought  to 
Lambeth,  and  sworn  to  leave  England  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and 
join  their  friend  wherever  they  could  find  him.  In  consequence  we 
hear  that  in  a  short  time  a  dismal  crowd  of  fugitives,  old  and  young, 
had  gathered  round  Becket  in  his  retirement,  his  sister  Agnes  and  her 
children  among  them.*  It  also  appears  that  the  sheriffs  were  directed 
to  arrest  any  persons,  clerical  or  lay,  who  should  attemp  to  carry  any 
*  appeal '  to  Rome ;  while  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence  was  suspended* 

At  Soissons  Becket  had  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  King  of  France, 

who  condoled  with  him  in  his  troubles,  and  furnished  him 

^pjjjj^  ®' with   means   to  continue  his  journey  to  the   Papal  court  at 

Sens.     By  Alexander,  again,^  Thomas  was  received  with  equal 

cordiality,  the  Pope  sympathising  with  him  in  the  hardships  and  perils  of 

his  wanderings.     With  great  consideration  he  refrained  from 

tS^VoSr  calling  on  Becket  for  any  account  of  his  proceedings,  leaving 

it  to  him  to  offer  an   explanation  at  his  own  convenience. 

Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  Thomas,  at  his  own  request,*  was 

»  H.  Bosham,  337,  338. 
'  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  75. 

*  "  Qui  circa  ipsutn  fuerant  post  fugam  suam.*'  See  the  writ,  Becket^  V.  151.  The 
Canterbury  estates  were  farmed  by  Ralph  of  Broc  for  ;^l,562  15s.  5d.,  besides  sundries 
accounted  for  separately;  Pipe  Roll,  11  H.  II. 

*  VV.  Cant.,  I.  46,  47  ;  J.  Salisb,  II.  313,  314  ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  359. 

*  W.  fitz  S.,  stipy  and  the  letter,  V.  242. 

*  See  the  supposed  writ,  V.  152. 

'  Fitz  Stephen's  assertion  that  a  *  large  part '  of  the  Cardinals  went  out  to  meet  Becket 
is  one  of  the  statements  of  that  writer  that  lacks  confirmation.  None  of  the  others 
have  it. 

*  So  H.  Bosham,  who  was  present,  p.  340. 
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received  in  private  conclavei  and  gave  his  account  of  his  quarrel  with  the 
King,  ending  by  producing  the  actual  text  of  the  Constitutions^  which,  till 
then,  had  never  been  laid  before  the  Curia}  Needless  to  say,  that  by 
such  a  tribunal  the  bulk  of  the  articles  would  be  condemned  as  monstrous 
{abominabilid).  We  need  only  to  refer  to  the  provision  intended  to  check 
appeals  to  the  Papacy.  What  could  a  Pope  say  to  a  measure  framed 
with  such  a  purpose  ?  Alexander,  it  would  seem,  took  Becket  sharply  to 
task  for  ever  having  given  his  assent  to  such  'tyrannical  usurpations,' 
'enslaving  the  Church  of  God/*  Some  of  the  Clarendon  regulations, 
however,  the  Pope,  as  if  to  leave  room  for  future  negotiation,  admitted 
to  be  tolerable,  but  only  just  tolerable.  Finally,  changing  his  tone 
towards  the  Archbishop,  he  said  that  if  he  had  sinned  much  he  had 
suffered  much,  and  deserved  especially  well  of  the  Church  ;  and  so  again 
granting  him  absolution  from  his  Clarendon  promise,  dismissed  him  with 
the  Apostolic  blessing,  charging  him,  however,  at  the  same  time,  never  again 
to  agree  to  anything  doubtful,  except '  saving  the  rights  of  the  Order.' ' 
However  strongly  the  Constitutions^  as  a  whole,  may  have  been  repro- 
The  coif>  bated  by  the  Curia  we  take  it  that  no  official  condemnation 
sti^tions  ^as  passcd  on  them,  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  while 
drnnnad  the  Pope  admitted  that  some  of  them  might  be  tolerated,  it 
^^®*'**^-  seems  clear  from  the  report  of  Herbert  of  Bosham  that  the 
tolerable  articles  were  not  specified,  or  distinguished,  from  those  that  were 
not  tolerable.  By  refraining  from  an  authoritative  declaration  Alexander 
would  avoid  a  direct  collision  with  the  King  of  England ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  informal  reprobation  would  enable  Becket  and  his  friends  to 
treat  all  the  Constitutions  as  utterly  condemned  and  void.^ 

Once  more  we  must  point  out  that  in  the  discussion  on  the  Constitutions 
nothing  was  said  to  suggest  that  Becket  had  assented  to  them  without 
seeing  them. 

But  Thomas  had  to  face  another  and  a  more  trying  discussion  with  the 
]i^^^^     Cardinals,  who  criticised  his  course  of  action  as  ill-timed  and 
and  tii0    impolitic.     William  of  Pavia  is  mentioned  as  taking  the  lead 
against  him."    A  variety  of  speeches  are  given  to  us  as  de- 
livered by  the  Archbishop,  all  different      Herbert  of  Bosham  has  one 

*  "  Scriptura  .  .  .  quam  ante  nunc  nee  papa  nee  eardinales,  etsi  de  ipsa,  non  tamen 
ipsam  audierant ; "  Id. 

<  "  Qui  Dei  ecclesiam  ancillaverint  '/*  Id. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  340—543;  Anon.,  IV.  62;  also  Becket's  own  referenee  to  the 
events,  V.  321. 

*  See  Becket 's  own  letter,  VI.  205.  "  Consuetudinibus  quas  dominus  Papa  Senonis 
de  unanimi  fratrum  consilio  .  .  .  condemnaTit." 

*  See  the  cautious  admission  of  Bosham,  "  a  quibusdam  cardinalium  .  •  •  amieabili  est 
asperitate  objurgatus,"  343 ;  '*  Cardinales  tamen  .  .  .  multam  vexationem  beato  viro  in 
sua  causa  prsestiterunt ;  praedpue  Guillelmus  Papiensis."  AAon.,  IV.  63.  "  Tepide 
receptus  a  cardinalibus,"  Allan,  II.  341 ;  Grim,  403. 
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impossible  oration,  of  twelve  pages  in  length,  contemptuous  to  the  Saaed 
College,  and  breathing  fire  and  sword  against  all  'schismatics,'  and  in- 
fringers of  the  'liberty'  of  the  Church. ^  We  also  have  *Beckefs 
Cause '  in  the  shape  of  an  address  to  the  Pope,  rightly  described  as  an 
"effusion;"^  but  which  does  enunciate  the  position,  to  which  we  shall 
find  Becket  persistently  adhering,  namely,  that  on  the  question  as  to  what 
things  are  Caesar's  and  what  things  are  not,  the  last  word  must  rest  with 
the  Spiritual,  not  with  the  Temporal  authority ;  in  ultimate  resort  the  State 
must  bow  to  the  Church,  not  the  Church  to  the  State.'  To  this  ocasion 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  the  offer  of  resignation  of  which  we  hear  from 
several  of  the  biographers.  Allan  of  Tewkesbury  represents  the  offer 
as  based  by  Becket  on  a  recognition  of  the  painful  fact,  that  he, 
Thomas,  was  not  a  true  Shepherd,  not  having  entered  the  Fold  by  the 
right  door,  inasmuch  as  his  appointment  was  in  fact  due  to  the  King's 
nomination,  and  not  to  a  bona  fide  canonical  election,^  a  most  pharisaical 
piece  of  affectation,  if  Becket  was  guilty  of  it,  as  not  a  prelate  on  the  whole 
English  Bench  could  be  found  whose  position  would  not  be  open  to  the 
same  objection.  But,  if  made,  the  offer  of  resignation  was  certainly  not 
accepted,  the  Archbishop  being  fully  confirmed  in  all  his  rights.^ 
After  a  stay  of  three  weeks  at  the  Papal  court  Thomas  removed  to  the 

Cistercian   Abbey  of   Pontigny,®    "the  second  daughter   of 
J^l^y^    Citeaux,"  within  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  about  forty  miles 

from  Sens,  a  convenient  retreat  outside  the  dominions  of 
King  Louis,'  so  as  not  to  bring  him  into  trouble.  Becket's  peace  there, 
however,  was  soon  disturbed  by  the  report  of  the  banishment  of  his 
friends,  followed  shortly  by  the  actual  appearance  of  many  of  them,  as 
applicants  for  food  and  shelter.  Eventually,  however,  through  Becket's 
influence  they  were  taken  up  and  provided  for  in  various  wajrs  by  charitably 
disposed  persons,  and  especially  by  religious  Houses.® 

In  the  course  of  Lent  (17th  February — 28th  March?)*  1165,  the  King 
went  over  to  Normandy,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  having  an  interview  with 

>  Pages  344— 356. 

*  So  Bishops  Stubbs,  R.  Diceto,  I.  316,  where  the  speech  is  copied. 
■  Becket^  V.  138  ;  also  copied  by  Diceto  and  Hoveden. 

*  II.  343.  For  the  offer  to  resign  see  also  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  76,  "  Ut  didtur  ;  "  "  ul  mihi 
pro  certo  dictum  est;*'  E.  Grim,  II.  403  ;  '*  ut  pro  certo  cognitum  est,"  Summa  Caustti 
IV.  210.  Bosham  is  silent  as  to  any  resignation,  but  on  such  a  point  his  silence  is  not 
conclusive. 

*  Id, ;  W.  Cant.,  I.  46.  Herbert  of  Bosham,  who  was  present,  is  the  only  writer  who 
seems  to  distinguish  rightly  the  proceedings  of  the  two  da3rs. 

*  Yonne,  on  the  Serain,  a  little  below  Ligny-le-Chatel. 

'  H.  Bosham,  III.  357.  The  chief  Cistercian  Houses  had  taken  Alexander's  part  as 
against  the  Emperor,  and  they  likewise  declared  for  Becket  as  i^^ainst  Henry ;  Reuter, 
j4/gx.  III.,  Vol.  I.  468. 

*  H.  Bosham,  358—375 ;  also  J.  Salisb.  V.  252. 

'17th  February,  Ash- Wednesday ;  28th  March,  Palm  Sunday. 
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Louis.    The  meeting  was  held  on  the  i  ith  April,  near  Gisors.^    Nothing  is 

told  us  of  the  matters  discussed,  but  the  conference  must  have 
^Jj^^2^  had  reference  to  the  contest  with  Becket     We  hear  of  efforts 

to  arrange  for  the  Archbishop's  presence.  Always  regardful  of 
appearances,  Thomas  required  provision  to  be  made  for  a  fitting  suite; 
larger  provision  in  fact  than  the  French  King  felt  called  upon  to  provide. 
But  the  proposal  came  to  nothing,  because  Henry  refused  to  meet  his  . 
adversary.*  Returning  to  Rouen  Henry  received  an  embassy  from  the 
Emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  the  chief  envoy  being  Reginald,  Archbishop 

of  Cologne.     He  was  charged  to  propose  a  double  matrimonial 
Aii|!^i^  alliance,  asking  for  the  hands  of  the  King's  two  daughters ; 

Matilda,  the  eldest,  to  be  married  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,'  and  Eleanor,  the  younger,  to  the  Emperor's  son, 
Henry,  bom  only  that  same  year.^      Negotiations  on  the  subject  had 
already  been    opened  in  England,   the    Archbishop  having  gone  over 
apparently  to   approach   the   Queen   and   bespeak   her  consent.*     The 
proposed  alliance  with  the   Emperor's  son  fell  through,  but  two  years; 
later  Matilda,  being  then  in  her  twelfth  year,  was  sent  to  Germany,  and' 
married  to  Duke  Henry/    Of  course  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Emperor's^ 
proposals  was  to  detach  Henry  from  Alexander  III. ;   and  the  King's- 
action  in  consenting  to  receive  such  an  embassy  would,  in  itself,  be  heldr 
significant.     We  are  told  that  the  Empress  Matilda  refused  to  see  the- 
Germans.^    Strict  churchmen,  like  Earl  Robert  of  Leicester,  would  consider 

themselves    contaminated    by   intercourse  with    schismatics.* 
Wteb^    But  Henry  went  farther.    He  sent  John  of  Oxford  and  Richard 

of  Ilchester  back  with  Reginald  to  Wiirzburg,  to  assist  at  a 
grand  Diet  held  there  by  Barbarossa  at  Whitsuntide,*  for  the  express  purpose 

*  R.  de  Monte. 

*  Beckett  V.  160,  162,  169,  note. 
'  R.  de  Monte,  224. 

*  Boehmer,  III.  438,  cited  Reuter,  Alex.  III.  v,  II.  194- 

*  R.  Diccto,  1.  318  ;  Pipe  Roll  11  H.  II.,  77,  108.  Diceto  represents  the  Archbishop  as 
entertained  by  the  King  at  Westminster.  If  so  Reginald  must  have  come  in  the  winter ; 
but  most  likely  he  came  during  Lent,  and  was  received  by  the  Queen,  who  remained  in 
England  till  towards  May.    See  Eyton,  Jtin,  78. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  13  H.  II.,  2,  18,  37,  194  ;  R.  de  Monte  records  the  marriage  under  the 
year  1 168  ;  but  the  entries  on  the  Pipe  Roll  show  that  she  must  have  left  England  before 
Michaelmas,  1 167.  The  expense  of  her  outfit  was  met  by  an  aid  pur  fille  marier^ 
properly  15/.  \d,  on  the  knight's  fee,  and  exigible  only  from  tenants  in  chief;  but  Henry 
extended  the  tax  so  as  to  include  all  classes  of  the  community  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest.     See  Pipe  Roll,  14  H.  \\,pcLssim  and  below. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Rotrou,  late  Bishop  of  Evreux,  and  now  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 
V.  194. 

'  According  to  Diceto,  mp,  he  refused  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  Archbbhop 
when  in  England ;  the  altars  at  which  Reginald  had  celebrated  were  thrown  down. 

'  In  1 165  Whitsunday  fell  00  the  23rd  May. 
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of  Tfoeir-r^  £3i  perpenuxiiig  the  Schism,  and  pledging  his  subjects  to 

sirronr:  Psscil  III..  £ix5  to  reject,  not  only  Alexander  III.,  but  also  any 

r-inzri  Pcctir  i:)  he  elscied  by  his  paitisans.    The  Germans  for  the  most 

p^r:  fwaljcwed  the  pledges  prescribed  by  their  Emperor.    The 

Er^'hsh  erivoi's  also  took  an  oath  on  behalf  of  their  master, 

b.::  :be  ema  fonn  of  vords  used  by  them  seems  doubtfoL 

AsV.*ri:3£  :.^  Fi^ieric  rhcy  svore  to  discard  Alexander  and  stand  by 

?«5ir*\"-    Arr.-'rimi:  :o  reports  sent  to  the  Pope  they  swore  to  follow  the 

yn-jxervX  5  kiai  :r.  ihe  mancr  of  the  SchisuL^    According  to  an  account 

rrrc^icn-oi   ry  John   of  Ssdisbuiy,  they  swore  to  support  the   Emperor 

'  *>  jy:i:n<:  iV.  r^er^'  *  :he  rea]  aim  of  the  alliance  being  of  course  well 

;:r..:i*^r.xxi     F.::  even  in  ihis  shape,  if  it  was  so  taken,  the  pledge  of  the 

;*r.\v\-<  u-A>  :i  S:jd  coe,  and  more  than  English  feeling  could  support 

A.NvrxV.r.c'.v  KsT-iroz  of  Eeai:ra?n:.  late  Bishop  of  E\Teux  and  now  Arch- 

^.^^.^"J^  v^f  Kv'^ucr.,  was  cireaed  to  issue  a  contradiction  declaring  that  the 

Kr.*:  h,;^:  r5C::hi-r  h:r.^>elf  pers^oa^ily,  nor  through  his  agents,  given  any 

j^:\^:v.sx^  :.^  s;,^;v^^:  :he  "Schismatic  one/ or  abandon  the  Church.*    By 

lv\  kx-:  ,;r.v:  r:>  fr.i'ni,^  hoire\-er,  the  guflt  of  John  of  Oxford  and  Richard 

\s*  r.x  hx^:rT  w,;>  ».vr.<:dered  indisputable.* 

^V^^r.^  h:s  tvr,:Vn*r.oe<  wiih  :he  German  ambassadors  at  Rouen  Henry 

v,'n;  !\wl  ;o  F:\*:V.;:':d  for  operaiions  against  the  Welsh.     In  the  course 

_  ,  of  :ho  rrcxivVjs  x-ear,  the  indomitable  Rhys  ap  Gruffudd  had 

A«:;v::^  aiotto  to  war  wilh  Roger  of  Clare,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 

M\A  \\xs\\  Kuk  the  whole  of  Ceredigion,  finally  managing  to  unite  the 

h.Mionx  ot  N\>jth,  SxVj'h,  j^^.d  Middle  Wales  in  a  common  rising  against 

\\w  V\\^\<[\  Xx^ko*     Reprisals  had  l^en  resolved  upon  in  the  council  of 

NtMlh.uupioiu  ,ind    writs    for    .issejisments  for  foot  soldiers    had    been 

\^\\\\\\  I '   \\\\\   no   turther  aoiion  h.id  as  yet  been  taken.     The   King's 

^W\\%  \\\^w  A\\<\^\^  \\\  the  nr>i  instance  towards  the  modem  county  of 

MHUj    \k\\cw   Miivid,   son   of  0\v.iin    Gwynedd,   had    been    committing 

Mlltilit^tlo  (lo|Mx^Ut)ons«    carrying   off  all    the  people  with  their  cattle. 

MmH»V    ««lv*in«^Hl   ««    far  as    Rhuddlan.   where    he    rested  three  days. 

TIlWIi  lliulinu  tfwi   the  omnuy   had   withdrawn  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd, 

hM  Ml   Imrk,  Miul  ttrtcr  rvfortifying  Basingiierk  and   other  places  went 

HHIliD   III   l«llw»   II   more  sulHciont  army.     The    muster  for  this  second 

IWIH|Wi|in   WHH  wpiHircntly  held  at   Shrewsburx-,  from  whence  the  King 

(  Nn  kin  lnHm  nmt  hii  |w<K*l«mation,  Bt^ke:.  V.  1S3,  193. 


I  Ml  iHfi  iNtti  IU»* 
I  MP 


HW  I  I  I  Ml  consiUi  promitteret  contra  omnes  homines,''  Id,  433. 

M  V»  IM  *HI  Heniys  explanations  addressed  to  the  Pope  through 

MpjiMli  -ucation  of  them  Id,,  394.    On  the  whole  episode 
h  III  I 

bkl  63. 
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il  advanced  to  Oswestry.*    Crossing  the  border  he  entered   Powys.    The 

4   fnnnnrtini  J^^'vcs  under  Owain   Gwynedd  from  the  North,  and  Rhys 

■%  fliiiMiign-  from  South  Wales,  with  the  representatives  of  the  old  House 

I        ^^        of  Bleddyn  from  Powys,  were  all  encamped  at  Corwen.    The 

iloffces  apparently,  advancing  concurrently  towards  each  other,  reached 

I  the  banks  of  the  river  Ceiriog,  and  confronted  each  other  there.     Some 

=^  skinnishing  took  place,  but  Henry  eventually  forced  the  passage,  cutting 

his  way  through  woods,  and  so  led  his  army  on  to  the  foot  of  the  Berwyn, 

a  mountain  range  running  along  the  south  border  of  our  Merionethshire. 

There  he  halted.     Bad  weather  came  on,  his  provisions  ran  out,  and  he 

had  to  retire.    We  must  suppose  that  he  made  his  way  to  Llangollen, 

9&  he  returned  to  England  vid  Chester.    There  he  consoled  himself  by 

barbarously  mutilating  the  children  of  Gruffuddand  Owain,  and 

^ll^^j^  other  unfortunate  hostages  who  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.^ 

But  before  the  year  was  out  Rhys  was  again  up  and  doing, 

and  captured  the  fort  of  Aberteify,  Le,  Cardigan.* 

The  expenses  of  the  two  campaigns  were  met  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
assessments  voted,  as  already  noticed,  at  the  council  of  Northampton. 
These  were  in  form  voluntary  undertakings,  *  promises,'  to 
Y^yp^^  find  contingents  of  foot-soldiers  (servientes\  the  finding  of  a 
soldier  meaning  simply  a  payment  of  15X.  3</.,  being  apparently 
a  man's  wages  at  a  penny  a  day  for  six  months.^  Of  course  the  two 
expeditions  together  did  not  last  half  that  time ;  but  that  did  not  matter. 
The  contributions  are  not  styled  scutages,  as  in  fact  they  grossly  exceeded 
any  legal  scutages  in  amount.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  whose  scutage  at 
^i  the  Knight's  fee  would  have  been  ^60,  paid  ^£^152  los, ;  the  Abbot 
of  Abingdon,  who  at  the  same  rate  would  have  paid  ^29,  paid  J[^ik)  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  owing  for  17 J  fees  gave  ^75.  The  Bishop  of 
London  had  'promised'  ^114  5^.  But  Gilbert  Foliot  was  a  man  to 
whom  the  King  was  much  beholden,  and  so  he  was  excused  his 
*  promise,'  and  let  off  with  the  minimum  scutage  of  one  mark  the  fee, 
^^13  6x.  Zd}  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  gross  sums  accounted  for 
by  the  tenants  in  chief  under  the  head  of  'promises'  included  legal 
scutages.®  If  the  scutages  were  in  fact  paid  by  the  enfeoffed  milites^  the  men 
liable  for  the  actual  service  in  the  field,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,' 

>  Brut,  sup,  ;  Girald,  VL  138  (//.  Camb.) ;  Pipe  Roll,  1 1  Henry  II.,  cited  Eyton. 

'  July- August ;  Brut,  and  Ann.  Camb.,  sup. ;  Eyton,  Itiiurary^  82  ;  and  for  the 
mutilation  of  the  hostages,  Ann.  Waverley.  An  entry  on  the  Pipe  Roll,  12  H.  IF.,  p.  109, 
distinctly  refers  to  two  campaigns  in  Wales. 

*  Brut,  and  Ann.  Camb.  sup» 

^  See  this  worked  out  by  Mr.  Round,  Feudal  England^  283. 

*  Pipe,  II  H.  II.,  19,37,74,81. 

*  Round,  sup, 

'  So  I  gather  from  the  fact  that  when  in  any  given  case  part  of  a  scutage  accounted  for 
by  a  tenant  in  chief  is  remitted,  the  remission  is  given  as  made,  not  in  favour  of  the 
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then  the  difference  between  such  scutage  and  the  amount  of  the  'promise' 

Tenants  in  ^^"^^  represent  the  contribution  actually  paid  by  the  tenant 

Clilef  nia4e  in  chief  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and   as  it  were  out  of  his 

^*     desmesne  lands,  which  properly  were  not  liable    to  direct 

taxation.     From  that  point  of  view  the  assessments,  though  illegal,  might 

not  seem  altogether  so  iniquitous. 

With  respect  to  the  expenditure  of   the  money  we   find   the  King 
importing  mercenaries,  cottereh^  from  abroad.     A  body  of  nine  hundred 
of  these  received  uniforms  in  London  at  his  expense.^     But  the  'promises' 
for  the  Welsh  war  were  not  the  only  noticeable  exactions  of  the  year. 
Hugh  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  found  it  convenient  to  compound  with  the 
King  at  Nottingham  for  a  fine  of  ;^i,ooo,  one  third  paid  down,  and  that 
independently  of  ^£^227  lox.  for  the  war.^    Then  we  have  long  lists  of 
miser icordice^  amerciaments,  again  irrespective  of  contribution  to  the  war,' 
running    from    40J.  to    100   marks,    200    marks,   and    300   marks,   and 
culminating  in  one  huge  fine  of  2,000  marks  (^1333  6j.  8</.)  imposed 
on  Abraham  son  of  Rabi  of  London  (nothing  paid).*     In  no  case  do 
we  get  any  hint  as  to  the  misdemeanour  for  which  the  penalty  is  inflicted. 
In  the  refreshing  seclusion  of  Pontigny,  with  his  hours  divided  between 
study,   meditation,   and   prayer,*  Becket  nevertheless   kept  a 
Pra^ny^   watchful  eye  on  the  outer  world,  determined  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  prosecuting  his  contest  with  the  King,  a  contest  that 
he  was  resolved  should  end  in  one  way,  and  one  way  only,  namely,  in  his 
own  unconditional  reinstatement,  and  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  King. 
**  For  this  one  object  he  laboured,  pleaded,  argued,  censured 
^^^^*  during  the  next  six  years  without  ceasing ;  his  own  suffragans, 
the   monastic   orders.   Pope,   cardinals,  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  King 
of  France,  none   of  them   had   a  moment's  peace  from   his  passionate 
endeavours   to  press    them   into  a  service  which   he  seemed   to  expect 
them  all  to  regard  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  not  merely  for  England 
but  for  all  Christendom."*    The  Pope  while  instructing  Foliot  to  remon- 
strate with  the  King  on  his  attitude  to  the  Church,^  and  annulling  the 
sentence  passed  on  Becket  at  Northampton  in  the  Marshal's  case®— a 

accounting  tenant  in  chief,  but  of  some  subordinate  whose  name  is  specified,  doobdess 
the  miles  liable  for  service,  who  had  made  out  some  case  for  indulgence.  Pipe  Rolls, 
passim, 

'  Pipe  Roll,  II  H.  II.,  31. 

2  Id.  p.  7, 

'  E.g.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  besides  his  £\^2  lox.  for  the  war,  is  amerced  400  marks, 
and  pays  in  C'^ZZ  ^^'  ^-  ^^  account ;  p.  37. 

*  Id.y  p.  33- 

*  So  at  least  H.  Bobham,  III.  358,  376 ;  and  Anon.,  IV.  65. 

•  Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  II.  52.     See  the  Becket  correspondence, /«jiiw. 

'  Becket ,  V.  173,  200-211.     Henry  allowed  Peter's  Pence  to  be  a^in  collected. 

•  Id.,  178. 
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wonderful  piece  of  interference — had  nevertheless  forbidden  Thomas  to 
take  any  measures  against  Henry  till  Easter,   1166.^     But  so  keen  was 
the  Archbishop  for  action  that  we  find  him  opening  up  a  fresh  ground 
of  quarrel     The  See  of  Bangor  had  been  vacant  since  the  year  1161 
when  Maurice  the  last  bishop  died.*    Alexander's  attention 

l2^^,  having  been  called  to  the  fact,  he  issued  a  mandate  to  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  ordering  them  within  two  months  to 
elect  a  bishop  to  be  presented  to  Becket  for  confirmation ;  failing  that 
election  the  Primate  to  present.  Owain  Gwynedd,  fearing  doubtless  to 
be  embroiled  afresh  with  Henry,  wrote  humbly  to  Becket  praying  that 
during  his  exile  any  bishop  appointed  to  Bangor  might  be  consecrated 
by  some  other  prelate.  Thomas  sent  a  curt  refusal,  and  then  went  on 
to  attack  Owain  for  his  marriage  to  a  kinswoman  {cognatatti)}  The  end 
of  it  was  that  Becket  excommunicated  the  Prince,  and  under  that  bark 
Owain  died  (1168).* 

The  year  11 66  opened  with  two  noteworthy  Councils.  The  first,, 
apparently  a  Synod  of  Bishops,®  held  under  the  King's  order,  met  at 
Oxford,  and  was  concerned  with  the  heretical  teaching  of  a  humble  band 
of  Nonconformists,  men  and  women,  some  sixteen  in  number,^  who  had 

NoncoB-    appeared  in  England.     They  were  said  to  come  from  Germany,. 

fonnlBt  perhaps  more  likely  from  Flanders,  their  leader  being  one 
Gerard,  described  as  a  man  of  some  education.^  The  exagge- 
rated pretensions  and  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Hildebrandine  Church  had 
provoked  a  widespread  spirit  of  revolt,  of  which  the  South  of  France  was 
the  chief  centre.  Throughout  the  twelfth  century  Western  Europe  was 
traversed  by  teachers,  **  Biblical  Anti-sacerdotalists,"  mediaeval  Protestants, 
who  ap()ealed  to  the  Scriptures  against  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system. 
AtUckB  on  ^^^   spiritual   claims   of    the    priesthood,   their   Sacramental 

Church     doctrines,  their  wealth  and  social  position  were  points  specially 

**^  *^'  *  attacked.  On  the  Continent  the  holders  of  these  new  views 
were  known  by  various  names  Paterini,  Idonii,  Publicolse,  Publicani, 
Cathari.  About  the  time  that  we  have  reached  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons 
was  founding  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  the  well-known  sect  that  still 
commemorates  his  name.  On  English  soil  the  doctrines  were  now 
being  broached  for  the  first  time,  and  they  had  made  but  little  progress, 
only  one  woman  having  been  converted.     The  persons  brought  before 

»  Id,,  179. 

^  Registrum  Sacrum  (Bishop  Stubbs). 

*  Becket,  V.    225-239.     December  1165-March   1168.   Bangor  remained  vacant  till 

1 1 77. 

*  Giraldus,  VI.  133  ;  BruU,  A.D.  1 169. 

*  **  Episcopale  concilium,"  W.  Newb. 

*  So  Walter  Map.     Wm.  of  Newburgh  raises  the  number  to  thirty. 
'  "Nationis  et  linguae  Teutonics ";  W.  Newb. 
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the  bishops  are  spoken  of  as  Weavers/  a  designation  that  seems  to 
connect  them  with  the  "Tisserands"  of  France.  Probably  they  were 
descended  from  the  followers  of  Tanchelin  of  Antwerp,  who,  for  a  time, 
had  ruled  his  sect  "  with  the  power  and  state  of  a  King."  *  The 
■doctrines  of  the  *  Weavers,'  when  examined  by  the  Bishops,  were  found, 
iike  those  of  Tanchelin,  to  be  anti-sacramental.     Having  refused  to  recant 

they  were   handed  over  to  the   King  as  declared   heretics. 
*^|2iSS.*    H^"0^  was  not  a  persecutor,  but  under  existing  circumstances 

he  could  not  afford  to  be  thought  lax ;  the  offenders  were  all 
branded  on  their  foreheads,  scourged,  and  then  turned  out  of  doors 
half- naked  in  mid-winter.' 

In  this  Synod  Henry  was  understood  to  have  bound  down  the  bishops 
to  have  no  communication  either  with  Becket  or  the  Pope,  except  through 
him>  The  second  assembly  of  the  winter  was  another  Grand  Council, 
held  at  Clarendon  apparently  in  February;*  and  its  work  was  the 
sanctioning  of  a  measure  published  as  the  King's  act,  and  known  as 

the   Assize  of   Clarendon,      This  important  Ordinance    was 
cfarenfon.    ^™^^  ^^  ^^^  Suppression  of  crime,  and  the  establishment 

of  a  more  efficient  and  uniform  administration  of  the  law,  to 
be   effected  through   the  judicial  circuits   of  itinerant   justices.     These 

iters,  initiated  by  Henry  I.,  and  disused  during  the  anarchy, 
to^nSJges.  ^^^  already  been  revived  to  a  certain  extent  by  Henry  IL* 

But  from  the  entries  on  the  earlier  Pipe  Rolls  of  the  reign 
we  may  gather  that  the  judicial  business  in  the  counties  had  remained 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriffs,  local  magnates,  with  private  interests 
to  serve.  From  the  year  1166  onwards  we  are  told  that  the  visitations 
of  the  King's  justices  become  **  annual  and  general " ;  and  such  no  doubt 

'  **  Hseresis  texentium";  Ann.  Tewkesbury. 

2  See  Milman,  Latin  Christ,,  IV.   174-180. 

'  See  W.  Newburgh,  I.  131,  where  the  incident  is  placed  under  the  year  1160; 
W.  Map,  Dc  Nugis  C.  62  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  318 ;  Ann.  Tewkesbury ;  Ralph  of  Coggcs- 
hall,  122  (Rolls  Series);  Newburgh  asserts  that  the  band  perished  miserably;  cotttra 
all  the  others.  Bishop  Stubbs  suggests  that  they  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
movement  "which  in  France  was  crushed  for  the  time  by  the  council  of  Lombers"; 
and  he  points  out  that  their  punishment  was  mild  as  compared  with  those  under  the 
Forest  laws,  or  even  under  the  ordinary  criminal  law ;  R.  Hoveden,  II.  liv.  But  it  was 
effectual,  **  the  next  case  of  heresy  is  late  in  the  reign  of  John." 

*  Anon.,  IV.,  65,  where  however  the  pledge  is  given  as  exacted  at  Clarendon. 

*  For  the  date  see  Bishop  Stubbs,  B.  Peterboro*,  II.  lix.,  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
Council  must  have  been  held  in  1166,  after  the  Synod  at  Oxford,  and  before  March, 
when  the  King  went  abroad. 

*  For  evidences  of  judicial  circuits  prior  to  1 166  see  Foss,  Jttdges^  I.  174;  the  case 
before  Simon  fitz  Peter  above,  and  W.  fitz  S.,  I.  45;  the  iters  identified  by  Bishop 
Stubbs,   Ben.   Peterborough,   II.  Ixiv. ;  and  the  reference  in  the  Pofycraticus  of  John 

,of  Salisbury,  V.   15,  written  between  1159  and  1 162  to  **Justicias  errantes";  /</.,  Iviii. ; 
W.  Newburgh  also  speaks  of  these  as  reinstated  early  in  the  reign,  I.  102. 
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was  the  case.  But  we  must  remark  that  if  the  earlier  circuits  had  been 
partial  or  intermittent,  the  fault  rested  with  the  King,  with  whom  it  lay 
to  appoint  and  instruct  the  judges.  But  for  some  of  the  provisions  of 
his  new  regulations  the  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
would  be  requisite,  as  their  privileges  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
infringed. 

We  would  regard  as  the  essential  innovations  now  introduced  the  absolute 

Snterdlnar  subordination  of  the  sheriffs  to  the  Royal  justices ;  and   the 

tion  of     breaking  down  of  the  barriers  offered  by  the  private  franchises 

of  soc  and  sac^  l)oth  of  these  reforms  being  entirely  in 
keeping  with  Henry's  anti-feudal,  centralising  policy.  That  there  were 
large  arrears  of  unpunished  crime  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nance  proved  very  drastic  will  be  seen.  The  measure  begins  by  requiring 
inquests  to  be  held,  either  before  the  King's  Justices  or  the  Sheriffs,  in 
every  county  by  its  Hundreds,  by  juries  of  twelve  of  the  better  {iegaiioresy 

men  of  the  Hundred,  and  four  good  (iegaies)  men  from  each 
^^J^J22  Township,  the  jurors  being  sworn  to  present  all  persons  accused 

or  reported  guilty  (si  aliquis  rectatus  vei  publicatus)  of  theft,, 
robbery,  or  murder;  those  so  presented  to  be  put  to  the  ordeal  by 
water ;  ^  inquests  to  extend  to  offences  committed  at  any  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  (ss.  i  and  2).  Bail  to  be  granted  if  demanded 
by  the  lord  of  the  accused,  or  his  steward,  within  three  days  of  the 
man's  arrest  (s.  3).  The  Sheriffs  to  be  bound  to  report  each  present- 
ment to  the  nearest  Justice,  and  to  produce  the  culprit,  as  and  when 

required  to  do  so,  with  two  men   from   the  Hundred  and 

Township  to  record  the  presentment;  the  ordeal  to  be 
undergone  in  the  presence  of  the  Justice  (s.  4).     No  lord  of  a  franchise 

to  claim  any  jurisdiction  over  any  man  presented;  the  King 
^toSif«^  to  have  the  culprit's  chattels  (s.  5).^    All  criminals  arrested 

under  any  circumstances  to  be  brought  by  the  Sheriffs  before 
the  Justices  (s.  6).  Jails  to  be  built  in  counties  where  there  were  none 
(s.  7).    All  persons  to  be  bound  to  attend  the  county  court  and  to  serve 

on  these  juries  • ;  no  one  to  be  exempt  by  reason  of  holding 
^2^      any  *  liberty '  or  soke  (s.  8).    The  Sheriffs  to  enter  all  castles 

and  franchises  to  *view  the  frank-pledges';  ut,  to  ascertain 
that  every  man  was  under  the  standing  bail  for  his  good  conduct  required 

'  For  ordeals  see  Index  to  Foundations, 

^  So  too  Dialogus  de  Sciccarie^  Select  Charters^  220;  the  chattels  to  go  to  the  King^ 
the  land  to  the  lonl,  where  the  Assiu  of  Clarendon  is  evidently  referred  to  as  the 
King's  '  assiza  arctior  *  against  criminals.  Bishop  Stobbs  also  points  to  the  fifteenth  article 
of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  as  showing  that  Henry  had  already  introduced  some 
regulation  to  the  same  effect,  "  an  innovation  on  the  older  law ;  '*  Benedict  af  Peter- 
borough, II.  cliiL 

'  For  methods  of  evading  this  burden  see  F.  W.  Maitland,  Eng,  Hist,  Rev.^  III. 
417;  and  Pollock  and  Maitland's  English  Law,  I.  537,  etc 
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by  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  law  (frithborH)  ^  (s.  9).  No  lord  of  a  soke  or 
other  person  to  have  in  his  house  or  on  his  land  any  person  not  under 
frank-pledge,  or  for  whom  he  himself  will  not  be  personally  responsible 
(s.  10).  No  lord  of  any  franchise  or  castle  to  hinder  the  Sheriff  from 
arresting  persons  charged  or  presented  (s.  11).     Persons  presented,  but 

cleared  by  the  ordeal,  if  of  very  bad  character  to  be  required 
'^^^ReSm!^*  to  leave  the  country  (s.  14).     Strangers  not  to  be  entertained 

except  in  boroughs,  and  then  for  one  night  only,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness  (ss.  15,  16).^     Fugitives  from  justice   to    be   followed 

from  county  to  county;  when  found  in  counties  other  than 
^Cry*^*    their  own,  liable  to  be  arrested  (s.  17).     Lists  of  fugitives  to 

be  made  out  by  the  Sheriffs,  and  returned  to  the  Justices,  so 
that  their  goods  may  be  seized  for  the  King's  use  (s.  18).  The  Sheriff 
on  the  summons  of  the  Justices  to  convene  a  full  county  court  to  meet 
them  (s.  19).  The  *  renegades '  branded  at  Oxford  not  to  be  harboured 
(s.  21).^  With  respect  to  the  culprits  who  'perished*  under  the  ordeal 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  necessarily  hung.  From  the  Assize  of 
Northampton^  a  republication  of  the  present  Ordinance,  we  learn  that  the 
loss  of  a  foot  was  the  ordinary  penalty. 

The   interest  and   importance  of  the  Assize  of    Clarendon  cannot  be 
over-estimated.     It  illustrates  the  continuous  character  of  our  institutions, 

and  the  slow  course  of  their  development.    It  exhibits  the  old 
CoSS     gc^^o^s  o^  ^^^  Hundred  and  Shire,  meeting,  no  doubt,  not  under 

the  Bishop  and  the  Earl  as  of  old,  but  under  the  Sheriff ;  while 
from  this  time  onwards  the  Sheriff,  as  a  judicial  officer,  has  to  bow  to 
the  King's  Justices,  and  take  his  orders  from  them.     Then  again  we  still 

have  the  old  franchises  of  loc  and  sjicj   but  they   can  no 

Soe  an  Sac.  jQj^gg,.  claim  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  serious  crime.     On  the 

other  hand  the  fetters  of  the  old  law  oi  frithdorh  are  preserved  intact. 

Every  man  of  moderate  position  must  still  be  under  standing  bail  for  his 

good  conduct,  whether  it  be  the  personal  bail  of  a  responsible  lord,  or 

the  collective  guarantee  of  a  *  frank-pledge,'  tithing,  or  guild.     The  ordeal 

is  still  the  ultimate  test  of  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence,   compurgation 

tinuitv  ^^^^^"S  *"^^  ^^^  background.     But  now,  if  we  turn   our  eyes 

of         forward  to  the  law  of  our  own  times,  we  shall  find  that  the 

insUtutioiia.  Commissions  of  Assize  under  which  our  Judges  hold  their 

circuits  go  back  to  Henry's  Ordinance,*  while  the  liability  to  serve  on  juries 

'  For  FrithborH  see  Index  to  Foundations  of  Ettglana. 

'  Bishop  Stubbs,  ji//.,  points  out  that  this  was  an  increase  of  stringency  on  the  old 
law,  which   admitted  of  three  nights'  entertainment.      Leges  Henrici  Primi^  VIII.  5 ; 

Schmid,  etc. 

»  ScUct   CharttrSf    137;  also  printed  by   Bishop   Stubbs  in  his  B.  Peterboro*,  II. 

cxiix.,  etc 

*  Blackstone,   III.  394  (ed.  Stephens  1848)  traces  these  Commissions  to  the  Assiv 
of  Northampton  of  1 1 76.    But  that  was  merely  a  republication  of  the  Assiu  o^  CiareHtbm. 
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comes  from  the  same  source.^  The  presentment  of  guilty  persons  by 
the  twelve  men  of  the  Hundred  and  the  four  men  of  the  Township 
carries  us  back  still  farther,  standing  as  it  does  as  a  link  between  the 
accusation  by  the  twelve  sworn  thegns  in  the  old  English  gemot  and 
the  presentments  of  our  own  Grand  Juries.*  If  we  might  venture  on 
one  remark  more  we  would  point  out  how  much  the  old  localism  inter- 
fered with  the  administration  of  justice.  Even  apart  from  the  private 
franchises — hotbeds  of  crime — we  gather  from  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
that  it  was  not  altogether  an  easy  matter  to  follow  a  criminal  from  one 
county  to  another:  the  old  provisions  of  Hue  and  Cry  had  to  be 
repeated.  A  county  still  coined  something  of  the  character  of  a 
Heptarchic  Kingdom. 

A  first  circuit  under  the  provisions  of  this  Assize  was  shortly  held  by 
William  Mandeville  H.,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Richard  of  Lucy.  The 
vigour  of  their  proceedings  is  shown  by  the  entries  on  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  the  year  (12  Henry  H.)  swelled  by  long  lists  of  the  names  of  men 
and  women  whose  goods  had  been  forfeited  to  the  King,  either  because 
they  had  shirked  attendance  at  the  courts,  or  fled  from  justice,  or  been 
apprehended  and  convicted.  It  is  clear  that  there  had  been  large 
arrears  of  petty  crime  to  be  dealt  with;  but  the  fiscal  results  were  not 
great  From  the  fugitives  in  general  nothing  was  obtained ;  the  total 
realised,  we  are  told,  would  barely  make  up  ;£^4oo.' 

To  this  same  period,  the  winter  of  11 66,  we  must  ascribe  another 
important  Inquest  directed  by  Henry,  namely  one  as  to  the 

''SSrvieef  amount  of  military  service  due  by  the  tenants-in-chief.* 
This  service,  of  course,  was  the  cardinal  point  of  the  new 
feudalism  introduced  by  the  Conqueror.  In  granting  or  regranting 
an  estate  to  a  tenant,  old  or  new,  it  would  seem  that  he  declared 
verbally  the  number  of  milites^  fully-armed  cavalry  soldiers,  that  the 
grantee  would  have  to  provide,  if  called  upon,  for  service  in  each  year, 
the  recognised  term  of  service  being  forty  days.  Now  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  tenant  might  provide  for  the   performance  of  this  duty 

'  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  Peterborough,  II.  cH.,  note. 

*  See  Laws  of  ^Ethelred,  III.  3  (Schmidt);  Pollock  &  Maitland,  English  Law^ 
I.  90,  140  bowing  it  would  seem  to  German  authorities,  seem  to  question  the  con- 
nexion of  Henr/s  procedure  with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  gemot.  But  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  former  met  under  a  Royal  writ  I  do  not  believe  in  much  practical 
difference  between  the  "accusation"  of  the  one  and  the  "presentment"  of  the  other. 
The  summoning  of  a  jury  by  Royal  writ  of  course  was  a  practice  that  came  in  with  the 
Conquest.     A  Frankish  origin  has  been  suggested. 

■  See  Bishop  Stubbs'  Preface  to  the  Roll ;  Pipe  Roll  Society,  1888. 

*  For  the  jrear  see  the  Red  Book  Exchequer ^  I.  186,  and  the  entry  on  the  Pipe  Roll 
(12  H.  II.)  of  the  purchase  of  a  chest  (huchia)  for  keeping  ''curtas  Baronum  de 
militibus";  p.  72.  For  the  time  of  the  year  see  p.  412,  where  it  appears  that  the 
returns  were  to  be  sent  in  by  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  (12th  M«xcYiV 
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{servitium  debitum)  in  one  or  other  or  both  of  two  ways.  He  might 
keep  in  his  household  or  on  the  lands  in  his  own  hands  (super  dominicum 
suum)  a  body  of  retainers  for  the  purpose,  the  house-carles  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  times.  But  such  men  were  expensive  and  troublesome  to  main- 
tain. The  more  favourite  plan  was  to  grant  out  little 
^^^^^•*  estates  to  suitable  men,  to  be  held  of  the  tenant-in-chief, 
in  return  for  the  obligation  of  turning  out  when  required. 
The  form  of  conveyance  was  termed  enfeoffment  or  subinfeudation, 
and  the  estates  themselves  were  known  as  feoda  militum^  rendered 
'knights'  fees,'  a  misleading  term,  as  implying  that  the  milites  would 
be  dubbed  knights,  whereas  the  fees  in  question  were  mostly  quite 
inadequate  to  support  men  of  such  position,  as  they  varied  from  two 
hides  to  fourteen  hides  each.^  Of  course  the  reader  is  aware  that  by 
the-  time  that  we  have  now  reached,  through  the  introduction  of 
scutages,  the  number  oi  feoda  militum  for  which  a  man  was  liable  was 
more  a  fiscal  than  a  military  question.  The  Crown  must  have  known 
pretty  well  how  many  milites  were  due  from  each  tenant-in-chief;  but 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  strict  register  of  them  kept, 
and  disputes  sometimes  occurred.  Henry  might  well  wish  to  come  to 
a  final  understanding  on  the  point.  But  the  tenor  of  his  writs,  as 
reflected  in  the  returns  to  them,  suggest  that  he  may  have  had  some- 
thing farther  in  view.  The  tenants-in  chief  are  required  to  state  (i.) 
how  many  milites  they  had  enfeoff'ed  before  the  day  of  the  death  of 
the  late  Henry;  (ii.)  how  many  they  had  enfeoffed  since  that  day; 
(iii.)  how  many  they  had  on  their  demesne  lands ;  and  (iv.)  whether 
any  of  these  men  had  not  as  yet  done  personal  homage  to  the  King, 
in  which  case  they  must  render  it  by  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent 
(j2th  March).^  The  rather  singular  line  drawn  by  the 
Feo^Mnt?^  King  between  the  fees  created  before,  and  those  created 
after  his  grandfather's  death,  suggests  that  the  Exchequer 
officials  or  the  King  himself  had  discovered  that  during  the  troubles  of 
the  Anarchy  some  of  the  magnates,  for  their  own  purpose,  had  enfeoffed 
milites  over  and  above  the  number  that  they  owed  to  the  Crown,  and 
that  having  made  that  discovery  Henry  proposed  for  the  future  to  treat 
these  as  part  of  their  servitium  debitum^  and  assess  them  for  scutage 
accordingly.  Anyhow  the  returns  of  the  Barons  {carta)  to  the  King's 
writs  became  the  basis  of  a  new  assessment,  "in  no  case  to  the 
advantage  of  the  tenant,  but  in  many  to  the  advantage  of  the  Crown."* 
In  the  subsequent  scutages  of  the  reign  the  tenants  are  charged  both 
on   their  old  and    their   new   feoffments,    the    milites  on   the  demesne 


'  RounJ.  Feudal  En^/and^  52.     On  the  whole  subject  stQ  Fotmdations  II.  140. 

*  See  the  return  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Ked  Booky  I.  412 ;  Round,  sup.^  238. 

*  Round,  sui>.,  242. 
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being  included  amongst  the  old.^    The  Barons'  returns  at  last  supply  us 
with  authentic  data  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  'Knights'  fees'  in 

England,  estimated  by  Orderic  at  60,000.     The  most  laborious 
Nvfl^Mr     investigations  of  modern  scholarship  only  bring  the  total  up  to 

7173  fees.^     But  to  this  eventful  winter,  again,  it  would  seem 

that  we  must  ascribe  the  issue  of  another  Ordinance,  perhaps  published  in 

^jgj^  ^f    the  shape  of  instructions  to  the  Justices,  the  Assize  of  Novel 

Novel      Disseisin,    The  text  of  the  measure  has  not  come  down  to  us, 

but  it  was  destined  "  in  the  long  run  to  prove  itself  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  ever  passed  in  England."  It  provides  that  if  a  man 
be  disseised,  that  is  to  say  dispossessed  of  his  freehold,  unjustly  and 
without  due  process  of  law,  he  shall  have  his  remedy  by  application  for  a 
royal  writ,  under  which  a  jury  will  be  summoned,  and  the  case  tried 
before  a  royal  Justice.  The  Assize  stands  parallel  to  that  of  Clarendon. 
As  by  the  latter  the  cognisance  of  crime  was  taken  from  the  county  courts 
and  private  franchises,  to  be  placed  under  the  King's  Justices,  so  now 
likewise  a  certain  class  of  suits  relating  to  land  is  taken  from  the  same 
courts  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  King's  authority.' 
Early  in  Lent,  probably  in  the  course  of  the  second  week  (i3th-i8th 

March)  Henry  went  over  from  Southampton  to  Normandy.*  He 
^^     was  shortly  followed  by  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  William 

the  Lion.  His  elder  brother  Malcolm  the  Maiden  had  passed 
away  on  the  9th  December,  unmarried.  On  Christmas  Eve  William 
Wimam  the  ^^  hallowed  by  Richard  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  installed 
Uon  King  of  at  Scone.*    We  are  told  that  William  went  over  on  the  business 

of  his  lord  the  King  of  England ;  and  he  certainly  went  at  his 
expense.*  Doubtless  he  had  been  called  upon  to  render  homage ;  while  he 
himself  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  earldom  of  Hun- 
tingdon and  other  estates  previously  held  by  his  brother.  The  earldom  was 
not  confirmed ;  but  some  other  estates  were  granted.'     William's  visit  may 

'  For  the  cartit  themselves  see  Liber  Niger  Scacc.  (Hearne),  49-340;  and  Red 
I^ook  Exch.f  I.  186-445.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Mr.  Round*s  masterly  article  Feudal 
England^  225-314;  Foundations^  II.  139. 

*  See  the  Tables  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Inman,  Domesday  and  Feudal  Statistics^ 
65.     Mr.  Round,  j«/.,  272,  was  inclined  to  put  the  total  at  5000. 

'  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Histy,  En^.  Law^  I.  137.  146.  The  assize  is  ascribed  to 
this  year  on  the  ground  that  in  the  next  year's  Pipe  Roll,  12  Henry  XL,  p.  65,  we  first  have 
a  fine  for  *'dissaisiaa  super  assisam*' ;  so  again  13  II.  II.,  p.  134. 

*  R.  de  Monte  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  318 ;  Eyton,  Itinerary^  92. 

*  Chron.,  Melrose ;  J.  Fordun,  258,  259  ;  Eyton,  sup, 

*  Chron.,  Melrose ;  Pipe  Roll,  dted  Eyton. 

^  Malcolm  however  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  earldom  before  Michaelmas,  1 164, 
as  the  revenues  of  the  county,  and  those  of  Cambridgeshire,  not  previously  accounted  for, 
appear  on  the  Pi]>e  Roll  of  that  and  the  following  years.  William  was  allowed  to  succeed 
to  considerable  estates  in  Northants,  apparently  including  Althorp  and  Earl's  Barton 
<**Berton")  evidently  relics  of  Walthcof s  inheritance  ;  Pipe  RoW  13,  H,  \\.  \\i-\i.v 
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also  have  had  some  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Brittany  where  his  sister 
was  the  reigning  countess. 

At  Easter  Henry  was  at  Angers,^  and  had  an  interview  with  Louis  VII., 

who  urged  him  to  follow  his  example  by  levying  contributions  from  his 

subjects  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  matter  in  which  the 

French  King  as  an  old  Crusader  felt  deeply  interested.    Henry 

^*Twl"*  accordingly  held  Grand  Councils  of  his  Continental  subjects  at 
Le  Mans,  on  the  loth  and  17  th  days  of  May,  and  induced 
them  to  vote  a  tax  on  all  rents  and  movable  property  of  twopence  on  the 
;^i  for  one  year,  and  a  penny  on  £,\  for  four  years,  the  money  to  be  paid 
on  the  simple  oath  of  the  contributor,  into  boxes  in  the  churches;  all 
classes  of  the  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  contribute.^ 

But  the  term  of  the  armistice  imposed  by  Alexander  on  Becket  (Easter 
Day,  24th  April,  1 1 66)  had  already  expired.  In  anticipation  of  the  time 
the  Pope  had  given  Thomas  special  authority  to  excommunicate  all  persons 
guilty  of  invading  Canterbury  property ;  leaving  his  position  with  reference 
to  the  King  more  open.^  A  Legatine  commission  over  all  England  except 
the  Province  of  York  had  at  last  also  been  granted  to  Becket  on  Easter 
Day."*  But  as  Alexander  had  now  left  France,  and  gone  back  to  Rome  * 
that  could  not  reach  the  Archbishop  for  some  time.  Reading  the  Papal 
authority  in  his  own  way  Thomas  opened  hostilities  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  day.  Before  the  rising  of  the  Councils  at  Chinon  Henry  had 
received  from  Pontigny  three  successive  calls  to  surrender  at  discretion.* 
Becket  and  According  to  Herbert  of  Bosham  his  master  began  with  *  sweet 
Henry  and  peaceable  words,' ^  gradually  rising  in  tone  as  the  King 
■^^^^  continued  obdurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  missives,  though 
not  without  some  expressions  of  more  gentle  feeling,  are  so  uniformly 
imperious  and  threatening  that  critics  have  had  some  trouble  in  making  up 

'  J.  Salisb.,  Epp.,  I.  219;  Becket^  V.  350. 

^  See  the  order,  Gervase,  I.  198  ;  K.  Monte.  Contributions  were  also  levied  in 
England,  Pipe  Roll,  13  H.  II.,  194. 

*  **  De  persona  regis  speciale  tibi  mandatum  non  damus,  nee  tamen  in  aliquo  jus  tibi 
pontificate  quod  in  ordinatione  et  in  consecratione  tua  suscepisti  adimimus,  sed  et  ipsum 
volumus,  auclore  Deo,  illa^ssum  et  integrum  tibi  conservare."  Two  beautifully  worded 
utterances,  the  one  exactly  balancing  the  other  !    V.  316,  317. 

'  V.  328,  329.  The  first  letter  is  misdated  at  Anagni  in  October,  but  the  mistake  is 
corrected  in  the  second  letter,  which  refers  to  it,  and  is  dated  24th  April.  Notice  of  the 
appointment  was  received  at  St.  Paul's  on  30th  June ;  p.  417. 

*  Alexander  having  received  an  invitation  from  Rome  left  Sens  in  April,  1 165,  and 
travelling  by  slow  stages  reached  Montpellier  on  the  loth  July.  Becket  accompanied 
him  as  far  as  Bourges.  About  the  end  of  October  the  Pope  sailed  from  Maguelonne,  and 
after  landing  in  Sicily,  was  sent  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  entered  Rome 
23rd  November.     Reuter  II.  184-188,  from  Jaffe,  Regesta, 

•  The  letter  '*  Desiderio  desideravi "  generajly  regarded  as  the  last  ultimatum,  is  stated 
by  Grim,  1 1.  419,  10  have  been  delivereil  at  Chinon  in  Council.     See  also  the  letter,  V.  381. 

•  **  Suavia  it  pacifica  "  ;  III.  384. 
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their  minds  as  to  their  sequence.^    The  position  taken  up  throughout  is 
this,  that  as  things  spiritual  are   above   things  temporal,   the  spiritual 

authority  must  control  the  temporal  authority.     Kings  derive 
^^^^^    their  powers  from   the  Church,   but  not  the   Church  from 

kings.'  'Christ  bought  the  liberty  of  the  Church  (not  the 
salvation  of  mankind)  with  His  blood ' ;  ^  Henry  must  listen  to  words  of 
wholesome  correction,  mend  his  ways,  and  *  liberate  the  daughter  of  Sion,' 
lest  the  kingdom  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another.  The  last  word*- 
is  that  the  Archbishop  must  be  fully  reinstated.  *  Otherwise  know  that  ye- 
shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty.'  *  The  first  two  missives  were 
entrusted  to  an  agent  of  suitable  rank,  one  Urban,  Abbot  of  a  Cisterciarv 
House  dependent  on  Pontigny.  In  his  verbal  instructions  he  was  directed 
to  press  for  a  meeting  between  Becket  and  the  King.  The  last  letter  was 
committed,  as  if  in  deliberate  insult,  to  one  Gerard,  a  tattered,  shoeless, 
enthusiast  of  a  monk.^ 

Henry,  in  natural  trepidation  as  to  the  excommunication  so  plainly 
threatened,  consulted  his  prelates  who  had  not  yet  left  Chinon.  The 
only  suggestion  was  the  old  one  of  a  counter-appeal  to  Rome,^  to  tie 
Becket's  hands  for  another  year.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
Bishops  of  Lisieux  and  S6ez  were  sent  to  Pontigny  to  give  notice  of  this 
proceeding;  but  to  their  great  disappointment  Thomas  was  not  there; 
warned  of  their  coming  he  had  taken  himself  off;  and  so  they  had  to  return 
to  Court  to  report  their  failure.^    Becket  had  betaken  himself  on  pilgrimage 

to  Soissons,  more  than    100   miles  off,  to  worship  at  three 
fd^Actiira^  noted  shrines,  namely  those  of  the  Virgin,  of  St.  Augustine 

of  Canterbury,  and  of  St.  Drausius.  The  last,  a  seventh  century 
bishop,  was  considered  the  patron  Saint  of  battle  wagers,  and  his  altar 
in  consequence  was  much  sought  to  by  men  about  to  engage  in  such 
encounters.  Here,  we  are  told,  had  Robert  of  Montfort  found  strength 
for  his  combat  against  Henry  of  Essex ;  and  here  Becket  sought  to  nerve 
himself  for  the  renewed  attack  on  Henry  and  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon}     Having  invigilated   for  three  nights  at   Soissons,   on  the 

'  See  Reuter,  II.  577.  He  is  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  date  of  these  events,  which  he 
places  in  1165.        «  V.  281.         '  P.  280. 

•  See  the  three  letters,  **  Loqui  de  Deo"  ;  **  Exspectans  exspectavi  "  ;  and  "  Desiderio 
desideravi "  ;  V.  266,  269,  278,  given  in  the  order  generally  accepted. 

»  H.  Bosham,  III.  383-385. 

•  John  of  Salisbury  very  fairly  smiles  at  Henry  for  endeavouring  to  forbid  appeals  to 
Rome,  and  then  himself  appealing  ;  V.  381.     But  what  was  the  King  to  do? 

'  J.  Salisb.,  sup.  H.  Bosham,  393,  places  the  fruitless  visit  of  the  prelates  to 
Pontigny  after  the  Vezelay  excommunications.  According  to  this  writer  the  bishops 
declared  an  appeal  by  word  of  mouth,  to  which  the  technical  objection  was  taken  that 
the  appeal  ought  to  have  been  in  writing  and  affixed  to  the  church  door.  But  Salisbury 
in  two  places  reports  that  they  lodged  no  appeal,  382,  385. 

•  J.  Salisbury,  382  ;  J.  C.  Robertson,  Life  of  Becket ^  184. 
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morrow  of  Ascension  Day  (3rd  June)  Thomas  left  the  city,  making  for 
V^zelay,^  a  place  of  some  ecclesiastical  note,  situate  about  thirty-five 
miles  South  of  Pontigny,  and  endowed  with  an  abbey  and  a  fine  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  On  Whitsunday  (12th  June),  after 
celebrating  Mass,  Thomas  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  after  ex- 

^I^J**   pounding  his  causes  of  difference  with  the  King  proceeded 

to  excommunicate  by  name,  and  in  most  solemn  form,^  John 

of  Oxford,  Richard  of  Ilchester,  Richard  of  Lucy,  Joscelin  of  Bailleul, 

Ralph  of  Brock,   Hugh  of  St  Clair,  and  Thomas  fitz  Bernard.     John 

of  Oxford  and  Richard  of  Ilchester  were  condemned  for  their 

jj^J^JJ^  intercourse  with  the  Imperialists  at  Wiirzburg  and  elsewhere ; 
the  former  having  already  been  excommunicated  for  having 
dared  to  accept  the  Deanery  of  Sarum  notwithstanding  an  inhibition 
by  Becket.'  Lucy  and  Bailleul  were  denounced  for  having  drafted  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  \  and  the  other  three  for  invasions  of  Canter- 
bury property.  But  Thomas  was  not  to  be  content  with  attacking  Henry 
through  his  agents,  or  by  any  mere  side  wind.  The  King  was  solemnly 
warned  to  repent  under  penalty  of  anathema;  while  his  ecclesiastical 
legislation  was  quashed  and  abrogated.     Becket  utterly  condemned  the 

The  Con-    'document*  (scriptum)  embodying    the    so-called  'customs,' 

stltatioiui    denouncing  them  all,   as    well  as  all    persons  who    should 

^'***^  either  pay  any  regard  to  them  themselves,  or  exact  any  regard 
to  them  from  others.*  He  also  released  the  bishops  from  their  oaths  to 
observe  them,  including  himself,  we  must  suppose.  Six  or  seven  articles 
of  the  Constitutions  were  held  up  to  special  opprobrium,  including  those 
bringing  criminal  clerks,  and  questions  of  tithes  and  advowsons  before 
secular  tribunals  ;  also  those  forbidding  the  excommunication  of  the  tenants 
in  chief,  and  appeals  to  Rome  without  the  King's  leave.* 

Immense  was  the  sensation  created  by  these  extraordinary  proceedings ; 
but  Becket*s  cause  was  not  greatly  furthered  by  them.     He 

p^J^Ji  was  generally  felt  to  have  overshot  the  mark ;  and  in  fact  his 
anathemas  fell  a  dead  letter.*  The  Empress  Matilda  almost 
laughed.  *  Of  what  use  was  it,'  said  she,  *  to  excommunicate  such  men  ? 
They  were  mostly  excommunicate  already  ! ' '  Within  twelve  days  from 
Whitsunday  a  Synod  was  held  in  London,  under  orders  sent  by  the  King 
to  Richard  of  Lucy,  who  as  Justiciar  was  acting  as  Regent  in  his  absence. 

'  Dept.  Yonne. 

'  "Accensis  Candelis";  R.  Diceto,  I.  318. 

*  Bishop  Joscelin  of  Salisbury  was  suspended  by  Becket  for  having  instituted  John  of 
Oxford  on  the  King's  nomination.     See  V.  346,  364,  397,  399. 

*  "Tarn  observatores  quam  exactores  earum." 

*  See  John  of  Salisbur>''s  letter,  V.  383  ;  and  Becket's  Notifications,  386,  389,  392, 

*  So  John  of  Salisbur)',  writing  to  his  friend  Radulfus  Niger,  VI.  3. 

'  V.  421.     Matilda  doubtless  referred  to  John  of  Oxford  and  Richard  of  Ilchester  who 
had  already  been  excommunicated  ;  V.  392. 
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The  names  of  those  present  are  not  fully  recorded,  but  Foliot,  Robert  of 
Mclun,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Joscelin  of  Salisbury  were  among 
them.    The    Bishops  of   Winchester,  Rochester,  and  Exeter,  and  the 
Canterbury  monks  sent  excuses  for  not  appearing.^    The  assembly  how- 
ever, taking  upon  them  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Province, 
entered  a  fresh  appeal  for  Ascension  Day,  1167.'    Lengthy, 
^  ^mSo''  bitter  recriminations  between  the  two  parties  ensued ;  the  old 
positions  being  reasserted  over  and  over  again,  with  untiring 
iteration.    The  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  correspondence  was  the 
letter  of  Foliot,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  giving  in  very  sarcastic 
language,  but  apparently  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  history  of  the 
quarrel  down  to  the  time  of  Becket's  flight.' 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  with  respect  to  the  V^zelay  excom- 
munications, and  the  effect  that  they  produced  on  the  public  mind,  is  the 
unmistakable  disposition  of  the  Biographers  to  ignore  them.  The 
Anonymous  writer  No.  IL  (the  Lambeth  MS.  of  Dr.  Giles)  is  actually 
the  only  one  who  makes  a  specific  reference  to  these  anathemas.*  John 
of  Salisbury,  who  in  private  had  written  such  a  full  report  to  his  friend 
Bishop  Bartholomew  of  Exeter,  skips  in  his  published  Life  from  the  time 
of  Becket's  establishment  at  Pontigny  to  that  of  his  removal  from  it  in. 
November  (1 166).  Allan  of  Tewkesbury  jumps  from  the  same  point  to- 
the  events  of  1169.  William  of  Canterbury  and  Grim  are  equally  silent 
about  the  occurrences  of  Whitsunday,  though  both  insert  documents- 
referring  to  them.  William  fitz  Stephen  has  a  vague  reference  to  excom-^ 
munications,  but  apparently  not  those  fulminated  on  the  12th  June.  But 
the  most  glaring  suppressio  veri  is  that  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  the 
Archbishop's  own  secretary,  who,  having  taken  his  master  with  all 
solemnity  up  to  the  pulpit  at  Vezelay,  brings  him  down  again  after  a 
simple  utterance  of  warning  to  the  King,  without  one  word  of  any 
sentence  uttered.  And  yet  the  wretched  sycophant  goes  on  to  assure 
us  that  he  and  his  friends  were  horrified  at  what  they  heard.*  This 
bold  attempt  to  mislead  the  world  must  be  placed  on  a  par  with  his 
more  successful  performance  in  giving  out  that  Becket  had  not  seen  the 
Constitutions  when  he  promised  to  obey  them. 

Again,  on  the  point  of  popular  feeling  Becket's  friends  claimed  that  the 
lower  clergy  were  with  him.  The  lay  magnates  were  declared  to  be  utterly 
hostile.^      But  considering   that  Thomas  fought  simply  and  solely  for 

'  Gervase,  I.  200;  W.  Cant.,  I.  56,  57,  and  John  ofSalisb.,  V.  15. 

*  24th  June,  V.  403,  408. 

'  See  V.  459-518  ;  and  for  Foliot's  letter,  52a 

*  Vol.  IV.  III. 

^  H.  Bosham,  III.  391.  "Nos  ...  ex  inopinato  audientes  sic,  mox  obstupuimus." 
He  gives  the  day  as  the  22nd  Joly,  wrongly,  no  doubt. 

*  So  Amulf  of  Lisieux,  V.  309. 
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monow  of  Ascension  Day  (3rd  June)  Thomas  left  the  city,  ma 

Vezelay/  a  place  of   some  ecclesiastical  note,  situate  about  tl 

miles  South  of  Pontigny,  and  endotred  with  an  abbey  and  a  fine 

dedicated  to    Si.  Mar>-  Magdalene.      On  Whitsunday  {uth  Jun< 

celebrating  Mass,  Thomas  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  a 

Airily     pounding  his  causes  of  difference  with  the  Ring  pre 

to  excommunicate  by  name,  and  in  most  solemn  forai 

of  Oxford,  Richard  of  lichester,  Richard  of  Lucy,  Joscelin  of  I 

Ralph  of  Brock,   Hugh  of  Sl  Clair,  and  Thomas  fitz  Bernard. 

fA  Oxford  and  Richard  of  lichester  vere  condemned  fc 

p^iJJLi     intercourse  with  the  Imperialists  at  Wiiribu^  and  else 

the  former  having  already  been  excommunicated  lor 

dared  to  accept   the   Deaneo'  of  Sarum  notwithstanding  an  int 

by  Becket.'    Lucj'  and  Bailleul  were  denounced  for  having  dral" 

C<"!fti!'iti.'ns  of  Chmtidon ;  and  the  other  three  for  invasions  of 

Imry  proivny.     But  Thomas  was  not  to  be  content  with  attacking 

tliroUiih  his  agents,  or  by  any  mere  side  wind.     The  King  "■as  s 

«.!med    to   n.'pi'nt    under   penalty  of  anathema;  while  his  eccU 

;i';;:>!.>ttiin  was  ijuashed  and  abiogated.     Becket  utterly  condemi 

"  .    'divument'   {s,ri/fiini)   embodying    the    so-called  'c 

station*    di-nouncinj;   them  all,   as    well  as  all    persons  who 

*""*•*    ii:her  p.iy  any  regard  to  them  themselves,  or  exact  ar» 

.  >  ■'•,0::'.  fri-^'"  I'lhiTs,*     He  also  released  the  bishops  from  their 

"■.„...,(-  :heni.  including  himself,  we  must  suppose.    Six  or  seven 

\]-  .1,^,  ^'^r^::.^:.^;■•:.<  were  held  up  to  special  opprobrium,  includin 

',.■..■'•  i-r:mi:u'  clerks,  and  questions  of  tithes  and  advowsons 

,..^!^  "i^un-t's :  .i!so  ihoso  fordidding  the  excommunication  of  the 

'^     "■-'••'  And  .f.';''!'^'*  '■-■'  Rome  without  the  Kings  leave.' 

"1..!.'  '.->[•  ».iV:r.c  sensation  created  by  these  extraordinar)- procei 

'"""'"■     .,..'.  ijfoke;*  ca-jse  was  not  greatly  furthered  by  then 

r«N>.-      » "i  ■  -^'iV-v  tcit  to  hare  o^iershot  ihe  idmA;  and  in  I 

»>**»«     awiKiws  fc"  *  *^*^  ''^""■'    ^**^  E«ni"^«  ^^^'^ 

:..,,.-.-xt      O.  what  ^  ^„^,^  j«^r».*WSito  (-ei«  d«: 

v\  -  >jmtoy  a  SpKid  ir^    .  igjitefcS^^Bl^^^^B  <n  his  a 
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CHAPTER  V 
HENRY  II.  (continued) 

A.D.  1 1 66- 1 1 68 

Controversy  with  Becket  (r^?»/i«//^^)— Negotiations  at  Rome— Marriage  of  the  King's  son 
Geoffrey  to  Constance  of  Brittany — Henry  takes  Possession  of  the  County — Hos- 
tilities with  France — Abortive  Mission  of  the  Cardinals  Otho  and  William— Fruitless 
Conferences  at  Gisors  and  La  Ferte  Bernard 

THE  appeal  to  the  Pope  presented  in  the  name  of  the  Canterbury 
clergy,  was  not  allowed  to  lie  dormant.     To  back  it  up  Henry 
sent  off  an  embassy  consisting  of  John  Cumin,  Ralph  of  Tamworth,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  thrice  condemned  John  of  Oxford.^    Not 
^  at^EomZ"  ^"^y  had  he  been  at  Wiirzburg,  pledging  his  master  to  the 
schismatic   Frederic ;    not  only  had  he  escorted  schismatic 
envoys  to  England  *  ;  not  only  had  he  been  excommunicated  at  Vezelay  ; 
but  before  that,  as  already  mentioned,  he  had  incurred  Becket's  censures 
for  having  accepted  the  Deanery  of  Sarum  conferred  upon  him  by  Bishop 
Joscelin,  in  defiance  of  the  Archbishop's  inhibition.    The  appointment  had 
been   quashed,   John  excommunicated,   Joscelin  suspended,  his  diocese 
laid  under    Interdict,  and  the  Pope,   before  the  report  of  the  Vezelay 
sentences  had  reached  him,  supported  Becket's  action.*    Now  we  find  all 
The  Pope    ^^^^  reversed.    John  meets  with  quite  a  friendly  reception  at 
Comixiff     Rome ;  is  allowed  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges  connected 
^''""*'      with  the  Diet  at  Wiirzburg  by  his  own  simple  oath ;  and  then 
receives    at    the    hand  of  Alexander   a    triumphant   investiture    in   his 
Deanery  of  Sarum.*    For  the  King  the  results  of  the  mission  were  not  less 
satisfactory.     Writing  to  him  in  terms  of  marked  friendliness  the  Pope 
announces  the  appointment  of  a  Legatine  Commission  to  settle  all  questions 

'  V.  68,  114. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  II  H.  II.,  p.  77. 

■  See  all  the  letters,  V.  346,  364,  375,  392,  397-399;  VI.  31,  32.      Alexander's  con- 
firmation of  the  sentences  against  Richard  of  Ilchester  and  John  of  Oxford  (p.  392)  must 
I  think,  have  reference  to  matters  prior  to  V^zelay. 

*  VI.  141,  147,  170,  198,  200,  203. 
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— the  very  concession  refused  at  Sens  the  previous  year — he  forbids  Thomas 
to  utter  any  fresh  sentences ;  and  gives  conditional  authority  for  absolving 
those  already  excommunicated  by  him.^  The  explanation  of  the  change  in 
the  Pope's  attitude  is  clear.  Becket  had  attempted  to  force  his  hand,^  but 
Alexander  refused  to  have  his  hand  forced. 

A  petty  move  of  a  less  justifiable  character  in  which  Henry  was  equally 
successful,  was  that  of  Becket's  expulsion  from  Pontigny.  He  had  begun 
to  intrigue  for  this  before  the  V^zelay  excommunications  were  uttered.'  A 
formal  demand  for  the  removal  of  Becket  was  laid  before  the  annual  general 
Chapter  of  the  Order,  held  according  to  custom,  at  Citeaux  in  September. 
The  King  in  effect  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  Cistercian  communities 
in  his  dominions  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  Pontigny  brethren.  Of 
course  the  special  solidarity  of  the  Cistercian  Houses  would  make  this  threat 
a  very  telling  menace.  The  Chapter  over,  Gilbert  Abbot  of  Citeaux,  and 
William  Bishop  of  Pavia,  an  old  Cistercian,  hastened  to  Pontigny  to  lay  the 

g^^^^  state  of  the  case  before  Becket,  leaving  it  to  him  to  act  as  he 
Driven  from  should  think  proper.  It  was  obvious  that  his  continued  stay 
^^^"  at  Pontigny  would  involve  the  whole  Cistercian  Order  in  con- 
siderable risks.  Nevertheless  two  months  must  have  elapsed  before 
Thomas  had  the  grace  to  retire.*  Louis  having  already  pressed  offers  of 
hospitality  upon  him,*  and  repeating  them  now,  Thomas  moved  to  Sens, 
where  he  was  established  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Sainte  Colombe,  the 
King  of  France  providing  liberally  for  his  maintenance.* 

About  the  end  of  May  Henry  had  moved  ndVthwards  from  Chinon  to 

engage  in  operations  of  secular  warfare.     Uniform  success  attended  his 

path.     His  forces  were  directed  in  the  first  instance  towards  the  borders 

of  Normandy  and  Maine,  to  reduce  to  order  the  representatives  of  the  great 

House  of  Talevas- Montgomery.     The  present  head  of  the  family,  William 

Talevas,  styled  Count  of  S^es  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's 

of^TU(mik  Mo^"^  was  of  course  the  son  of  the  notorious  Robert  of 

Bell^me  by  Agnes  daughter  and  lieiress  of  Guy  of  Ponthieu, 

the  man  who  laid  hands  on  Harold      Robert,  again  was  the  eldest  son  of 

*  VI.  82,  84,  86,  123,  125,  126.     1-20  December. 

'  See  the  tone  of  Becket's  demand  for  ratification  of  his  sentences,  **  Necesse  est  .  . 
quod  a  nobis  gestum  est  ratum  omnimodis  habeatis  "  ;  V.  388. 

'  See  his  letter  threatening  the  Cistercians,  dated  at  Chinon,  and  so  presumably  in 
May,  V.  365,  also  389. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  397-404.  He  says  that  they  left  Pontigny  after  two  years*  residence 
there,  **  Biennio  Pontiniaci  expleto."  They  were  thereon  the  30th  Nov.,  1864.  Gervase 
dates  the  retirement  about  the  nth  Nov. ;  I.,  201. 

*  v..  44. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  402-407.  His  narrative,  and  the  terms  of  Louis'  letter  seem  quite 
to  negative  the  personal  visit  of  the  King  to  Pontigny,  and  the  escort  of  300  men  alleged 
by  Gamier,  Diceto,  and  Gervase.  At  every  step  in  the  narrative  we  have  to  encounter  the 
grossest  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  from  the  friends  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
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the  great  Roger  of  Montgomeri,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  by  Mabille  Talevas 
of  Belleme.  Wilh'ani  Talevas  had  surrendered  Ponthieu  to  his  eldest  son 
Guy,  but  with  the  aid  of  a  younger  son,  and  of  a  grandson,  both  of  the  name 
of  John,  he  had  been  oppressing  the  people  round  the  ancestral  holds  of 
Alen^on  and  La  Roche  Mabille,  old  centres  of  brigandage.  Henry  forced 
them  to  surrender  both.* 

From  Maine  the   King  turned  into  Brittany  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a 
well-planned  scheme.     We  have  seen  that  in  the  year  1156  Henry  had 
established  Conan   Earl  of  Richmond  as   Count  of   Upper 
jj[^2[^^    Brittany,    with  his   capital    at    Rennes ;    that    shortly  after- 
wards  Henry's   brother  Geoffrey  became   Count  of  Nantes 
and   Lower  Brittany;  and  that  at  his  death  in  1158  Henry  succeeded 
in   making  good  his  claim   to   Nantes  as  his  brother's  heir.     In  1160 
Conan  married  Margaret,  sister  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland,^  a  match 
probably  arranged   by   Henry  to   keep  the   Count  within   the  circle  of 
his  influence.     The   issue  of  the  marriage  was  a  daughter,   Constance, 
born  in    1162,  and  therefore  one  who  in  course  of  time  might  make 
a  nice  match  for   Henry's  third  son   Geoffrey,  born  in  11 58.     Friendly 
help,  therefore,  from  Normandy  was  always  at  Conan's  call  in  time  of 
need.     Ralph  of  Fougeres,  a  leading  Breton,  who  also  had 
1^^^    the  custody    of    Dol    and   Combourg,*  as  guardian    of   an 
heiress,  having  risen  against  Conan  on  behalf  of  the  rival 
Count,  Eude  of  Porhoet,  Henry  sent  his  Constable  Richard  of  Humez  * 
with    an    army,   and   deprived    Ralph    of   both    Combourg    and    Dol.* 
Ralph    then    put    himself   into    communication    with    the    discontented 
barons  of  Maine  and  Poitou  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  *  defensive  * 
league  against  the  King.®     Henry  very  properly  gave   his  first  attention 
to   the  domestic    foes.      These  having    been    subdued,    and   all    other 
matters  disposed  of,  in  the  month  of  June  he   led    out   his  forces  to 
punish  the  fomenter  of  the  recent   troubles,    Ralph  of  Fougeres.     On 
the   28th   of   the    month    the    King    was  drawing  near  to   the  place.^ 
Ralph  had   made   every    preparation    for  a    stubborn    resistance;    and 
Becket's  friends  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  Henry's  discomfiture ;  * 

•  June.  R.  de  MoAte,  227.  Mr.  Eyton  in  his  Itinerary  places  the  campaign  before 
Easter,  bat  a  letter  written  after  July  28th  refers  to  the'  settlement  with  *  the  barons  of 
the  Cennomannian  Diocese '  as  among  the  latest  news,  Btcktty  V.  421.  Sees,  Alen9on, 
and  La  Roche  Mabille  are  all  the  dept  of  Ome.  *  Chron.  Melrose. 

'  Ille  and  Vilaine  ;  between  Dinan  and  Fougeres. 

*  Now  Lc  Hommet,  Manche. 

*  Lobineau,  Bietagm^  I-  ^54  ;  Morice,  Breiagm,  I.  105. 

•  Lobineau,  155;  R.  de  Monte,   p.   288.     Before  March,  1 166.       '  Be^ket,  V.  421. 

■  See  the  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury  to  Becket,  quoting  a  prophecy  of  Merlin  to  the 
effect  that  a  bit  was  being  forged  for  the  boar,  f.^.,  Henry,  in  Armorica;  V.  436.  We 
may  conjecture  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  prophecy  by  Alexander 
Llewelyn,  Becket's  cross  bearer. 
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but  about  the  14th  July  the  place  fell.^    An  advance  into  the  interior 
of  Brittany  followed,  and  then   the  unfortunate  Conan  had   to  consent 

to  the  immediate  celebration  of  a  marriage  between  the  two 
S^smtSy!  '"^^"^s,    Geoffrey  and    Constance.*    At    the   same    time  he 

was  induced  to  commit  the  government  of  his  unruly  sub- 
jects to  the  more  capable  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  reserving  for 
himself  only  the  county  of  Guingamp  {Cdtes  du  Nord)}  We  next  hear 
of  Henry  as  being  at   "Toas,"    "Toarz,"*  or  •*  Thoarcium,"  a  place 

that  we  are  inclined  to  identify  with  Thouar^  on  the  Loire, 
p^JJ^J^  as  Breton  nobles  did  homage  to  him  there."     But  wherever 

the  place  may  have  been  he  went  from  thence  to  Rennes, 
to  establish  his  authority.  From  Rennes  he  returned  to  Normandy 
by  way  of  Combourg,  Dol,  and  Mont-Saint-Michel,  where  he  paused 
to  *  offer/  passing  on,  however,  for  the  night  to  Genest.^ 

At  Genest,  curious  to  hear,  we  are  told  that  Henry  received  a  second 
visit  from  the  King  of  Scots,  who  brought  with  him  the  Bishop  of  Man, 
as  envoy  from  the  Western  potentate  Godfrey  or  Guthfrith,  King  of  the 
Isles.^  William  accompanied  the  King  to  Caen,  some  matter  of  import- 
ance being  under  discussion,  probably  that  of  the  Earldom  of  Hunting- 
don.® According  to  reports  sent  to  Becket,  Richard  of  Humez  having 
ventured  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  King,  Henry  gave 
way  to  one  of  his  fits  of  ungovernable  fury,  throwing  off  his  robes  and 
biting  and  tearing  bits  of  straw  from  the  floor  with  his  teeth. 

From  the  same  source  we  hear  of  conferences  held  during  the 
autumn,  in  Normandy  and  Touraine,  with  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
with  Theobald  Count  of  Blois,  with  the  Poitevins,  and  with  Matthew 
of  Boulogne.*    Three  of  these   parties,  at  any  rate,  had  grievances  to 

'  So  the  Cartulary  of  Mont-Saint-Michel  cited  by  Mr.  Howlett,  R.  Monte,  sup. 

^  The  Papal  dispensation  for  the  marriage  was  obtained  late  in  the  year  by  John 
of  Oxford;  it  is  spoken  of  as  confirming  the  marriage  (^Becket^  VI.  170);  if  so  the 
marriage  must  have  been  celebrated  earlier,  W.  Newb.,  I.  146. 

•  So  R.  de  Monte  and  Lobineau,  sup.  That  Henry  assumed  control  over  Brittany 
appears  from  a  Charter  of  this  year  in  which  he  confirms  possessions  held  by  the  Abbey 
of  Redon  under  Conan  III. ;  Morice^  Bretagney  Preuves^  I.  657.     **  Apud  Thoarcium." 

<  R.  Monte. 

•  Loire  Inf.  The  charter  (Morice,  sup.)  refers  to  the  holdings  of  the  Abbey  '*iii 
Garrandia  vel  in  tota  Media  tempore  Conani  Grossi."  Garrandia  looks  like  Guerandct 
also  in  Loire  Inf. 

•  Manche,  near  Avranches.  See  R.  de  Monte  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  329 ;  W.  Newb.  I.  146, 
and  the  Itineraries,  sup.     Martin,  France^  III.  480. 

'  R.  Monte,  sup.  ;  Guthfrith  was  son  of  Olaf,  by  Afreca,  daughter  of  Fergus  of 
Galloway,  by  "  Elisabeth,"  reputed  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. ;  E.  W.  Robertson. 
Scotland  under  Early  Kings ,  I.  357.  De  Monte  notices  the  connexion  with  the 
English  Royal  House. 

•  The  Earldom  was  not  granted  to  William  till  about  11 73. 

•  Beckett  VI.  71-76,  and  the  Itineraries,  sup. 
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complain  of.  The  Poitevins  will  be  found  a  year  later  in  open  revolt. 
^^^  Philip  of  Flanders  was  not  in  receipt  of  the  English  revenues 
liiB  enjoyed  by  his  father  Dietrich.  Matthew  had  not  been  allowed 
**^  '*"'  to  take  up  the  county  of  Mortain,  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife, 
as  Stephen's  heiress ;  ^  while  lands  in  England  previously  held  by  Matthew 
himself  are  also  now  found  in  the  King's  hand.^  The  Count  was  pacified 
with  the  promise  of  a  pension  of  ;£'iooo  a  year,  but  his  attitude  had 
been  so  hostile  that  a  descent  on  the  English  coasts  was  feared.  The 
neutrality  of  Theobald  of  Blois  was  gained  by  the  grant  of  another  pension 
of  ^500  a  year.^ 

Thus  the  year  1167  opened  under  gloomy  auspices,  and  in  fact  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  twelvemonth  the  soil  of  Gaul  was  a  prey  to 
turmoil  and  war.     In  Lent  (22nd  February,  Ash  Wednesday — 2nd  April, 

Palm  Sunday)  we  hear  of  a  conference  between  Henry  and 
^JJ^^*  the  Count  of  Toulouse  at  Grammont.*     Raymond   V,   had 

forfeited  the  support  of  King  Louis  by  repudiating  his  sister, 
and  so  Henry  may  have  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  reasserting  old 
pretensions.  No  war  was  declared  by  Henry,  but  in  the  autumn  the 
Count  was  again  attacked  by  a  coalition  of  Southern  powers,  who  may 
have  been  instigated  by  the  King.  I'hese  hostilities,  however,  were  cut 
short  by  the  death  of  the  Count,  assassinated  at  Beziers,  in  church,  by 
some  of  his  own  subjects.*    After  Easter  (9th  April)  came  an  expedition 

to   Auvergne,  where  Henry  as  over-lord  had  been  called   in 
^^SIS^L    ^^  decide  a  disputed  succession  as  between  an  uncle  and  a 

nephew,  both  of  the  name  of  William.  The  elder  William 
being  in  alliance  with  King  Louis,  the  King  overran  his  lands  on  behalf 
of  the  nephew.  It  would  seem  however  that  Henry  was  able  to  effect 
a  partition,  from  whence  sprang  the  two  noble  Houses  of  the  Counts  of 
Clermont  and  the  Dauphins  of  Auvergne.®     On  the  4lh  June  we  have 

a   meeting  between   Louis  and   Henry  in  the  open  air  near 
at  SSm.    Gisors.^    Of  questions  between  the  two  monarchs  there  was 

no  lack.  The  loss  of  the  Vexin  border  fortresses  must  still 
have  rankled  in  Louis*  mind ;  the  course  of  affairs  in  Brittany  was  most 
alarming ;  while  a  p>etty  squabble  had  broken  out  as  to  the  hands 
by  which  the  money  collected  for   Holy  Land  should   be  transmitted. 

•  Pipe  Roll,  1 1  H.  II.,  p.  26. 
'  Pipe  Roll,  sup, 

•  Becktt,  VI.  mp. ;  Gervase,  I.  203  ;  cnf.  de  Monte,  sup. 

•  •*  Apud  Magnum  Montem  " ;  R.  Monte.  I  would  identify  the  place  with  Gram- 
roont,  near  Lavit,  in  Tarn  et  Garonne.  There  is  a  Gramond  in  Aveyron,  but  that 
seems  a  different  name.  I  can  find  no  other  "  Grammont "  near  the  borders  of 
Toulouse. 

•  14th  October.    Sismondi,  France <t  V,  548 ;  Martin,  France^  III.,  470,  note. 

•  R.  de  Monte  ;  Martin,  III.  480  ;  Sismondi,  V.  458. 
Sub  climate  nudo."    Draco  Norm..,  p.  679. 


T     (( 
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The  silver  was  lying  at  Tours,  within  Henry's  dominions  ;  so  he  contended 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  out  by  agents  of  his.  Louis  claimed  the  sending 
of  the  money  on  the  ground  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  was  his  man.^ 
In  the  conference  Louis  apparently  put  forward  territorial  requirements 
that  Henry  could  not  comply  with.*     Breton  affairs  probably  also  came  in 

question.  Anyhow  the  Kings  parted  in  anger.  Louis  drawing 
^'JSi^J^   the  sword  in  his  aimless  way  began  ravaging  the  lands  between 

Mantes  and  Pacy.  Henry  retorted  by  a  vigorous  attack  on 
Chaumont,  in  the  French  Vexin  (Oise),  a  place  where  stores  and  supplies 
for  the  war  had  been  collected  under  the  charge  of  Louis'  brother  Robert, 
Count  of  Dreux.  The  French  sallied  out  boldly  to  encounter  the  English 
outside  the  gates ;  but  meanwhile  a  party  of  Welshmen,  detached  by  Henry 
for  the  purpose,  entering  the  town  through  the  channel  of  the  river 
Troesne,  fired  the  place  in  the  rear  of  the  French.  Thus  taken  ou  two 
sides  they  dispersed  in  confusion.  The  whole  town  outside  the  citadel  was 
destroyed.  Louis  then  made  a  fresh  inroad  into  Normandy,  through  Gasny 
on  the  Epte,  advancing  as  far  as  Les  Andelys.  This  town,  we  are  told,  he 
was  allowed  to  destroy,  the  inhabitants  having  been  previously  removed  by 
Henry.  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  suggested  by  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  approved  of  by  the  Empress.     Louis  would  waive 

further  hostilities  if  his  honour  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  on 

his  enemy  some  set-off  to  the  destruction  of  Chaumont.    On 

this  singular  condition  in  August  a  truce  was  signed,  to  last  till  Easter  1 168.^ 

After  a  pause  of  a  month  or  so  in  September,   Henry  again   entered 

Brittany,  where  the  people,  by  no  means  reconciled  to  their 
SriUuiy^    fate,  showed  a  disposition  to  rally  round  the  ex-Count  Eude 

of  Porhoet.  They  had  looked  to  Louis  for  support,  and  his 
inroad  into  Normandy  may  have  been  undertaken  partly  on  their  account ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  led  to  nothing.  The  Bretons  themselves  were  not 
organised  for  resistance.  Henry  therefore  marched  through  the  County 
meeting  with  little  opposition,  except  in  the  extreme  West.  Eude  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  daughter  as  a  hostage.  A  few  but  only  a  few 
castles  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.* 

'  R.  Monte,  230. 

^  "  Francigeni  juris  terras,  quas  detinet  ille,  Is  (sc.  Rex.  Gallus)  petit  '* ;  Draco  N^ 
677.  The  writer  was  living  in  Normandy  at  the  time.  A  bitter  enemy  to  Becket,  he 
represents  him  as  present  at  the  conference,  and  makes  him  responsible  for  the  rupture, 
p.  676 ;  but  if  Becket  was  there  we  surely  should  have  had  some  notice  of  the  fact 
in  his  voluminous  correspondence. 

'  July-August,  R.  Monte;  and  the  long  detailed  account  in  the  Draco  N,  681-695; 
R.  Hoveden,  a.d  1169. 

*  See  R.  de  Monte,  who  only  specifies  Saint  Pol-de-Leon  (Finisterre,  on  the  N.  coast) 
held  by  the  brother  of  Eude's  second  wife,  and  **  alia  nonnuUa"  as  stormed  ;  see  also 
Draco  Norm.  695.  Mr.  Howell  would  refer  the  final  abdication  of  Conan  and  the 
homages  of  the  Bretons  to  this  year. 
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While  engaged  in  this  campaign  Henry  received  the  news  of  the  death 

Death  of  the  ^^  his  mother,  the  Empress  Matilda.     Born  early  in    1102; 

Brnpreu    baptised  as  Adelaide;  married  first  in  11 14  to  Henry  V.  of 

Germany,  for  whom  she  changed  her  name  to  Matilda ;  united 
in  second  wedlock  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  in  1129;^  she  died  on  the  loth 
September  (1167),  at  the  monastery  of  Notre  Dame  Des  Pres,  otherwise 
De  Bonne  Nouvelle,  by  Rouen,  where  she  had  lived  for  years.  By  her 
own  request  she  was  buried  at  Bee*  In  Germany  she  created  a  favourable 
impression ;  in  her  struggle  with  Stephen  for  the  crown  of  England  she 
did  not  appear  to  advantage,  she  was  not  equal  to  the  situation  ;  her  head 
was  turned  by  it.  With  her  son  as  King  her  relations  were  most  kindly 
and  loyal.  Subjected  to  constant  pressure  by  Becket  and  his  partisans  she 
refused  to  take  any  step  that  might  prejudice  her  firstborn.  As  a  friend 
said  to  the  Archbishop,  *  After  all  she  was  the  daughter  of  tyrants.*  ^ 

The  campaign   in    Brittany  over,   the   King  returned  to   Normandy, 

probably  late  in  October,  to  hold  the  long  delayed  meeting 
tbeCardinaliwith  the  Cardinals  William  and  Otho.  The  emissaries  of  St. 
Wimjun  and  Peter  had  left   Rome  in  the  middle  of  March:*    but  the 

presence  of  the  Imperial  forces  obliged  them  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  through  Venice  ;  and  from  thence  across  Lombardy  to  the  Mont 
Cenis:  finally  they  rested  at  Montpellier  about  the  middle  of  April.* 
Their  further  progress  was  delayed  partly  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Gaul ; 
partly  by  the  hostility  of  Louis  to  their  mission,  as  having  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  King  Henry  ;^  partly,  we  might  add,  by  well-founded 
misgivings  as  to  Becket's  acceptance  of  their  mediation.^  Otho  was  his 
friend ;  but  William  of  Pavia  was  a  man  devoted  to  the  King's  interest, 
and  therefore  an  enemy,  one,  who,  in  Thomas'  delicate  phrase,  *  thirsted 

for  his  blood.'     In  his  private  correspondence  Becket  openly 
^'J^^**     disclaimed  any  intention  of  submitting  to  William's  decision ;  ® 

while  in  letters  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  himself,  he  made  use 
of  language,  *  not  fit,'  as  John  of  Salisbury  felt  obliged  to  point  out,  *  not  fit 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Pope's  running  footman.'  ^    The  disturbances  in 

'  For  these  facts  see  Foundaiians  and  the  Index. 

*  R.  Monte  ;  Draco^  712,  713. 

*  Becket,  V.  149. 
^  VI.  262. 

*  See  Otho  to  Becket,  VI.  199  ;  Reuter,  II.  338. 

*  VI.  249. 

'  For  the  limitation  of  their  authority  to  friendly  intervention  see  Alexander's  letters  to 
them,  VI.  201,  232. 

*  Id.,  154,  226;  'Presumptio  et  insolentia  domini  Willelmi  Papiensis;'  229.  See 
also  203. 

'  **Profecto  ego  nee  domini  papse  cursorem  sic  alloquendum  fui.sse  arbitror/'  p.  218. 
For  letters  indited  by  Thomas,  but  withheld  at  the  remonstnmces  of  John  of  Salisbury ; 
see  209,  210. 
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Gaul  having  died  down,  and  other  obstacles  l)een  smoothed  over,  the 
Legates  resumed  their  journey.      Passing  through   Sens,   they  had  an 
interview  with  Becket,  and  notified  their  mission  to  him.     From  Sens  they 
went  on  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  King  of  France,  finally  joining  Henry's 
Court  at  Caen,  about  the  ist  November.^    An  immediate  invitation  for  a 
conference  on  the  nth  of  the  month  was  forwarded  to  the  Archbishop. 
But  at  his  request,  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  muster  his  friends,  and 
arrange  for  a  fitting  retinue,  the   meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  i8th 
November ;  and  on  that  day  the  parties  met  at  the  well-known 
?t^i2S?'  trysting  place,  between  Trie  and  Gisors.«    The  Archbishops  of 
Rouen,  and  York,   and   the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury, 
Chichester,  and  Worcester  were  present ;  ^  while  Thomas  was  supported 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  Herbert  of  Bosham,  and  some  ten  or  more  chaplains 
and  others.^     Louis,  who  had  defrayed  Becket's  expenses,  if  not  actually 
present,  was  certainly  at  hand,  at  Trie.     The  Cardinals  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  an  address  in  which  they  ran  over  the  salient  points  of  the 
situation,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  times,  the  great  influence  of  the  King  of 
England,  his  past  favours  to  Becket,  and  his  present  grounds  of  complaint 
against  him.     One  of  Henry's  charges,  by  the  way,  that  of  having  fomented 
the  war  with  France,  was  refuted  next  day  by  the  Royal  word  of  King  Louis 
himself.     The  Legates  then  proceeded  to  sound  Thomas  ^  as  to  a  series  of 
suggestions,  one  or  other  of  which,  it  was  thought,  might  serve  as  a  basis 
for  a  settlement.     As  might  have  been  anticipated  he  refused  to  give  in  to 
anything  that  would  involve  the  smallest  semblance  of  concession  on  his 
part.    Asked  if  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  pay  a  loyal  deference  to  the 
will  of  his  lord.  King  Henry,  the  answer  was,  'Certainly,  saving  the  liberty  of 
the  Church,  his,  Becket's  own  dignity,  and  the  possessions  of  the  Churches.' 
Asked  if  he  would  stand  by  the  law  as  recognised  in  the  times  of  his 
predecessors,  he  said  that  he  could  give  in  to   nothing  that 

^^'offwS!**  ^^"^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  'liberty'  of  the  Church.«    This  answer,  of 

course,  amounted  to  an  indirect  admission  that  some  of  his 

claims  at  any  rate  were  novel.     The  Cardinals  then  propounded  the  one 

plan  that,  apparently,  had  been  looked  forward  to  as  offering  a  way  out  of 

the  difficulty,^  namely  that,  if  the  King  was  willing,  Thomas  should  return 

'  H.  Bosham,  III.  409  ;  VI.  246,  262.     For  their  interview  with  Thomas  sec  281. 

^  VI.  247. 

»  Id.,  193,  270. 

*  Id.  262.     Henry,  of  course,  was  not  there. 

*  The  Cardinals  were  very  careful  to  insist  that  they  had  come  not  to  advise  B«cket, 
but  to  receive  advice  from  him  ;  *'  Se  non  venisss  ut  ei  sed  ut  eum  consulerent ; "  249, 
257.     Neither  paity  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  surrendering  Church  claims. 

*  It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the  Pope  seemed  prepared  to  accept  the  **antiqua 
jura,"  and  the  measure  of*  liberty'  enjoyed  under  Henry  I.,  VI.  201. 

'  So  H.  Bosham,  III.  410.  He  treats  this  as  the  only  serious  proposal,  and  in  fact  it 
was  on  this  footing  that  Becket  returned  to  England  in  11 70. 
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to  England  •  sinking  all  question  as  to  the  Constitutions^  the  tacit  under- 
standing being  that  they  would  not  be  enforced.  They  urged  that  under 
this  arrangement  the  Archbishop  would  have  gained  the  day,  but  that  the 
King  would  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  avowed  surrender.     The  answer 

was  that  in  such  a  case  silence  would  be  tantamount  to  assent. 
Ba^eted.    T^^"»  producing  the  text  of  the  Constitutions^  Becket  boldly 

asked  if  such  abominable  Articles  could  be  allowed  to  pass 
uncondemned.  Thomas  was  then  asked  if  he  would  submit  to  the 
decision  of  the  Legates  on  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  King  and 
himself.     Evading  a  direct  answer,  as  he  himself  boasted  to  the  Pope,^  he 

said  that  litigation  meant  money ;  that  he  and  his  were  in  a 
^yj^jj**  destitute  condition ;  but  that  when  they  had  been  restored  to 

their  possessions  he  would  always  be  ready,  at  due  time  and 
place,  and  as  and  when  required,  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  any  person 
authorised  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  same  response  served  as  an 
answer  to  the  final  query  whether  he  would  submit  to  their  decision  in  the 
matter  of  the  appeal  of  the  Bishops.^  The  unfortunate  Legates  having 
failed,  as  they  were  bound  to  fail,  received  no  thanks  from  either  side. 
By  Becket  they  were  overwhelmed  with  abuse.^  Returning  to  Normandy 
they  met  the  King  at  Argentan  (26th  November).  Henry,  who,  at  their 
arrival,  went  out  two  leagues  to  meet  them,  next  day  after  a  private 
audience  was  so  enraged  to  find  that  they  neither  would  nor  could  depose 
Becket,  that  he  almost  turned  them  out  of  the  house,  muttering  audibly 
that  he  trusted  his  eyes  might  never  see  the  face  of  another  Cardinal. 
Further  colloquies  between  the  King,  the  Cardinals,  the  English  Bishops, 
and  the  courtiers,  resulted  in  nothing  but  the  entering  of  fresh  appeals  to 

Rome,  for  the  nth  November,   1168.     This  would  restrain 
MySi^^^  Becket  for  another  period,  the  appeals  of  the  previous  year 

having  expired.  On  the  5th  December  the  Cardinals  left 
Argentan,  having  effected  nothing.* 

Another  year  of  considerable  war  and  confusion  (1168)  ensued;  the 
diplomatic  struggle  with  Becket  never  flagging.  The  spring  season  how- 
ever opened  with  negotiations  for  peace.  With  that  object  the  Counts 
Philip  of  Flanders*  and  Henry  of  Champagne  sought  King  Louis  at 
Soissons,  to  suggest  a  pacification  on  the  footing  of  his  accepting  a  plan 
of  which  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time,  a  plan  fondly  conceived  by 

'  VI.  251. 

^  See  Becket*s  own  report  to  the  Pope,  and  two  other  accounts,  apparently  penned  by 
John  of  Salisbury,  all  in  perfect  accord  ;  VI.  245 — 266 ;  also  H.  Bosham,  sup, 
»  VI.  293,  296,  368,  370. 

*  See  the  letters,  VI.  269—274 ;  276 ;  283 — 291.  The  Cardinals  remained  in  Gaul 
till  August  or  September,  1 168 ;  William  apparently  was  with  Henry  at  La  Ferte 
Bernard  on  the  1st  July ;  /d.  455,  481. 

*  Full  Count  now  through  the  death  of  his  father  Dietrich,  which  happened  about  this 
time.     De  Monte. 
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Henry  for  the  future  administration  of  his  dominions  through  his  sc 

mere  boys,  whose  fitness  to  be  entrusted  with  such  respi 
^sSSme!^  sibilities    must    have    been    utterly   uncertain.      Anjou    a 

Maine  would   be  ceded  to    young    Henr>',   who  would  c 
homage  to  the  King  of  France  as  against  all  men ;  Poitiers  would  t 
made  over  on  the  same   terms  to   Richard  as  his  mother's  heir,  whih 
Louis   would   bestow  upon    him    the    hand    of   a    daughter.     Anothei 
daughter,  of  course,  was  already  married  to  the  younger  Henr}'.    Just 
as  the  Count  of  Champagne  was  on  his  way  to  the  King's  Court,  to 
announce   Louis'  approval  of   the  scheme,  a  revolt    in   Aquitaine  was 
reported;  and  Henry,  in  his  haste  to  suppress  the  movement,  left  the 
prosecution  of   the    negotiations    to    his    Ministers,   namely   Rotrou  o( 
Beaumont,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  Richard  of  Humez  or  Le  Hommei 
the  Constable,  and  Richard  of  Lucy  the  Justiciar.     Louis,  thinking  that 
Henry  ^as  shuffling,  followed  him  to  Berry,  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  insurgents ;  accepted  their  homages,  and  took  hostages.^     We  have 
already  seen  that  the   Poitevin   Barons  were  in  a  state  of  discontent; 

curtailment  of  feudal  *  liberties  *  was  of  course  their  grievance.' 
*^iS5l^  To  them,   no   less   than   to   Becket,    State  control   seemed 

objectionable;  and  they  probably  had  an  understanding  with  the    I 
Bretons.      Among  the  leaders  were  Adalbert  IV.  Count  of  La  Marche, 
William  Taillefer  IV.  Count  of  Angoul^me,  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan,*  and  the 
Viscount  of  Thouars.*    Henry  having  reduced  the  Castle  of  Lusignan,  where 
the  rebels  had  prepared  for  resistance,  and  so  broken  the  neck  of  the 
movement,  went  back  to  reopen  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  Louis ; 
Aquitaine  being  left  under  the  charge  of  the  Queen  and  Earl  Patrick  of 
Salisbury.    On  the  7th  April  Henry  had  an  interview  with  French  magnates 
between  Pacy  and  Mantes.     Louis  had  refused  to  appear.     The  Soissons 
proposals  however  were  accepted  on  both  sides,  except  that  Louis  would 
no  longer  give  his  daughter  to  young  Richard.     But  the  negotiations  were 
much  complicated   by  recent  events  in  the  South,  the  French  insisting 
on  compensation  for  injuries  done  to  the  barons  who  had  become  their 
King's  men.*     Louis  however  was  induced  to  agree  to  a  meeting  on  the 
1 2th  May  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     How  he  could  hesitate  to 
close  with  proposals  so  obviously  promising  for  the  future  of  his  kingdom 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand.     Probably   he  was  suspicious  of  anything 
emanating  from  his  wily  vassal.     On  the  other  hand  Henry's  well-meant 
scheme  must  damage  our  opinion  of  his  wisdom  and  forethought  as  a 
politician. 

'  Kebruary-March.     See  John  of  Salisbury's  letter,  Becket^  VI.  407,  408. 

'  Gervase,  L  205. 

'  Vienne,  on  the  Yonne. 

*  Deux  Sevres. 

*  •*  Omnibus  qui  regi  adho^erunt." 
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But  meanwhile  the  hostilities  in  Poitou  were  going  on,  and  Earl  Patrick: 

had   fallen   by  the   hand    of    Geoffrey    of    Lusignan.^     This   again   was 

disturbing.     But  before  Henry  could  do  anything  to  avenge  his  loss  a 

fresh  rising  in  Brittany  had  to  be  dealt  with.     The  ex-Count 

jj^^y     Eude,  following  the  example  of  the  Poitevins,  had  renounced 

his  allegiance  to  Henry,  and  given  hostages  to  King  Louis. 

Henry  came  down  upon  him  at  once  ;  burned  Josselin,  his  chief  seat ; 

took   the   town   and   county   of   Vannes   into   hand,   and   captured   and 

garrisoned  Auray.^    Turning  northwards  the  King  then  attacked  Eude's 

allies   Geoffrey    of   Montfort,  and  Roland  of  Dinan.     Hdde,  Tinteniac, 

and   BechereP   were   successively  attacked  and    taken,   and   the  whole 

country  round  Dinan  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ranee  devastated.     The 

district  of  St.  Malo  fared  no  better.* 

With  these  troubles  going  on  the  meeting  originally  fixed  for  the 
1 2th  May  had  been  postponed  to  the  ist  July;*  and  for  that  day  both 
Kings  drew  near  to  the  appointed  place,  La  Ferte  Bernard.®  There  again 
Conferences  ^^  conferences  came  to  nothing,  as  the  kings  failed  to  meet 
at  La  Fert<-  face  to  face.  Louis  was  assailed  beforehand  by  the  Bretons 
and  Poitevios  with  charges  against  Henry.  Eude  had  a 
domestic  insult  to  complain  of,  in  that  Henry  had  taken  as  his  mistress 
Eude's  daughter,  Henry's  own  cousin,  placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage.' 
Then  the  Poitevins  were  loud  in  demanding  compensation  for  damages 
inflicted  after  a  truce  had  been  taken.  Henry  was  prepared  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  Barons,  but  not  those  of  a  certain  Abbot  of  Charroux,® 
who  claimed  to  hold  immediately  of  France,  and  not  at  all  of  Henry.  *  At 
any  rate,'  said  the  King,  *  if  I  do  give  in  it  will  not  be  out  of  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  King  of  France,  but  out  of  regard  for  Cardinal  William 
and  the  Count  of  Flanders.'  Deeply  offended  at  the  report  of  these 
ungracious  words,  and  mortified  to  find  that  the  Legate  was  still  in 
Henry's  company,  Louis  went  down  to  the  river  bank,  stayed  there  till 

'  J.  Salisbury,  sup,  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  I.  343  (Rolls  Series,  No.  49) ; 
R.  Dicelo,  L  331,  cnf.  R.  Monte,  236.  For  the  refutation  of  the  story  in  Hoveden, 
I.  273,  that  the  Earl  was  killed  when  on  pilgrimage  by  Guy  of  Lusignan  afterwards 
King  of  Jerusalem,  see  Norgate,  Angevin  Kings,  II.  59.  "There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  Patrick  was  not  killed  in  fair  fight"  ;  Bishop  Stubbs. 

-  All  three  places  are  in  Morbihan. 

*  Ille  et  Vilaine,  all  three. 

*  R.  Monte  ;  Lobineau,  155,  156.  Roland  of  Dinan  had  considerable  estates  in 
England  ;  Pipe  Rolls. 

*  R.  Monte. 

*  Sarthe,  on  the  river  Huisne,  on  the  borders  of  Maine  and  Perche. 

'  "  Quod  filiam  ejus  virginem,  quim  iili  pads  ob?idera  dedcrat  imprsegnavit"  There 
seems  nothing  in  these  words  to  support  this  charge  of  forcible  outrage  repeated  by 
modern  writers.  The  young  lady's  mother  Bertha,  was  daughter  of  a  natural  daughter 
of  Henry  I.  ;  while  Henry  II.  was  the  son  of  the  legitimate  Matilda. 

■  Vienne. 
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evening,  and  then,  after  washing  his  hands  in  the  water,  went  off, 
denouncing  Henry  for  having  failed  to  keep  his  word.  Then  Henry  in 
turn,  when  it  was  almost  dark,  hastened  down  to  the  river  with  a  band 
of  armed  men,  thus  giving  the  French  an  opening  for  taxing  him  with 
treasonable  intentions. 

Envoys  from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Gascony  were  said  to  be  in  Louis' 
train ;  also  Becket,  brought  by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  it  was  said  by 
Henry's  directions.^  But  the  Archbishop's  presence  might  account  for 
the  King's  reluctance  to  come  to  a  personal  interview  with  Louis.  Not 
many  days  later  the  Cardinals  took  final  leave.     Otho  made  a  last  effort 

to  bring  Henry  to  terms.     But  the  King  stood  firmly  on  the 
CondoBioii.  "g^^  °^  ^^5  ancestors :   the  question  of  restitution,  however, 

he  was  prepared  to  listen  to.  But  this  was  not  thought 
enough ;  and  so  the  Cardinal  on  taking  leave  felt  bound  to  utter  a 
solemn  word  of  warning.* 

No  truce  had  been  taken;  but  as  neither  King  wanted  war,^  peace 
need  not  have  been  broken  but  for  an  unmannerly  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Count  of  Ponthieu,  John  grandson  of  William  Talevas.*  Henry  having 
at  last  effected  a  compromise  with  Matthew  of  Boulogne  as  to  his  claims 
on   Mortain,*  the   Count,  wanting   to  come   to   Normandy   on   Henry's 

summons,  to  settle  the  affair,  was  refused  a  passage  through 
HoelSl^es.   ^O'^'hieu,  and  had  to  go  by  sea.     Henry  avenged  the  slight 

by  ravaging  Vimeu.®  Louis  retaliated  by  a  feeble  inroad 
into  Normandy,  burning  one  small  place ;'  and  then  Henry  repaid  him, 
with  interest,  by  extensive  destruction  in  the  Chartrain  and  Perche. 
Advent  brought  a  truce,  and  an  agreement  for  another  conference  on 
the  6th  January,  1169.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  the  Anti-pope  Pascal  IIL  had  died  at 
Rome  in  ostensible  possession  of  the  Holy  See  (20th  September)*.     Within 

the  month  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  election  of  John  of 
Antipope.    Struma,   Cardinal   Bishop   of  Albano,   who    took    the    style 

of  Calixtus  HL  No  time  was  lost  in  proclaiming  his 
accession,  and  Barbarossa  had  the  ingenuity  to  convey  the   notification 

•  J.  Salisb.,  Becket,  VI.  455—458,  479  ;  R.  Monte,  237,  238. 

'  Becket^  VI.  482;  Circa  September;  Reuter,  II.  391,  631.       •  Becket^  VI.  482. 

•  John's  father  Guy,  spoken  of  as  Count  in  1 166,  must  have  died  since ;  R.  Monie, 
pp.  227,  238,  251. 

•  On  the  Pipe  Roll,  14  H.  II.,  p.  60  (1167-1 168),  we  have  a  grant  of  ;^200  a  year 
to  Matthew  in  Lincolnshire  by  a  writ  from  the  King  himself  from  abroad. 

■  I.e.  the  part  of  Ponthieu  between  the  Somme  and  the  Bresle.  Ponthieu  as  a 
whole  extends  from  the  Canche  to  the  Bresle,  with  its  capital  in  the  grand  hill-fortress 
of  Montreuil. 

'  "  Chesnebrut " ;  (Le  Chesne  ?    Eure,  near  Breteuil). 

•  R.  Monte  ;  Gervase,  I.  207. 

•  Pascal  had  been  established  at  Rome  by  Barbarossa  20th  July,   1 167. 
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in  the  shape  of  proposals  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Schism.  The 
ambassadors  accredited  to  England  and  France  were  Philip  the  new 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,^  Christian  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  Duke 
Henry  of  Saxony,  Henry's  son-in-law.  They  reached  Normandy  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  Becket's  friends  and  the  French  were  much 
perturbed  at  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  Germany.^ 

But  Henry  had  no  need  to  damage  his  position  by  committing  himself 
to  the  schismatic  party.  He  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
frJm  bSSt.  ^^P^  ^"^  Cardinals ;  he  had  Becket  still  at  arm's  length ; 
he  was  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  revenues  of  four  Sees 
in  England,'  and  five  Sees  abroad.*  As  against  his  feeble  overlord  King 
Louis,  whose  rights  as  such  he  always  respected,  he  had  no  need  whatever 
of  any  allies.     The  embassy  led  to  no  perceptible  results.* 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Robert  of  Beaumont  H.,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  noticed.  A  faithful  and  trusted  servant  to  the  King  he 
had  held  the  office  of  Chief  Justiciar  jointly  with  Richard  of  Lucy  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reign.     He  passed  away  on  the  5th  April  (1168).® 

'  Successor  to  Reginald,  who  succumbed  to  the  pestilence  at  Rome  in  August, 
1 167, 

^  See  the  letter  of  Mary,  the  Countess  of  Boulogne,  to  Louis,  putting  him  on  his 
guard  ;  Bouquet.   XVI.   144 ;  Becket,  VI.  487. 

'  Namely,  those  of  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Bath  ;  Pipe  Roll,  13  II.  II. 

*  So  Becket  to  the  Pope,  VI.  253.  He  speaks  of  seven  vacant  Sees  in  England  and 
Normandy,  besides  Canterbury  and  Tours. 

*  On  the  embassy  see  Reuter,  III.  7-1 1 ;  R.  Monte.  The  Draco  Norm.,  718-724, 
has  a  long  account  of  the  interview  with  Henry,  and  represents  the  Emperor  as  offering 
to  invest  young  Henry  with  the  crown  of  France,  a  proposal  that  would  certainly  shock 
Henry's  one  **  feudal  superstition.**     (Bp.  Stubbs.) 

*  R.  Monte,  and  for  the  day  of  the  month  G.  E.  C.  Peerage;  Doyle;  Foss., 
Judges. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HENRY  II  {Continued) 

A.D.    1 169-1 170 

Controversy  with  Becket  continued— The  King's  Dynastic  Schemes— Conferences  at 
Montmirail — Fruitless  Mission  of  Brothers  Simon  and  Bernard — Further  Excom- 
munication of  King's  Ministers — Fruitless  Mission  of  Masters  Gratian  and  Vivian- 
Conferences  at  Montmartre— Inquest  of  Sheriffs — Coronation  of  the  Young  King 
Henry — Mission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Bishop  of  Nevers — Conferences 
at  Freteval— Agreement  for  Becket's  Return  to  England 

ON  the  6th  January,  1169,  the  Kings  duly  met  at  Montmirail.^     A 
double   programme   lay  before   them.      The   first    part,   or    that 
personal  to  Henry  and  Louis,  presented  no  difficulty.     The 
at         scheme  propounded   at   Soissons  was   accepted  and  ratified, 
MontmlraiL  ^,-jj^   the   modifications   introduced   by  the  French  in   April. 
Henry  renewed  the  homage  to  Louis  that  he  had  rendered  both 
^2  ?^5ff^^  before,  and   since  his  accession   to  the  throne ;  while  Louis 
released  to  Henry  the  rights  over  Brittany  and  Poitou  that  he 
had  acquired  through  the  recent  homages,  Henry  being  bound  down  to 
make  due  restitution  and  compensation,  as  previously  stipu- 
He^y       lated.     Next  day  young  Henry  did  homage  to  Louis  for  Anjou 
and   Maine ;    Normandy  he   had   already  done  homage    for. 
At  the  same   time  Richard  was  allowed   to  do   homage   for 
Poitou. 2     According     to    the   Abbot    of    Mont-Saint-Michel 
young  Henry  also  did  homage  for  Brittany,   Louis  thus  recognising  the 
superiority  of  Normandy  over  Brittany ;  but  the  under-lordship  was  shortly 
afterwards  granted  by  this  young  Henry  to  his  brother  Geoffrey. 
Louis  also  granted  to  the  younger  Henry  the  Seneschalship  of 
France,  an  honorary  post  claimed  of  old,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
Counts  of  Anjou. ^    By  the  French,  naturally,  this  *  distribution  of  honours  * 
was  viewed  with  great  satisfaction.     If  we  have  thought  Henry^s  conduct 
rash,  we  must  recognise  the  fatherly  wish  to  make  provision  for  all  his 

'  Sarthe,  on  the  borders  of  Maine  and  the  Chartrain. 
-  So  the  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury,  VI.  506,  507. 
^  R.  Monte,  240.     Sismondi  and  Martin  accept  his  statements. 

ICO 
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children.^      A  sense  of  the  insecurity .  of  testamentary  dispositions  made 

him  anxious  to  see  the  arrangements  made  sure  in  his  hfe- 
Moti^!.     ^**^^-      Perhaps  he  may  have^i}aried  to  mind  the  questions 

that  had  arisen  between  his  own  b^jlher  Geoffrey  and  himself 
at  their  father's  death.  .    ,.  , 

The  second  part  of  the  Royal  programme  referred  of  course  to  Becket 
and  his  affairs.  A  fresh  mission  had  been  sent  by  ths  Pope  to  succeed 
that  of  the  Legates  Otho  and  William.  Monks  were  selected  this  time, 
as  if  in  the  hope  that  monastic  fervour  might  succeed  where  >he  worldly 
wisdom  of  the  high-born  Cardinals  had  failed.  The  men  phoseji  were 
MiBsion  of  Simon,  Prior  of  Mont-Dieu,*  and  Bernard  of  La  Ojudre, 
Simon  and  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Grammont  or  Grand  Mont.'     Tjs  these 

a  third  man,  Engilbert,  Prior  of  Val-Saint-Pierre,  was  subse- 
quently added,  probably  because  the  peculiar  strictness  of  the  GrammoQt 
rules  forbade  the  writing  of  letters  by  its  members,  even  of  letters  addressed 
to  a  Pope.^  The  instructions  to  these  agents  show  an  intention  of  putting 
greater  pressure,  certainly  on  Henry,  and  apparently  on  Becket  also, 
than  had  as  yet  been  attempted.  Alexander  evidently  felt  that  the 
existing  state  of  things  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue ;  that,  in  one  way 
or  other,  the  quarrel  must  be  brought  to  an  end.     The  envoys  therefore 

received   two  several  credentials   to  the  King,  one  a  letter 
Ins^^ons.  ^^    friendly   warning    (litttras    commonitorias)y    the    other   of 

a  distinctly  threatening  character  (comminatorias)  \  the  latter 
to  be  delivered  only  if  the  first  should  fail,  and  in  presenting  it  the 
bearers  were  to  give  verbal  notice  that  the  suspension  of  Becket^s 
authority  would  end  with  Lent  (5th  March  1169).*  Having  reached 
Henry's  court  few  days  before  the  appointed  time  of  meeting  the 
envoys  presented  their  gentler  mandate.  Its  tone,  though  friendly,  is 
distinctly  colder  than  that  of  the  communications  of  the  previous  year; 
and  the  King  is  expressly  warned  that  the  Pope  will  not  on  any  account 
*  keep  ^the  Archbishop's  mouth  shut  much  longer.'  ^  All  parties  having 
Confej^QQ^  gathered  at  Montmirail,  including  Thomas,  brought  by  ^the 
»J         Most  Christian  King,*  stress  was  laid  upon  the  Archbishop 

by  all  the  mediators,  including  Louis  and  the  Papal  envoys, 
to  induce  him  '  to  humble  himself  before  the  King  and  appease  him  by 

'  See  his  words  to  Cardinal  Otho,  **  Dixit  se  et  liberos  suos/'  etc.,  Beckel,  VI.  433. 

*  Ardennes. 

*  The  Pope  styles  him  *  Brother  Bernard/  but  he  seems  to  have  been  Prior ;  see 
Reuter,  II.  623,  624.  Grammont  is  a  hill  in  the  dept.  of  Corr^ze,  six  leagues  from 
Limoges  ;  the  Order  at  first  was  established  at  Muret.  It  was  specially  favoured  by 
Henry. 

*  See  VI.  490,  519 ;  Reuter,  sup, 

*  VI.  438. 

*  "  Nee  prxfiito  archiepiscopo  os  de  coetero  aliqua  ratione  claudemus,  quin  officii  su 
debitum  Hbere  prosequatur."     Jb, 
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deferential  submission/  ^  In  Acir  report  to  Alexander  the  envoys  state 
that  they  had  felt  bound  to'  '^wafn  and  advise '  Thomas  (tnonuimus  et 
consuluimus)  to  follow  thisVcOurse.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
meeting  between  Trie*-?nW  Gisors  in  November  1167  the  Cardinals 
had  pointedly  disclaim^' offering  any  advice  to  Becket.  The  question 
remains,  What  did^  (he  King  demand  as  the  price  of  reconciHation  ? 
What  amount  pf  ^tabmission  was  Becket  required  to  offer  ?  The  report 
of  the  envoys,  (jbes  not  indicate  this.  John  of  Salisbury  in  his  account 
Henry's  "'^^  ^^^  proceedings  represents  Henry  as  affecting  to  ask  only 
Requird'.  for  a  public  expression  of  submission,  without  any  real  con- 
??\. !  cession  on  the  crucial  question.^  This  most  improbable 
version,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  position  consistently  maintained  by 
.-Heitry  both  before  and  afterwards,  may  be  safely  discarded  on  the 
*.  "-strength  of  the  more  detailed  narrative  supplied  by  Herbert  of  Bosham, 
''-  who  was  also  present.  From  him  we  learn  that  the  essential  point  of 
the  King's  requirements  had  been  clearly  stated,  and  the  formula  of 
submission  to  be  used  by  Thomas  keenly  discussed.  Becket  had  been 
informed  by  intermediaries,  expressly  stated  to  be  friendly  to  him,  that 
Henry  would  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an  absolute  sub- 
mission, without  saving  words,*  that  is  to  say  he  required  in  effect  a 
repetition  of  the  Clarendon  promise.  Herbert  further  tells  us  that 
Becket  had  suggested  a  new  saving  clause  that  might  be  accepted  by  the 
King,  namely,  *  Saving  the  honour  of  God'  (salvo  honore  Dei),  but  that 
the  proposed  words  had  been  condemned  by  the  intermediaries,  as  sure 
to  give  offence.  The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say  that  the  eruditi^  of 
Becket's  circle,  afraid  to  give  advice  one  way  or  the  other,  held  their 
tongues.  We  need  not  discard  this  very  probable  account  because  the 
offensive  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  at  the  last  moment,  one  man,  and 
one  man  only,  *  the  disciple  who  wrote  these  things,'  whispered  in  his 
master's  ear  to  stand  firm,  and  not  repeat  the  lapse  of  which  he  had 
once  been  guilty.^ 

Breathless  must  have  been  the  suspense  when  the  Archbishop  was  led 
into  the  Royal  presence  by  William  of  Blois,  the  newly  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Sens.'     After  more  than  four  years  of  bitter  estrangement 

'  '*  Ut  se  coram  rege  humiliaret,  et  rigorem  ejus  humilitate  precum  et  sedulitate 
obsequii  sluderet  cmollire."    So  the  envoys  to  the  Pope,  Becket^  VI.  488. 

*  lb. 

'  ''Si  modo  dominus  Cantuariensis  ei  coram  hominibus  speciem  humilitatis 
praetenderet,"  etc.  ;  VI.  507. 

*  **  Ut  poneret  se  de  tota  quai  inter  ipsos  vertebatur  querela  in  misericordia  regis,  et 
absolute  sic,  absque  omni  additamento '*  ;  III.  419. 

*  This  phrase  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  John  of  Salisbury  at  any  rate. 

*  III.  418-422. 

'  lb.  and  VI.  486.  William  was  son  of  the  late  Theobald  of  Champagne,  King  Stephen *s 
brother,  and  himself  brother  to  the  Counts  Henry,  Theobald,  and  Stephen ;  Renter,  II.  404. 
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Henry  and  Thomas  again  looked  at  each  other  face  to  face.  Becket  fell 
on  his  knees  before  his  lord,  who  at  once  took  him  by  ihe  hand,  and  made 
him   rise.     The   Archbishop  then,  in  a  speech  in  which  after  bewailing 

his  own  unworthiness,  he  made  an  appeal  for  mercy  to  the 
g^jJ^JJJ^jj^  suffering  Church  of  England,  ended  with  words  to  this  effect : 

*  My  lord,  I  place  myself  in  God*s  hands  and  yours  for  God*s 
honour  and  your  own.*  ^  It  will  be  noticed  that  however  willing  to  make 
a  general  profession  of  submission  and  loyalty,  Becket  was  still,  as  ever, 

determined  to  make  no  surrender  except  with  saving  words 
w^£      that  would  enable  him  to  nullify  any  confession  that  he  might 

be  supposed  to  have  made.^ 
As  the  intermediaries  had  anticipated  the  *  honour  of  God '  was  rejected 
with  scorn  ;  the  formula  simply  meant  the  *  Liberty  of  the  Church  '  over 
again,  but  with  an  offensive  insinuation  that  the  Archbishop  had  a  regard 
for  God's  honour,  while  the  King  had  none.  A  long  argument  ensued. 
Henry  again  declared  that^he  only  required  Becket  to  observe  the  customs 
of  former  reigns  that  he  had  already  promised  to  observe,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  grant  the  full  measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  Becket*s  pre- 
decessors, some  of  them  Saints  and  workers  of  miracles.  At  this  Louis, 
as  if  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  exclaimed  *  My  lord  of  Canterbury,  do  you 
want  to  be  more  than  a  Saint  ? '  ^  To  this  Thomas  could  only  reply  first, 
that  his  original  homage  vow  saved  the  rights  of  his  Order,  and  that  no 
more  binding  pledge  could  ever  be  demanded  of  him ;  and  secondly  that 
none  of  his  predecessors  had  been  called  upon  to  make  such  a  declaration 
as  was  now  required  of  him.**  Neither  argument,  of  course,  was  at  all 
to  the  point ;  the  latter  allegation  was  simply  untrue,  as  Anselm  under 

similar    circumstances    had    been    required    to    conform    to 
^J2S*    custom ;  a  fact  to  which  Becket*s  attention  was  subsequently 

called.*  But,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  Thomas,  stand- 
ing alone,  with  magnificent  assurance,  remained  obdurate,  and  again  the 
meeting  broke  up  without  result. 

With  respect  to  the  pressure  put  upon  Becket  it  is  right  to  point  out 

'  **  Posuit  se  in  Deo  et  rege,  ad  honorem  Dei  et  regis."  So  the  envoys  report,  VI. 
488.  "  Parati  fuimus  .  .  .  ponere  nos  omnino  ad  honorem  Dei  et  suum  in  misericordia 
Dei  et  sua";  Becket's  own  account,  VI.  490.  Again  **Ad  honorem  Dei  et  vestnim 
paratus  eram  me  ponere  omnino  in  misericordia  Dei  et  vestra,"  514.  John  of  Salisbury 
again  agrees  with  the  envoys,  giving  the  words  in  the  Oratio  recta  as  "  Miseremini  md, 
domine,  quia  pono  me  in  Deo  et  vobis  ad  honorem  Dei  et  vestrum  "  ;  508. 

*  See  the  subsequent  letter  of  Becket  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  severely 
rebuking  him  for  having  suggested  that  he  might  possibly  withdraw  the  saving  words, 
VI.  491,  493. 

"  H.  Bosham,  III.  424,  425  ;  and  the  letter,  VI.  488,  515.    Allan,  II.  347,  gives  a 
good  summary. 
'  VI.  489,  509. 

*  VI.  509-510. 
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that  another  Crusade  was  being  loudly  called  for ;  and  that  it  was  felt  that 
without  a  reconciliation  with  Becket  no  support  could  be  expected  from 
the  King.  In  fact  he  had  told  the  envoys  as  much.^  But  on  whatever 
grounds  it  is  clear  that  even  Becket's  own  friends,  including  King  Louis, 
were  annoyed  by  his  obstinacy.* 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Papal  envoys  could  not  take  it  on  them 
to  present  the  minatory  letter  at  once.^  It  was  reserved  for  another 
interview  held  between  the  Kings  on  the  7th  February,  at  some  place 
not  clearly  specified.  Henry  took  the  Pope's  threats  very  calmly, 
repeating  that  he  would  receive  Becket  on  the  terms  already  stated, 
but  not  otherwise.** 

But  with  the  coming  Ash  Wednesday  (5th  March)  the  restriction  on 
Becket^s  powers  would  expire.  To  anticipate  probable  action  on  his 
part  Henry  despatched  Reginald  Archdeacon  of  Sarum,*  and  Ralph 
Archdeacon  of  Llandaff  to  Benevento,  where  the  Pope  then  was,  to  try 
if  by  any  means  Alexander  might  yet  be  induced  to  depose  or  translate 
Becket.     That  was  found  to  be  impossible.     But   the   Pope 

^JJ2^  announced  the  appointment  of  a  third  mission  to  work  for 
a  reconciliation.  As  a  fresh  experiment  two  men  of  the  Law 
were  selected,  namely  Gratian,  Subdeacon  and  Notary,  and  Vivian 
Archdeacon  of  Orvieto,  a  practising  advocate  in  the  Papal 
^'vSSn!*^*  Court.^  These  men  would  be  quite  fitted  to  deal  with  any 
questions  as  to  the  wording  of  a  compact  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  their  departure  must  have 
been  delayed  for  months,  as  we  shall  find  the  Pope  again  announcing  their 
mission  on  the  loth  May.^ 

But  the  time  was  not  wasted  by  the  King's  ambassadors,  their  efforts 
Keeping  tlie  ^^'"8   directed,  very  sagaciously,  towards  keeping  the   Pope 

Pope  in  in  hand  by  winning  support  for  him — possibly  with  English 
gold — among  Roman  nobles,  and  Lombard  citizens.  The 
Sicilian  alliance  was  also  mooted  at  this  time,  through  the  offer  of  the 
hand  of  the  King's  daughter  Johanna  to  King  William  II.  According 
to  Becket  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  intrigues  was  to  get  him  assassinated 
in  Italy,  if  the  Pope  could  be  induced  to  summon  him  to  his  presence.® 

'  Becket,  III.  419  ;  VI.  499. 

*  See  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  96;  H.  Bosham,  430,  437. 

*  VI.  499. 

*  VI.  511-512,  516. 

*  Son  of  Bishop  Joscelin,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath ;  Angl.  Sacra,  I.  561,  note  ; 
Reuter. 

■  VI.  ^38;  VII.  31.     Gratian  was  nephew  to  Eugenius  III. 

'  See  the  letters,  VI.  521,  537.  and  VII.  25.     The  original  notification  of  the  mission 
is  dated  28th  February. 

■  VII.  25-27.     Thomas  assures  his  correspondent,   the  Archbishop  of  Ostia,  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  he  submit  to  a  citation  to  Italy. 
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A  man  who  felt  himself  specially  bound  to  guard  against  attack  from 

Becket  was  his  old  antagonist  Gilbert  Foliot  of  London.     On 
^^lioS*^*  the  1 8th  March  he  held  an  Episcopal  Synod  at  St.  Paul's,  and 

with  the  concurrence  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  and  others 
entered  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  for  the  9th  February,  1170.^ 

In  Becket's  eyes  all  opposition  was  criminal.  But  opposition  within 
his  own  Province,  organised  by  a  suffragan,  was  simply  flagitious.  At 
Clairvaux,  on  Palm  Sunday  (13th  April),  he  discharged  another  broadside 

of  anathemas,  excommunicating  by  name  Foliot,  Joscelin  of 
ati^!!ISI^^  Salisbury,  Hugh  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk,*  Ralph  of  Brock,  and 

six  others  of  minor  note.  In  his  notification  to  the  London 
clergy  he  intimates  the  probable  excommunication  on  Ascension  Day 
(29th  May)  of  a  further  batch  of  six,  the  list  to  include  Geoffrey  Riddel 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  Richard  of  Ilchester  now  Archdeacon  of 
Poitiers,  and  the  Chief  Justiciar,  Richard  of  Lucy.^  In  his  personal 
communication  to  Foliot  Thomas  almost  outdoes  himself  in  vehemence 
of  language.  *The  gentleness  of  his  patience  could  no  longer  endure 
such  intolerable  provocations,'  etc.,  etc.^  Foliot,  of  course,  had  all  along 
been  leader  of  the  clerical  opposition  to  Becket  \  but  the  tone  of  Thomas's 
letter  would  incline  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  Bishop  had  been  recently 
guilty  of  something  very  offensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact  during  the  last  two 
years,  that  is  to  say  since  the  conferences  with  the  Cardinals  in  November 
1 167,  he  had,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  taken  little  part  in  the  struggle.  In  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  the  period  his  name  hardly  appears.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  crowning  iniquity  was  simply  that  of  having 
ventured  to  appeal  from  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  Alexander  of  Rome.* 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Becket  wholly  ignored  that  appeal.  On  his  behalf 
it  has  been  urged  that  the  Pope  in  October,  when  apologising  for  the 
further  suspension  of  Becket's  powers,  had 'undertaken  when  that  term 
expired  to  leave  him  a  free  hand  *  without  appeal.'®  But  in  the 
contemporary  discussions    on    the  case  this  point   is   not    taken ;    the 

'  See  the  notification  to  the  Pope  and  to  Becket,  etc.,  Becket ^  VI.  534,  535,  539, 
540,  619.  R.  Diceto,  I.  333.  Joscelin  of  Sarum  joined  in  the  appeal.  The  letter 
to  Becket  however,  Renter  would  refer  to  the  year  1 166. 

-  The  case  of  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  was  not  connected  with  Becket's  quarrel  with  the 
King.  He  was  anathematised  for  a  dispute  with  the  Augustinian  canons  of  Pentney  as 
to  the  right  to  some  hmds,  a  clear  case  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  and  one  that  had 
been  brought  before  the  King  in  person  in  1 166.  See  VI.  543-557  ;  and  Bishop 
Stubbs,  Hoveden,  I.  232. 

'  VI.  558. 

'  *'  Excessus  vestros  dum  licuit  supportavimus  .  .  .  mansuetudo  patientise  nostras/' 
etc.,  541.    The  letter  is  also  given  by  Diceto,  who  must  have  seen  the  original. 

*  So  the  Abbot  of  Reading,  VI.  629  ;  and  in  fact  so  Becket  himself  to  the  Pope,  581. 

'  So  Renter,  II.  427.  "  In  die  tibi  concessa  potestatem  tuam  libere  sine  appellationis 
remedio  exercere  tibi  plenam  concedimos  potestatem  "  ;  VI.  48^. 
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excommunication   is  admitted  to  be  irregular,  but  is   upheld  as   in  fact 
necessary.^ 

The  sentences,  however,  though  uttered  on  the  i3lh  April,  were  not 

notified  in  Ix)ndon  till  the  29th  May  (Ascension  Day),  and  even  then  they 

Publication  ^^^^  published,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup  de  main,  to  elude  the 

of  tlie      vigilance  of  the  King's  officers.     Foliot  had  received  private 

^   ^*^"*    warning  of  the  coming  blow,  and  had  discussed  the  matter 

with  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  so  that  the  authorities  must  have  been 

quite  on  the  alert.^     The  opportunity  chosen  for  the  delivery  of  the  letters 

was  the  celebration  of  High  Mass  at  St.  Paul's.     The  Gospel  had  been 

read,  and  the  Offertory  sentences  begun,  at  which  point  of  the  service,  we 

are  told,  the  congregation  would  begin  to  disperse,  having  already  attended 

ordinary    Mass   in  their  parish  churches.^     Becket's   enussary,   a   young 

P>ench  layman  of  the  name  of  Berenger,  stepped  up  to  the 

^  M^**  altar,  and  kneeling  held  out  a  packet  to  the  celebrant  as  if  it 

were  an  oblation.     The  priest  having  taken  hold  of  it  as  such, 

Berenger  clutched  his  hand  with  the  packet  in  it,  and  then,  apprising  hira 

of  the  contents,  charged  him  in  the  name  of  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop 

to  deliver  the  letters  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean,  neither  of  whom  was 

present.     Then  turning  to  the  people  he  cried  aloud  *  Know  all  men  that 

Bishop   Gilbert  has  been  excommunicated   by  Thomas   Archbishop  of 

Canterbury  and  Apostolic  Legate.'     A  confederate  who  was  standing  by 

to  witness  and  attest  his  proceedings  threw  a  cloak  over  him,  and  so, 

before  any  one  could  lay  hands  on  him,  he  plunged  into  the  crowd  and 

vanished,  to  reappear  some  days  later  at  York,  where  again  he  proclaimed 

the   sentences.*      Two   days   later   (Saturday,    31st   May)   Foliot   held  a 

meeting  of  his  clergy  at  Stepney.     The  letters  were  read  and  considered  ; 

the  sentence  on  their  Bishop  was  condemned  as   unjust  and  irregular, 

and   a   fresh   appeal   to   RcJme   entered.     But  in  this  the  Canons  of  St. 

Bartholomew's,    St.    Martin's,   and    Holy    Trinity  declined    to   concur.* 

Gilbert  however  did  not  attempt  to  ignore  the  excommunica- 

Su^itB.     ^^^^'     ^o^'i^g  to  the  censure  he  abstained  from  all  sacerdotal 

functions,   and  even   from   attendance  at  church.*     But   the 

feeling  in  his  favour  is  shown  by  a  series  of  protests  addressed  by  influential 

churchmen  to  the  Pope.'     Henry  wrote  in  most  sympathetic  terms  giving 

*  Causa  Inter  Cantuarunsem  et  Loftdiniensem,  Becket  IV.  226-227.     So  too  John  of 
Salisbury,  VII.  3. 

*  See  the  report  to  Becket,  VI.  606,  and  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  89. 
'  So  W.  fitz  S.,  90. 

*  VI.  603,  604  ;  W.  fiu  S.,  sup, 

*  VI.  606. 

*  R.  Diceto,  I.  334  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  II.  91. 

'  See  VI.  607-615,  and  618-635.    Among  those  who  wrote  were  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen,  Amulf  of  Lisieux,  the  Abbots  of  Westminster,  Chertsey,  Ramse/i  etc 
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the  Bishop  leave  to  come  abroad,  and  offering  to  defray  his  expenses  for 
a  journey  to  Rome.^ 

Meanwhile  Becket  had  been  as  good  as  his  word,  and  had  condemned 

to  eternal  perdition  seven-and-twenty  other  men,  with  a  general 
^aitoA^    clause  sweeping  in  all  who  had  meddled  either  with  land  or 

preferment  belonging  to  Canterbury.^  Such  hasty,  inde- 
p>endent  action  could  not  fail  to  annoy  the  Pope,  especially  when  a  mission 
had  been  announced.  But  he  could  not  go  the  length  of  annulling  the 
Archbishop's  sentences.  At  the  same  time,  in  language  as  strong  as  he 
could  use  short  of  absolute  command,  he  pressed  Thomas  to  recall  his 
anathemas.^ 

The  envoys  Gratian  and  Vivian,  first  commissioned  in  February,  and 

finally  in  May,^  did  not  cross  the  Alps  till  July.     By  the  22nd 
'JU^^^   of  that  month  they  had  reached  Vezelay,  and  were  interviewed 

by  John  of  Salisbury,  eager  to  learn  what  might  be  expected 
of  their  mission.*  But  Henry  was  far  away,  in  Gascony,  where  he  had 
been,  coping  with  rebellion,  since  Lent ;  so  the  envoys,  after  a  visit  to 
King  Louis  at  Souvigny,®  remained  for  some  time  at  Sens,  Becket  ap- 
parently not  being  there.'  At  last,  on  the  15th  August,  their  credentials 
were  forwarded  to  Henry  at  Argentan,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the  month  they 
were  welcomed  by  him  at  Domfront,  on  his  return  from  a  day  of  hunting, 
young  Henry  being  there  also.^ 

Becket's  resolute  action   had  undoubtedly  altered  the  situation,   and 

thrown  the  burden  of  the  initiative  upon  the  King.     Hitherto 
i^^J^^    it  was  the  Archbishop,  as  the  man  out  in  the  cold,  who  had  to 

bestir  himself  to  obtain  restitution.  Henry  could  afford  to  let 
things  drift.  Now  he  had  to  press  for  the  absolution  of  his  Bishops  and 
Ministers.  In  consequence  the  discussions  that  ensued  were  of  a  more 
acrimonious  and  protracted  character  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place ; 

and  were  marked  by  repeated  outbursts  of  temper  on  Henry's 

Dc^Sontf  P^*^^'     ^"  ^^  ^4^^  August,  when  business  was  taken  up  in  the 
envoys'  chamber,  the  King  enquired  at  once  about  the  abso- 
lutions, and  was  told  that  the  excommunicates  would  be  required  to  swear 
beforehand  to  abide  by  such  terms  as  the  envoys  might  impose.^     Henry 

'  Becket,  VI.  595-599- 
'  VI.  601,  602. 

'  "Monemus,  consulimus,   volumus,    et    hortamur " ;  VII.   i.    See  also    the  letter 
VI.  564  written  before  Alexander  had  heard  of  the  sentences. 

*  VI.  537,  563-567. 
»  VII.  2. 

'  **  Silviniacum  "  ;  Loir  et  Cher,  or  Indre  et  Loire? 
'  See  H.  Bosham,  III.  441,  and  Becket's  letter,  VII.  8. 

*  The  young  Duke  and  his  companions  are  described  as  coming  in  blowing  the  death- 
note  of  a  stag  in  true  old  French  style.    See  VII.  71. 

*  See  the  reports,  VII.,  71,  79,  83. 


^ ..iuu^  with  the  King  at   Haycux,  to  1 

Bures,-  to  which  place   he   had   summon 
allegiance,    including  the  Archbishops    of 

meeting  was  held  in  the  open  . 
''rSSI*^  paddock  or  close.     None  but 

to  the   enclosure.     The    King 
excommunicates  were  to   be   absolved  un 
Being  again  told  that  that  could  not  be,  he 

to  break  off  all  further  parley  tl 
'toSSST*  prelates,    however,    gathering 

implored   them   to   save    a    ruf 
concession,   and  to  this,   with   much    hesit; 
then  dismounted  and  returned  to  the  circi 
that  he  had  never  banished  Thomas,  and 
have  him  back  at  the  request  of  the  Pope, 
was  strictly  true.     Henry  had  always  been  \n 
on  certain  terms.     But  Thomas  insisted  on 
that  were  wholly  different.      For  the   mom 
relieved;    but  clouds    began    to  gather  agj 
Becket's  return  came  to  be  more  precisely  dt 
that  three  of  the  excommunicates,  who  were  { 
once,  and  that  the  two  envoys  should  go  ovei 
others.     Gratian  flatly  refused,  and  again  the 

Another  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
^JJ^     together  once  more,  and  eventual!] 

should  be  absolved  at  once,  an 
England  leaving  Gratian  to  report  to  BerV^ 
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lations  on  either  side  may  or  may  not  have  been,  the  end  of  the  weary  day 
clearly  was  that  Henry  promised  to  reinstate  Becket  and  his  friends/  *  to 
the  honour  of  God  and  the  Church,  and  that  of  himself  and  his  sons,'  ^ 
the  compact  to  be  reduced  to  writing  on  the  morrow. ^  By  the  use  of  the 
words  *  the  honour  of  God '  Henry  seemed  to  accept  Becket's  formula  of 
the  month  of  January  (Montmirail)  and  so  to  agree  to  take  him  back  on 
his  own  terms.  But  next  day  (2nd  September)  *  he  began  to  draw  back. 
First  he  asked  to  substitute  *  his  heirs  *  for  *  his  sons.'  That  having  been 
granted,  and  the  question  of  a  kiss  of  peace  to  Thomas  having  been 
waived,  the  three  excommunicates,  namely  Geoffrey  Riddell,  Nigel  of 
Sackville,  and  Thomas  FitzBemard  were  absolved,*  but  not  uncondition- 
ally, a  declaration  on  their  *  word  of  truth  '  being  exacted  from  them  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  final  decision  of  the  Papal  envoys.®  The  absolu- 
tion, however,  having  been  obtained,  Henry  came  forward  with  a  final 
addendum  to  the  record,  *  saving  the  rights  of  his  realm 
'•8taSiQuo'*('^^^^'^  ^/^/i/Vfl/tf  regni  sui),  words  which  clearly  meant  the 
*  customs  '  and  the  Comtitutions  of  Clarendon.  Of  course  the 
clause  was  rejected,  and  then  the  conference  broke  up,  after  nightfall.^ 
The  parties  were  clearly  still  just  where  they  had  been  all  along. 

From  Bures  Henry  went  off  to  Rouen  for  a  meeting  with  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  leaving  Gratian  and  Vivian  to  be  taken  to  Caen  under  the 
charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  On  being  again  pressed  to  accept 
the  clause  *  saving  the  rights  of  the  realm  '  the  envoys  suggested  that  they 
might  do  so  if  they  were  allowed  to  tack  on  a  counterbalancing  clause 
'  saving  the  liberty  of  the  Church.'  The  Bishops  declared  that  the  King 
would  never  grant  that ;  but  it  would  seem  that  a  proposal  that  Becket 
should  be  allowed  to  return  sinking  all  questions  {nulla  conditione  apposita) 
met  with  approval  on  both  sides.  From  Caen  the  Papal  agents  were  taken 
on  again  to  Rouen,  to  receive  a  message  from  the  King  to  the  effect  that 
he  adhered  to  the  stipulation  *  saving  the  rights  of  his  realm' ;  and  there 
in  effect  the  third  mission  ended,  with  as  little  fruit  as  either  of  those  that 
had  preceded  it.     The  absolved  men  were  warned  that  if  peace  should  not 

*  *'  Omni  integritate,  sicut  habuit  ante  quam  exiret  " ;  Becket^  VI.  79. 

'  Id.  (Vivian),  cnf.  84,  86,  88,  where  the  *  honour  of  God  *  is  caupled  with  words 
introduced,  as  I  think,  on  the  morrow. 

*  "  Et  in  scriptis  totum  quod  promittebat  rcdigere  debebat,**  79.  This  seems  more 
trustworthy  than  the  allegation  of  Becket's  informant  that  Henry  said  that  he  would  add 
on  the  morrow  anything  more  that  was  needed.  **  Si  quid  modo  minus  feci  eras 
consilio  vestro  supplebo,'  74. 

*  The  date  is  given  by  Becket's  correspondent  (the  only  one  who  gives  dates)  as  the 
1st  September  ;  but  this  must  be  corrected. 

^  *•  Absolutione  autem  illonim  trium  postmodo  facta  "  ;  79. 

*  74-80,  and  especially  Gratian 's  warning  to  the  three,  1 15.  For  an  attempt  to  throw 
the  decision  of  the  question  of  the  oath  on  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  see  94-96. 

'  74,  75.  79»  80. 
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be  made  before  the  envoys  left  the  sentences  would  revive.      As  a  last 

effort  to  forestall  any  chargeiof  having  broken  off  negotiations 

j^^     unnecessarily  one   Master  Peter,  Archdeacon  of  Pavi^  was 

sent  to  the  King  with  one  more  appeal  in  the  name  of  the 

I'ope  to  make  peace.     He  was  somewhat  curtly  dismissed.     On  his  way 

back  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  thieves,  who  robbed  him  of  some  of  his 

effects.     Gratian  then  made  ready  to  go ;  Vivian,  who  was  accused  of 

sympathy  with  Henry,  remaining  in  Normandy.' 

With  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  and  the  end  of  the  mission  the  tacit 
armistice  or  Interim  as  it  has  been  called,*  would  come  to  an  end. 
Gratian  started  for  Rome  on  the  sgth  September.'  Becket,  treating  the 
MovM  and  ""'ssion  as  ended,  though  Vivian  remained,*  at  once  began  to 
ConuMr-  prepare  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  A  double  attack  on  Henry 
was  pbnned,  as  if  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  both  of  his 
feet.  Thomas,  as  Papal  Legate,  would  lay  England  under  Interdict  unless 
Henry  should  come  to  terms  by  the  and  February,  1170  ;  while  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  one  of  Becket's  strongest  supporters,  would  go  to  Rome 
with  Gratian  to  press  for  authority  to  lay  Henry's  Continental  dominions 
under  the  like  ban.'  The  reader  need  not  be  informed  that  the  Interdict 
was  the  last  and  most  dreaded  of  Papal  sentences.  Under  an  Interdict  all 
public  services,  all  religious  ministrations  to  laymen,  except  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  the  confessions  of  the  dying,  would  cease.  No  church  bells 
would  ring;  but  the  clergy  might  celebrate  low  Mass  for  themselves,  in 
private,  with  closed  doors.* 

Henry  met  the  double  attack  by  a  double  move,  and  that  independently 
of  the  efforts  of  his  diplomatic  agents  at  Rome.  On  the  one  hand, 
ordinances  of  a  most  stringent  character  were  framed  and  sent  over  to 
England,  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  letters  of  Interdict;  the 
bearer  of  any  such  mandate  after  the  9th  October  be  held  guilty  of  high 
treason  ;  any  bishop,  clerk,  or  layman  paying  any  regard  to  an  Interdict  10 
be  subjected  to  forfeiture  and  banishment ;  all  clergy  deriving  any  income 
from    England    to   return    home  by  the  13th  January,  under  penalty  of 

'  Be(ktl,  VII.  So,  81,  117.  zoi  ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  444.  Vivian's  report  Kems  very 
brief,  but  he  tells  us  thai  Gratian  wished  \\.  still  brierer,  as  if  he  thought  the  less  tbef 
snid  of  their  mission  the  better. 

'  So  Rcutei,  pasiim ;  see  also  Becket's  letter  (o  the  Pope,  VII.  140 :  ''  Nod  altenditii, 
pater,  hoc  inlcriin  quam  sit  dispendiosum  ecciesiie,"  etc. 

'  Bouquet,  XVI.  394;  Reuter,  [I.  456. 

'  In  fact  Ibe  iilh  November  had  been  hx.nl  as  the  term  of  the  conditional  at>$olutiun 
of  the  Three;  VII.  75  ;  the  armialice  would  properly  last  till  then. 

'  See  VII.  170,  171,  17;,  177,  190.  For  Beckel's  letters  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceotie: 
in  England  proclaiming  a  conditional  Interdict  for  the  and  February,  see  97 — 115.  li 
may  be  doubted  if  the  missives  were  ever  delivered  or  even  sent.     It  is  certain  that  ihr; 

'  ^ce  ihe  directions,  VII.  loo,  103,  377,  etc. 
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forfeiture  ;  no  appeal  to  Pope  or  Archbishop  to  be  allowed  ;  nor  any  regard 
paid  to  any  order  of  theirs :  all  laymen  coming  from  over  sea  to  be 
searched ;  no  clerk,  canon,  or  monk  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  of 
the  kingdom  without  letters  from  the  King,  nor  any  Welshman  j  and  all 
Welsh  students  to  be  expelled  from  the  schools  in  England ;  the  sheriffs  to 
exact  oaths  of  conformity  to  these  ordinances  from  all  freeholders  over 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  county  courts,  cities,  and  boroughs.*  Efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  English  bishops  in  these 
measures,  but  with  little  success.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  old  Henry 
of  Blois,  who  was  still  living,  took  the  lead  in  refusing;  Exeter  and 
Norwich  followed  his  example ;  while  he  of  Chester  retired  into  Wales.^ 
But  with  or  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Bishops  the  King's  measures 
proved  effectual.  Not  a  shaft  from  Becket's  quiver  reached  its  mark 
in  England. 

Henry's   other  step  was  to  reopen  negotiations  through  Vivian.      He 

expressed  a  purpose  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Siunreftlon.  ^^*  ^^"^^  ^^  Mortmartre,  and  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to  his 

future  Suzerain,  Louis'  little  son  Philip,  born  so  late  in  time.' 
He  also  suggested  that  the  occasion  might  be  utilised  for  a  meeting  with 
the  Archbishop  in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  France.  With  undisguised 
reluctance  Thomas  gave  in  to  the  proposal,  and  Sunday,  i8th  November, 
was  fixed  for  the  interview.*  In  anticipation  of  the  meeting  Henry  thought 
it  well  to  sound  Becket  on  the  important  questions  of  restitution  and 
arrears.  The  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Bishop  of  Seez  were  sent  to 
ask  for  an  enumeration  of  the  lands  to  which  Thomas  expected  to  be 
admitted  on  his  return,  with  the  amount  that  he  would  claim  for  mesne 

profits.*     Becket  showed  more  clearly  than  ever  that  he  was 
qoiPBmentak  determined  to  beat  the  King  at  every  point,  and  make  him 

drain  the  cup  of  humiliation  to  the  very  bottom.  With  respect 
to  the  estates  that  he  would  claim,  he  declined  to  commit  himself  to  any 

'  Gervase,  I.  214 ;  cnf.  Becket^  VII.  147,  which  seems  a  less  authentic  version  in  several 
particulars,  and  specially  because  it  omits  the  oaths  to  be  exacted  in  the  counties.  In  a 
subsequent  letter  from  the  Pope  the  ordinance  is  evidently  referred  to  as  the  oath  recently 
exacted  from  the  men  of  England,  VII.  216,  a  reference  that  does  not  tally  with  the  text 
given,  VII.  147.  From  this  last  document,  however,  we  learn  that  the  ordinance  was 
brought  to  England  by  Walter  of  Grimsby,  described  as  SheriflT  of  Lincolnshire.  He 
became  such  at  Easter,  1 170  ;  Pipe  Roll,  16  H.  II.,  140. 

-  So  Becket  to  his  agents  at  Rome;  VII.  175,  176.  What  the  other  bishops  said  or 
did  we  do  not  hear. 

'  H.  Bosham,  III.  445.  Philip  was  bom  in  1165  ;  five  years  after  Louis'  marriage  to 
his  third  wife  Alais  or  Adelaide  of  Champagne,  and  eight-and-twcnty  years  after  his 
marriage  to  his  first  wife  **  Alienor"'  of  Aquitaine  ;  R.  de  Monte,  in  annis. 

*  Becket,  VII.  152,  153,  154,  162;  H.  Bosham,  III.  445. 

^  **  Immobilium  nomina  possessionum  quas  nobis  cum  ecclesia  Cantuariensi  restitui 
petebamus;"  VII.  173.  Renter,  II.  461,  treats  this  enquiry  as  only  made  on  the  i8th 
November,  at  Montmartre.     It  seems  to  me  more  likely  to  have  been  put  beforehand. 
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list,  demanding  everything  that  had  been  held  either  by  Theobald,  or  by 
himself,  down  to  the  time  of  his  quarrel  with  the  King.     Not  content  with 
that,  he  further  required  the  delivery  of  certain  disputed  estates  of  which 
he  had  never  been  in  possession,  such  as  the  Ros  estate  of  which  we 
heard  before,  Saltwood  forfeited  by  Henry  of  Essex  in  1163,  and  lands 
claimed  in  virtue  of  Henry's  convention  with  Stephen  in   1 154.     On  the 
subject  of  the  arrears  Thomas  was  equally  uncompromising. 
^eawSS"*  ^^  refused  to  make  a  definite  remission  of  one  single  penny. 
One  half  of  the  total  he  demanded  down,  the  other  half  to  be 
reserved  for  further  consideration.     What  the  total  was  estimated  at  does 
not  appear  in  the  letters  and  documents  that  may  be  considered  official. 
But  if  we  can  trust  Herbert  of  Bosham  the  sum  named  was  30,000  marks 
(y^2o,ooo).^     Now  the  rent  or  composition  at  which  the  archiepiscopal 
estates  had  been  farmed  to  Ralph  of  Brock  was  in  round  numbers  ^^H^J 
a  year,2  so  that  down  to  Michaelmas,  1169,  the  total  accounted  for  to  the 
King  would  be  under  ;;^7,365.     In  a  letter  subsequently  addressed  to  his 
agents  at  Rome,  Thomas  pointed  out  that  without  restitution  there  could 
be  no  remission  of  sin  ;  and  that  the  suspended  moiety  of  arrears  might  be 
usefully  kept  in  terrorem  over  the  King's  head.^ 

The  mediating  Prelates  had  offered  Becket  1,000  marks  (;;£'666  131.  4^^.) 
for  an  outfit.     To  promise  all  that  he  might  demand  under  the  head  of 
arrears  was  clearly  impossible.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there  was  a  point  on 
which  a  man  with  any  sense  of  moderation  would  feel  bound  to  make 
concession  for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  would  be  that  of  arrears.     But  Thomas 
had  no  compunctions  on  the  subject.     To  prevent  any  misconception  he 
writes  to  the  King  to  repeat  what    he  had   said  in  conversation  to  the 
mediators ;  he  would  require  the  fullest  measure  of  restitution,  including 
that  of  all  benefices  appertaining  to  Canterbury  that  had  fallen  vacant 
during  his  exile.     As  the  King  had  presented  clergymen  to  these  livings 
Becket's  demands  involved  the  expulsion  of  those  in  possession.^ 
Thus  Henry  would  go  to  Montmartre  with  little  hopes  of  any  result. 
The  two  Kings  first  met  in  private.     With  Louis  Henry  had 
ifontoSt?^  no  difficulty  ;   he  could  always  manage  him.     The  King  ex- 
pressed himself  charmed  with  little  Philip,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  give  his  own  son  Richard  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  the  Court  of 
Paris  ;  and  suggested  that  the  Count  of  Toulouse  should  be  summoned  to 
Tours  to  do  homage  to  the  young  Count  of  Poitiers.*     The  two  then 
advanced  to   the  chapel   at    Montmartre,  where   Becket  was   waiting  to 

'  Becket,  III.  448. 

-  Pipe  Roll,  II  H.  II.,  108,  etc. 

'  VII.  173-176. 

^  154 — 156.     It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  the  benefices  had  been  raised  at 
Bures,  74. 

So  Becket  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  VII.  162  ;  H.  Bosham,  III,  445,  446. 
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receive  them.     The  Kings  took  up  a  position  in  a  field  outside,  the  dis- 

cussion  being  carried  on  through  intermediaries,  as  on  other 
thfl^ukpeL  occasions  of  which  the  reader  has  heard.^    Thomas  opened  the 

proceedings  by  presenting  a  humble  petition  for  reinstatement 
on  the  terms  already  intimated  by  him,  offering  in  return  *  to  render  to  the 
King  whatever  an  archbishop  was  bound  to  render  to  a  prince.^  Henry 
demurred  to  the  arrears,  and  the  eviction  of  the  clerks  whom  he  had 
instituted,  and  offered  a  reference  to  the  Court  of  the  King  of  France,  or 
to  the  University  of  Paris. ^  Becket  evaded  this  by  saying  that  he  hated 
litigation,  and  would  prefer  an  *  amicable '  (!)  settlement  with  his  King.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  Thomas  never  would  face  the  risk  of  an  arbitration, 
obviously  because  it  might  possibly  go  against  him  on  some  point  or  other. 
At  last,  after  the  interchange  of  many  messages,  the  Archbishop  sent  in 
his  final  demand,  in  writing,  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  requiring  re- 
instatement in  all  the  possessions  held  by  him  as  Archbishop,  with  the 
disposal  of  the  livings  that  had  fallen  vacant :  in  return  he  would  render 
all  due  service  to  the  King,  *  saving  the  honour  of  God  and  his  Order.'  * 
Henry  made  an  answer  off-hand '  to  the  effect  that  the  Archbishop  might 
have  *  all  that  his  predecessors  had  had,  and  on  the  same  terms '  (sicut 

habuerunt) ;  words  that  were  supposed  to  cover  a  reservation 
j^-P3^^^  of  the  Constitutions,^      To  this  no  response  was  made,  and 

so  the  King,  as  we  hold,  very  justly,  refused  to  give  the  kiss  of 
^^Pwloe  ^^  peace  on  a  bargain  that  was  not  concluded.     *  His  son  might 

give  it,*  he  said,  *  but  he  would  not ; '  adding  that  he  had 
vowed  never  to  give  it.^  This  was  unfortunate  because  otherwise  the 
King's  position  was  a  sound  one.  The  formula  *  saving  the  honour  of 
God'  had  acquired  a  technical  force,  equivalent  to  *the  liberty  of  the 
Church.'  Henry  could  not  possibly  accept  it.  Then  we  must  point  out 
that  Becket's  silence  as  to  the  arrears  involved  no  real  surrender  on  his 
part.  His  saving  words  were  a  trump  card  up  his  sleeve,  with  which  he 
could  substantiate  any  claim  not  formally  abandoned.  That  he  had  not 
abandoned  the  arrears  appears  clearly  from  his  subsequent  letter  to  his 
agents  already  quoted.^     For   not  accepting   Becket's    terms  simpliciter 

'  Bosham,  III.  446. 

^  * '  Offerentes  nos  paratos  esse  exhibere  illi  quicquid  archiepiscopus  principi  debet." 

'  See  Becket*s  leUer,  VII.  163,  164,  and  Diceto,  I.  336,  337. 

*  See  the  paper,  VII.  158,  168  ;  R.  Diceto,  sup. 

^  The  King's  answer  is  slated  to  have  been  made  *  in  his  mother  tongue  *  {matema 
lingua\  p.  164,  doubtless  as  contrasted  with  Latin.  That  Henry's  language  would  be 
French  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  another  occasion  Henry  when  addressed 
by  a  petitioner  in  English  gave  his  answer  in  French,  though  evidently  understanding 
what  was  said  to  him.    Giraldus  Camb.  V.,  290. 

•  So  Both  Becket  and  Vivian,  VII.  164,  168.     Sec  next  note  but  one. 
'  H.  Bosham,  III.  450,  and  esp.  the  Pope's  letter,  VII.  198—201. 

'  Id.  175.  See  also  the  reports  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  and  of  Vivian,  where  the  fact 
transpires,  though  it  is  obviously  slurred  over  ;  also  the  Pope's  letters,  198,  and  below. 

I 
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Henry  is  taxed  with  sophistry  and  evasion,^  but,  if  our  view  be  correct,  the 
equivocation  was  on  the  side  of  the  Archbishop.  But  the  dignitaries  who 
were  present,  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  it,  were 
naturally  much  disappointed  at  the  fresh  breakdown.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Henry  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace.  Louis  was  urged  to  use 
his  influence  in  that  behalf,  but  with  well-bred  courtesy  he  refused  to  put 
pressure  on  a  man  who  was  in  the  position  of  his  guest  But  he  told 
Becket  that  he  would  not  have  him  go  to  England  without  the 
Br^kdown.  ^^^^  ^^  peace  for  all  the  gold  that  he  (Louis)  was  worth  ;  and 
Count  Theobald  of  Blois  was  of  the  same  opinion.^ 
As,  for  the  time,  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  Henry 
went  back  to  Normandy,  Louis  accompanying  him  to  Mantes,  and  in  fact 
as  far  as  the  frontier  near  Pacy.  At  parting  he  enquired  about  the 
education  and  custody  of  young  Richard.  To  his  evident  disappointment 
he  was  told  that  that  would  be  discussed  when  they  met  at  Tours.^  Vivian 
also  took  his  departure,  mortified  and  irritated  with  the  King.  His  last 
act  was  to  write  to  Henry,  rejecting  with  proper  scorn  an  offer  of  money. 
He  urges  Henry  to  accept  Becket's  last  demands,  and  to  be  liberal  in  the 
matters  of  arrears ;  an  interdict  and  excommunications  are  declared  to  be 
impending  ;  *  The  time  is  short.'* 

The  family  arrangements  announced  by  Henry  in  the  spring  were  being 

^g        carried  out  step  by  step.      Geoffrey   had   done   homage   for 

Dsmastic     Brittany  to  his   brother  Henry — to   keep  up   the   link   with 

Normandy — and  had  received  the  homage  of  the  Bretons  at 

Rennes  (May).     The  chief  of  these,  again,  had  been  required  to  attend  the 

King's  Court  in  Normandy  on  his  return  from  the  South  (August) ;  and  he 

himself  with  his  son   kept   Christmas   at   Nantes.      A  progress   through 

Brittany  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  unfortunate  ex-Count  Eude  of 

Porhoet   was  subjected   to   further   degradation  and  confiscation.*     The 

coronation  of  young  Henry  was  the  one  part  of  the  programme  yet  to  be 

Tounf      carried  out.     For  the  hallowing  of  a  son  in  his  fathers  life-time 

Henry  to  be  no  precedent  could  be  found  in  English  history.      Stephen 

•    for  very   obvious  reasons  had  been  anxious   to  get   his  son 

Eustace  crowned,  but  his  relations  with  the  Church  made  that  impossible.^ 

Henry's  anxiety  on  the  subject  is   not   so   intelligible,   as   his   title  was 

indisputable,  he  being  in  fact  the  first  of  the  Norman  Kings  whose  title 

'  "Sophisticus  est  et  captiosus "  ;  Vivian,  169.  "lit  simplicioribus  videretur  uni- 
versa  concedere,  cautioribus  autem  perversas  et  non  ferendas  inimiscere  condiliones," 
Bcckct^  VII.  164.  Reuter,  II.  462,  463  holds  that  Becket  had  not  surrendered 
anything. 

'f  Becket,  VII.  164,  169. 

»  165. 

*  vir.  170. 

*  R.  Monte,  241-244.    Benedict  of  Peterborough   I.  3, 

*  See  Foundations^  II.  441,  446. 
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was  indisputable.  But  precedents  for  the  step  contemplated  were  not 
wanting  in  France,  and  Henry  as  a  Frenchman  might  naturally  look  to  that 
country  for  guidance.  The  purpose  had  long  been  cherished  by  him, 
probably  ever  since  the  first  recognition  of  his  son  in  1162.  For  the 
performance  of  the  rite  he  was  looking  to  Archbishop  Roger  of  York, 
a   purpose  that  promised  a  fresh  rupture   with    Becket,   if   all   existing 

Ind  by  the  ^J^^culties  had  been  removed.     But  the  King  recked  nought 

ArdiblBliop  of  that.  The  envoys  sent  to  Benevento  to  give  his  account 
^  ^  of  the  meeting  at  Montmartre  were  apparently  instructed  to 
apply  for  authority  for  the  coronation  by  Archbishop  Roger. ^  They  were 
to  point  to  the  liberality  of  the  last  offers  made  by  the  King  to  Becket,  and 
to  renew  the  same.  Their  representations  apparently  met  with  a  favourable 
reception.     Alexander,  to  clench  the  matter,  at  once  nominated  a  fourth 

A  Fourth  con^"^'ssion,  drawn  not  from  the  circle  of  the  Curia^  but  from 
Papal  that  of  the  Gallican  Church.  The  men  chosen  were  Rotrou 
®°'  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  Bernard  Bishop  of  Nevers,  the  one 
a  subject  of  King  Henry's,  the  other  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France. 
They  were  directed  to  negotiate  an  accord  on  the  footing  of  the  Mont- 
martre terms,  if  better  terms  could  not  be  obtained.  They  were  to  urge 
the  King  to  give  the  kiss  of  peace,  unless  Thomas  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  kiss  from  the  son.  If  necessary  they  were  to  waive  all  question  of  the 
arrears,  and  even  of  the  1000  marks,  though  in  the  first  instance  they  would 
press  for  this  last  grant.  On  the  other  hand  they  were  to  urge  Becket  to 
accept  the  kiss  from  the  son.  No  question  as  to  the  *  customs  *  was  to 
be  raised  in  the  first  instance ;  but  if  peace  were  secured  they  might 
approach  the  King  with  a  view  to  procuring  a  modification  of  the  more 
objectionable  provisions.  In  the  last  resort  however,  failing  compliance 
on  the  part  of  the  King  *  within  forty  days  from  receipt  of  our  warning '  *, 
they  would  lay  all  his  Continental  dominions  under  Interdict,  *  unless  it 

fiii^it^iw   should  appear  to  them  that  the  King  would  come  to  terms 

and  the     very  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days,  or  that  the 

^"*^'       Archbishop  would  accept  the  son's  kiss,' '  a  saving  clause  that 

would  give  the  negotiators  all  the  latitude  that  they  could  possibly  wish. 

Writing  to  the  King  to  announce  the  new  mission'  Alexander  begins  by 

referring  to  petitions  presented  to  him  to  which  he  could  not  lend  an  ear — 

*  Sec  Becket's  letter  to  his  agents  at  Rome,  warning  them  ;  VII.  181. 

*  **  Infra  quadraginta  des  post  commonitionem  nostram  "  :  VII.  200.  How  the  date 
of  the  \iarning  would  be  reckoned  does  not  appear,  probably  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
too  clearly  defined. 

'  "Nisi  forte  vobis  omnino  constaret  quod  ssepefatus  rex  Henricus  in  brevi  post 
quadraginta  dies  elapsos  [promissa]  adimpleret,  aut  archiepiscopus  osculum  filii  pro  suo 
velit  suscipere."  Jb.  I9ih  January,  117a  See  also  the  several  instructions  to  the  two 
Prelates,  202,  203.  On  the  other  hand  letters  were  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  all  Henry's 
dominions,  laying  stress  on  the  threatened  Interdict,  212-214,  218.  But  it  seems  that  they 
were  never  delivered,  or  not  till  after  the  coronation,  318. 
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presumably  the  matter  of  the  coronation — but  he  thanks  Henry  for  the 
offer  to  receive  Becket  back  with  all  his  former  possessions ;  urges  him  to 
give  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  absolves  him  from  the 
oath  not  to  give  it.  Not  a  word  is  said  of  any  impending  censures.^  On 
the  contrary  Alexander  intimates  that  he  will  receive  appeals  down  to 
1 8th  October,  and  that  the  envoys  are  authorised  to  give  absolution  to 
certain  excommunicates  appointed  to  be  absolved.* 

This  further  concession  had  reference  to  the  case  of  Foliot,  to  whom  a 
month  later  a  grant  of  conditional  absolution  at  the  hands  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  was  vouchsafed.'     Gilbert  had  come  over  from  England 
in  October,  and  had  been  present  at  the  meeting  at  Mont- 
of^ou^t"  martre.*      Continuing  his  journey  to   Italy   by  a  circuitous 
course  through  Querci,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  he  received 
the  Papal  letter  at  Milan.     Returning  at  once  to  Normandy  he  was  finally 
absolved  by  Rotrou  on  Easter  Day  (April  5th).*   Becket's  indignation  knew 
no  bounds.*     By  the  Pope's  orders  the  matter  had  been  kept  secret  from 
him  till  it  was  actually  concluded. 

Henry,  on  the  whole,  was  fairly  well  pleased  with  the  Pope's  letter  to 
him,  but  still  more  so  with  the  verbal  reports  brought  by  his  envoys,  who 
boasted  that  they  had  obtained  leave  for  the  coronation  by  Roger.  In  face 
of  the  reiterated  inhibitions  that  followed  it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  credence 
to  this  assertion,  but  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  Papal  Bull  extant,  not 
as  yet  revoked,  that  gave  the  Archbishop  of  York  express  authority  to 
crown  young  Henry.^  The  King's  agents  may  have  founded  on  this  ;  but 
more  likely  they  had  put  their  own  interpretation  on  general  assurances  of 
goodwill.  Anyhow  Becket  and  his  friends  were  alarmed,  while  Henry  at 
once  announced  an  intention  of  going  over  to  England  to  arrange  for  the 
coronation ;  making  that  an  excuse  for  throwing  over  an  appointment 
previously  made  for  a  meeting  with  Becket  at  Pontoise.^ 

On   the   2nd  March,  presumably,  Henry  embarked,  as  he  landed  at 

*  See  also  William  of  Canterbury^  I.  76,  who  gives  the  mission  of  Rotrou  and  Bernard 
without  any  threat  of  Interdict. 

*  January;  VII.  204-208.     *' Excommunicatis  qui  fuerint  absolvendi." 
'  1 8th  February,  p.  208. 

*  P.  194. 

*  R.  Dioeto,  I.  337.338;  Becket,  VII.  273-277,  295. 

'  See  his  letters  to  Rotrou,  and  the  Pope,  278-282,  294,  '  Again  had  Barabbas  been 
released  and  Christ  put  to  death." 

'VI.  203.  The  date  and  authority  of  this  document  have  been  much  disputed.  The 
day  of  the  month  that  it  bears,  17th  June,  proves  that  it  could  not  belong  to  the  year  1 170 
as  Henry  was  crowned  before  that  day,  but  it  may  be  referred  to  June  1 166,  when  the 
siege  of  Rome  was  being  pressed  by  the  Emperor.  See  Canon  Robertson's  note  ad  loc, 
and  Reuter,  II.  682-684.  Yet  in  April  1166  Alexander  had  written  to  York  forbidding 
him  to  crown  a  King  without  the  consent  of  Becket,  V.  323,324.  For  earlier  vacillations 
of  the  Pope  on  the  subject  see  above,  p.   59,  note  8. 

■  February.     See  the  various  letters  of  complaint  and  remonstrance,  VII,  325-236. 
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Portsmouth    on    the   3rd   of   the   month,  after    having  encountered    a 
The  mug    sudden  gale,  in  which  the  Royal  squadron  suffered  severely, 
back  to     one  ship  at  least  being  totally   lost.^     Easter  was  kept  at 
^*  Windsor,  King   William   of  Scotland  and  his  brother  David 

being  in  attendance.*  The  festivities  over,  the  King  moved  to  London 
and  held  a  Grand  Council,  at  which  the  arrangements  for 
^J^^  his  son's  coronation  were  settled,  and  Sunday,  14th  June 
fixed  as  the  day.  But  the  Magnates  took  the  opportunity 
of  calling  the  King's  attention  to  complaints  that  were  running  through 
the  land  of  extortions  practised  by  the  sheriffs  during  the  years  of  his 
absence.  To  satisfy  them  Henry  gave  orders  for  a  general  fiscal  enquiry, 
since  known  as  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  an  investigation  to 
^2J^J^  be  carried  on  throughout  the  counties  by  commissions  of 
barons,  clerical  and  lay.  The  sheriffs  would  be  bound  to 
appear,  and  also  all  freemen,  summoned  to  give  evidence  upon  oath. 
The  sheriffs  would  be  required  to  render  account  of  all  their  receipts 
since  the  King's  departure  in  1166,  whether  from  Hundreds,  townships, 
or  individuals,  distinguishing  sums  exacted  under  judicial  decision  from 
money  levied  without  such  warrant  (s.  i).  So  too  the  lords  of  franchises, 
ecclesiastical  and  lay,  were  to  state  what  they  had  exacted  from  their 
men,  whether  with  or  without  legal  process  (s.  2) :  so  of  the  officials  or 
farmers  in  charge  of  vacant  Sees,  or  other  lands  in  hand  (ss.  3,  4) ;  so 
of  the  Foresters  having  view  of  the  Royal  Forests ;  and  to  these  men 
a  special  enquiry  would  be  addressed  as  to  possible  remissions  of  penalties 
through  corrupt  or  personal  motives  (s.  7).  Another  head  of  enquiry 
would  be  as  to  the  chattels  of  *  fugitives '  from  justice  under  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  a  source  of  revenue  that  had  proved  disappointing.^  In 
connexion  with  this  head  of  enquiry  we  have  a  further  very  proper  demand 
for  information  as  to  innocent  parties  unjustly  charged,  or  guilty  parties 
improperly  let  off,  or  amerciaments  to  the  King  unduly  remitted ;  so  again 
as  to  corrupt  bargains  or  compositions  made  since  the  King's  home-coming 
was  announced,  the  King  requiring  a  full  return  of  all  bribes  or  hush- 
money  taken  or  given  (ss.  5,  9,  10).  I^astly  the  Commissioners  were 
directed  to  enquire  as  to  any  persons  who  had  not  yet  rendered  homage 
to  the  King  or  his  son  (s.  11);  and  as  to  the  stocking  and  general  state 
of  the  King's  demesnes  (s.  12)."* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  enquiry  ostensibly  granted  on  behalf  of 

'  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  I.  3;  Gervase,  I.  216. 

'  Benedict,  sup,  4;  Chron.  Melrose;  J.  ForduD,  261.  According  to  the  Melrose 
writer  David  was  knighted  by  the  King  on  22nd  May. 

'  See  the  Pipe  Rolls,  passim,  where  the  common  return  in  such  case  is  **  Non  est 
inventus.     Nihil  inde  quod  nihil  habuit.**     Petty  crime  is  always  penniless. 

*  See  the  Inquest  printed  from  the  MS.  Bodl.,  RawIin«on  C,  641,  Select  Charters, 
141 ;  also  Benedict  P.,  I.  4,  5.  Gervase,  I.  216.  The  last  also  gives  the  names  of 
the  commissioners  for  seven  of  the  Southern  counties. 
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the  tax-payer  as  against  the  tax-collector,  becomes  very  much  an  enquiry 

Practical    ^^  behalf  of  the  King  as  against  both  tax-collector  and  tax- 

Bearinc:  of  payer.     From  the  King's  point  of  view,  at  least  so  far  as  the 

e  Enquiry,  gj^^j-j^pg  yj^x^  concerned,  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  get  behind 

the  ordinary  investigations  of  the  Exchequer  audits.     At  these  they  could 

only  be  called  upon  to  account  for  known  liabilities ;  now  they  would 

be   asked   to  state   whatever  else   they   might  have  received,  with   the 

parties  concerned  to  confront  them.     With  respect  to  the  community  in 

general  the  Inquest  might  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  find  out  how 

far   direct    taxation    could    be    carried.     A   few   fragmentary 

Twtton.    returns  from  private  lords  are  extant,  and  they  give  all  the 

extraordinary  payments  that  had  been  made  to  the  lord  by 

his   under-tenants,    whether   on   the   King's  account,   or   under   his   writ 

(as  for  the  Aid  Pur  fille  marier),  or  on  the  lord's  account,  and  without 

royal  writ  (as  to  pay  the  lord's  debts,  or  to  knight  his  son).^ 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  popular  discontent  the  Pipe  Rolls  give 

us   sufficient   information.     No  scutage   nor  any  Donum   so   called   had 

been    levied   within    the  period.     An   Aid  pur  fille  marier^   of    course, 

had  been   levied.     This  as  taken  from    the   tcnants-in-chief  at   the    rate 

of    one   mark   (13J.    ^d.)   per   rated    knight's   fee    was   a  perfectly   legal 

impost.     But   Henry   had   levied   it   from    all   classes   of  the 

Imooatl     community,   whether    resident   in   town   or   country,    without 

regard  to  tenure.     Then  the  circuits  of  the  judges  had  been 

used  as  opportunities  for  wholesale  exactions  from  Hundreds,  townships 

and  individuals,  for  real  or  supposed  offences,  and  sometimes  with    no 

offence  at  all  alleged.     Lastly  we  hear  of  a  Communis  assiza^  a  levy  on 

the   counties    as    collective    units,  said   to    have    been    first  directed   by 

Henry   before   sailing   for   Normandy   in    1166.^     As   this  is   sometimes 

described  as  a  misericordia  imposed  for  some  default  or  other  it  may  be 

that  this  and  the  preceding  head  to  a  certain  extent  run  into  one  another.^ 

Of  what  malversations  the  sheriffs  may  have  been  guilty  we  cannot  say, 

but   the  King,  as  it  were   making  scape-goats  of  them,  and 

jj^^J^'^   without  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  Inquest,  turned  fifteen 

of  them  out  of  office,  as  from  Easter,  leaving  nine  to  remain 

in  possession  of  their  offices.** 

A  few  days   before   the  appointed    14th  June   the  King's   son  young 
Henry  was  brought   over  from  Normandy  by  the  Bishops  of  Seez  and 

'  See  these,   Ked  Book  of  Exiheqitei\,   II.  clxvi. 
^  So  Red  Hook,  sup.  cclxxviii. 

*  For  Communis  Assiza  see  e.}^.  Pipe  Roll  15  H.  II.,  7,  29.  This  levy  is  noticed 
in  the  Oialogus  de  Scacc.  Sdect  Charters^  224,  226.  We  have  an  assiza  comitatus  in 
Norfolk  on  the  Roll  2  H.  II. 

*  Pipe  Rolls  15  &  16  Henry  II.  Ow'ng  to  the  linking  of  counties  the  number  of 
Sheriffs  was  much  less  than  that  of  counties. 
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Bayeux.     His  young  wife  Margaret  of  France  was  not  allowed  to  accom- 
pany him ;   she  was  left  at  Caen  with  Queen  Eleanor.      Henry  would 
not  allow  her  to  be   crowned   along  with   her  husband,  an  intentional 
slight,  as  it  was  considered,  to  her  father  King  Lou  is.  ^     But  we  may  here 
state  that  a  little  later  she  was  permitted  to  come  to  England,  and  that 
the  King,  as  if  to  make  amends,  ordered  her  a  very  handsome  outfit.* 
Young  Henry,  *  The  King,  the  King's  son,'  as  he  is  oddly  styled  on 
Coroiiation  ^^^  ^*P^  Rolls,^  was  now  in  his   sixteenth  year.     By   rights 
of UieToimff he  should  have  been  knighted  before  being  crowned;  as  till 
^^^       admitted  to  knighthood  he  would  not  be  held  of  full  age,  or 
entitled  to  have  a  seal  of  his  own.     The  honour  must  have  been  purposely 
withheld  in  order  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  tutelage.     Three  years  later  the 
sword  of  William  Marshal,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  conferred  the 
lacking  distinction,  to  enable  *  the  young  King '  to  act,  not  for  his  father, 
but  against   him.*     Thus  then,  on  the  14th  June,  Henry,  without  being 
knighted,  was  duly  hallowed  and  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey.     The  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  Archbishop   Roger.     Hugh  of  Puiset  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Gilbert  Foliot  Bishop  of  London,  Joscelin  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and 
Walter  Bishop  of  Rochester  assisted  ;  while  the  Bishops  of  Chester,  Exeter, 
St.  Asaph,  and  LlandafT,  and  the  Norman  Bishops  of  Evreux,  Bayeux, 
and  Seez  were  present,  without  taking  part  in  the  rites.*    The  coronation 

oath  followed  the  regular  formula,  without  adopting  the  novel 
'Son  OiSS^*  clause  that  the  Pope  wanted  to  introduce  pledging  the  King 

to  observe  the  rights  and  *  liberty  *  of  the  Church,  and  those 
of  Canterbury  in  particular.^  Neither  on  the  other  hand  did  it  contain 
any  declaration  in  favour  of  the  Constitutions^  as  alleged  by  Becket's 
friends.^ 

But  all  this  time  the  Pope  had  not  been  idle.     Since  the  King  left 
Normandy,  a  series  of  inhibitions  against  the  coronation  by  York  had 


*  .So  the  letters  ti  Becket,  VII.  309-311. 

-  Id.  317.    See  the  Pipe  Roll  16  Henry  II.,  passim^  where,  not  having  been  crowned, 
Marjjarct  is  only  styled  *  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France.* 

*  •'  Rex,  filius  Regis." 

'  See  the  Earl's  Biography,    Wiliaume  le  Mareschaly  I.  77,  II.  187  (P.  Meyer). 

*  Bend.  Pet.,  I.  5  ;  Gervase,  I.  219;  the  report  to  Becket,  VII.  316,  and  for  the 
exact  liht  of  offending  prelates  the  Pope's  letters,  356,  358,  360 :  for  the  Bishop  of 
Kvreux  see  his  own  admiitsion.  422. 

*  On  this  point  see  the  letters,  VII.  216,  346,  366,  427.  The  correct  formula  was 
*  tu  hold  church  and  people  in  good  [>eace,'  without  reference  to  any  special 
immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy.  Of  course  the  Coronation  Oath  was  much  older 
thaa  either   the   Canon  Law  or   the    •  liberty'   of  the  Church.      Sec  Foundations^   I. 

3<8.  Zl^^  li.  44- 

'  Becket^  VII.  356,  358.  362  ;  and  csp.  the  declaration  of  the  Bishop  of  Evreux 
9^  ho  was  present,  422;  that  of  Archbishop  Rotrou,  426;  and  that  of  Roger  of 
York,  502. 


IfL   Xne    car   ate"  mt    rznronanm.    150.    "  urr. 
ii*aiDiiie?r   ir  tut  tslhl    T-m   '•'  .   . 
nrntxtsr  Iibvul  a:  nisr   nsad   -Vftrt 
mp  ^JHf;   AXIL   n    sw££r    ^1^ 
IT  txis  dcifr  £jn^     Snmfr  unit   ia.x^r 

Tfat  HjDt  lumxiE  came  haac  ii  Xmr^Lirr  xn 

vith  rsar^fitasoDen:  in  ^  pcxseasic^ss^  bn  «-:ir 
These  proposak  m-«c  dj-Jr  reporxed  10  ibe  Ar: 
the  i6nh  JoIt.     As  ji  hippened  L:»ai$  £nd  Herri 

»  ^:^i<:f«  Til,  216,  217,  25^263 

'  1%'iiliaai  6tz  Scrpbcn  aswru  tiiai  tbe  ii>l^ibiijcHii>  vere  d 
the  day  ljr(r>rc  the  Corona] icm.  III.  103;  BcH^ham  m.-»re  ^-si 
\A%h'j$H  rcoeired  ihdr  Idlcn^  III   *?«-—' 
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on  the   20th  July,  near  Freteval,^  on  the  borders  of  the  Chartrain  and 
Touraine,  and  Becket  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  present 
2^^5Sma  ^>"^self  at  Fr^teval,  unbidden  and  on  his  own  responsibility, 
in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  settlement.     The  Kings  met  as 
appointed.      On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  their  business  having 
been  transacted,  a  request  for  an  audience  was  presented  on  behalf  of 
Becket,  and  Henry  agreed  to  receive  him  on  the  morrow  (22nd  July).* 
They  met  on  horseback  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  magnates.     Henry  pressed  forward  to  meet  the  Archbishop  with 
elaborate  courtesy,  behaving  in  fact  as  if  there  had  never  been  a  word  of 
difference  between  them,  doffing  his  cap  (capiie  detecto)  and  anticipating 
Thomas'  salute.     The  attendants  having  retired,  a  private  conversation 
ensued,  according  to  Becket,  of  most  friendly  character,'    Thomas,  how- 

The  Slight  ^^'^'^»  ^^  ^"^^  broached  the  question  of  the  recent  coronation. 

to  Cant«r-  Henr>',  protesting  that  he  had  intended  no  offence,  asked  who 
^"^'  had  crowned  the  Conqueror  and  subsequent  kings.  *  Was  it  not 
the  Prelate  of  the  King's  choosing?'  Becket  answered  that  the  Archbishop 
of  York  had  been  allowed  to  crown  William  I.  because  Canterbury  was 
then  in  bondage  to  Stigand,  a  condemned  schismatic.  In  the  case  of 
Henry  I.,  Anselm  being  in  exile,  the  coronation  had  been  performed,  not 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  but  by  a  suffragan  of  Canterbury.  Here  we 
may  point  out  that  Becket  ignored  the  fact  that  Archbishop  Thomas  I.  of 
York  was  not  brought  to  London  on  that  occasion  simply  because  he  was 
too  old  and  infirm  to  travel.*  The  other  Norman  kings,  William  Rufus^ 
Stephen,  and  Henry  H.  himself,  Becket  continued,  had  been  crowned  by 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  without  protest  from  any  Archbishop  of  York. 
Thomas  ended  by  demanding  reparation  for  the  wrong  done  to  him.* 
Henry  answered  that  he  was  protected  by  Papal  authority,  and  even 
produced  a  Bull  empowering  him  to  have  his  son  crowned  by  whatsoever- 
prelate  he  might  choose,  Becket  replied  that  the  mandate  relied  on  had 
been  revoked  by  subsequent  missives  ;  and  that  the  letter  produced 
had  been  issued  at  a  time  when  Canterbury  was  vacant.®  Again  he 
insisted  on  *  condign  satisfaction '  being  rendered  to  the  Almighty,  and 
to  the  Saints  resting  at  Canterbury.     For  this  he  pleaded  if  only  for  the 

'  Loir  et  Cher.     The  place  had  been  ceded  to  Henry,  above,  p.  18. 

*  Sec  the  letter,  VII.  338-34a 

*  "Soli  duo**;  see  the  letters,  Becket^  VII.  327,  341, 

*  ^Qt  Foundation s^  11,  229. 

*  **  Ut  hujus  hiesionis  nostra;  jacturam  rcpararct." 

*  The  Bull  here  referred  to  cannot  be  identified.  There  is  no  Papal  letter  extant  on  the 
subject  of  the  coronation  that  was  either  written  during  the  vacancy  of  Canterbury,  or  that 
gives  the  King  power  to  choose  his  own  consecrator.  There  are  the  two  letters  already 
noticed  that  authorise  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  crown  kings,  but  these  are  dated  the 
one  13th  July,  1162,  after  6ecket*s  consecration,  and  the  other  probably  in  June,  1 167; 
V.  21,  and  VI.  206. 
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sake  of  the  King's  own  son  and  his  crown.     The  King  answered  with  a 
laugh.     *  My  son  ?     Why  he  loves  you  so  well  that  he  cannot  look  at  one 
The  Tooiur  ^^  ^^^^  enemies.     He  will  avenge  you  only  too  well  as  soon  as 
King  and    he  has  the  opportunity.     He  would  have  done  so  already  but 
^®^^®^*     for  his  regard  for  me.*^    These  words,  so  full  of  interest  in 
themselves,  acquire  a  double  significance  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
events  that  Becket  did  not  live  to  witness.     Henry  ended  by  declaring  that 
he  would  discuss  the  question  of  the  amends  due  to  Canterbury  with  the 
Archbishop.     *  As  for  the  men  who  have  betrayed  you  and  me  with  God's 
help  I  will  give  them  their  deserts.'^     Thomas,  interpreting  these  very 
ambiguous   utterances   in   his   own   way,   sprang   from   his   horse   to  do 
obei.^ance.     But  the  King  promptly  dismounted  also ;   and  then,  laying 
hold  of  the  Archbishop's  stirrup  made  him  remount.     Then  returning  to 
the  general  circle  Henry  ordered  the  Archbishop  to  present  his  petition  in 
due  form.     This  was  done  by  word  of  mouth,  through  Becket's  especial 
friend,  William  of  Blois,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.     Following  the  words  of 
the  Montmartre  offers,  as  recently  renewed  by  Henry,  he  asked  for  peace 
and  favour  to  him  and  his  ;  and  reinstatement  in  his  and  their  possessions, 
a  written   list   of  these  being   tendered.     But  he   also   prayed   that    the 
King  would  'mercifully  amend*'  the  injury  recently  done  to  him  and  his 
Church  in  the  coronation  of  young  Henry.     The  King  nodded  assent,  and 
the  great  pacification  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  last  effected.     In  truth 

it  was  the  hollowest  possible  sham.     If  no  word  had  been  said 
\?cord^    of  the   Constitutions^  as    Becket   boasted,^  that  was    because 

Henry  intended  to  enforce  them,  and  Thomas  intended  to 
defy  them.  If  the  question  of  the  arrears  was  passed  over,  Becket  was 
still  careful  to  inform  the  Pope  that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remit  one 
fraction  of  what  was  due.  Still,  by  consenting,  as  he  did,  to  return  to 
England  sinking  all  questions,  he  undoubtedly  surrendered  the  position 
he  had  previously  maintained.  Lastly  we  must  point  out  that  the  King's 
words  as  reported  by  Becket  himself  gave  him  no  free  hand  with  regard 
to  the  men  concerned  in  the  recent  coronation. 

The  day  ended  with  a  proposal  addressed  to  Becket  through  Arnulf 

of  Lisieux,  that  as   the   King   had  extended   his   favour    to 
^^msei^  Becket's  friends,  Thomas  might  do  the  same  by  the  King's 

friends.  The  Archbishop  cleverly  evaded  the  concession  by 
pointing  to  the  distinctions  between  the  various  cases :  some  men  had 
been  sentenced  on  one  ground,  some  on  another;  some  by  this  or  that 
Prelate,  some  by  the  Pope  himself.     No  one  judgment  could  be  passed 

'  Becket,  VII.  332. 

"^  **  lllis  autem  qui  me  ct  vos  hactenus  prodiderunt,  Deo  propilio,  sic  respondebo  ut 


>> 


exigunt  merita  proditorum     ;  332. 
*  **  Ut  misericorJer  emendaret." 


*  Page  326. 
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on  all.  If  any  of  them  should  eventually  fail  to  obtain  peace  it  would 
not  be  through  his,  the  Archbishop's  fault.^ 

Whatever  the  pacification  might  ultimately  prove  to  be  worth  in  itself, 
for  the  King  it  served  the  immediate  purpose  of  staving  off  the  Interdict ; 
while  he  might  anticipate  that  Becket  in  England  would  be  a  man  more 
under  control  than  Becket  abroad.  In  fact  it  was  to  escape  control  that 
Becket  had  originally  taken  flight. 

Declining  an  invitation  to  accompany  the  King  to  Normandy,^  Thomas 

returned  to  Sens.     Four  more  months  were  destined   to  elapse  before 

he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  sheltering  soil  of  France.     The 

persistent  refusal  of  the  kiss  of  peace  might   well  excite  misgivings  as 

to  the  honesty  of  the  King's  intentions  ;   while  Becket  was  determined 

to   punish  the  prelates  who  had   taken   part   in   the   recent   coronation. 

To  exact  due  *  amends '  from  them  Papal  authority  had  to  be  obtained. 

The  Slight  Alexander  at   first   seemed  to  take  a   moderate  view  of  the 

to  Canter-  slight  to  Canterbury.     Other  things  appeared  to  him  to   be 

^"^'       more  important.     Writing  to   Henry  on  receipt  of  the   news 

of  the   pacification  he   presses   for   the  satisfaction  of  the   arrears,    and 

complains  that  the  young  King  had  not  taken  any  oath  to  respect  the 

'liberty' of  Canterbury.     But  he  makes  no  other  complaint  with  regard 

to  the  coronation.^     Writing  to  the  Archbishop  he   promises  him   that 

the  recent  infringement  of  his  rights  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 

precedent ;  *  as  if  Thomas  ought  to  be  content  with  that  assurance.     But 

Thomas  was  not  at  all  content  with  it ;  and  so  at  his  instance,*  Alexander 

took  the  fatal  step  of  entrusting  him  with  letters  suspending 

^^^JJJ^^  all  the  nine  English  and   Welsh  Prelates  who   had   assisted 

at  the  coronation ;  while  as  a  further  penalty  on  the  Bishops 

of    London   and   Salisbury   their   excommunications   would   be   revived. 

But  as  if  sensible  that  the  coronation  by  itself  would  hardly  justify  such 

severity,  Alexander  in  his  prefatory  indictment  goes  back  to  the  original 

acceptance  of  the  Constitutions  at  Clarendon,  and  the  general  misconduct 

of  the  offending  Prelates  since  that  time^. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  a  general  notification  of  the  peace,  nothing  had  been 
done  by  Henry  towards  the  reinstatement  of  the  Archbishop.  John  of 
Salisbury  and  Herbert  of  Bosham  had  been  sent  into  Normandy  to  press 


'  See  Bccket's  report  to  the  Pope,  VII.  326-336  :  comparing  the  hearsay  letter, 
338-342,  where  of  course  the  scope  of  Henry's  concessions  is  considerably  extended. 
So  with  all  the  chroniclers.  See  also  the  King's  noti6cations  from  which  we  learn  that 
(he  question  of  the  livings  was  also  conceded  by  him,  343.  Miss  Norgalc  ventures  to 
call  the  arrangement  **A  complete  mutual  amnesty,"  Angevin  Kings^  II.  73. 

=  VII.  334,  342.        «  VII.  3^5.         *  Id.  354. 

*  Sec  the  letter,  Id.  370;  and  Hecket's  own  complaint  that  he  had  not  been  allowed 
freer  action,  385  ;  also  the  letters  of  the  Cardinals  urging  moderation,  372,  374. 

•  io-i6ih  September,  VII.  355-368. 
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Henry  on  the  point,  with  special  demands  as  to  the  disputed  Ros  estate, 
as  to  Saltwood,  and  as  to  Rochester  Castle.  They  found  the  King  at 
Ger,^  in  the  Cotentin,  seriously  ill  of  a  tertian  fever,^  and  had  to  wait  till 
he  was  well  enough  to  see  them.  When  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience,  the  question  of  the  Ros  estate  was  apparently  evaded,  the 
demand  for  Rochester  Castle,  as  might  be  expected,  being  flatly  refused.' 
Orders  for  ^"^  some  days  later  Henry  at  last  sent  orders  to  the  young 
ReinBtate-  King  in  England,  proclaiming  peace  to  Becket  and  his  friends ; 
°**°  directing  them  to  be  admitted  to  all  that  they  held  *  three 
months  before  Thomas  left  England,'  with  an  inquest  as  to  the  right  to 
the  Honour  of  Saltwood.*  This  writ  was  apparently  issued  while  the 
King  was  on  a  thanksgiving  pilgrimage  to  Rocamadour^  a  retired  valley 
in  Querci,  the  resting  place  of  a  popular  Saint.*  Armed  with  the  King's 
mandate,  Becket's  agents  went  over  to  England,  and,  after  a  visit  to 
Canterbury,  proceeded  to  London,  where  they  had  an  audience  of  the 
young  King  and  his  council,  with  his  grand-uncle  Reginald  Earl  of 
Cornwall  assisting  as  chief  adviser  (5th  October).  They  were  told  to 
come  again  on  the  15th,  evidently  in  order  to  defer  the  restitutions 
till  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Michaelmas  Audit."^ 

From  his  pilgrimage  into  Querci  the  King  returned  to   Tours   for  a 

meeting  with  Theobald  of  Blois,  to  be  held  on  the  13th  October.     Becket, 

apprised  of  Henry's   plans,   presented  himself  on  the  12th  to  press  for 

A  Pusli  for  reinstatement,  and  for  money  in  hand ;  also  to  make  a  push 

the  Ki88  of  for  the  kiss  of  peace,  if  even  by  a  ruse.     With  that  object, 

as  was  supposed,  he  appeared  next  morning  (13th  October)  at 

the  King's  early  Mass,  when  the  service  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of 

offering  Henry  a  kiss  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  evaded.     The  King, 

however,  warned  by  Nigel  of  Sackville,  described  as  Keeper  of  the  Seal,* 

ordered  the  celebration  of  a  Mass  for  the  Dead,  at  which  the  pax  would 

not  be  given.®     A  day  or  two  later  another,  and  the  last,  interview  between 

'  Manche.  between  Mortain  and  Domfron\ 

*  August-September,  Ben.  P.,  I.  6  ;  R.  Monte,  247 ;  H.  Bosham. 

■  H.  Bosham,  III.  467. 

*  VII.  346. 

*  Lot,  near  Gramat. 

■  Bend.  P.,  I.  7  ;  R.  Monte,  248.  The  writ  is  dattd  at  Chinon,  and  therefore  I  judge  that 
it  was  issued  on  the  King's  way  South,  but  the  want  of  dates  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
settle  the  sequence  of  events.  The  pilgrimage  was  undertaken  late  in  September. 
Herbert  of  Bosham  speaks  of  earlier  writs  to  England,  but  I  think  that  that  must  be  a 
mistake,   III.  467. 

'  VII.  389,  W.  fitz  S.  III.  113.  Again  we  hear  that  the  young  King  was  all  for 
Becket,  but  that  in  the  presence  of  his  advisers  he  had  to  restrain  himself;  VII.  390. 

*  '*Sigillifer.'*     W.  fitzS. 

*  Robertson,  Becket^  248;  Bosham,  111.468,469;  W.  fitz  S.,  Id.  1 15;  the  latter  places 
the  incident  at  Amboise,  meaning  Chaumont,  where  the  next  meeting  was  held,  mixing 
up  the  two.     See  also  Anon.,  IV.  67,  and  for  the  date  Ben.  P.,  I.  8. 
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the  two  antagonists  was  held  at  Chaumont,  between  Blois  and  Amboise. 
Henry  said  playfully  {famiiiarius  et  jocundius)  *  Why  wilt  thou 

<vi0w  of  not  do  my  will  ?  Then  would  I  give  all  things  into  thy  hands ' 
B«^et  and  — words  that,  according  to  the  Secretary,  Becket  afterwards 
said  reminded  him  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness.^ 
Finally  Henry  told  Becket  to  go  to  Rouen,  whither  he  would  follow  him 
to  provide  him  with  money,  and  send  him,  perhaps  accompany  him,  to 
England.  *  Depart  in  peace.'  *  My  lord,'  Thomas  was  reported  to  have 
said,  *  My  soul  tells  me  that  we  shall  meet  no  more  in  this  life.'  *  What ! 
rejoined  the  King,  *  Takest  thou  me  for  a  traitor  knave  ? '  *  Far  be  it 
from  thee,  my  lord.'  ^  To  Rouen  Becket  proceeded,  as  ordered,  but  only 
to  receive  there  an  apology  from  the  King  for  his  non-appearance,  Henry 
excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  called  to  Auvergne,  to 
resist  attacks  by  the  French.  But  he  directed  Becket  to  proceed  to 
England  forthwith.  Thomas  was  also  much  mortified  to  find  that  the  man 
appointed  to  conduct  him  to  England  was  his  old  adversary,  John  of  Oxford, 
Dean  of  Sarum.  Nor  was  any  money  forthcoming  from  the  Royal  treasury 
for  the  settlement  of  Beckct's  debts.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  kindly 
presented  him  with  ;^3oo  from  his  own  pocket.^ 

Henry  was  bound  to  resist  the  Archbishop's  pretensions.  He  was 
fighting  the  battle  not  only  of  the  Crown,  but  of  all  lay  rights  as  agairist 
intolerable  aggression.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  conducted  the 
struggle  in  a  mean  and  petty  spirit.  Of  course  he  had  only  carnal 
weapons  to  fight  with,  while  Becket  had  all  the  resources  of  the  spiritual 
armoury  at  command. 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  470. 

*  So  W.  fitz  S.,  sup. ;  Bosham,  however,  does  not  record  this  colloquy.    That  the 
meeting  at  Chaumont  was  the  last  appears  clearly  from  the  letter  of  John  of  Salisbury, 

VII.  395. 

*  See  the  King's  letter,  VII.  400;  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  116;  and  the  letters  of  John  of 
Salisbury,  VII.  409,  410. 


CHAPTER    Vri 
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Kcluin  of  llvckcl  lo  England — Suspenuon  of  Prelaics — Further  Aruthemas  on  Clu» 

Day — A sna<tsi nation  of  the  Archbishop 

FROM  Rouen  Thomas  relumed  once  more  to  Sens  (October) ; 
only  lo  pack  up  and  take  leave  of  his  French  hosts.  'Alwa)-s  gn 
{seinfcr  et  ubi^ue  inagnus)  as  his  Secretary  informs  us,  he  had  got  togei 
some  I03  horses  for  his  journey.^  On  the  ist  November  he  left  the  » 
of  Sainte  Cobmbe,  six  years  within  a  day  from  the  time  w 
DnpurtiLB  he  had  sailed  from  Sandwich.'  At  Witsand  he  must  h 
to  retnrn.  tarried  some  time ;  perhaps  in  hesitation,  as  many  of  his  frie 
thought  the  return  to  England  perilous.  Actual  threats,  apparently, 
reached  Thomas  himself.'  But  we  incline  to  believe  that  he  n-aitec 
hope  of  receiving  from  the  Pope  amended  letters  for  which  he  had  appi 
Alexander,  as  we  have  seen,  had  in  part  based  the  proposed  suspensioi 
the  Prelates  who  had  officiated  at  the  recent  coronation  on  iheir  orig 
acceptance  of  the  Constitutions.  Becket  wished  the  sentences  to  be  ba 
solely  on  the  matter  of  the  coronation,  without  any  reference  to 
Constiliitiom ;  as  without  doubt  any  condemnation  of  those  artii 
would  be  an  infringement  of  the  lacit  agreement  of  Fr^teval  ;  as  Bee 
delicately  puis  it,  it  might  give  offence  lo  the  King,  and  cause  a  breach 
the  recent  pacification  which  he  was  mi,st  anxious  to  avoid.*  He  furt 
petitioned  for  alternative  letters  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  to  be  u 
at  his  discretion,  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  as  the  chief  offent 

'  ri.  BosKii...  in.  471. 

'  H.  Uosham,  luf.  ;  Anon.  IV.  68  i  and  VII.  395.  Beckel  had  sailed  on  the 
November,  1164. 

■  Seejoiin  of  Salisbury,  II.  315;  W.  filiS.  III.  II3;  and  the  violcnl  threats  ascti 
to  Kilph  of  brock  \,y  Becket,  VI  I.  394. 

*  "  (juia  limemus  ne  leneras  viri  prepotenlis  aures  verbum  mordax  exulcercl,  et  m 
iniiam  pacem  impediat."  And  again,  "Quia  vcremar  ne  pax  reccns  ex  variis  ca 
imjwlin  valtat  ant  turbati"  ;  VII.  336. 

US 
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being  always  reserved  for  the  decision   of  the   Holy  Father  himself.^ 
Becket's  wishes  were  comphed  with,  and  the  desired  documents   made 
out  and  forwarded ;  but  not  in  time  to  reach  his  hands  alive.^    Thomas 
therefore,  who  with  all  his  love  of  peace  ^  was  resolved  to  herald  his  home 
coming  by  a  fresh  declaration  of  war,  had  to  content   himself  with  the 
original  letters.     To  ensure  their  delivery  they  were  sent  on  in  advance  in 
charge  of  a  lad   or  acolyte  (puer)   by   name   Osbern,   whose   apparent 
insignificance  may  have  enabled  him  to  escape  search  at  Dover,  a  point 
P^.        that  we  cannot  otherwise  explain.     By  a  curious  coincidence 
Suspension  the  three  men  primarily  aimed  at,  Roger  of  York,  Foliot,  and 
ofFtelatas.  joscelin  of  Sarum  were  actually  at  Dover  apparently  superin- 
tending the  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  Papal  letters.     They 
were  immediately  served  with  their  sentences  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's 
Dover,  the  lad  Osbem,  like  Berenger  at  St.  Paul's  in  11 66,  making  good 
his  escape.*    This  unpardonable  action  on  the  part  of  Becket  must  have 
dashed  the  hopes  of  those,  if  any  such  there  were,  who  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  real  pacification.*     But  once  more  we  must  point  out  that 
in  Becket's  view  *  peace '  meant  his  own  absolute  victory  on  all  points. 
Having  hurled  this  preliminary  bombshell  into  the  enemy's  camp,  Thomas 
on  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  after  hearing  that  the  sentences  had  been 
duly  delivered,*  loosed  from  Witsand.     Steering  clear  of  Dover,  on  the 
morning,  apparently,  of  Tuesday,  ist  December,^  he  landed  at 
^^im^L^  Sandwich  among   his  own   people.     He  was   promptly  con- 
fronted by  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  Gervase  of  Cornhill,  accom- 
panied by  Reginald  of  Warenne,*  and  Ralph  of  Brock,  late  farmer  of  the 
Canterbury  estates.    They  came  to  challenge  the  Archbishop's  proceedings 
and  demand  his  authority  for  landing.     John  of  Oxford  satisfied  them  on 
this  point.     But  the  Sheriff  could  not  refrain  from  telling  Becket  that, 

*  Jb. 

*  See  these  dated  Tusculum,  24  Nov.,  VII.  397,  399. 

■  **  [Nos]  omnibus  modis  caventes  rescindere  pads  initse  conventionem  "  ;  Id,  375. 

*  W.  Cant.,  I.  87.  89,  95 ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  471,  472  ;  Anon.  IV.  68 ;  and  the  letter 
of  John  of  Salisbury,  VU.  410.  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  117  places  the  delivery  at  Canterbury. 
Becket 's  own  account  is  ambiguous  ;  VII.  403. 

*  See  the  despondent  tone  of  the  report  of  Bcckcl's  agents  already  cited,  VII.  390  ;  also 
the  clear  condemnation  of  Becket's  conduct  by  W.  Newborgh  I.  161  ;  the  Anonymous 
writer,  Becket,  IV.  123  ;  and  Rotrou  of  Rouen,  VII.  426.  **  Rediens,  durum  et  triste 
dedit  sui  adventus  principium." 

*  H.  Bosham,  III.  472.  If  we  may  trust  this  man  Becket  was  filled  with  righteous 
joy.  *'Gaudio  magno  gavisus  est,  Isetante  juste  eo  quod  vindictam  desideratam  jam 
vidissct.'* 

'  See  Becket's  letter  to  the  Pope,  VII.  403  ;  W.  fiu  S.,  Ill,  1 18  ;  II.  Bosham,  ji//.,  and 
476.  Fitz  Stephen,  William  of  Canterbury,  I.  99,  and  Diceto,  I.  339,  all  give  ist  Dec, 
as  the  day  of  landing.  Gervase,  I.  222,  has  the  30th  Nov.  Bosham  says  that  they  sailed 
either  on  the  30th  Nov.,  or  1st  Dec.,  landing  next  day. 

*  Brother  to  Earl  William  who  died  on  Crusade  in  1 148. 
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coming  as  he  did,  he  was  bringing  fire  and  sword  with  him.^  Next  day 
the  party  reached  Canterbury.  We  are  told  that  clergy  and  people 
received  them  with  joy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  monks  had  shown 
themselves  rather  indifferent  to  Becket's  cause,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  tenants  would  welcome  the  return  of  their  proper  landlord.' 

On  the  following  day  again  (3rd  December)  officers  from  the  Regency 
appeared  to  demand  the  immediate  recall  of  the  sentences  against  the 
Prelates.  After  some  discussion  Becket  offered  to  hold  friendly  inter- 
course with  Foliot  and  Joscelin  if  they  would  swear  to  abide  by  the  Pope's 
decision.  By  Roger's  advice  this  offer  was  declined,  and  then  the  three 
went  over  to  Normandy  to  consult  the  King.^ 

Thomas  now  found  time  to  write  to  the  Pope  to  report  his  proceedings. 

He  condescended  to  offer  excuses  for  having  delivered  the  sentences. 

Beck0t      ^^^se  were  that  the  Friteval  compact  was  not  being  honestly 

explains bii  observed  by  the  King,  either  as  to  the  lands,  or  the  Livings: 

Condnct  sQn^e  ^f  ^^  latter  were  still  being  kept  back ;  the  farms  were 
in  a  wretched  state,  and  all  the  rents  had  been  anticipated ;  then  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  three  Prelates  had  been  urging  the  King  not  to 
allow  him,  Thomas,  to  return^  except  under  condition  of  accepting  the 
Constitutions ;  lastly  he  understood  that  there  was  a  scheme  on  foot  for 
filling  up  the  vacant  bishoprics  by  summoning  to  Normandy  delegacies  of 
six  men  from  each  diocese  whose  voices  would  be  held  to  represent 
canonical  election.  *  And  so,'  as  John  of  Salisbury  puts  his  case  for  him, 
*  he  had  frustrated  their  designs  as  best  he  could.'  *  The  reader  must  \yt 
left  to  judge  if  Thomas'  previous  acts  did  not  indicate  a  settled  purpose, 
independently  of  these  considerations.  As  to  canonical  election  we  repeat 
that  it  had  never  obtained  in  England  at  any  time;  and  that  the  suggested 
plan  carried  with  it  as  much  concession  to  the  clergy  as  was  at  all  usual. 

After  eight  days'  stay  at  Canterbury  we  hear  of  Becket  as  announcing 
Attempts  to  ^"  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  the  young  King  at  Winchester  ;* 

hold  a      this  visit  to  be  followed  by  a  general  visitation  of  the  Province 

VisitatioiL   ^Q  assert  his  position.    We  have  already  seen  how  well-disposed 

the  young   King  was  to   his   former  tutor.*     But  the   Regency  Council 

*  **  Dixit  ei  vicecomes  quod  ia  igne  et  gladio  terrain  intraverat,"  W.  fitz  S.  118.  So  too 
said  Arnulf  of  Lisieux  to  the  Pope,  VII.  424. 

*  See  W.  Cant.,  I.  99-102  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  and  H.  Bosham,  .w/.,  and  the  reports  to  the 
Pope,  VII.  402,  41a 

*  See  the  letters,  VII.,  405,  411,  etc. 

*  **  Conatus  eorum  via  qua  potuit  clisit,"  VII.,  410,  and  Becket  s  own  letter,  402,  403. 
But  from  the  way  that  he  puts  it  I  gather  that  the  last  point  did  not  emerge  till  after  that 
he  had  landed.     So  too  clearly  W.  Cant.  I.  106. 

*  So  W.  Cant.,  I.  106;  W.  fitz  S ,  III.  121  ;  and  the  Anonymous  writer,  IV.  126,  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  at  Canterbury  at  the  time.  Diceto,  I.  342,  thought  that  the 
young  Henry  was  at  Woodstock,  doubtless  wrongly. 

'  See  above,  122 ;  also  John  of  Salisbury,  VII.  40S  ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  4S2. 
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had  also   to   be   consulted,   and   for   this  purpose  Richard  Prior   of  St. 
Martin's  Dover,  Becket's  future   successor,  was  sent   in  advance.      His 
reception  was  chilling ;  but  Thomas  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  without 
further  ado,  he  left  Canterbury  with  a  modest  escort  of  five  mounted  men- 
at-arms  for  protection  from  outrage.     The  way  to  Winchester  in  those 
days — as  in  fact  now  also — lay  through  the  Metropolis.     At  Rochester  the 
Archbishop  was  received  in  procession  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy,  and  so 
again  apparently  on  the  third  day,  on  reaching  Southwark,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Mary's  Overey  amidst  a  great  concourse  of  citizens. 
For  the  night,  being  that  of  the  18th  December,  he  was  entertained  at  the 
quarters  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.     Next  morning  he  received  a  formal 
Ordered  to  ^^^^^  ixom  the  Regency  to  discontinue   his   visitation   tour, 
remain  at   return  to  Canterbury,  and  remain   there   till   further  orders. 
Caatetbnry.  jj^^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^  obeyed.^ 

John  of  Salisbury  writing  at  this  very  time  from  Canterbury  admits  that 
their  prospects  were  most  gloomy,  and  that  they  had  no  hope  but  in  the 
prayers  of  their  friends.^     The  Brock  family  who  had  been  fattening  on  the 
archiepiscopal  estates  were  still  established  at  Saltwood,  which  had  not 
Ijeen  adjudicated  to  Becket,  and  was  still  held  for  the  King.     From  this 
base   of  operations,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Canterbury,  they  waged 
a  discreditable  war  on  the  Archbishop :  they  hunted  his  game ;  plundered 
a  ship  laden  with  wine  for  him  ;  and  finally  in  wanton  insult,  cut  off  the 
tail   of  a  sumpter-horse   laden   with  supplies  for   his   household.^      On 
Christmas  Day  Thomas  once  more  mounted  the  pulpit  and  gave  out  as  his 
text  the  words,  as  they  appear  in  the  Vulgate,  *  Peace  on  earth 
g^^JJ^     to  men  of  good  will.'*     His  tone  at  first  was  subdued,  even 
mournful.     He  reminded  the  people  of  the  fate  of  St.  iElfheah  ; 
and  warned  them  that  ere  long  Canterbury  might  witness  the  martyrdom 
of  a  second  Archbishop.*    Then  rising  with  his  theme*  he  excommuni- 
cated by  name  Nigel  of  Sackville  and  his  curate  for  retaining 
lt^TSSL^^  possession  of  the  church  at  Harrow;  a  priest  appointed  to 
another  Canterbury  living  ;  and  Ralph  and  Robert  of  Brock.' 
According  to  one  witness  as  a  final  climax  he  ended  by  denouncing  the 
Prelates  concerned  in  the  coronation  of  the  young  King,  as  excommunicate. 
*  Accursed  of  Jesus  Christ  be  all  they  who  shall  sow  discord  between  me 

'  See  W.  Cant.  I.  105-113;  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  121-123;  H.  Bosham,  481-433;  and 
Salisbury's  letter,  VII.  412. 

«  lb. 

»  See  W.  Cant.,  I.,  1 16,  1 17;  W.  fitz  S,  III.  126;  Bosham,  483;  and  the  letter, 
VII.  394. 

*  W.  fitz.  S.  III.  130  ;  Luke,  ii.  14. 

*  W.  fitz  S  ,  Ji//.;  H.  Bosham.  III.  484.  _j     , 

'  *'  Post  priores  lacrymas  tarn  ferns,  tarn  indignabundus,"  H.  Bosham,  suf, 
'  W.  Cant.,  W.  fitz  S.,  and  H.  Bosham,  sup,    Diceto  I.,  342.     Robert  of  Brock  was 
the  man  who  mutilated  the  animal. 
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and  my  lord  the  King ;  blotted  out  be  their  memory  from  the  company  of 
the  saints.'^  If  these  awful  words  were  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
offending  Prelates  it  is  plain  that  what  they  had  done  they  had  done  by  the 
King's  orders,  and  of  his  own  determined  purpose.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
their  misdeeds  after  all  only  amounted  to  a  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
etiquette.  The  acts  of  the  Brocks,  however  disgraceful,  were 
matters  for  the  cognisance  of  an  ordinary  criminal  court  But 
Becket  was  determined  to  keep  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  paid 
the  penalty.  This  fresh  attack  caused  the  cup  of  the  King's  patience  to 
lx>il  over. 

Henry,  after  leading  an  expedition  into  Berri  in  Noveml)er,  in  hopes 
of  securing  the  appointment  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Bourges,  just  fallen 
vacant,  had  returned  to  his  hunting  seat  at  Bures,  near  Bayeux,  for  Christ- 
mas.    Though  sufficiently  infuriated  by  the  news  of  the  original  deliver)' 
of  the  sentences  at  Dover,  he  had  nevertheless  contented  himself  with 
writing  to  the  Pope  to  protest  against  Becket's  action,  and  to  beg  for  a 
suspension  of  the  sentences.*    At  the  report  of  the  renewed  anathemas 
of  Christmas  Day,  as  we  take  it,  he  lost  all  self-control,  and 
w^i^SSSi  ^'"^^^  ^"^^  curses  on  the  worthless  servants  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  who,  while  eating  his  bread,  could  allow  their  lord 
to  be  so  bearded  by  an  upstart  priest.*    The  hasty  words  fell  on  ears  only 
too  ready  to  act  on  such  a  hint     Four  knights  connected  with  the  Royal 
Household,  Reginald  fitz  Urse,  Hugh  of  Morville,  William  of  Tracy,  and 
Cmifliiir&cv   ^^^  Richard,  a  Breton,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  force 
ai^alnst      Becket  to  submission  in  one  way  or  another.     Leaving  court 
^*^^      hastily  and  in  secret,  after  a  smooth  and  successful  crossing, 
they  landed  on  December  28th,  at  a  creek  or  inlet  that  has  not  been 
identified.     The  place  is  described  as  situate  near  Dover,  and  its  name  is 
rendered  in  Latin  as  Partus  Canum  (Dogshaven).     Probably  it  should  bc 
sought  for  at  or  near  Hythe  or  Limpne,  the  natural  landing  points  for 
Saltwood,  to  which  place  they  were  bound,  and  where  they  spent  the  night 

'  ''A  Jesu  Christo  maledicti  sint  quicunqae  inter  me  et  dominum  meum  r^em 
odium  ct  discordias  seminabunt;"  E.  Grim,  H.  428;  followed  by  Gamier,  p.  173. 
Grim  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Hecket  a  few  days  before  his  death— doubtless  a  Christmas 
visit — and  so  presumably  heard  the  sermon.  Herbert  of  Bosham  and  William  of 
Canterbury  must  also  have  heard  it ;  but  ihey  omit  the  denunciation  of  the  Prelates.  Of 
course  it  was  not  a  formal  sentence. 

*  VII.  418.  See  also  the  letters  of  Giles  of  Evreux,  Arnulf  of  Lisieux,  and  Rotrou  of 
Rouen  to  the  same  effect,  420-426. 

'  See  Y..  Grim,  II.  429 ;  II.  Bosham,  III.  487  ;  and  Anon.,  IV.  69.  I  take  It  that 
the  King's  Bnal  outburst  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  report  of  some  fresh  incident, 
and  that  could  only  be  the  sentences  of  Christmas  Day.  The  Biographers  represent  him 
as  goaded  to  fury  by  the  Prelates.  Becket's  sermon  was  preached  early  in  the  day  ;  the 
news  might  reach  Bures  on  the  26th.  The  murderers  reached  Enghnd  un  the  28th.  For 
Henry's  utterances  as  the  final  occasion  of  the  murder  see  his  own  admission  at  Avranches 
72,  as  reported  by  Herbert  of  Bosham,  VII.  514.  > 
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at  the  Castle.^  The  King,  on  hearing  of  the  knights'  departure,  suspecting 
mischief,  had  sent  after  them  in  all  haste,  to  arrest  their  progress,  but 
without  success.^  Next  day,  Friday,  December  29th,  the  conspirators 
gathered  a  party  of  supporters,  and  then  rode  to  Canterbury.  It  must 
have  been  about  a  quarter  to  3  o'clock  p.m.  when  they  reached  the  gates 
of  the  convent  buildings.  Dinner  was  partly  over ;  Becket  had  retired  to 
his  chamber,  the  domestics  being  still  at  table  in  the  hall.^  Leaving  the 
bulk  of  their  followers  outside,  in  a  house  facing  the  convent  gate,  to  keep 
a  watch  on  the  townspeople,*  the  Four  with  a  few  attendants  entered  the 
precincts.  Declining  refreshment  they  asked  to  see  the  Archbishop. 
Having  been  admitted  to  his  presence  they  seated  themselves  in  front  of 

Becket  and  ^^"^'  ^"  '^^  floor,  among  the  clergy  and  monks,  Thomas  being 
the  Con-     seated  on  his  bed.     After  an  awkward  pause  Becket  greeted 

■piraton.  j^g^,  j^  God's  name,  *  God  help  thee  rather,'  was  the  sarcastic 
answer,  wherewith  the  Archbishop,  with  a  sudden  intuition  of  what  lay 
before  him,  coloured  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.*  Fitz  Urse,  who  seemed 
to  take  the  lead,  then  said,  *  we  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee  from  the 
King,  shall  we  say  it  in  public  or  in  private  ?  After  a  moment's  consider- 
ation Thomas  answered  *  In  public ' ;  and  therewith  recalled  the  clergy 
who  previously  had  been  told  to  leave  the  apartment.^  Reginald  then 
told  the  Archbishop  bluntly  that  they  were  come  to  summon  him  to 
appear  before  his  lord  the  King  to  answer  for  his  conduct  ^  in  violating  the 
recent  peace  by  suspending  the  Prelates  who  had  crowned  the  young 
King  ;  as  also  by  excommunicating  the  King's  ministers  and  advisers;  the 
sentences  on  the  Prelates  being  tantamount,  he  said,  to  an  attempt  to 

*  E.  Grim,  II.  429  ;  Genasc,  I.  224 ;  II.  Bosham,  III.  487,  488.  The  last  and  other 
writers  allege  that  the  conspirators  crossed  by  different  ways,  but  all  agree  that  they  met 
at  night  at  Saltwood. 

*  Grim,  sup. 

*  E.  Grim,  II.  430;  W.  fitz  S.,  III.  132.  **  Circa  diei  vesperam;"  H.  Bo^.,  sup. 
(he  gives  the  day,  wrongly,  as  the  28th  Dec.)  **  Hora  diei  erat  quasi  decima;'*  W. 
fitz  S.,  sup.  To  explain  these  data  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the  incorrect 
state  of  the  Calendar  the  29th  Dec,  1170  would  correspond  to  the  5th  January,  New 
Style,  when  the  sun  would  rise  at  8  7  a.m  ,  aiid  set  at  4  5  p.m.  Then  we  are  told  that 
vespers  were  always  sung  one  hour  before  sunset,  that  would  be  a  little  after  3  p.m. 
Lastly,  with  reference  to  '*  hora  decima  **  we  are  told  that  the  mediaeval  Church  divided 
the  periods  of  light  and  darkness  into  12  hours  each  of  varying  length,  according  to  the 
lime  of  the  year.  1  hus  ten-twelfths  of  the  light  of  a  day  beginning  at  8.7  a.m.  and  ending 
at  4.5  p.m.  would  bring  us  to  2  40  p  m.  Thus  all  the  dafa  fit  in  well.  See  a  letter  to 
the  Athenaum^  2 1st  January.  1899. 

*  W.  filz  S.,  132. 

*  Grim  and  fitz  S.,  sup.  For  the  sitting  on  the  floor  see  the  Passio  of  Benedict 
Btcletf  II.  I. 

*  E.  Grim,  430,  431  ;  W.  Cant  I.  129 ;  W.  fitz  S.,  sup. 

'  ''Adversus  dominum  tuum  .  .  .  operatus  es."  The  homage  tie  bound  a  man  to 
consult  his  lord's  interests  at  all  hazards. 
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court-yard,  under  the  branches  of  a  spreading  mulberry  tree.^  Returning 
to  the  hall  they  found  the  door  closed  against  them.  But  Robert  of 
Brock,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  led  them  into  the  ad- 
joining garden  or  orchard,  where  they  found  an  external  staircase  leading 

--^      -     up  to  a  side  door.     The  steps  were  broken  down,  and  under 

Bididixiirs    repair ;  but  the  workmen's  ladder,  and  workmen's  tools,  found 

broken  into,  ^^e^g^  enabled  them  to  climb  up,  and  break  through  the  door.' 

Other  accounts  speak  of  clambering  in  through  a  window.'     In  short  they 

reached  the  hall,*  and  from  it  the  chamber  where  Becket  had  been  left. 

In  spite  of  all  remonstrances  the  Archbishop  had  remained  undauntedly 
in  his  place,  refusing  to  stir.  But  when  the  crash  of  splintered  wood- 
work, and  the  patter  of  flying  footsteps  reached  their  ears,  the  terrified 
attendants,  overcoming  all  resistance,  insisted  on  his  taking  refuge  in 
the  Cathedral.  Vespers  had  begun,*  and  he  was  bound  to  attend.  To 
reach  the  sanctuary  in  safety  as  things  now  stood,  with  the  enemy 
attacking  the  hall  behind  them,  they  had  to  descend  to  the  cloisters, 
their  access  lying  by  a  door  that  of  late*  had  been  kept  locked.  Thct 
question  was,  would  they  be  able  to  open  it?  Providentially  the  lock 
gave  way  at  a  touch,  and  the  party,  pressing  through  the  cloisters,  entered, 
the  North  arm  of  the  Western  transept  of  the  church.' 

Becket  refused  to  allow  the  transept  door  to  be  closed  behind  him  v 

Becket  ^^  house  of  prayer  was  not  to  be  turned  into  a  fortress* 
in  the  Moving  slowly  and  reluctantly,  he  had  ascended  but  a  few 
CathedraL  ^^  ^j^^  side-steps  that  at  that  time  led  up  from  the  transept 
to  the  choir,  when  the  knights  rushed  in,  flourishing  drawn  swords 
in  their  right  hands,  and  battle-axes  in  their  left  hands.  The  transept 
at  that  time  had  a  central  pillar  supporting  the  vaulting  of  the  roof.* 
This,  standing  between  the  doorway  and  the  choir-steps,  would,  for  a 
moment,  hide  the  Archbishop  from  their  view.  Passing  some  to  the 
right  and  some  to  the  left  of  the  pillar,  they  shouted  out,  *  Where  is 
that   traitor  Thomas   Becket?      Where   is  the  Archbishop?'      Proudly 

*  '•  In  ipso  pro-aulo ; "  W.  fitz  S.  ; "  Sub  moro  ramosa ; "  W.  Cant.  ;  **  Prope  hortum  ; " 
II.  Bosh. 

^  W.  Cant.,  130 ;  E.  Grim,  433  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  137.  Grim's  '*  ligneum  obstaculum  '* 
I  take  to  be  the  side-door  ;  and  so  alao  the  broken  paries  of  fitz  Stephen. 

*  '*  Per  fenestras,"  H.  Boshain.  **  Rupta  fenestra,"  Anon.,  No.  2,  IV.  130.  .A  garden 
entrance  might  be  spoken  of  as  a  window. 

*  So  W.  fitz  S.,  137,  clearly,  and  W.  Cant.,  *  perscrutato  palatio." 

*  Circa  3.15  p.m.     See  above  p.  131  note. 

^  As  fitz  Stephen  speaks  of  descending  from  the  hall  to  the  church  (per  gradus 
descenderc),  137,  there  mu£t  have  been  a  descent  from  the  chamber  also. 

'  Gnm,  434,  435  ;  W.  Cant.,  131  ;  W.  fitz  S.,  sup,  ;  'M'ele  del  Nort,"  Garnier,  p. 
192  ;  **  Ad  partem  ecclesi?e  aquilonarem,"  Anon.,  IV.  76. 

*  **  Ad  medium  pcstem  cui  tf^studinis  onus  innititur,**  W.  Cant.,  132.  See  also  R. 
Willis,  Canterbury,  and  Dean  Stanley's  Memorials  of  Canterbury  ^  ^.  ^  ^Vvxi. 
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repelling  the  taunt,  as  he  had  repelled  it  at  Northampton,  Thomas  tumi 
\\  to  bay,  descending  the  steps.     '  Here  am  I,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest 

*i  the   Lord.'*      He  confronted  his  adversaries  between  the  central  pill 

and  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict,  an  apsidal  chapel  forming  the  East  si( 
^^        of  the   transept*     Once  more  the  Knights  thundered  o 
Coiuiplraton'  their  ultimatum,  literally  at  the  point  of  the  sword.     '  Rea 
^™  the  sentences;  absolve  the  excommunicates,  and  restore  tl 
Bishops  to  their  offices'!    The  answer  as  ever  was,  'They  have  mac 
me  no  amends,  I  will  not  absolve  them.'      'Then  take  th 
deserts  and  die,  or  come  with  us.'    Thomas  calmly  answere 
that  he  was  ready  to  die  for  his  Lord  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ;  bi 
he  charged  them  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  to  touch  none  of  his  mer 
A  desperate  struggle  to  drag  the  Archbishop  from  the  church  ensue 
the  knights  wishing  perhaps  to  avoid  the  crime  of  sacrilege ;  perhaps  on 
wanting  to  carry  off  Thomas  and  put  him  in  bonds,^  or  force  him  1 
appear  before  the  King.     But  he  laid  hold  of  the  pillar,  roughly  repellir 
fitz    Urse    with    insulting  language.       'Touch   me    not    Reginald,   vi 
pander,^  thou  who  owest  me  homage  and  subjection.'     It  appears  th; 
fitz  Urse  at  one  time  had  been  in   Becket's   service,  and   by   him   ha 
been  introduced  to  the  King.*       'I   owe   thee  nothing  as  against  m 
Murder     ^^*^^  ^^  ^*"g»*  Cried  the  infuriated  ruffian,  brandishing  h 
of  the      sword  over  his  victim's  head.     Feeling  that  the  end  was  com 
Archliiihop.  Tfjomas  folded  his  hands  in  prayer,  and,  bending  his  hea< 
•commended   his  spirit   to  God,   the   Blessed   Virgin,  and  St.   Denis- 
French  Saint.     A  stroke  from  Reginald's  sword   slashed  off  part  of  h 
scalp,  and  severely  wounded  Ekiward  Grim,  his  biographer,  in  the  arr 
This   young   monk,   an    Englishman   and   a  native  of  Cambridge,^   wh 
had  joined  the  Archbishop  but  a  few  days  before,  was  bravely  holdir 
'     him  in  his  arms,  shielding  him,  and  helping  him   to   resist.      Thorn; 
withstood  a  second  cut  on  the  head ;   at  a  third,  dealt  apparently   I 
William   of  Tracy,   he   collapsed,   while   the   Breton  Richard  gave    hi 
the  coup  de  grdce^  cleaving  his  skull  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  with  sue 
violence  that  the  sword  was  broken  on  the  pavement.* 

*  /c/.  *'  Occurrit  lis  ex  gradu  quern   pro  parte  ascenderat " ;    J.    Salisby.,    II.    31 
"  Occurrit  e  gradu  quo  delatus  fuerata  monachis'* ;  Grim,  435  ;  W.  fitz  S.  138*140. 

*  Grim,  436.    See  Willis  and  Stanley,  st*/*. 

*  So  Glim,  436 ;  see  also  W.  fitz  S.,  131,  and  W.  Cant.,  133. 
«  So  the  Anon.,  IV.  128. 

^  "  Lenonem  euni  appellans  "  ;  Grim.  William  of  Canterbur}*  paraphrases  the  offensi 
word  by  "vir  abominabilis.** 

*  W.  Cant. 

I  ^  "Anglicus  natu";    W.   Cant.,   134;   H.   Bosham,  498.      As  the  latter  speaks 

Cambridge  as  a  *  castellum  *  we  may  infer  that  the  town  was  still  comprised  within  i\ 
walls  of  the  old  Romstn  camp. 
'  See  E,  Grim,  437;  W,  Cant.,  sup. ;  W.  ftliS.,  \\%\  Xsxoti.,  \\.  \-j,^    ^«mix*1 
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The  tragic  day  ended  with  the  plunder  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 
Everything  of  value  was  carried  off,  including  books,  charters,  even  old 
Papal  privileges.  The  horses  found  in  the  stables  were  seized,  and  the 
whole  household  turned  out  of  doors.  Papal  Bulls  were  sent  to  the 
King  as  his  share  of  the  spoils.^ 

In   the  Cathedral,  when  the  first  panic  had  subsided,  a  crowd  soon 

gathered  round  the  remains  of  the  fallen  Archbishop.     The 

corpse  was  placed  on  a  bier,  and  laid  out  before  the  high 

altar  in  contemplation  of  burial   with  all  due  ceremony.      But  in   the 

morning,  at  a  warning  from  the  Brocks,  Thomas  was  buried  quietly  in 

the   crypt  without    Mass,   the  church  having  been    desecrated    by  the 

spilling  of  blood.      It  was  then  discovered  that  he  wore  not  only  a 

penitential  shirt  of  hair  (cilicium\  but  also  tightly  fitting  drawers  of  the 

same,  both  foul  with  vermin.     It  was  also  found  that  he  had  on  him  a 

monk's  gown,  over  the  ciiicium^  and  under  his  regular  canon's  vestments.' 

**St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury"  thoroughly  deserved  the  supreme  post  of 

HiB  Poiicv   ^^"^"^  ^^  which  he  has  been  raised  by  Rome,  and  those  who 

and  Gomduct  take  their  inspiration    from  Rome.      An  undoubted  martyr, 

M  Primate,  j^^^  ^^    ^^^^    saint,    he    fought    and    fell   in   the    cause    of 

sacerdotalism  pure  and  simple.  The  ascendency  of  the  clergy  in  matters 
temporal  was  the  ultimate  end  for  which  "he  strove.  He  would  have 
subjected  England  to  a  virtual  hierarchy,  of  all  known  forms  of  government 
perhaps  the  very  worst.  No  sense  of  patriotism,  no  regard  for  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  for  the  advancement  of  education,  or  even  of  religion,  except 
as  a  resultant  from  clerical  domination,  can  be  traced  in  his  words 
or  acts.  Fighting  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  spiritual  cause,  and 
with  spiritual  weapons,  he  conducted  the  struggle  in  a  thoroughly  secular 
spirit.  With  all  his  Biblical  jargon  he  fought  as  a  politician,  and  the 
leader  of  a  political  party,  and  such  but  for  his  end  would  have  been  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  History.  No  man  was  ever  less  disposed  to  do 
justice  to  the  position  of  an  adversary  than  Thomas  Becket ;  while  on 
his  part  personal  motives,  and  personal  considerations  generally  are  much 
too    perceptible.       We    cannot    but    admire    his    courage,     constancy, 

the  reader  may  compare  the  accounts  of  Herbert  of  Bosham  (written  fifteen  years  later), 
III.  491-508;  of  Gamier,  178-190;  and  of  the  Anonymous  writer,  IV.  69-77,  all 
compounded  from  the  earlier  narratives.  Grim  clearly  attributes  the  first  blow  to 
fitz  Urse  ;  so  does  Wro.  of  Canterbury  in  his  narrative ;  but  on  the  next  page  he  suggests 
that  as  Tracy  subsequently  boasted  of  having  cut  off  John  of  Salisbury's  arm,  he 
perhaps  was  the  man  who  wounded  Grim ;  1.  133,  134;  see  also  H.  Bosh.,  493,  498. 
The  broken  point  of  the  sword  was  preserved  as  a  relic.  J.  Morris,  Relics  of  St. 
Thomas, 

*  J.  Salisb.,  11.  320;  E.  Grim,  439,  440;  W.  fiu  S.,  III.  144;   H.  Bosh.,  513;  and 
the  letter,  VII.  466,  467. 

*  J.  Salisb.,  II.  321  ;  E.  Grim,  441,  442;   W.  fitz  S.,  III.  146-149;   H.  Bosham, 
519-521. 
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mdependence,  and  integrity.  His  determination  of  putpose  eventually 
bent  all  wills  to  his  own.  As  for  his  inner  convictions  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  his  views  as  to  the  supremacy  and  indefensibility  of  Church 
rights  were  considerably  exalted  after  his  accession  to  the  Primacy. 
Modern  opinion  must  be  shocked  at  the  recklessness  with  which  he  could 
consign  human  souls  (as  he  believed)  to  everlasting  perdition,  on  grounds 
that  to  us  seem  trivial.  Such,  however,  was  mediaeval  Christianity  ;  and 
in  Becket*s  mind  nothing  was  trivial  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned. 

Miracles  wrought  through  invocation  of  the  martyr  St.  Thomas  soon 
began  to   be  noised  abroad ;  beginning   in  fact  three   days 
after  his  death,  when  the  wife  of  a  Sussex  Knight  recovered 
her  eye-sight  on  pronouncing  him  *a  precious  martyr  to  Christ.'^     With- 
in a  very  few  years  if  not  months  two  bulky  records  of  reported  wonders 
had  been  compiled  at  Canterbury.'    On  21st  February  11 73  his  name 
was  inscribed  by  Alexander  III.  on  the  authentic  Calendar 
of  Saints.^     But   popular  opinion  had  canonized  him   from 
the  day  of  his  death. 

For  the  King  the  consequences  of  the  crime  seemed  likely  to  be 
disastrous,  and  it  certainly  wrecked  his  ecclesiastical  policy.  It  put  him 
out  of  court  with  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  gave  every  handle  to 

ontcrv      ^^^  enemies,  and  placed  the  game  as  it  were  in  their  hands. 

against     Indignant  calls  for  vengeance  were  sounded  on  every  side.* 

^•*"^*  To  show  his  horror  of  the  deed  and  his  sense  of  the  possible 
consequences  he  shut  himself  up  for  three  days,  refusing  to  see  any- 
body.* William  of  Sens,  perhaps  Becket's  most  thorough-going  supporter, 
applying  the  Pope's  mandates  of  the  previous  year  to  present  circum- 
stances, took  it  on  him  to  lay  Henry's  Continental  dominions  under 
Interdict  (25th  January,  1171).  But  the  Norman  clergy  refused  to 
recognise  the  sentence.  Archbishop  Rotrou  entered  an  immediate  appeal, 
and,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  and  Evreux,  and  by 
Richard  Barre  and  others,  started  for  Italy. ^  The  end  of  it  was,  as 
we  shall  see,  that  after  the  usual  Papal  threats,  and  the  usual  amount 
of  diplomatic  fencing,  Henry  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  on  terms 
costing  him  little  beyond  personal  humiliation  and  apology. 

One  word  as  to  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  murderers.     And  here 

*  See  Beckett  II.  37,  440. 

*  Sec  these  collections,  one  by  Benedict,  Prior  of  Canterbury,  and  afterwards  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  Beckett  II.  1-281  ;  the  other  by  the  Biographer  William  of  Canterbury,  I. 
136-546.     On  the  whole  subject  see  Dr.  Abbot,  St,  Thomas  His  Life  and  Miracles,  1898. 

«  Becket,  VII.  544. 

*  See  the  letters  to  the  Pope  of  King  Louis,  Theobald  of  Blois,  etc.,  VII.  428-436, 
and  446-460. 

*  See  the  letters  of  Amulf  of  Lisieux  to  the  Pope,  VII.  438  ;  Henry's  ovm  letter,  440, 
Mud  Bened.  P.,  I.  14. 

'  See  the  letters,  VIL  440-446. 
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we  get  an  illustration  of  the  practical  working  of  the  *  liberty'  for  which 

Becket  contended.      Cases  affecting  the  clergy  were   to  l)e  decided  in 

clerical  courts,  and  in  none  other.     The  assassination  of  an  Archbishop 

Imvooity    ^^  ^  ^^^  affecting   the   clergy,   and  so   on   Thomas'   own 

oftiM  principle  the  perpetrators  could  only  be  arraigned  before  an 
Mnrderen.  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  with  excommunication  as  the  maximum 
penalty  that  could  be  imposed.^  Thus  clerical  immunity  when  pushed 
to  its  logical  conclusion  would  involve  clerical  outlawr}'.  But  whatever 
the  cause  may  have  been  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere  with  the 
culprits.  Without  orders  from  the  King  no  Justice  could  move  in  such 
a  matter  * ;  and  Henry  could  not  in  conscience  take  any  proceedings. 
The  men  however  finding  that  their  action  was  disavowed  at  court 
retired  to  Knaresborough  Castle,  a  place  in  Morville's  keeping,  and  there 
remained  for  some  time  in  seclusion.'  According  to  monastic  report 
Henry  sent  them  to  the  Pope,  who  ordered  them  to  expiate  their  crime 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  Holy  Land,  where  they  died,  Tracy  succumbing  to 
illness  in  Italy  on  the  way  out.^      Of  this  story  the  only  bit  that  has 

_-^^      been   substantiated   is   that   Tracy  did  go  as  a  penitent   to 
snlMequent  the  Papal  court*;  and  that  he  went  on  to  Calabria,  where, 

Lives.  presumably  in  illness,  he  made  a  grant  of  lands  to  Canter- 
bury for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  that  of  St.  Thomas.  But  he  lived  to 
return  to  England,  and  became  Justiciar  of  Normandy,  1174 — 1176.^ 
As  for  Hugh  of  Morville,  whose  chief  seat  was  at  Burgh  on  Sands,  he 
had  been  an  Itinerant  Justice  in  Cumberland  in  1169-70,  but  was 
not  subsequently  reappointed.'  Apparently  he  lived  till  1202-1203, 
when  the  wardship  of  his  daughter  and  co-heiress  Johanna  was  sold 
to  William  Brewer  for  500  marks.®  Fitz  Urse  made  over  his  estates 
in  Somerset  and  Thanet  partly  to  his  brother  Robert  fitz  Urse,  and  partly 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John ;  and  then  disappeared.  The  family  how- 
ever lived  on  in  Somersetshire,  their  patronymic  eventually  assuming 
the  modern  shape  of  Fisher  (Filsours,  Fyshour,  Fisher).* 

'  See  the  circular  of  Archbishop  Richard,  Becket's  successor,  to  his  suffragans,  deplor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  perpetrators  of  the  recent  murder  of  a  priest  could  not  be  adequately 
punished,  and  urging  a  reduction  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions ;  Peter  of  Blois,  Epp.y 
I.  217. 

■^  See  the  complaint,  Becket^  IV.  150  (Lansdowne  MS.  f.  398), 

'  Ben.  P.  I.  13 ;  Pipe  Roll,  17  Henry  II.,  63 

*  W.  Newb.  I.  163  ;  H.  Bosham,  III.  335-338. 

*  So  Bosham's  letter,  VII.  511. 

*  Stanley,  sup,  108- 112,  and  the  charters  there  referred  to. 
'  Pipe  Roll,  16  H.  II.,  p.  33. 

*  Pipe  Roll  4  John,  f.  18  ;  Foss,  Judges,  I.  279. 

'  Stanley,  ;///.,  and  Collinson,  Sonuncti^  III.  487. 
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Early  Relations  of  England  with  Ireland— Social  state  of  the  Island — Interference 
invited  by  Dermot  Kiog  of  Leinster — Landing.^  of  Welsh  Adventurers  and  of 
Richard  Earl  of  Pembroke  ("Strongbow**)— Reductions  of  part  of  the  East 
coast  of  Ireland — Expedition  of  Henry  to  Ireland 

OF  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sister  Isle,  the  reader 
as  yet  has  heard  but  litde,  and  that  little  at  scattered  intervals. 
Eariv  Most  interesting  was  the  successful  co-operation  of  Irish 
Xntarcoime  missionaries  in  the  work  of  converting  the  Anglo-Saxons 
with  IrtUnd.  ^^  Christianity.  Mission  work  was  that  for  which  the  poetic 
and  enthusiastic  temperament  of  the  sons  of  Erin,  and  their  wonderful 
gifts  of  speech,  specially  fitted  them.^  Later  in  time  we  had  Ireland 
becoming  a  base  for  Wicking  attacks  on  England;^  and  later  still  an 
occasional  refuge  for  magnates  in  trouble ;  ^  while  of  commercial  intercourse 
the  chief  point  noticed  was  a  nefarious  trade  in  slaves,  exported  from 
Bristol  and  Chester.**    A  step  towards  the  establishment  of  ecclesiastical 

relations  was  taken  in  1074,  when  Godred  the  Norse  King 
*SSSSon?^^^  Dublin  sent  one   Patrick,   a   priest,  to  be  consecrated   as 

his  Bishop  by  the  hands  of  Lanfranc.  Patrick  made 
profession  of  obedience  to  Lanfranc,  "and  for  the  next  seventy-eight 
years  the  bishops  of  Dublin  were  suffragans  not  of  Armagh  but  of 
Canterbury."  *  In  1096  the  men  of  Waterford,  another  Wicking  settlement, 
followed  the  example  of  King  Godred  by  taking  for  their  Bishop  one 
Malchus  consecrated  by  Anselm.*  But  in  1152  the  whole  Irish  Church  was 
reorganised  under  the  four  Archbishoprics  of  Armagh,  Dublin,  Tuam, 
and  Cashel,  by  Cardinal  John  Paparo,  in  the  Synod  of  Kells,  as  already 
mentioned.' 


•  See  Foundations  I.  186-196. 

*  Id,  276,  284,  295,  etc. 


^  Jd.  455  ;  II.  64. 

*  Id,    II.    146,   202,   247. 

*  Norgate,  Angivin  A'tngs,  II.  88 ;  FoundaiionSy  II.  166. 

*  Norgate,  II.  89. 
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Of  Old  Ireland  and  its  institutions  the  reader  has  had  a  sketch  mainly 
based  on  the  evidence  of  the  Senchus  Mor^  that  precious  record  of 
■early  Aryan  society.  But  the  work  in  question,  a  curious  mixture  of 
ancient  texts  and  modem  glosses  and  commentaries,  was  probably  not 
•compiled  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating ; '  and  therefore 
the  latest  social  phases  there  described   should    be  applicable   to  the 

1 2th  century.     Thus  we  take  it  that  by  that  time  Primitive 
^y^iSiy  Feudalism  had  probably  run   its  course,  that  is   to  say  that 

society  had  reached  the  stage  implied  in  the  maxim  that 
to  every  tenant  his  landlord  (flath)  is  as  a  king.^  But  we  must  recognise 
the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  mensal  lands  or  public  endowments  of  the 
kings,  chiefs,  clergy,  Brehons,  and  the  like,  the  ownership  of  land  was 
vested  rather  in  the  family  than  in  the  individual.'  Generally  speaking 
but  little  advance  on  the  most  primitive  conditions  had  been  achieved. 
Personal  ties,  and  landed  relations  were  still  the  only  bonds  of  society. 

Of  social  organisation,  as  we  understand   it,  as  little  as  ever 
OrgmnlMitloiL  ^^"    be    discovered.       There    are    no    regular    political    or 

legislative  assemblies,  only  turbulent  fairs,  or  casual  con- 
ferences— there  are   no  laws,  no  courts  of  judicature,   no  judges  with 

any  coercive  authority.     The  so-called   Brehon   Laws  were 


"""*  but  customs  sanctioned  by  old  usage,  to  which  right-minded 
persons  were  expected  to  conform ;  but  if  a  headstrong  individual 
refused  to  be  bound  by  precedent  there  was  no  appeal  but  to  the  sword, 
or  to  speak  more  accurately  the  battle-axe.*  A  reference  to  a  Brehon 
judge  was  simply  a  reference  to  arbitration.  Social  ostracism  was  the 
only  penalty  that  could  be  called  down  on   the  head  of  the  man   who 

rejected  the  Brehon's  decision.  Of  any  sort  of  police  the 
oTOvanwy  country   was   wholly   innocent;    and   coinage,   except   in  the 

towns  occupied  by  the  Norse,  or  Ostnien  as  they  were  called 
in  Ireland,  was  equally  unknown.  Cattle,  and,  for  large  sums,  ounces  of 
gold,  were  the  only  currency.  But  we  notice  with  satisfaction  that  the 
female  slave  was  no  longer  a  standard  unit  of  value.  On  the  other  hand 
the  incestuous  connexions  that  scandalised  the  Roman  clergy  proved 
that  Christianity  had  failed  entirely  to  eradicate  primitive  polyandry.*     Of 

*  The  oldest  MS.  only  dates  about  1350. 

*  Fvundationst  I.  16,  17. 

'  Id.  and  p.  19.    'J'he  laymen  enjoying  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  whom   we  hear 

should  be  Brehoos  ;  Giraldus  Cambrensis,   Topo^-aphia  HH*ernica^  V.  171.     (Dymock, 
Rolls,  Series  No.  21.) 

*  For  the  battle-axe  as  the  favourite  weapon  see  Girald  ;  sup,  ;  and  165. 

^  See  Fottndations  I.  9 ;  and   for   the  later  state  of  things  Giraldus,  V.    164 ;   the 

letter  of  Anselm  to  the   Irish   King,  Epp,  No.  142  ;   Migne,  vol.   159,  C.   173  ;  the 

life  of  St.  Malachi  by  St.   Bernard,   Migne,    vol.    182,   C.    iicx);   and  the  letter  of 
Alexander  III.  Xo  Henry,  Li^r  Ntger  Scacc,  I.  45,  and  Feeder a^  \.  ^V 
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Kings  there  was  still  no  lack,  but  the  title  was  not  quite  so  freely  granted  as 

I   «  I    ^^  earlier  days.    We  no  longer  have  village  kings,  but  kings  of 

the  four  Provinces  of  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught, 

with,   as  of  old,  a   High-King  (Ardrt)^   the  theoretic  over-lord   of  the 

whole  Island  rising  over  them.     But  the  position  of  this  dignitary  gave 

him  little  more  than  an  honorary  precedence.    The  mischievous  custom 

of  Tanistry  still  prevailed,  that  is  to  say  the  election  during  the  life  of 

each  king  or  chief  of  an  appointed  successor,   to  stand  as  it  were  on 

the  steps  of  the  throne,  watching  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

The  political  relations  of  these  princes  were  of  the  most  unsettled  and 

in  fact  hostile  character.     The  apologist  of  Hibernian  institutions  frankly 

tells  us  that  the   Kings   "  fiercely   battled  like  bulls  for  the  mastery  of 

the  herd";  and  again  that  ''a  normal  Irish  King  had  to  clear  his  way 

through   the   provinces,   battle-axe  in  hand,  gathering  hostages   by   the 

strength  of  his  arm/'  ^    No  wonder  that  the  Irish  annals  present  a  continuous 

record  of  strife  and  bloodshed.     "The  anarchy  of  the  Irish  State  was 

reflected  in  that  of  the  Church.  ...     It  had  in  fact  scarcely 
ThA  Oliiirch.     ,  ,,  ,,  ...  , 

advanced  beyond  the  primitive  missionary  stage;  ...  the 

bishops  were  for  the  most  part  merely  heads  of  ever-shifting  missionary 

stations."*      Their  dependence  on    the    abbots    of  the  monasteries,  a 

system  peculiar  to  Ireland,  had  deprived  them  of  the  status  and  authority 

elsewhere  enjoyed   by    the    Episcopate.      The    payment    of  tithes  was 

unknown ;    the  endowments  of  the  Church  had  been   largely  invaded 

by  lay  impropriators ;  and  so  the  clergy,  high  and  low,  were  left  almost 

wholly  dependent  on  the  fees  and  offerings  of  their  flocks.     The  general 

character  of  the  priesthood,  however,  is  praised  by  Giraldus,  who  finds 

little  else  to  eulogise  in  Ireland.     Unfortunately  he  adds  that  excessive 

fasting  by  day  led  to  rather  hard  drinking  at  nights.^ 

Averse    to    exertion,    except    under    the    spur    of    excitement,    and 

intolerant   of  discipline  or  restraint  the   Irishman  has  always   loved  a 

free,  casual,   hand  to  mouth,   out  of  doors  sort  of  existence.      Their 

dwellings  in  the  12th  century  were  still  built  of  wicker-work 
j52r^    ^^^  mud,   stone  being  reserved  for    ecclesiastical   edifices ; 

their  agriculture  was  most  primitive,  the  climate  in  fact 
being  better  suited  for  pasturage  than  for  the  raising  of  grain  crops; 
they  had  few  fruit  trees,  no  mines,  no  manufactures ;  the  chief  article 
of  importation  that  we  hear  of  was  wine,  brought  from  Poitou  in  return 
for  hides  and  wool.  Defensive  armour  was  unknown ;  the  battle-axe, 
ready  for  use  at  the  slightest  provocation,  was  constantly  carried  in 
the  hand.  The  entire  equipment  of  a  horseman  was  a  rope  bit  and 
a  switch.     For  clothing  we  hear  of  the  phalanga  or  falach^  a  plaid  or 

»  Slandish  O'Gnidy,  English  Hist,  /Review  IV.  286,  292. 
*  Norgtkte,  Angevin  Kings ^  II.  91. 
'  V.  172, 
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blanket,  trimmed  with  fringes  and  hanging  down  to  the  heels.  Under 
this,  presumably,  they  wore  a  tunic  or  kilt,  and  below  that  the  breech- 
hose  or  hose  breeches  {bracca  caligata^  seu  caiiga  braccata)  described 
by  the  Romans  in  Gaul  ;  while  the  head  and  shoulders  were  protected 
by  a  hood  that  came  down  to  the  elbows,  as  seen  on  sepulchral  monuments.^ 

But   if  an   orderly  life  and  domestic    comfort    had    no    charms  for 

the  Irish,  we  must  in  justice  to  them  remember  their  musical, 

^ySS^^   literary,    and    artistic    gifts.      The    beauty  and    delicacy  of 

their  MSS.  are  well   known.     Their  monumental   crosses  in 

size  and   richness  of  ornamentation  greatly  surpass   those   of  England, 

Wales,  or  Scotland.    The  "  magic  "  of  their  legends  and  tales  has  captivated 

the  world,^  while  Giraldus,  who  has  so  few  good  words  for  them,  declares 

their  music  incomparable,    both   for  the    sweetness    and   brightness   of 

the  tunes,  and  for  the  technical  skill  of  the  performers.^ 

The  reader  is  aware  that  early  in  his  reign,  namely  in  the  year  1155, 

^^^       Henry  had  entertained  the  idea  of  invading  and  conquering 
Designs  on  Ireland    in  order  to  provide    an   appanage   for  his   brother 

^'*^*"^  William ;  that  the  English  Pope  Adrian  IV.  had  graciously 
sanctioned  the  scheme ;  but  that  it  had  been  dropped  owing  to  the 
objections  of  the  Empress  Matilda.^  Eleven  years  later  Henry  was  pressed 
to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  the  invitation  of  course  coming  from 
an  Irishman.  During  the  century  the  position  of  High-King  {Ardrt)  or 
Over-lord  of  all  Ireland  had  been  battled  for  between  the  O'Neals  of  Ulster, 
descendants  of  the  hero- King  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  and  the  O'Briens 
of  Munster,  representatives  of  the  famous  Brian  Boromha,  killed  at 
Clontarf  in  1014.  But  in  it66,  at  the  death  of  Murtogh  O'Lochlainn  of 
Ulster,  the  lordship  of  Ireland  fell  to  the  King  of  Connaught,  Roderic 
O'Connor  (Ruaidhri  Ua'Conchobhair).  The  Ostmen  of  Dublin  acknow- 
ledged him ;  and  so  did  all  the  princes  of  Southern  Ireland,  including 
Dermot  MacMurrough  (Diarmid  MacMurchadha),  King  of  Leinster,*  or 

»  Girald.,  V.  150-153. 

-  As  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  style  of  the  period  see  the  poetic  diction  of  the  letter 
to  Earl  Strongbow,  below  p.  146.  'The  storks  and  swallows,  the  summer  birds,  have 
come  ;  they  have  come  and  gone  again  at  the  blasts  from  the  North.  But  neither 
east  wind  nor  west  wind  hath  brought  thy  long- wished  for  presence/  etc 

*  *'  In  musicis  .  .  .  prae  omni  natione  quam  vidimus  incomparabi liter  instructa 
eit/'  etc.,  V.  I53-I6a  llieir  instruments  were  the  harp  (cithara,  clairseach),  and  the 
tabor  (tympanum). 

*  Sec  above,  p.  7. 

^  Ireland  of  old  had  been  divided  into  five  Provinces,  originaUy  Ulster  (Uladh),  Meath 
(Midhe),  Leinster  (Laighin),  Munster  (Mumha),  and  Connaught  (Connacht).  Meath 
however  had  been  taken  out  of  the  list,  and  appropriated  to  ths  Ardri^  as  his  mensal 
territory,  and  so  after  that  the  fifth  Province  was  made  out  by  splitting  Munster  into  two, 
namely  Desmond  (Deos  Mumha)  or  South  Munster,  and  Thomond  (Tuadh  Mumha)  or 
North  Munster;  literally  Right-hand  Munster  and  Left-hand  Munster,  the  Celts 
reckoning  the  points  of  the  compass  with  their  facet  to  the  Elast.    (Giraldus  V.  31     Song 
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more  properly  of  the  Hy  Kinselagh,  his  territory  lying  mostly  in  the 
modern  county  of  Wexford  to  tlie  East  of  the  river  Barrow,  and  on  the  whole 
corresponding  to  the  modem  diocese  of  Ferns.  This  man  however  had  a 
bitter  enemy  in  Tiernan  0*Rourke  (Tigheaman  UaRuairic)  Under  King  of 
Breifny  (Leitrim  and  Cavan)  whose  wife  Devorgil  (Dearbhforgail)  Dermot 
had  carried  off  fourteen  years  before.  In  other  ways  too  Dermot  had 
misgoverned  and  made  himself  unpopular,  and  the  injured  Tiernan,  after 
years  of  watching,  at  last  found  an  avenger  in  the  new  High-King  Roderic 

who  joining  forces  with  him  fairly  drove  Dermot  out  of  Ireland. 
^'**"  '*  Sailing  from  Cork  he  landed  at  Bristol,  and  after  some  stay 
there  eventually  made  his  way  to  Henry's  court  in  Normandy  (1166).^ 
The  King  took  his  homage,  but,  engrossed  as  he  was  with  his  quarrel  with 
Becket,  and  other  afiairs,  all  that  he  could  do  for  Dermot  was  to  give  him 
a  letter  authorising  him  to  enlist  followers  among  his,  Henry's,  subjects, 
English,  Norman,  Welsh,  or  Scotch.' 

Dermot  returned  to  Bristol,where  he  fell  in  with  the  famous  "  Strongbow,'  ^ 
Richard  of  Clare,  second  Elarl  of  Pembroke,  but  commonly  styled  Earl  of 
Striguil,  now  Chepstow,*  that  doubtless  being  his  chief  seat.    The  two  soon 

came  to  terms,  Dermot  promising  Richard  the  hand  of  his 
^2^2rtwif  ^^^^^   daughter  with   the  succession  to  the  crown.*     From 

Bristol  the  exiled  king  went  over  to  South  Wales,  where  he  met 
with  a  friendly  reception  from  the  Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruffudd,  and  his  cousin 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David  s,  David  son  of  the  Lady  Nest  by  Gerald  of 
Windsor,  the  former  Constable  of  Pembroke.^  In  fact  Dermot's  ap|)earance 
helped  to  solve  a  difficulty  by  which  the  Bishop  and  his  family  w^ere  much 
disturbed.  David  s  uterine  brother  Robert,  son  of  Nest  by  her  second 
husband  Stephen,  Constable  of  Aberteivy  or  Cardigan,  a  post  in  which 
Robert  had  succeeded  his  father,  was  at  the  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Rhys,  who  demanded  as  the  price  of  his  liberation  the  renunciation  of  his 
allegiance  to  Henry  II.,  and  the  adoption  of  the  cause  of  Wales  as  against 
that  of  England,  a  hazardous  step,  that  Robert  naturally  hesitated  to  take. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop  and  of  another  brother,  Maurice, 

0/  Dermoid  etc ,  notes,  256,  289).  The  modem  names  Ulster,  Leinster,  and  Munstcr 
appear  to  have  l>een  formed  by  appending  the  Scandinavian  suffix  "  ster  "  to  the  native 
appellations.  ^ 

*  Giraldus,  V.  225,  226,  For  the  earlier  events  see  the  Four  Masters  (O* Donovan)  and 
the  other  authorities  cited  by  Miss  Norgate,  II.  85-91  and  97  ;  also  Song^  of  Dermot  and 
ike  Eari^  3-21  ;  (G.  H.  Orpen,  1892).  *  See  the  letter,  Girald.,  227. 

•  **Strangbo/*  annals  Loch  Ce,  I.  142  (W.  M.  Hennessy,  Rolls  Series  No.  54) ;  Chron. 
Melrose  A.D.  1170  **  Strmnbouc,"'  where  however  the  name  seems  applied  to  his  father 
Gilbert  the  first  Earl. 

•  It  appears  that  strictly  Striguil  vras  the  name  of  the  castle,  and  Chepstow  that  of  the 
village  thai  grew  up  beside  it,  but  that  in  cocrse  of  lime  the  latter  name  prevailed ; 
Archsrol.  XXIX.  25  (Cokayne).  *  (nraklus,  V.  228,  Smt^,  pp.  26-29. 

*  See  Foundatwm  II.  275,  359  :  and  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this  diapter. 
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Rhys  was  induced  to  grant  Robert  his  liberty  on  condition  of  his  leaving 
Wales  for  Ireland.  What  else  Rhys  was  to  get  does  not  appear ;  but 
Dermot  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maurice  and  Robert,  promising  them  the 

town  of  Wexford,  and  two  cantreds  of  land  in  return  for  their 

support.  Dermot  then  returned  to  Ireland  with  a  small  band  of 
men-at-arms  and  archers  raised  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  led  by  one  Richard 
fitz  Godibert.^ 

Roderick  of  Connaught  and  Tiernan  of  Breifny  soon  appeared  to  show 
fight.  Two  petty  battles  were  fought  at  Killiestown,  in  the  modern  county 
Carlo w,  with  doubtful  results.  A  pacification  ensued.  Dermot  was  allowed 
to  retain  part  of  his  territory  on  condition  of  giving  hostages  for  allegiance 
to  his  over-lord  Roderic ;  he  was  also  required  to  make  compensation  to 
the  injured  King  of  Breifny  by  paying  him  a  proper  fine  {eineach)  for  the 
abduction  of  his  wife.  The  sum  demanded  is  given  as  the  large  amount  of 
one  hundred  ounces  of  gold,  equivalent  to  ;^6co.^  Peace  was  maintained 
all  through  the  year  1168,  and  on  till  May,  1169,'  when  at  last  Robert  the 

son  of  Stephen,  otherwise  fitz  Stephen,  landed  at  Bannow,  a  little 
^•^^^^  to  the  North  of  Waterford,  with  three  ships,  conveying  some  90. 

men -at- arms,  and  300  archers.  Next  day  a  further  force,  said 
to  have  been  raised  in  the  Flemish  district  of  Ros,  reached  the  shore  under 
the  lead  of  one  Maurice  of  Prendergast.  He  brought  ten  men-at-arms  and 
a  considerable  body  of  archers,  but  all  conveyed  in  two  ships.  Among 
the  men  of  position  who  joined  the  expedition  we  have  Herv^  of  Mont« 
morency,  a  man  of  broken  fortunes  sent  to  represent  Strongbow's  interests,, 
and  described  as  his  uncle ;  *  also  of  a  notable  band  of  kinsmen,  namely,. 
Meiler  fitz  Henry,  Milo,  son  of  Bishop  David,  and  Robert  of  Barry,* 
brother  to  the  historian  Gerald,  all  of  them  descendants  of  the  Lady  Nest.*^ 
'i'hus  the  enterprise  had  quite  a  family  character  that  would  account  for  the 
concurrence  of  Prince  Rhys. 

As  men  born  in  an  atmosphere  of  border  warfare,  holding  their 
possessions  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  adventurers  were  eminently 
fitted  for  the  work  in  hand. 

'  August  1157  ;  Giraldus  V.  229.    Sang,  30-32. 

'  Four  Masters  A.D.  1167  ;  for  the  system  of  fines  see  Ftmndations  I.  13. 

'  I  agree  with  Miss  Norgate  in  thinking  that  the  language  of  Giraldus,  p.  230,  suggests 
that  Robert  came  over  in  1168;  but  that  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  for  this  date,, 
nothing  to  set  against  the  precise  1 169  of  the  Four  Masters. 

*  "  Patruus"  ;  Giraldus,  sup,  "Avunculus"  ;  Gervase  I.  234.  Herv^  was  apparently 
the  Elarl's  half-uncle,  being  the  son  of  his  grandmother  Adeliz  of  Claremont  by  her  second 
husband,  a  Montmorency.     See  Round,  Feudal  Eft  gland,  523  ;  and  the  Nat.  Diet.  Biog. 

^  Giraldus,  with  his  usual  classical  affectation,  always  gives  the  family  name  as 
'*  Barrensis."  Two  charters  dtcd  to  me  by  Mr.  Round  show  that  they  signed  "  De 
Barry."  I  would  connect  the  name  with  Barry  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgan,  where  the 
reins  of  an  old  cattle  may  be  seen  ;  Lewis,  Topog,  Diet, 

*  See  Table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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'I'he  Irish  King  having  joined  his  friends  an  attack  on  the  rebellious 

town  of  Wexford   was  at  once  taken  in  hand.     The  place 
^yjl^^^  resisted   all    assaults  the   first  day,   but   on  the    morrow    it 

submitted.  In  accordance  with  the  compact  Wexford  was 
made  over  to  Robert  fitz  Stephen  and  l^laurice  fitz  Gerald,  Herv^  receiving 
two  cantreds  of  land.^ 

After  a  pause  of  three  weeks  at  Ferns,  to  rest  and  recruit,  Dermot  led 
his  forces,  swelled  by  native  levies  estimated  as  3,000  strong,  to  invade 
Ossory  (Osraigh),  or  the  parts  of  Leinster  lying  to  the  West  of  the  river 
Barrow,  and  corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  county  Kilkenny  and 
Queen's  county  of  the  present  day.  This  district  was  ruled  by  one  I)on- 
nell  Mac  Donough  (Domhnall  ^fac  Donnchad),  a  bitter  enemy  to  I>ermot, 
whose  son  had  been  blinded  by  him  some  years  before.' 

The  rebel  chief  took  up  a  position  in  a  pass  on  the  line  of  Dermot's 
advance,  with  his  front  protected  by  triple  earthworks  and  a  stockade. 

But  the  Anglo-Normans  by  dint  of  resolute  fighting  carried 
^^StS^**  the  entrenchments  and  scattered  the  Irish.     Ossor}'  was  then 

overrun  and  plundered.  The  only  other  engagement  recorded 
was  an  attack  on  Dermoids  rear,  as  he  was  leaving  Ossory,  and  approaching 
the  Barrow.  His  army  had  to  traverse  a  wooded  valley  before  reaching 
an  open  plain  where  cax-alry  could  act  But  the  enemy,  apparently, 
delayed  their  attack  until  the  men-at-arms  were  pracrically  clear  of  the 
wood,  and  able  to  charge  with  effect ;  this  they  did,  driving  the  men 
of  Ossor}'  back  upon  a  party  of  archers  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
ambuscade.  Two  hundred  heads  were  laid  at  Dermoids  feet  in  the 
evening.*  But  l>onnell  had  not  given  in  his  submission  ;  nor  had  the 
Prince  or  Under- King  of  Offelan  (Ui  Faelain)*  done  so,  nor  yet  the  men 
of  Dublin ;  nor  OToole  (Ua  Tuaihail)  of  Glendalough  (co.  Wicklow). 
Successi\'e  raids  at  inten-als  therefore  had  to  be  undertaken  from  Ferns 
against  Offelan  and  Glendalough  ;  *  as  well  as  a  second  inroad  into  Ossor\-. 
Again  we  hear  that  l>onnell  took  up  a  defensive  position  in  a  piass,  by  a 
river,  with  trenches  and  stockades  both  in  front  and  rear.  For  two  days  he 
held  his  own  against  the  assaults  of  Dermot's  Irishmen :  on  the  third  day 
the  English  were  l^roughl  up,  aini  then  l>onnell  broke  and  fled  to  the 
South.  The  name  of  the  localit)'  is  given  as  Achadhur,  now  Freshford 
in  Kilkenny,  and  the  actual  site  of  the  struggle  has  been  placed  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Xore,  between  Freshford  and  Kilkennv.* 

'  Giraldiws  2y:i  11^ :  Smtg,  34-J9- 
=  GirAldus  V.  235.     Sec  &W|:,  notes,  267. 

'  Somg^  4^59 :  GinJdiis,  2^  234.  Deroiot  prdbabh-  enterrd  Osscht  by  the  P&ss  of 
GofHTUi  and  the  VaUcj  of  the  Nore.  He  relcmsd  to  the  Barrow  ai  Lcaghiin.  having 
}iroliabh-  crossed  the  wilderness  of  the  Dinin.     See  <&N«f,  no:e  Orpcn,  267. 

The  northeastern  part  of  the  present  ca  Kikiare.  inrlihiingXMS*' ;  Orpeii,  j»/  ,  269. 
Sm£^  tH-wu        •  .Sfl^:,  72-79  and  notes  270. 
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The  current  of  Dermot's  success  now  received  a  certain  check  through 
the  desertion  of  Maurice  of  Prendergast  and  his  party.  They  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Wales,  thinking  perhaps  that  their  stipulated  term 
of  service  had  expired.  Dermot  sent  orders  to  Wexford  to  withhold  all 
shipping  from  them,  and  detain  them.  The  result  was  that  they  made 
terms  with  Ossory,  joined  his  camp,  and  began  raiding  Kin- 

1^^^  selagh.^  Then  Roderic  of  Connaught,  and  Tiernan  of  Breifny,. 
and  the  men  of  Dublin  gathering  in  strength,  made  a  combined 
advance  against  I>ermot  Efforts  were  made  to  seduce  his  allies,  and 
when  those  overtures  were  rejected  by  fitz  Stephen,  they  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Dermot  to  dismiss  him.  The  end  of  it  was  that  another 
treaty  was  concluded,  Dermot  recognising  the  suzerainty  of  Roderic, 
and  giving  up  his  son  and  heir  Conor  (Conchobhar)  as  hostage.' 

The  loss  suffered  by  the  defection  of  Prendergast  was  now  counter- 
balanced by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  force  under  Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  son  of 
j^-j^  -  Nest,  half  brother  to  Robert  fitz  Stephen,  and  progenitor  of 
all  the  Irish  Fitz  Geralds.  He  brought  ten  men-at-arms, 
thirty  horse-archers,  and  about  a  hundred  archers  on  foot, 
all  conveyed  in  two  ships.'  With  this  reinforcement  Dermot  resumed 
active  operations.  First  we  hear  of  an  incursion  into  Leix  (Laeighis)  ^  to 
succour  the  King  of  Kings,  O'More  (Ua  Mordha),  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Donnell  of  Ossory  and  Prendergast.  At  Dermot's  approach  they 
retired;  while  O'More  gave  hostages  for  his  submission  to  Leinster.* 
Then  we  have  an  attack  on  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  course  of  which 
much  territory  was  wasted,  until  the  citizens  made  terms  and  did  homage.* 
An  indirect  gain  was  the  retirement  of  the  hostile  Prendergast,  who, 
finding  that  the  men  of  Ossory  were  plotting  against  his  life  took  ''  French 
leave  ^  of  his  employers,  and  slipping  away  from  Kilkenny  by  night,  made 
his  way  to  Waterford,  and  so  got  back  to  Wales.^  Lastly,  either  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  or  of  the  ensuing  spring  (1170)  fitz  Stephen  was 
sent  to  Limerick  to  assist  Dermot's  son-in-law  Donnell  O'Brien  (Domhnall 
Ua  Briain)  King  of  Thomond  or  North  Munster  in  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  Roderick  of  Connaught* 

Dermot  had  now  r^ained  all  that  he  had  lost     But  with  success  his 
views  had  expanded.     He  now  aspired  to  the  supremacy  of  Ireland.     But 

*  Song,  80-87  ;  Ginldns,  237.     Kinselagh,  as  already  stated,  was  the  part  of  I.«iDster 
immediately  subject  to  Dermot. 

*  Giraldos,  238-244 ;  Four  Masters. 

'  Giraldus,  244  ;  S&ng^  86.     The  date  of  the  landing  seems  uicertain. 

*  Leix  is  the  district  round  Maryborough  in  the  present  Queen's  County. 

*  SoHgy  S8-95.    Nothing  of  this  is  given  by  Giraldus. 
'  Giraldus,  24^ 

»  Sang,  94-103- 

*  Giraldus,  245 ;  Four  Masters,  A.D.  1170;  Song^  notes,  273. 
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for  that  enterprise  further  reinforcements  would  be  needed.    A  letter 

couched  in  beautiful  language  was  addressed  to  Strongbow, 
\ppM^  to  remind  him  of  the  compact  which  he  seemed  to  have 

forgotten.  'We  have  watched  the  storks  and  the  swallows. 
The  summer  birds  have  come;  they  have  come,  and  gone  again;  but 
neither  east  wind  nor  west  wind  hath  brought  thy  wished  for  presence.'^ 
With  respect  to  the  Earl  it  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  his  high  connexions 
he  was  in  difficulties.  One  writer  tells  us  that  he  was  deep  in  debt'  It 
is  clear  from  the  account  of  Giraldus  that  he  was  not  in  the  enjoyment 
at  any  rate  of  some  of  the  estates  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  descent;' 
while  from  other  sources  we  expressly  hear  of  his  being  under  forfeiture;^ 
and  Giraldus  again  tells  us  that  he  pressed  the  King  either  to  reinstate 
him,  or  give  him  leave  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  elsewhere ;  and  that  Henry 
'ironically'  bade  him  go.*  With  reference  to  the  surname  ''Strongbow," 
by  which  he  has  been  commonly  distinguished,  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  earn  the  designation  himself,  but  inherited  it  from  his  father  Gilbert,* 
and  that  he  had  no  other  right  to  the  appellation  than  that  of  descent. 
He  is  described  as  tall,  slight,  fair,  and  delicate  in  appearance;  tactful 
and  conciliatory,  ready  to  take  advice,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance 
led  by  others.^  The  requisite  permission  having  been  obtained  Richard 
began  his  preparations  in  earnest.  In  anticipation  of  his  own  coming  he 
sent  over  another  descendant  of  the  Welsh  Princess,  namely  Raymond 
sumamed  the  Stout  {Le  Gros)^  the  son  of  William  eldest  son  of  Nest 

by  Gerald  of   Windsor.     About  May   ist,    11 70,   Raymond 
flte^wSlUm.  ^^^'  ^  \\\^^  to  the  east  of  Waterford,  a  city  still  the  seat 

of  a  Norse  or  "Ostman"  settlement.  His  force  mustered 
ten  men-at-arms  and  seventy  archers.  Their  first  care  was  to  fortify  a 
camp  on  a  cliff,  and  well  it  was  that  they  did  so,  because  their  indis- 
criminate plundering  raised  the  whole  country  against  them.  A  grand 
_^  assault  on  the  camp  was  signally  defeated,  but  the  victors  disgraced 
themselves  by  butchering  seventy  prisoners  in  cold  blood.^ 

*  ''Cigonias  et  hinindines  observavimus ;  venenint  aves  sestivse;  venerunt  et  drcio 
jam  flaDte  reverfse  sunt";  Giraldus,  V.  246.  Mr.  Round  would  condemn  the  letter 
because  it  opens  with  a  quotation  from  Ovid.  But  if  we  consider  the  extensive 
acquaintance  of  the  writers  of  the  time  with  the  Latin  poets  (see  the  Becket  corre* 
spondence,  passim)  I  do  not  see  why  Dermot's  secretary,  or  "Latinier"  as  he  was 
called,  should  not  have  known  something  of  Ovid. 

*  W.  Newburgh,  I.  167.      •  V.  247. 

*  W.  Newburgh,  sup. ;  Dugdale,  Baronage^  I.  208 ;  Gervase,  L  234.  The  last  places 
the  forfeiture  in  1168 ;  Norgate,  IL  103. 

*  V.  247,  248. 

*  **  Stranboue"  :  Chron.  Melrose,  a.d.  I170 ;  Brut  y  T.,  A.D.  11 71. 
'  Giraldus,  272. 

'  So  the  Sotigf  passim^  '*  Camosa  superiluitate  ventre  turgescens  "  ;  Girald. 
'  OirMus,  247-2$ J ;  Sfftfj^,  104-I11 ;  and  Cot  the  VocaUtY,  notes,  27s. 
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Four  months  later,  on  the  eve  of  St  Bartholomew,  Earl   Strongbow 
finally  landed  at  Waterford,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
JJjJ^JJjjJ  men-at-arms,  and    1,000  others.     Next  day  they  rested,  pre- 
sumably keeping  the   Feast,  but  on  the  morrow  (Tuesday, 
25th  August)  the  city  was  attacked  in  form.     Two  assaults  were  resisted ; 
but  at  the  third  the  stout  man  Raymond,  who  had  joined  his  lord,  effected 
a  breach  by  pulling  down  a  wooden   house   that  projected 
^taS^nS^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^»  being  partly  supported  on  posts  outside.     Water- 
ford  was  stormed,  including  the  keep  or  citadel  known  as 
Reginald's  Tower.      Two  of  the  Ostman  rulers,  both  of  the  name  of 
Sihtric,  were  put  to  the  sword.     Reginald,  a  third,  was  saved  alive,  along 
with  a  native  potentate,  Melaglin  or  Malachy  O'Phelan,  chief  of  the  Deisi 
(Decies).i  / j 

Dermot  hastened  to  join  his  new  ally,  bringing  witlr  him  his  daughter 
Aoife  or  Eva,  to  cement  their  alliance.  Her  marriage  with  the  Earl 
was  forthwith  celebrated,  and  then  the  whole  force  started  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  another  old  Norse  conquest.  To  avoid  an  army 
under  Roderic,  reported  as  posted  at  Clondalkin,  five  miles  to  the  South- 
West  of  Dublin,  the  alHes  took  an  arduous  route  by  Glendalough,  right 
through  the  Mountains  of  Wicklow,  perhaps  debouching  at  Rath- 
farnham.'  Thus  on  the  21st  September  they  found  themselves  under 
the  walls  of  Dublin.^  Negotiations  for  terms  of  peace  and  the  delivery 
of  hostages  were  opened  under  the  mediation  of  Laurence  OToole 
(Lorcan  Ua  Tuathail),  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.*  But  while  the 
terms  were  being  discussed  Raymond  fitz  William  and  one  Milo  of 
Cogan,  treacherously  burst  into  the  city  and  cruelly  sacked 
5J^j^  it.  The  Ostman  chief  however  Asculf  or  Asgall  son  of 
Thorkil,  fought  his  way  to  his  boats,  and  so  got  away  in  safety 
to  the  Orkneys.*  After  a  few  days'  rest  the  allies  retired  from  Dublin, 
Cogan  being  left  in  charge.^  Strongbow  went  back  to  Waterford ;  while 
the  indefatigable  Dermot,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  turned  aside  to  attack 
Meath.  East  Meath,  that  some  time  had  been  under  Dermot,  but  was 
then  held  by  Tiernan  O'Rourke,  submitted.  West  Meath  was  subject 
to  Roderic  of  Connaught;  and  there,  according  to  the  native  annals, 
Dermot  was  repulsed,  and  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  losing  his  son  and 

'  Giraldus,  V.  254,  255;  Song^  112;  Four  Masters.  Reignald*s  tower,  now  known 
as  the  Ring  Tower,  still  stands  on  the  quay  at  Waterford.    Id,  notes. 

'  Giraldus,  256  ;  Song,  112-121,  and  notes,  279. 

'  As  the  old  parts  of  Dublin  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liflfey,  there  would  be  no 
river  to  cross. 

*  This  man  was  canonised  by  Honortus  II.  as  St.  Lawrence  on  the  zith  Dec,  1225 ; 
Song^  notes,  286. 

^  Giraldus,  256,  257  ;  Song^  120-127.  Cnf.  Four  Masters  who  tax  the  Ostmen  with 
desertion. 

•  1st  October.    Song, 
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heir,  a  hostage  in  Roderic's  hands  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.^    From 

the  battle-fields  of  Meath  King  Dermot  returned  to  Ferns,  to  pass  away 

about  the  ensuing  ist  of  May  (1171).     During  his  long  reign 

jJJ^J^    of  forty-six  years,*  his  hand  had  been  against  every  man,  and 

every  man's  hand  against  his.' 
Dermot's  death  was  the  signal  for  a  general  uprising  of  the  Irish,  who 
gladly  joined  hands  to  get  rid  of  the  foreigners     Almost  the  only  man 
who  remained  true  to  the  Saxons  was   Donnell  Kavanagh,  natural  son 
of  Dermot,  a  very  gallant  warrior  who  had  led  his  father's  forces  in  battle.^ 
Then  Henry,  who  was  not  particularly  well  disposed  towards  the  Earl, 
becoming  jealous  of  his  reported  successes,  forbade  any  further  reinforce- 
ments or  supplies  to  be  sent  to  him ;  and  in  fact  recalled  him. 
jJ^J^I^J^e.  To  procure  a  reversal  of  this  edict  Raymond  fitz  William  was 
immediately  sent  off  with  a  humble  letter  from   the  Earl, 
placing  himself  and  his  conquests  at  the  King's  absolute  disposal^ 
But  before  the  Irish  could  muster  their  forces  for  combined  action  the 
Ostmen  lately  expelled   from  Dublin   made  a  bold  attempt 
^"^^^1^^  to  recover  their  footing  there.     We  hear  of  sixty  vessels  landing 
on  the  Steine,  a  flat  space  to  the  East  of  the  city,  now  in  part 
occupied  by  Trinity  College,  and  in  front  of  the  "  Hogges,"  or  Thingmote, 
a  mound  fort  of  Danish  type.®     But  the  force  must  really  have  been  a 
very  moderate  one,   as  Milo  Cogan   ventured  to  march   out  to  engage 
them.     He  was  driven  back  ;  but  his  brother  Richard  having  sallied  from 
a  postern  on  the  South  side  of  the  city,   and  taken   the  enemy  in  the 
rear,  they  were  utterly  routed  and  scattered.     Asgall  the  leader  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  his  demeanour  was  so  defiant  that  Milo  ordered  his  head 
to  be  cut  off.^ 

Much  more  serious  was  the  attack  on  Dublin  shortly  undertaken  by 

the  natives.     Their  annals  speak  of  conflicts  and  skirmishes 

ff^iSy  for  a  fortnight  * ;  but  they  attempted  no  direct  assault  on  the 

city,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  walls,  and  contenting 

themselves  with  establishing  a  blockade,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by 

*  Giraldus,  sup,  ;  Four  Masters,  and  for  the  partition  of  Meath  /</.  A.D.  11 69  and 
Songy  notes,  256.    The  hostages  of  East  Meath  likewise  were  put  to  death  by  Tieroan. 

'  1171.  So  the  Book  of  Leinster,  p.  20.  cited  Song^  notes,  284.  Other  writers  make 
Dermot  reign  longer. 

*  Giraldus,  238,  263  ;  Swg^  127  ;  Four  Masters. 

*  Song^  128. 

*  Giraldus,  259. 

'  Song^  170.  This  mound  formerly  stood  at  the  angle  of  Church  Lane  and  Suffolk 
Street;  Id,  notes,  291. 

'  Circa  i6th  May,  1171  ;  Giraldus,  263-265 ;  Four  Masters,  II.  p.  1185  ;  Annals  of 
Loch  C^ ;  and  the  long  story  in  the  Song  164-183,  where  the  attack  is  placed  after  Strong- 
bow's  passage  to  England. 

■  Four  Masters, 
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a  naval  squadron  under  Guthred  King  of  Man.^     Thus  we  hear  that  the 

King  of  Connaught  was  estabh'shed  at  Castleknock,  on  the 
*^5^^  North  side  of  the  Liffey,  to  the  West  of  DuWin,  with  the  men 

of  Uladh  (Ulster,  counties  Down  and  Antrim)  lower  down 
the  river  at  Clontarf.  O'Brien  of  Munster  was  posted  at  Kilmainham, 
to  the  South  of  the  river,  and  West  of  the  city ;  and  the  revolted  Leinster 
men,  eight  miles  off,  at  Dalkey  on  the  coast.^  These  last  men  were  led 
by  Murtough  MacMurrough,  brother  to  the  late  Dermot,  who  had  been 
appointed  King  by  Roderic  in  1167,  when  Dermot  was  expelled.^  On 
the  other  hand  Cogan  had  been  reinforced  by  Strongbow  from  Water- 
ford  ;  with  as  many  more  men  as  could  be  spared  by  fitz  Stephen  from 
Wexford.  Two  months,  we  are  told,  the  blockade  lasted ;  victuals  were 
beginning  to  run  short  in  the  city  when  a  hasty  messenger  came  in  to 
say  that  Robert  fitz  Stephen  was  being  pressed  by  the  men  of  Wexford 

in  his  fort  at  Carrick  on  the  Slaney  outside  Wexford.     Failing 
^(Sunw.**^  succour  within  three  days  or  so  all  would  be  lost  with  him. 

In  this  extremity  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  the  resolution 
come  to  was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  situation  and  calmly  to  offer  peace 
to  Roderic  on  condition  of  their  recognising  him  as  over-lord,  while  he 
would  accept  the  Earl  as  King  of  Leinster.  This  tempting  offer  was 
rejected  with  scorn ;  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Waterford  they  might  retain, 
Roderic  said,  but  nothing  more.*  About  midday  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
three  bodies,  probably  not  six  hundred  strong  in  all,*  crossed  the  Liffey  and 

fell  on  Rodericks  force  at  Castleknock,*  where  they  were  found 
^J^j*^    keeping  no  watch,  probably  preparing  for  their  dinners,  and 

many  of  them  bathing  in  the  river.  Among  these  was  Roderic 
himself.  The  whole  force  was  scattered  with  great  slaughter,  the  king 
himself  escaping  with  difficulty.  His  discomfiture  involved  the  retire- 
ment of  the  other  Irish  divisions,  and  the  blockade  was  at  an  end. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Earl  and  his  men  returned  to  Dublin, 
laden  with  booty  and  provisions.  To  the  estimates  given  of  the  Irish 
numbers  we  pay  no  attention,  but  the  names  of  the  chieftains  recorded 
as  present  show  that  apart  from  the  men  of  Connaught,  and  those  from 
Leinster  and  the  South,  tribesmen  from  the  modern  counties  of  Louth, 
Meath,  Dublin,  and  Kildare,  must  have  joined  in  the  operations.^     On 

'  Giraldns,  265. 

'  See  Scng^  128-130,  and  notes,  2S4. 

*  See  Song^  notes,  383. 

*  Giraldos,  266 ;  Song^  130-138. 

*  Giraldiis  gives  the  men-at-arms  in  the  three  divisions  as  20,  30,  and  40  respectively, 
or  90  in  all ;  the  numbers  of  the  others  he  does  not  give,  V.  268.  The  5)9^  gives  120 
men-at-arms,  with  a  total  of  600  men. 

:  *  The  Song  after  placing  Roderic  at  Castleknock,  says  that  the  English  took  the  road 
to  Finglas,  but  at  the  first  that  woald  coincide  with  the  road  to  Castleknock. 
'  See  Giraldus,  268,  269 ;  Song^  128-144;  Four  Masters ;  and  annals  of  Loch  C^. 
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the  English  side  the  only  casualty  admitted  was  that  of  one  foot  soldier 
slightly  wounded.^ 

Without  the  loss  of  a  single  day,  Strongbow  posted  off  on  the  morrow, 
in  hopes  of  rescuing  fitz  Stephen.     He  took  the  *  upper  road/  through 
Idrone  (county  Carlow).     Dispelling  an  attempt  to  obstruct  his  passage 
through  the  Leinster  Mountains,  on  the  road  to  Newtownbarry,  he  reached 
Wexford,   to   find  the  little  fort  at  Carrick  fallen,  and  fitz  Stephen  a 
prisoner.      At   Richard's  approach  the  Irish  fired  Wexford, 
^SSr*    retiring  with  their  prize  to  the  island  of  B^erin  within  the 
harbour.^      Satisfied  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  help  his 
follower  the  Earl  moved  on  to  Waterford  to  make  all  safe  in  that  quarter.^ 
Strongbow  now  appears  as  endeavouring  to  strengthen  his   position 
by  peaceable  means,  and  in  particular  by  organising  a  government  for 
Leinster  on  something  of  an  English  plan,  with  native  chiefs 
BMBtfor    to  work  under  him.      Thus  we    hear    that    he    agreed    to 
^'•'"■**'*    recognise  Miutough  the  brother  of  Dermot  as  under-King  of 
Hy  Kinsellagh,  apparently  with  the  authority  of  an  English  Earl ;  while 
Donnell  Kavanagh  was  appointed  to  hold  pleas,  or  as  we  should  say  to  act 
as  Justiciar  for  Leinster.^    Again  we  may  point  out  that  the  institution  of 
an  authoritative  court  of  justice  would  be  an  absolute  novelty  in  Irish 
history. 

While  engaged  in  this  useful  work  the  Elari  received  a  summons  to  join 
his  lord  King  Henry,  who  had  returned  to  England,  and  in  fact  was 
preparing  to  come  over  to  Ireland.  Richard  obeyed,  and,  crossing  the 
channel  found  the  King  at  Newnham  in  Gloucestershire.' 

We  left  Henry  in  Normandy  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  ghastly  crime  supposed  to  have  been  committed  at  his 
instigation.     Archbishop  Rotrou  of  Rouen  did  not  prosecute 
^^yj[^J^  his  journey  to  Italy,  leaving  the  mission  in  the  hands  of  the 
Archdeacons  of  Salisbury  and  Lisieux,  and  Richard  Barre. 
They  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  at  Tusculum,  where  the  Papal  court 
was.     Hardly  a  Cardinal  would  speak  to  them.     Alexander  III.  had  been 
overwhelmed  with  agony  at  the  report  of  Becket's  death,  for  which  he 
might  feel  himself  somewhat  to  blame.      His  conduct  throughout  the 
stru^le  has   been  much  criticised.*     Between  two  such  antagonists   as 
Henry  and  Becket  he  had  to  temporise — to  use  no  stronger  term.      But 
on  the  whole  in  our  opinion  he  had  only  given  in  too  much  to  the  Arch- 
bishop.    He  had  to  keep  Henry  in  hand ;  but,  while  doing  what  he  could 

»  Song^  sup. 

*  Giraldus,  270-272  ;  .Sm^,  144-148. 

*  Samg,  148 ;  Ginddus,  V.  273. 
«  Song^  i6a 

*  September,  Girmldns,  V.  273  ;  Samg^  ntp^ 
'  See  e^,  Norgate,  Anganm  Kimgiy  IC,  5a 
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to  keep  on  terms  with  him,  he  had  never  committed  himself  to  the 
surrender  of  any  essential  point  in  dispute.  With  respect  to  affairs  at 
Tusculum  Henry's  agents  became  very  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  Maunday 
Thursday  (25th  March),  a  day  specially  appointed  for  the  utterance  of 
Papal  sentences.  To  avert  a  condemnation  of  their  master  they  had  to 
swear  in  his  name  that  he  would  submit  absolutely  to  the  Pope's  decision 
with  respect  to  himself.  The  agents  of  the  suspended  Prelates  had  to  take 
the  like  oath  on  behalf  of  their  principals.  But  we  are  told  that  the 
promise  of  500  marks  (^333  6s.  8d.)  had  been  extracted  from  them  before 
they  could  even  be  admitted  to  an  audience.  Thus  when  the  day  came 
the  Pope  contented  himself  with  excommunicating  the  murderers,  and  all 

those  who  should  harbour  or  assist  them.     At  the  same  time 
ySowS^    ^^  announced  the  intended  mission  of  two  Cardinals  to  deal 

with  the  case  of  the  King.  Somewhat  later,  after  Easter  (28th 
March),  Alexander  confirmed  the  Interdict  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Sens 
on  Henry's  Continental  dominions.  But  as  a  set-off  to  that  blow  again  he 
authorised  the  conditional  absolution  of  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Salisbury.^  \ 

Pending  the  declaration  of  the  Pope's  intentions,  Henry  remained 
quietly  in  Normandy,  on  the  borders  of  Brittany.     There  all  question  of 

the  succession  had  been  finally  set  at  rest  by  the  death  of 
*^55J^*"Conan  IV.  (20th  February  1171).^    The  rights  of  his  daughter 

Constance  and  her  husband  Geoffrey  could  no  longer  be 
disputed ;  while  the  revenues  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond  would  become 
available  for  the  Royal  Exchequer.'  The  King  also  bethought  him  of 
directing  an  inquest  as  to  the  Royal  demesnes  in  Normandy,  probably  on 
the  lines  of  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  already  held  in  England.  The  new 
enquiry,  we  are  told,  was  attended  by  results  not  less  satisfactory  to  the 
Treasury  than  the  former  one.* 

Henry's  anxiety  as  to  Papal  censures  having  been  relieved  by  the  reports 
from  Tusculum  he  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  events  happening  in 
Ireland.     He  could  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  of  allowing  an  indepen- 

Henryand  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  \>\i\\\.  up  by  subjects  of  his  own  across  the 

tiMiriflh    Irish  Channel.    The  close  ties  of  relationship  by  which  so 

venturerg.  j^^j^y  of   the    adventurers    were  linked  together  made  the 

situation   more  disquieting.      It  seemed  as  if  Ireland   was  to  become 

the  appanage  of  the  sons  of  Nest.*    To  calm  the  King's  fears  Strongbow's 

uncle  Herv^  of  Montmorency  had  been  sent  to  Normandy  with  renewed 

*  See  the  reports  of  the  different  envoys,  Beckett  VII.  471-480. 

*  Bouquet,  XII.  563,  cited  Norgate;  R.  Monte,  249. 
'  R.  Monte ;  Pipe  Roll  17,  Henry  II.,  117. 

*  R.  Monte  251.    For  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  sec  above,  117. 

*  See  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  ;  also  Miss  Norgale*s  note,  Angevin  Kings^ 
II.  107. 
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protestations  of  allegiance.  But  Henry  resolved  to  see  for  himself  what 
was  going  on.  A  Grand  Council  of  Barons  was  held  at  Argentan  in  July, 
and  a  general  approval  of  the  measures  in  contemplation  secured.  In  the 
first  days  of  September  ^  the  King  landed  at  Portsmouth.  Advancing  to 
Death  of  the  ^^'^chester,  he  paid  a  ddath-bed  visit  to  old  Henry  of  Blois, 
BiMhop  of  then  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  eventful  episcopate.'  A 
WiBciiMter.  thorough-going  churchman  he  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the 
interests  of  his  country  to  those  of  his  Order.  Having  been  promoted  by 
Henry  I.  he  discarded  his  uncle's  heir  for  his  own  brother,  in  order  to  gain 
the  '  liberty '  of  the  Church.  Stephen  having  disappointed  his  expectations 
the  Bishop  turned  from  him  to  Matilda ;  and  when  Matilda  proved  even 
less  manageable  than  Stephen  he  went  back  to  him.  Finally  he  had  to 
give  up  the  fraternal  dynasty  and  reconcile  himself  to  the  triumphant 
accession  of  young  Henry  of  Anjou.  For  the  novel  appeals  to  Rome, 
that  had  thrown  the  Church  of  England  into  such  confusion,  Bishop 
Henry  was  largely  responsible. 

Troops  for  an  invasion  of  Ireland  were  now  called  out,  while  the  young 
King  was  sent  over  to  Normandy,  to  take  charge  of  affairs  there  during  his 
father's  absence.  The  muster  was  probably  held  at  Newnham  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  Strongbow  joined  the  King.*    About  the  8th  September 

Henry  crossed  the  Usk.*     For  a  wonder,  coming  as  an  English 
yj^^    King,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  he  nevertheless  came  peaceably. 

Relations  with  the  Welsh  for  the  moment  were  friendly.  The 
** gentle  poet-statesman"  Owen  Gwynedd  of  North  Wales  had  died  in 
peace  in  November  1169.*  Next  year  his  eldest  son  Howel  was 
assassinated  by  a  younger  brother  David,  and  the  new  Prince  was  prepared 
to  keep  quiet.     The  bellicose  Rhys  actually  hastened  to  meet  the  King 

across  the  border,  with  an  offer  of  tribute  in  the  shape  of  300 
j^^jjj^    horses,  and  4,000  head  of  cattle.     The  seizure  of  Cardigan 

Castle,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Robert  fitz  Stephen  were 
acts  for  which  the  Prince  might  have  been  called  to  account ;  but  on  the 
contrary  we  are  told  that  Rhys  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
Ceredigion,  and  allowed  to  refortify  "  Aberteivy  "  (Cardigan) ;  the  tribute 
also  being  ultimately  remitted.  In  fact  Rhys'  command  of  the  road  to 
Ireland  now  gave  him  quite  a  novel  importance. 

By  the  third  week  of  September*  the  King  had  reached  Pembroke, 
where  he  was  detained  a  considerable  time  by  foul  winds.     He  took 

'  3rd  September,  Ben.  P.;  6th  September,  Diceto. 

*  Hemyof  Blois  was  consecrated  17th  November,  11 29;  be  died  8th  August,  1171. 
RtgSacr,    R.  Diceto,  I.  347. 

»  GinOdus,  V.  273. 

•  p^  ii»B^  y  T ;  a  very  detailed  narrative. 

Monte,  A.D.  1 1 70. 

Ben.  P.,  27th  Sept.  BruL 
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advantage  of  the  delay  to  make  out  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's,  where  he 
was  entertained  by  Bishop  David  fitz  Gerald  (26th-29th  Sept.).  Finally 
on  Sunday,    17th  October,   Henry  sailed  from  Milford  Haven,  landing 

next  day  at  Crook,  in  Waterford  Harbour.^     His  force  was 
jJ^J^    estimated  at  from  400   to  500    men-at-arms,  with  a  grand 

total  of  4,000  of  all  sorts. ^ 
But  whatever  the  actual  numbers  may  have  been  no  resistance  could 
be  offered  by  the  natives,  who  liad  been  unable  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  paltry  forces  of  the  first  adventurers.  The  men  of  Wexford  therefore 
promptly  brought  FitzStephen  to  Waterford  as  a  peace-offering.'  Within 
a  few  days  Dermot  MacCarthy  (Diarmid  MacCarthaig),  King  of  Desmond 
or  South  Munster,  with  his  capital  at  Cork,  had  come  in.      A  Royal 

advance  to  Lismore  and  Cashel  was  followed  by  the  submission 
f^wStjL  of  O'Brien,  King  of  Thomond  or  North  Munster :  the  princes 

of  Ossory  and  Decies  followed  suit.  After  a  return  to 
\Vaterford  the  King  started  for  Dublin,  journeying  by  way  of  Ossory.  No 
itinerary  of  his  route  has  been  preserved,  but  it  was  attended  by  important 
results.  In  the  first  place  all  the  princes  of  Leinster,  Meath,  Breifny, 
Uriel  (South  Ulster),  and  Uladh  (East  Ulster),  accepted  Henry's 
supremacy.  Only  the  men  of  Aileach  (West  Ulster)  kept  altogether  at 
a  distance.  As  to  the  behaviour  of  Roderic  of  Connaught  accounts  differ. 
It  would  seem  that  he  condescended  to  meet  Henry's  envoys,  namely 
Hugh  de  Lacy  and  William  fitz  Aldelin,  on  the  Shannon.*  On  the  other 
hand  again  we  are  told  that  he  refused  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
King  of  England,  but  that  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  season  no  expedition 

to  reduce  him  could  be  undertaken.^     More  real  and  im- 
^^^    portant  in  our  opinion  than  the  homages  of  the  lay  chiefs  was 

the  adhesion  given  in  by  the  Irish  clergy.  According  to  our 
best  authority  the  four  Archbishops,  with  their  suffragans,  swore  allegiance.* 

'  See  the  Bru/.  which  here  clearly  represents  a  contemporary  account ;  the  writer 
gives  the  day  of  Henry*s  sailing  as  the  17th  October,  and  Giraldus  states  that  he  landed 
on  the  i8th  October.  Benedict,  who  records  the  landing  at  **  Croch,"  gives  the  x6lh 
October  as  the  day  of  sailing,  and  the  17th  as  that  of  arrival. 

^  Giraldos,  V.  275 ;  San^y  189.  Among  those  with  the  King,  at  any  rate  at  Pembroke, 
were  the  Earls  of  Cornwall  and  Hertford  (Charter  cited  Round,  Commune,  152).  For 
supplies  sent  by  the  sheriflfs  for  the  army,  wheat,  bacon,  and  cheese,  with  hand-mills  to 
grind  the  com,  see  Pipe  Roll,  17  Henry  H.,  2,  ii,  19,  &c.  The  army  must  have 
consisted  mainly  of  feudal  levies,  as  we  only  hear  of  163  **  coterels  "  or  hired  mercenaries  ; 
Pipe  Roll,  18  H.  n.,  144;  some  of  the  tenants  in  chief  sent  men,  some  sent  money  to 
the  King  direct— a  fact  to  be  noted.  From  those  who  had  sent  neither  men  nor  money  a 
legal  scutage  of  ;f  I  the  Knight's  fee  was  taken  in  the  next  year  ;  Pipe  Roll,  ;»/.,  9, 
15,  etc        '  Giraldus,  276 ;  Son^,  192. 

*  Giraldus,  V.  278,  279  ;  Annals  Loch  Ce,  I.  145. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  25,  26 ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  348. 

*  See  Bend.  P.,  su/.,  where  a  full  list  of  the  Irish  Episcopate  seems  to  be  given. 
Gervase,  I.  235,  copies  him. 
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In  the  case  of  these  men  we  can  believe  in  a  wish  for  a  change  of  system. 
We  have  already  heard  that  the  position  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  not  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  other  countries.  Their  envy  might  well 
be  excited  by  reports  of  the  status  to  which  the  priesthood  had  attained 
elsewhere ;  and  a  certain  ecclesiastical  connexion  with  England  had 
already  been  established.  Nor  would  it  be  too  much  to  give  them  credit 
for  desiring  some  reform  in  the  manners  of  their  countrymen.  It  was 
probably  to  meet  their  wishes  that  Henry  on  the  6th  November  issued 
orders  for  the  holding  of  a  grand  Synod  of  the  Hibernian  Church.^ 

Five  days  later  Henry  reached  Dublin,  taking  up  his  quarters  in  a 
wicker-work  palace,  after  the  native  fashion,^  specially  built  for  him  outside 
the  walls,  near  St.  Andrew's  Church.  His  Christmas  entertainments  there 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  native  chieftains,  who  had  never  before 
seen  such  choice  of  viands,  or  such  sumptuous  attendance.' 

Early   in   11 72*    the   King*s    Synod    was  held  at  Cashel  under  the 
presidency  of  Christian  or  Gilchrist  O'Conarchy,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who 
took  the  lead  by  reason  of  having  been  appointed  Apostolic 
'ciu^l'    Legate  for  Ireland.     The  Archbishop  of  Armagh*  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  age ;   but  the  other  three  Primates 
appeared  with  their  Suffragans.     Seven  canons  were  passed,  the  provisions 
giving  interesting  evidence  as  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.     Inter- 
course   with    female   relations   and    connexions    (cognatarum  et  affinium 
coniubernium)    is    condemned,    the    people    being    ordered    to    confine 
themselves   to  legitimate  marriages  (c.   i) :   children  to  be  baptised  in 
church,  and  catechised  at  the  door  of  the  church  (c,  2) :  tithes  of  animals, 
fruits,  and  all  other  products  (caterarum  proventionum)  to  be  paid  to  the 
parish    church   (c.    3) :    Church   property  to   be   free  from  all    secular 
exactions ;  Kings  and  great  men  {potentes  viri)  and  their  families  not  to 
quarter  themselves  on  the  clergy,  nor  to  exact  from  them  *  food-rents  *  * 
{cibus  tile  detestabilis  c.  4)  :  clerks  not  to  contribute  to  fines  {eric  =  A.S. 
wer)  due  for  murders  committed  by  relatives  (c.  5).      The  6th  Canon 
seems  to  authorise,  or  at  any  rate  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  making  of 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  28. 

*  Scotice^  a  "crccl-housc." 

'  Giraldus  and  Ben  P.,  sup, 

*  So  expressly  Giraldus,  281,  Henry  being  still  in  Ireland. 

*  Gilla  MacUag,  a  man  much  reverenced  by  the  people.  He  subsequently  came  to 
Dublin  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King,  bringing  with  him  his  white  cow,  on  whose  milk 
he  chiefly  lived  ;  Giraldus,  283  and  note. 

*  The  right  of  being  entertained  at  free  quarters,  known  as  coinium  or  coiguy,  with 
that  of  receiving  *  food -rents'  or  contributions  of  victuals  in  kind,  were  among  the 
chief  emoluments  of  the  Celtic  Kings.  See  Foundations^  1.  16  ;  for  the  like  rights  in 
Scotland  see  Skene,  Celtic  Scotland,  HI.  227  ;  in  Wales,  Seebohm,  Tribal  System  in 
Wales,  25,  155,  etc.  From  the  Cashel  Canon  we  learn  that  the  cibus  was  levied 
quarterly,  a  regular  rent. 
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wills  of  personalty.  In  the  case  of  a  man  leaving  a  widow  and  children 
it  provides  that  the  clear  residue,  after  payment  of  wages  and  debts,  shall 
be  divided  into  three  parts  :  one  for  the  widow,  one  for  the  children,  the 
third  to  be  at  the  man*s  disposal  (c.  6).  The  7th  and  last  Canon  provides 
for  the  due  performance  of  funeral  rites. ^ 

Reports  of  the  submission  of  the  Irish  Kings,  and  of  the  proceedings  at 
ThB  fMxmev  ^^^^^  yftrt  now  forwarded  by  Henry  and  the  Irish  bishops  to- 

andtlitt     the   Pope,  with  requests  for  his  approval.^    Their  petitions 

^^'*""'^'***^    were  not  ignored.     On  20th  September  (11 72) — Henry  in  the 

meantime  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Church,  as  we  shall  see — Alexander 

issued  three  letters  from  Tusculum ;  one  addressed  to  Henry ;  another  to- 

the  Irish  prelates ;  and  the  third  to  the  Irish  Kings  and  Princes.     In  these 

communications  the  Pope  expresses  his  entire  approval  of  Henry's  conduct 

in  entering  Ireland  ;  condemns  the  native  practices  condemned  at  Cashel  ; 

and  orders  the  Irish  chiefs  to  remain  faithful  to  the  obligations  entered! 

into  with  the  King  of  England  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures.'     It 

would  seem  that  the  letters  when  received  were  sent  over  to  Ireland  by 

Henry  under  the  charge  of  William  fitz  Aldelin,  together  with 

JSmMUiur.  ^^^  original  *  Bull '  of  Adrian,  and  a  further  alleged  *  Privilege  * 

of  Alexander,  expressly  confirming  the  *  concession  *  of  Ireland 

made  by  Adrian.     Both  these  lost  documents  have  been  questioned  :  the 

'Privilege*  may  safely  be  rejected  as  spurious.*     But  the  whole  batch, 

apparently,  were  published  in  a  Synod  immediately  held  at  Waterford  for 

the  purpose.* 

Henry  stayed  in  Dublin  till  the  month  of  February,  when  he  moved 

*  Giraldus,  V.  282,  283;  Ben.  P.,  I.  28.  Diceto  refers  to  the  Synod  as  held  at 
Lismore,  I.  351. 

'  Ben.  P.,  XM/.  He  places  the  sending  of  the  reports  before  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  CasheL  But  as  he  tells  us  that  they  were  carried  to  Italy  by  Ralph,  Archdeacon  of 
Llandaflf,  who  assisted  at  the  Synod  (Gir.  282) ;  and  as  the  Pope,  in  his  answers  specially 
notices  the  verbal  communications  of  Archdeacon  Ralph,  it  is  clear  that  the  reports  were 
not  sent  oat  till  after  the  Synod. 

*  See  the  letters,  Ltdir  Niger  Scacc,  (Heame)  I.  42-47.  The  day  of  the  month  is 
given,  but  not  the  year,  which  is  supplied  from  other  data. 

*  See  the  document,  Gir.  318,  the  only  authority  for  it.  But  he  need  not  be  regarded 
as  the  author  of  it,  as  in  another  place  (Z>/  Imtr,  Pr,  VIII.  197)  he  tells  us  that  it  wa& 
much  questioned— a  man  would  hardly  record  such  evidence  against  a  fabrication  of 
his  own. 

*  Mich-  xi72-Mich.  1173.  Sec  Giraldus,  V.  315-319,  where  no  date  is  given,  the 
marginal  1 174- 11 75  being  an  addition  by  the  editor.  But  Mr.  Round,  Communis  i82» 
cites  an  entry  from  the  Pipe  Roll,  19  H.  II.,  p.  145,  showing  that  fitz  Aldelin  i^-as  sent 
to  Ireland  during  the  above  period.  Again,  it  'must  be  stated  that  the  three  undisputed 
Papal  letters  preserved  in  the  Liber  Niger^  are  not  noticed  by  Giraldus  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  unreasonable  to  supplement  his  narrative  by  supposing  these  letters  to  have  been 
sent  over  with  the  documents  that  he  does  mention.  See  the  whole  matter  discussed  by 
Mr.  Round,  Commune^  i?o-X94,  though  my  conclusions  are  not  quite  the  same  as  his. 
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towards  Wexford,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters  about  the  ist  Ma 
The  season  continued  to  be  wet  and  stormy,  in  fact  inclement  enougl 
supply  the  King  with  an  excuse  for  not  invading  Connaught     Comm 
•cations  with  England  were  almost  cut  off,^  and  he  became  very  anxiou< 
news.     At  last  he  heard  that  the  mission  announced  by  the  Pope 
been  despatched,  and  that  the  I^ates,  the  Cardinals  Albert  and  Theo 
were  actually  in  Normandy.^     Disagreeable  rumours  also  reached  his 
of  intrigues  to  set  up  his  sons  in  opposition  to  him ;  some  of  Qi 
Eleanor's  relations  being  mentioned    in    this  connexion.'      About 
middle  of  March  Henry  sent  the  bulk  of  his   force  oi 

ntnniBto  Waterford,  as  a  more  convenient   place  for  shipment 

BaffiaBd.  Wexford ;  he  himself  remaining  at  Wexford.  At  last  on  E; 
Day  (i6  April),  the  army  sailed  from  Crook,  near  Waterford,  to  Mil 
Haven ;  the  King  himself  crossing  next  day  from  Wexford  to  the  c 
near  St.  David's.* 

Towards  strengthening  the  English  hold  on  Ireland,  Henry,  apart  i 
iriah    ^^^  relations    established  with    the  Irish  clergy,   had    < 

MMfoTM  nothing.  His  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  terr 
■^^"^■**^^*^  conquered,  being  mainly  dictated  by  jealousy  of  Earl  Str 
bow,^  were  calculated,  perhaps  intended  to  foster  discord  in  the  chosen 
of  discord.  Hugh  de  Lacy,  a  man  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conq 
was  appointed  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  with  a  grant  of  Meath  in  fee ;  Di 
Also  was  placed  under  him,  with  Maurice  fitz  Gerald  and  Robert 
Stephen  as  his  subordinates.®  But  an  independent  element  woul< 
introduced  into  that  city  by  the  grant  of  municipal  and  trading  righi 
the  men  of  Bristol.'  Wexford  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Willian 
Aldelin,  and  Waterford  under  that  of  Humphrey  of  Bohun  and  K( 
fitz  Bernard,*  all  three  officials  brought  over  by  Henry.  With  respe« 
Strongbow  his  position  is  not  very  clearly  defined.     He  had  surrend 

'  **  Vix  una  navis  transnavigasset ; "  Giraldus.  The  words  must  not  be  pi 
too  closely. 

'  They  must  have  arrived  by  December  (1171),  as  they  granted  the  authority 
-which  the  Cathedral  at  Canterbur>'  was  'reconciled '  on  21st  December,  1171.     Ge 
I.  236;  Chron.  Melrose  (a.d.  1172). 

'  So  Diceto,  I.  350,  who  names  Hugh  of  St.  Maur,  and  Ralph  of  Faye,  uncle  to  < 
£leanor.     The  traitor  had  large  estates  in  Surre}*,  Pipe  Roll,  19  H.  II.,  95. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  29,  30;  Giraldus,  V.  284-286;  Song^  196-201  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  351. 

*  **  lit  .  .  .  comitis  partem  redderet  exiliorem  ; "  Giraldus. 

'  Giraldus  and  Ben.  P.,  sup, ;  Hoveden,  IL  34 ;  S<mg^  198  and  notes  297.  De  1 
fief  would  include  Meath,  West  Meath,  with  parts  of  Longford  and  King's  County 
whole  estimated  at  some  800,000  acres ;  Gilbert,  Viceroys^  35. 

'  Historic  Documents  of  Ireland,  p.  i  (J.  T.  Gilbert,  1870).  Bristol  of  course  w: 
old  head  quarters  of  the  Angevin  party.  A  later  charter  granted  by  Henry  giv« 
-men  of  Dublin  exemption  throughout  his  dominions  from  all  tolls,  pontages,  marke 
harbour  dues,  etc.     Id,  p.  2.     For  such  exemptions  see  below  under  the  reign  of  Jo 

*  iJln^i!Ms,  sup. 
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o  Henry  all  regalian  rights  that  he  might  claim  through  his  wife^.  Ap- 
urently  he  was  established  in  an  outpost  at  Kildare,^  with  the  style  of 
eneschal  or  constable  of  Ireland.*  But  that  title  would  imply  the  chief 
nilitary  command.  In  Henry's  arrangements  we  trace  no  effort  to  bring! 
he  natives  into  peaceable  co-operation,  as  attempted  by  Strongbow,  only^ 
mperfect  military  measures.  Thus  the  conquest,  such  as  it  was,  remained 
ncomplete,  as  was  pointed  out  from  the  very  first ;  *  and  the  English 
>ccupation  became  a  mere  buccaneering  settlement,  demoralising  to  all* 
srithin  the  sphere  of  its  influence.  The  natives  refused  to  learn  from  the 
Foreigners ;  and  the  foreigners  soon  sank  to  the  level  of  the  natives,  if  not 
lower.  For  the  native  gentry  the  conquest  involved  wholesale  eviction,, 
such  as  the  Britons  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
they  in  turn  at  the  hands  of  Danes  and  Normans.* 

'  Giraldus,  382. 
'  Scfig,  196. 

*  R.  de  Monte,  p.  252. 

*  See  the  lament  of  Giraldus,  383. 

*  See  the  list  of  estates  in  Meath  and  Leinster  granted  out  to  their  subordinates  within 
)e  next  few  years  by  Earl  Richard  and  Hugh  of  Lacy  ;  a  sort  of  Domesday  Book,  Song- 
^  Derntct^  etc.,  pp.  223-23 1,  with  Mr.  Orpen*s  identifications  of  the  places,  Note& 
03-316  ;  also  Giraldus,  V.  3x4. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

HENRY  II.  {continued) 

1172-1174 

Recondliation  of  the  King  to  the  Church — Treaties  with  Savoy  and  Toolouse— Revolt  of 
the  King's  sons,  abetted  by  Queen  Eleanor,  Louis  VII.  and  the  greater  Barons—  Civil 
War  in  Normandy,  Brittany,  England,  and  Poitou — Capture  of  William  the  Lion  at 
Alnwick — Henry  does  Penance  at  Becket's  Tomb — Collapse  of  the  Rebellion 

FROM  the  haven  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  where  he  had  landed 
on  the  17th  April,  Henry  moved  by  easy  stages^  to  Porchester,  and 
so  across  the  Channel  to  Barfleur  in  the  first  half  of  May.^ 
52^J5Jj^  The  Legates  duly  apprised  of  his  coming  advanced  to  meet 
him  in  the   Cdtentin.       On  the  16th  May  they  exchanged 
friendly  kisses  of  peace  at  a  place  given  as  "Gorham"  or  "Gorram." 
Next  day  moving  on  to  Savigny  '  the  Papal  envoys  propounded  their  terms, 
which  as  formulated  at  first  Henry  could  not  accept.     '  If  such  was  to  be 
the  price  of  reconciliation  he  would  go  back  to  Ireland/  *    The  Legates 
then  took  Amulf  of  Lisieux  and  the  Archdeacons  of  Poitiers  and  Sarum  into 
their  counsels,  and  with  their  help  two  days  later  presented  at  Avranches  a 
more  palatable  set  of  conditions  (19  May).    Henry  accepted  them  at  once ; 
but  he  asked  that  the  formal  proceedings  should  be  deferred  for  two  days 
more  to  allow  of  the  presence  of  his  son  the  young  king.'    The  recon- 
HMffTiv-   ^^^^^®"  accordingly  took    place    on    Sunday   21st    May  at 
oonciied  to  Avranches.     Henry  began  by  taking  a  voluntary  oath  ^  in  the 
tue  CirareiL  cathedral  that  he  had  neither  ordered  nor  sought  for  (negue 
mandavit  neguf  voluit)  the  death  of  the  Archbishop ;  and  that  he  had  been 

'  He  only  reached  Newport  (Monmouth)  on  the  22nd  April ;  Giraldus,  V.  289. 
*/</.;  R.  Dicero,  I.  351 ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  31. 
'  Manche,  near  Coutances. 

*  See  the  letter  of  Herbert  of  Bosham,  VII.  514 ;  also  Henry's  own  account,  p.  519. 
**  Qnamquam  eos  in  principio  duros  invenissem,"  etc. 

*  Benedict  of  Peterborough  asserts  that  the  King  brought  his  son  over  with  him  from 
England.  But  the  younger  Henry  was  at  Bures  at  Christmas  as  told  by  Robert  de  Monte, 
who  notices  do  voyage  of  his  to  England  till  that  in  August 

*  *•  Propria  voluntate"  ;  Becket^  VII.  514,  521. 
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utterly  distressed  when  he  heard  of  it.     He  added  however  that  he  felt 
that  the  murder  had  been  committed  on  his  account ;  and  in  consequence 

of  words  uttered  by  him.^    The  Legates  then  declared  their 
CondMoni.  conditions  of  forgiveness.    Henry  to  find  money  for  the  support 

of  200  men-at-arms  (milites)  for  one  year  for  the  defence  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  himself  to  take  the  cross  at  Christmas  for  a  three  years' 
crusade,  unless  excused  by  the  Pope.  Appeals  to  Rome  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  to  be  freely  allowed  (Jibere  fiant\  the  King  however  being  at  liberty 
to  exact  guarantees  from  appellants  against  possible  intrigues  against 
himself  or  his  realm.  Customs  introduced  during  his  reign  to  the 
detriment  of  the  churches  of  his  dominions  to  be  wholly  disclaimed.^  Full 
restitution  to  be  made  to  Canterbury  of  all  possessions  enjoyed  by  her  one 
year  before  the  Archbishop's  exile,  with  amnesty  and  restitution  to  all 
persons  who  had  suffered  on  his  account  Lastly  the  King  would  pledge 
himself  to  stand  by  Alexander  IH.  and  his  Catholic  successors  in  the 
Papal  chair. 

Henry  took  the  oaths,  the  son  concurring  in  the  articles  not  personal  to 

his  father.    The  King  was  then  led  out  of  the  church  to  receive 

plenary  absolution  at  the  door,  meekly  kneeling  on  a  block  of 
stone  that  still  stands  there  to  commemorate  the  event.' 

As  a  whole  the  conditions  involved  a  distinct  abandonment  of  Becket's 
extreme  demands.  Of  the  points  for  which  he  had  contended,  the  only  one 
insisted  on  in  its  entirety  was  the  freedom  of  appeals,  a  vital  matter  for  the 
Papacy,  as  Thomas  had  always  maintained.  The  omission  of  all  specific 
reference  to  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  was  also  remarkable.  Henry 
was  thus  left  free  to  maintain  as  he  always  had  maintained,  and  with 
substantial  truth,  that  he  had  introduced  no  new  customs.  If  we  might 
venture  on  a  conjecture  as  to  the  modification  of  their  conditions  accepted 
by  the  Legates  on  the  19th  May,  we  would  suggest  with  some  confidence 
that  it  was  just  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  Constitutions ^  because 
in  the  version  of  the  conditions  given  by  Herbert  of  Bosham,  the 
condemnation  of  the  Constitutions  does  appear,  a  point  on  which  he  is 
clearly  refuted  both  by  the  King  and  the  Cardinals.  Apparently  he  was 
following  the  original,  and  not  the  amended  draft  of  the  terms. 

The  absolution  is  stated  to  have  been  given  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse,  but  probably  it  was  only  a  concourse  of  people  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Apparently  no  representatives  of  France  were  present, 
and  on  that  account  it  was  agreed  that  the  ceremony  should  be  repeated,  and 

^  lb, 

'  *'  Consaetudines  quae  inductse  sunt  contra  excelsias  terrae  vestrse  tempore  Testro  penitus 
dimiUetis,"  p.  517. 

■  See  the  several  reports  of  King,  Legates,  and  H.  Bosham ;  Beckti,  VII.  513-523  ; 
also  Diceto,  I.  351,  and  Bened.  P.,  I.  32,  but  the  latter  gives  the  terms  as  propounded  on 
t}:e  27th  September. 
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at  an  early  date ;  ^  Caen  was  named  as  the  place.  But  as  things  turned 
out  the  renewed  absolution  was  not  given  till  the  month  of  September,  and 
then  again  at  Avranches. 

Another  laudable  task  undertaken  by  the  Legates  as  peacemakers  was 
iMflcontent  ^^^^  ^^  endeavouring  to  establish  more  cordial  relations  between 
of  tiM  Henry  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  eldest  son  and  the  King  of 
yoonir  Kinff.  pr^nce  on  the  other  hand.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  great 
Becket  controversy  the  young  king's  sympathies  were  not  with  his  father, 
but  with  his  old  tutor  the  Archbishop.  Then  the  King  though  kind  and 
well-meaning  was  the  most  trying  of  fathers.  He  had  carved  out 
magnificent  positions  for  his  sons,  positions  that  would  naturally  excite 
The  irtTiir  aspirations  after  independence  and  freedom  of  action.  The 
and  bin  young  king  had  been  invested  with  the  crown  of  England ; 
^^'*'  while  just  at  this  time  Richard,  with  his  mother's  approval,  was 
being  installed  as  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.^  But  their 
father  gave  them  no  scope.  Young  Henry  was  treated  as  a  mere  puppet, 
obliged  to  take  orders  on  every  point ; '  his  allowance  was  shabby ;  *  and 
he  had  been  subjected  to  the  gratuitous  humiliation  of  seeing  regal  honours 
withheld  from  his  wife ;  uncrowned,  and  therefore  no  Queen.  King  Louis 
also  felt  deeply  aggrieved  in  this  matter,  Henry's  action  being  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  chiefly  prompted  by  the  wish  to  mortify  his  over- 
lord. Such  pettiness  must  lower  our  estimate  of  Henry's  ability  as  a 
statesman.  Now  however,  in  his  humbled  frame  of  mind,  he  was  prepared 
to  give  Margaret  her  due.  A  conference  was  held  with  Louis,  when  as  we 
may  suppose  details  were  settled.*  With  respect  to  the  prelate  to  be 
appointed  to  officiate  Canterbury  was  still  vacant ;  Roger  of  York  had  been 
absolved  and  reinstated ;  ^  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time  his 
ministrations  could  hardly  be  accepted.  The  man  selected  was  Rotrou, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  with  the  Bishops  Giles  of  Evreux,  and  Roger  of 
Worcester  to  assist.  It  was  also,  apparently,  suggested  that  in  view  of  the 
doubts  that  might  be  thrown  on  the  young  king's  coronation  in  1 1 70,  as 
having  been  performed  in  the  teeth  of  Papal  prohibitions,  it  might  be  well 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  having  him  re-crowned  Accordingly  the  party 
were  sent  to  England,  landing  at  Southampton  on  the  24th  August  On 
the  following  Sunday,  being  the  27th  of  the  month  young  Henry  and 

>  Becket,  VII.  $16,  518. 

'  Richard  was  installed  at  Poitiers  on  the  i  ith  June  ;  Geoffrey  Vigeois,  Labbe,  Neva 
Bihliot.,  II.  318. 

'  See  the  expression  of  Gervase  with  regard  to  Henry's  advisers  ;  "  Magistros  magis 
quam  ministros"  ;  I.  240. 

*  So  W.  Newburgfa  I.  170;  and  the  Pipe  Rolls,  passim^  where  the  young  king's 
'  corrodies '  seem  distinctly  moderate. 

*  R.  Monte,  254  ;  Gervase,  I.  237. 

*  6th  Dec.,  1171  ;  Diceto,  I.  348  ;  Becket,  VII.  498-506. 
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Margaret  were  duly  hallowed  and  crowned  by  the  appointed  Prelates,  in 
^^^^^^  Winchester  CathediaL^     The  choice  of  that  diurch  for  the 
of  Um      ceremony,  instead  of  the  traditional  St  Peter's  Westminster, 
TooBc  KlBip.  suggests  a  certain  gnidgingness  on  the  King's  part ;  nor  were 
the  expenses  allowed  very  liberal.    The  chief  items  on  the  Pipe  Roll  are 
^95  18s.  4d.  for  robes  for  the  Royal  pair;  with  ^55  4s.  4d. 
S^S^SS^  ^^  ^^^^  coronation  banquet'    But  the  chief  outlay  apparently 
was  that  required  to  make  the  palace  in  the  castle  at  Win- 
chester habitable.     A  quantity  of  roofing  had  to  be  brought  from  France.' 
Margaret  however  at  last  appears  as  '  the  Queen  the  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France/  in  exact  correlation  to  her  husband  '  the  King  the  King's  son.'  ^ 
The  officiating  Prelates  shortly  returned  to  Normandy,  the  young  King 
remaining  in  England  by  hb  father's  orders  to  preside  over  futile  efforts 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  die  Canterbury  monks  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  new  Archbishop.*    Thus  he  was  unable  to  assist  at  the  renewed 
g^^^j^     absolution  of  the  King,  which  took  place  at  Avranches,  as 
Abtotattoa  already  mentioned,  on  W^ednesday  ayth  September.*     Henry 
**"•"  had  been  on  a  tour  through  Brittany  and  the  ceremony  took 
place  immediately  on  his  return  to  Normandy.    About  the  banning  of 
November  the  young  King  received  a  summons  from  the   King  that 
brought  him  over  to  Normandy,  much  against  his  will.^     His  discontent 
had  not  been  allayed  by  the  coronation  of  his  wife,  and  now,  to  show  his 
ill-humour,  instead  of  joining  his  fiither  and  mother  at  Chinon,  he  went 
to  Gisors,  to  hold  an  interview  with  King  Louis,  who  received  him  and 
Margaret  with  open  arms,'  and  pressed  them  with  insidious  counsels — 
counsels  that  had  already  been  tendered  from  other  quarters.     We  have 
mentioned  the  intrigues  of  which  the  King  had  heard  in  Ireland.     Ralph 

*  Bened.  P.,  I.  31  :  Gcrrmse  1, 237.  Diceto,  I.  352,  adds  that  the  Ardibisbop  of  York 
and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Samm  were  forbidden  to  appear ;  bat  be  gives  the  21st 
Attgitstt  a  Thonday,  as  the  day. 

*  Pipe  Roll.  18  Henry  IL,  S7. 144,  145. 

*  See  Id^  p.  87,  £'9fXi  paid  in  onenocoiuit ;  and  again  p.  98,  etc. 

*  **  Rcgina  filia  Regis  Frandae  .  .  .  Rex  fiKins  Reps."    Pipe  Rolls,  passim. 

*  Windsor  1st  September,  Dketo^  L  353 ;  see  Gcraie.  L  239^  a4a 

'  See  Bcn.^  P,  L  31-33.  copied  bj  Hotcdcn,  II.  35-37;  also  Gerrase,  I.  238. 
Neither  of  these  writers  notices  the  first  absolotioQ ;  bat  in  bxX  the  account  giTcn  by 
Benedict  as  that  of  the  second  ceremony  is  really  tiiat  of  the  first,  becanse  the  presence 
of  the  yoong  King  is  noticed.  Now  he  vas  certainly  present  on  the  first  occasioii,  bat 
not  on  the  second.  Cmf*  R.  de  Monte.  The  stone  on  which  the  King  kneh,  beii^  as 
I  am  informed,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  once  magnificent  Cathedral  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion record  ng  the  second  absolntion,  bat  not  the  first  one.  Apparently  no  one  anthority 
notices  both. 

'  **Maltuminvitus.** 

*  See  R.  Monte,  255.  Benedict,  I.  34,  represents  the  yonng  coople  as  sent  by  Henry 
to  risit  LoniSf  bat  thb  seems  hardly  consistent  with  his  own  •<t»>«^MM»  tiiat  Henry  was 
mosn  snsp:doas  of  Louis. 
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of  Taye,  uncle  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  her  chief  confidant,^  and  Hugh  of 
Saint-Maur,'  an  Angevin. Baron,  had  been  urging  young  Henry  to  demand 
an  establishment  on  a  footing  of  independence,  either  in  England  or 
Normandy.'  Louis  now  backed  up  their  suggestions  with  the  weight 
of  his  authority.^  In  so  doing  he  was  probably  thinking  more  of  France 
than  of  the  true  interests  of  his  son-in-law.  As  for  the  Barons,. 
and  they  only  spoke  the  voice  of  Feudalism,  long  repressed,  and 


***^^"*f  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  breaking  out.  Such  an  opening 
might  now  seem  to  have  presented  itself  Henry's  position 
had  undoubtedly  been  weakened  by  the  Becket  catastrophe,  and  the 
posthumous  glory  acquired  by  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Then  the  King's 
hand  had  been  heavy  on  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  and  the  arbitrary 
taxation  disclosed  by  the  Pipe  Rolls  was  enough  to  create  wide-spread 
discontent.  Lastly  Queen  Eleanor  had  her  domestic  grievances,  and  was 
prepared  to  avenge  them  by  supporting  her  sons  as  against  her  husband. 

From  the  French  court  the  young  King  and  Queen  went  off  to  Bonne- 
ville, to  spend  a  quiet  Christmas  apart,  instead  of  joining  the  family  circle 
at  Chinon,*  where  Henry  and  Eleanor  were  holding  the  last  Yule  Feast  that 
they  were  destined  to  spend  together  for  many  a  day.     Summoned  to 

TbeTounf  ^"J^^  ^^^X  ^"  '^73  young  Henry  confronted  his  father  with 
King's      a  demand  for  an  independent  establishment,  as  advised  by 

^^•™"*^  King  Louis;  that  is  to  say  he  asked  to  have  the  reins 
of  government  either  in  England  or  Normandy  placed  in  his  hands.  Of 
course  the  request  was  refused.*  Henry  had  been  providing  for  the  future 
welfare  of  his  children,  but  he  did  not  propose  to  divest  himself  of  his 
clothing  before  going  to  bed.  The  son  was  taken  on  to  Auvergne 
to  witness  a  series  of  diplomatic  triumphs  gained  by  his  father  as  the 
consummation  of  his  foreign  policy.     Henry  had  been  careful 

M^S^?  to  cultivate  friendly  rehlions  with  all  powers  on  his  Southern 
borders,  probably  with  especial  reference  to  his  cherished 
designs  on  Toulouse.  A  prince  in  a  position  of  great  importance,  a& 
holding  the  key  to  the  passes  from  Southern  Gaul  to  Italy,  was  Humbert 
IIL  Count  of  Maurienne,  whose  dominions  North  of  the  Alps  included  the 
Tarentaise,  and  Savoy  properly  so  called ;  while  to  the  South  of  the  Alps 
the  lordships  of  Aosta,  Chitillon,  Susa,  and  Turin  gave  him  the  proud  title 
of  Marquis  of  Italy.  In  short  he  commanded  all  the  passes  from  the  Lake: 
of  Bourget  to  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  if  not  to  the  Col  di  Tenda.^    The  Count 

*  Sec  BeckeU  V.  197  (Norgate). 
'  Indre  et  Loire,  near  Chinon  ? 

•  Diceto,  I.  350.       *  Benedict,  sup. 

*  R.  Monte,  sup. 

•  Bened.  P.,  I.  35,  42  ;  R.  Hoved.,  1. 46;  Gervase,  I.  242. 

'  Sec  Freeman,  Historical  Geography^  I.  286 ;  Norgate,  Angevin  Kmgs^  II.  131 ;  and 
the  treaty,  Ben.  P.,  I.  36. 
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*had  no  son,  but  a  little  daughter  Alix  or  Alais,  a  good  match  for  Heni 

^-  youngest  son  John,  "  Lackland,"  ^  now  five  or  six  years  ol 

Btrenion   for  whom  no  provision  had  as  yet  been  found.     Humb 

of  Savoy,    accepting  the  offer  a   meeting  was  arranged  to  be  held 

Montferrand'  in  February,  when  two  other  potentates,  Alphonso  II. 

Arragon,  and  Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse,  were  invited  to  appear,  in  or 

to  take  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  certain  matters  in  which  all  w 

interested.    Raymond,  the  old  enemy,  now  hemmed  in  between  Mauriei 

-j^_       and   Arragon,  had  to  resign  himself  to  a  compromise, 

lordahipof  accepting  Henry  as  his  over-lord;  while  Alphonso,   the 

TouiouM.    j^jiy^  ^g^g  content  to  accept  of  Henry's  mediation  in  mak 

friends  with  Toulouse.  The  marriage  contract  between  John  and  ^ 
was  formally  sealed  at  Montferrand,  the  Count  settling  all  his  possessit 
on  the  young  couple,  provided  that  he  should  leave  no  male  issue  at 
death.*  The  distinguished  party  then  adjourned  to  Limoges,  probably 
more  commodious  quarters.  There  the  questions  between  Alphonso  '<. 
Raymond  were  settled,  and  Raymond  did  homage  to  the  two  Henr 
undertaking  to  do  the  like  at  Whitsuntide  to  young  Richard  as  Duke 
Aquitaine.* 

So  far  everything  had  gone  smoothly  and  happily.     But  the  conferen 

did  not  end  there.     Count  Humbert  having  enquired  very  naturally  w 

land  the  King  would  give  to  his  son  John,  Henry  said  that  he  would  g 

Chinon,  Loudun,  and  Mirebeau  (Vienne),  three  important  castles,  in  1 

ARaDtnre.  ^^  former  appanage  of  his  brother  Geoffrey.      At  this 

smouldenng  discontent  of  the  young  King  burst  into  J3an 
He  protested  that  he  would  never  agree,  his  consent  being  necessary 
he  had  been  invested  with  Anjou.*  It  would  also  seem  that  he  had  b 
irritated  by  the  removal  from  his  household  of  some  young  men  of  wh 
the  King  was  suspicious."^  Thus  father  and  son  left  Limoges  no  Ion 
on  speaking  terms.  They  travelled  together  as  far  as  Chinon,  wh 
the  King  halted  for  the  night.     But  the  younger  Henry,  slipping  2i\ 

without  leave,  pushed  on  with  such  expedition  that  next  ni 
jl^J^    he  rested  at  Alen9on,  distant  from  Chinon  loo  miles  as 

crow  flies.  The  King,  traversing  the  same  stage  with  eq 
rapidity,   reached   Alengon  just  as   his   son   was  entering   the  gates 

*  **  Cognomento  Sine  Terra,"  Diceto;   **Quarluro,  natu  minimum,  Johannem  f 
Terra  agnominans  (sc  Henricus) "  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  146. 

'  John  was  bom  late  in  the  year,  either  in  1166  (Diceto),  or  in  1 167  (R.  Monte). 

*  Puy  de  Dome. 

*  See  Ben-  P.,  I.  35-41,  where  the  treaties  are  given  in  full ;  R.  Monte,  255 ;  Die 
^*  353*    1^^^  ^"^^  gives  the  12th  February  as  the  day  of  the  meeting  at  Montferrand. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  36  ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  353.     Geoffrey  of  Vigcois  gives  the  25th  February 
the  day  of  Raymond *s  homage  ;  the  conferences  lasting  seven  days ;  p.  319. 

■  Ben.  P.,  I.  41. 

'  K.  Monte,  255,  256. 
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Argentan.     Leaving  Argentan  at  cockcrow  the  young   King   made   his 

way   to    Paris   by   a   circuitous   route,   through    Mortagne,   the    fief   of 

Robert  of  Dreux,  King  Louis'  brother  (Thursday,  8th  March  ?).^     Finding 

that  he  could  not  catch  his  son,  Henry,  seeing  that  he  must 

immJ^t.    prepare  for  the  worst,  at  once  sent  warning  to  the  constables 

of  all   his  castles,    himself   going    the    round    of   those  in^ 

Normandy  to  set  everything  in  order.^ 

Henry  in  truth  had  need  to  be  on  the  alert.     The  situation  was  most 
alarming,  and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  against  him.     Queen  Eleanor 
^^^^      sent  her  sons  Richard  and  Geoffrey  to  join  their  brother  in 
Eloanor     Paris,  while  she  herself  went  off  to  Poitou  to  canvass  support 
■"•■^•^    for  Richard.     She  was  found  disguised  in  male  attire,  arrested, 
and  placed  in  close  confinement  by  the  King's  orders.^    Louis  seized  the 
opportunity  that  seemed  at  last  to  have  presented  itself  for  raising  up  an 
effectual  adversary  to  his  great  rival.     He  convened  a  Grand  Council  of 
magnates  in  Paris.      His  summonses   were  attended  not  only  by  old 
enemies  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  such  as  Theobald  of  Blois,  but  also  by 
old    allies,    such    as   Philip  of  Flanders,   and  his  brother  Matthew  of 
ij^^g^^     Boulogne,   both  of  whom   Henry   had  alienated  by  shabby 
againit     treatment.^      Oaths    were    interchanged.       Louis    swore    to 
^®"'y'      support  young  Henry  and  his  brothers  against  their  father, 
and   they  pledged  themselves  to   make  no  peace   without   Louis'  con- 
currence.      Young   Henry  then  declared  a  series  of   lavish   grants  ta 
purchase   support.      The   King  of  Scots  was    offered  Carlisle,  with  all 
Westmoreland  * ;  and  his  brother  David  a  restoration  of  the  Earldom  of 
Huntingdon  with  Cambridgeshire.     The  Count  of  Flanders  would  have 
all  Kent,  with  Dover  and  Rochester  Castles ;   his  brother  would  have  the 
county  of  Mortain,  and  Theobald  the  Castle  of  Amboise,  and  so  forth. 

*  The  chronology  of  these  events  is  very  tmcertain.  Diceto,  I.  355,  gives  the  23rd 
March,  a  Friday,  as  the  day  of  the  young  King's  ride  from  Argentan.  Benedict,  I.  42, 
more  specifically  gives  as  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  Thursday,  8th  March.  *'  Octava 
idus  Martii,  feria  quinta  ante  mediam  Quadragesimam."  The  eighth  of  the  Ides  fell 
on  a  Thursday,  before  Midlent  Sunday,  but  it  was  not  the  Thursday  next  before  Midlent 
Sunday,  which  fell  on  the  i8th  March.  The  words  therefore  **  ant  med.  Quad.,''  seem 
true  but  not  exact.  On  the  previous  page  the  writer  refers  to  events  as  happening  before 
Midlent  in  the  same  vague  way.  For  the  restoration  of  the  word  ^'  mediam,"  omitted 
in  the  printed  text,  see  Diceto,  II.  xxxvi.  note.  The  earlier  date  also  fits  best  with  the 
date  of  the  meetings  at  Limoges,  and  leaves  more  time  for  the  proceedings  in  Paris, 
which  are  given  as  happening  before  Easter. 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup, 

'  Ben.  P.,  iup,  ;  Gervase,  242  ;  Peter  of  Blois,  Epp,^  II.  93. 

*  The  money  engagements  with  them  had  never  been  kept ;   the  English  Honour  of 
Boulogne  was  in  hand.     Pipe  Roll,  18  H.  II ,  45. 

*  So  Jordan  Fantosme,  who  at  the  time  was  apparently  living  in  the  North  of 
England.  Benedict,  p.  45,  represents  the  grant  as  one  of  Northumberland  to  the  Tyne. 
William's  subsequent  operations  support  Jordan's  version. 
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To  eiud>l€  him  to  ptss  the  requisite  duuten  a  new  setl  was  provided  for 
the  young  Kin^  his  own  Seil  havii^  been  cairied  off  by  Richard  Barre 
the  Keeper,  who  loyally  delivered  it  to  the  old  King.^  Among  the  first 
to  join  the  rebdhon  were  Hn^  11^  E&ri  of  CSiester,  just  returned  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  Compostdla;  and  Robert  of  Beaumont,  Count  of 
Meulan.'  All  this  happened  apparendy  before  Easter  (8th  April). 
The  elder  Henry  acted  with  great  coolness  and  judgment  His  first 
care  was  to  strengthen  the  firiendly  rdations  recently  estab- 
lished with  the  Church,  so  as  to  secure  the  suf^rt  of  the 
clergy,  and  in  this  matter  the  presence  of  the  Li^tes  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  One  obvious  scandal  there  was  that  loudly  called 
for  remedy,  namely  the  amount  of  Church  preferment  kqpt  vacant  for  the 
King's  benefit.  He  had  at  the  time  in  Ei^land  alone  no  less  than  seven 
bishoprics  arxi  six  abbeys  in  hand,  the  whole  bdng  fisurmed  out  for  rents 

▼ttM»t amounting  in  the  aggregiate  to  ^5>ooo  and  upwards.'    Already 

to  b«  ffij^   in  the  previous  year  steps  had  been  taken  towards  filling  up 

the  Primacy.    The  difficulty  was  that  the  Canterbury  monks 

wanted  a  fipeer  hand  in  the  matter  than  die  King  was  disposed  to  grant 

them.      After  an  abortive  meeting  at  Windsor,  under    the 

^'  presidency  of  die  young  King,  hdd  on  die   ist  September 

{1173)^  as  already  mentioned,  the  Prior  Odo  went  over  to  Normandy  to 

see  the  King,  but  could  not  be  pre\'ailed  upon  to  accept  the   King's 

nominee,  Henry  of  Beaumont,  Bishqp  of  Bayeux.     Another 

meeting  held  in  London  on  Odo's  return,  late  in  the  year, 

led  to  nothing.    Early  in  1173,  however,  the  monks,  afraid  of 

being  thought  to  throw  too  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  appointment, 

agreed  among  themseves  upon  a  list  of  three,  to  be  laid  before  the  Bishops 

and  the  Chief  Justiciar.     This  was  done  at  a  third  meeting  held  in 

London  in  February,  when,  apparently,  Roger  Abbot  of  Bee  was  accepted 

by  all  parties.*    But  it  would  seem  that  owing  to  wrangling  over  points 

of  precedence  and  etiquette  his  election  was  only  px>claimed  at  Lambeth 

on  the  3rd  March.*    Odo  again  crossed  the  Channel  to  report  the  election 

_  to  the  King ;  but,  unfortunately,  Abbot  Roger,  from  whatever 

ff{^y^*    motives,  absolutely  declined  the  proffered  honour;  and  the 

Legates,  eventually  had  to  'absolve'  him  from  the  burden.^ 

The  Cardinals  then  urged  Henry  to  fill    up  the  other  Sees,  leaving 

Canterbury  to  stand  over  for  the  time.    In  accordance  with  this  advice 

■  Ben.  P.,  I.  43-45. 

'  R.  Monte,  256. 

'  See  the  entries  in  the  Pipe  Roll,  x8  H.  II.,  under  the  several  heads. 

«  Diceto,  I.  353. 

*  Gervase,  I.  240,  241. 

*  So  Diceto,  I.  354. 

'  SaJnte  fiarbe  (Eure)»  5th  April ;  Gervase,  242 ;  R.  Monte,  256 ;  Diceto,  sup. 
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orders  were  at  once  sent  over  to  England,  in  pursuance  of  which  before 
many  days  were  over  Richard  of  Ilchester  was  named  Bishop 
*2^j5r  ®^  Winchester ;  Geoffrey  Riddel  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Robert  Foliot 
Bishop  of  Hereford ;  Reginald  of  Bohun  Bishop  of  Bath ;  John 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  becoming  at  the  same  time  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
while  lastly  the  rich  See  of  Lincoln,  let  for  ;^i,oo4  a  year,  was  conferred 
upon  Geoffrey  the  King's  natural  son,*  a  mere  boy,  perhaps  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  old.*  A  more  thoroughly  courtly  set  of  nominations  could 
not  have  been  made ; '  yet  Henry  writing  to  the  Pope  at  this  time  ventures 
to  claim  credit  for  having  granted  free  canonical  election  to  the  Church 
in  England.*  The  result  however  of  this  conciliatory  attitude  on  the 
King's  part  was  that  both  in  England  and  Normandy  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  clergy  remained  loyal  to  him.  During  the  ensuing  crisis  only  Hugh 
of  Puiset  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Amulf  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux 
were  accused  of  playing  a  double  game.*  It  was  in  hopes  of  con- 
ciliating the  refractory  Prior  Odo  that  Henry  at  this  time  gave  the 
Abbey  of  Berking  to  Becket's  sister  Mary.*  But  the  struggle  over 
the  appointment  to  Canterbury  still  went  on,  being  kept  up  in 
appearance  between  the  Bishops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  monks 
on    the    other    hand,    the    latter    standing    out    for    their 

22rtSiiiy  ^™''>  ^^  ^^  ^"y  "^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^'**  ^^"^  number,  a  demand  for 

which  no  warrant  could  be  found  in  the  history  of  Canterbury. 

As  for  the  intervention  of  the  suffragans  in  the  choice  of  an  Archbishop, 

that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  dated  from  the  election  of  William  of 

Corbeil  in  11 23,  the  bishops  having  then  been  put  forward  by  Henry  I. 

to  counteract  the  monastic  fervour  of  the  Chapter,  who  then  as  now 

demanded  the  appointment  of  a  monk.^    Odo  again  crossed  the  Channel 

in  company  with  one  of  his  brethren,  namely  Richard  Prior  of  St.  Martin's, 

jj^^^j^  ^  Dover.     But  still  the  King  would  not  stoop  to  overt  submission. 

Bi^ard  of  He  preferred  to  write  privately  to  his  uncle  of  Cornwall  and 

^^*''       Richard  of  Lucy;  and  under  the  instructions  sent  to  these 

Odo  so  far  gained  his  point  that  at  last  on  the  3rd  June  Prior  Richard 

was  elected  at  Westminster.*    Great  was  the  jubilation  when  on  the  same 

'  Gervase,  243  ;  Diceto,  367,  368 ;  Bp.  Stabbs  ;  Rtg,  Sacr. 
'  Sec  Foss,  Jud^s,  I.  293. 

'  "  Ad  libitum  Regis  et  curialium  electi "  ;  Gerr.  sup. 
«  Becktt,  VII.  553. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  II.  xlviii.  Bishop  Hugh  openly  joined  the  rebels,  as  we 
shall  see.  Of  Amulf  we  only  hear  generally  that  he  gave  them  support ;  but  the  King 
never  forgave  him,  and  eventually  forced  him  to  surrender  the  Bishopric  of  Lisieux. 
Ben.  P.,  I.  278;  R.  Monte;  A.D.  1181. 

*  Gervase,  I.  242.      ^  Foundations^  II.  279. 

*  Gervase,  I.  243,  244 ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  368,  369.  I  disregard  the  date  given  by  the 
latter.  But  again  Dr.  Liebermann's  Gesckukes-Quellen,  6,  gave  the  15th  June  as  the 
<late  of  Richard's  election  (Howlett). 
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day  the  Papal  Bull,  for  the  canonisation  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
was  produced.^  On  the  following  Saturday  being  the  9th  June*  the 
Archbishop-Elect  was  received  at  Canterbury,  to  be  hallowed  as  was 
understood,  on  the  morrow.     But  when  the  parties  met  to  arrange  the 

procession  they  were  confronted  by  a  letter  from  the  young 

King  forbidding  the  consecration  of  a  Pontiff  elected  without 
his  assent,  and  appealing  to  Rome.  Richard  had  to  submit.  He  sent  a 
statement  of  his  case  to  the  Pope,  and,  following  it  up  by  a  personal 
application,'  was  eventually  consecrated  by  Alexander  himself  at  Anagni 
on  the  7th  April,  1174.^  Reginald  of  Bohun,  who  had  gone  out  with 
Richard  as  representative  of  the  newly  appointed  bishops,  was  unable  to 
procure  confirmation  at  the  actual  hands  of  Alexander,  who  wished  to 
force  the  King  to  come  to  terms  with  his  son.  But  under  a  tacit 
permission,  doubtless  given  by  the  Pope,  he  was  consecrated  by  Arch- 
bishop Richard  on  the  way  home  at  Saint  Jean  de  Maurienne,  on  the 
23rd  June,  1 1 74.* 
To  return  to  secular  affairs*    Alter  the  Mose  of  Easter'  (April  i5thX 

we  are  told,  the  storm  of  rebellion  burst  over  the  whole  of 
1^2^21^    Henry's  dominions.    Everywhere  the  royal  demesnes  were 

overrun  and  pillaged.  Of  the  foreign  barons  in  revolt  we 
have  lists  of  names  given  to  us  that  supply  representatives  for  Normandy, 
Brittany,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine.    We  have  John  Talevas  Count 

of  Ponthieu,  Gilbert  of  Aumile,  Simon  of  Montfort  Count  of 
Jjjjjj     Evreux,  Robert  of  Montfort-sur-Rille,  William  of  Tancarville, 

the  Chamberlain  of  Normandy,  Ralph  of  Fougbres,  Guionon 
of  Ancenis,  Guibert  of  La  Guerche,  John  Count  of  Sonnois  (i>.  Alen9on), 
Bernard  of  La  Fertd  Bernard,  Hugh  of  SilW,  Robert  of  Sabl^,  Geoffrey 
son  of  the  Count  of  Vend6me,  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan,  Hugh  of  Sainte- 
Maur,  Ralph  of  Faye,  the  Count  of  Angouleme,  Saher  de  Quinc)% 
William  Marshal.^  But  the  focus  of  the  disturbance  clearly  lay  in 
Normandy  and  Brittany,^  as  the  largest  proportion  of  names  comes  from 
those  districts.     Dislike  to  Angevin  rule  would  count  for  something  botli 

'  Diceto,  Ji^    For  the  documents  see  Baka^  VIL  544-55a 

'  So  Gervase,  xm/.  The  8th  June  of  Diceto,  372,  a  Friday,  is  clearly  wrong,  as  he 
agrees  that  the  consecration  was  to  take  place  on  the  morrow,  while  the  rite  would 
certaialy.be  performed  on  a  Sunday. 

*  Gervase,  I.  244,  245  ;  Diceto,  I.  372  ;  R.  Monte,  257. 

^  Gervase,  247,  Rig,  Sacrum,  For  detaik  of  Richard's  journey,  and  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with  at  the  Papal  Court,  see  R.  Diceto,  I.  387-391,  and  especially  the 
Bishop  of  Bath's  letter  to  the  King,  Ben.  P^  L  69  (3id  May,  11 74).  Richard  duly 
received  his  Pall,  and  also  the  Legateship  over  the  Province  of  Omterbury. 

*  Ben.  P.,  74 ;  the  Bishop's  letter,  /<£,  69,  and  Rtg,  Sacrum. 

*  See  Ben.  P.,  I.  45-47  ;  R.  Monte,  257 ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  371 ;  and  for  identiBcation  of 
the  places,  Noigate,  II.  136-139.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  young  King  was  knighted 
by  William  Marshal.  *  So  Miss  Norgate  points  out ;  sup. 
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with  Bretons  and  Normans.     In  England  among  those  who  rose  against 

the  King  we  have  Robert  III.  of  Beaumont,  Earl  of  Leicester^ 

^^^jjjjl**  son  of  the  late  Chief  Justiciar;  Robert  III.  of  Ferrers  Earl 

of  Derby ;    Hugh   Bigod   Earl  of  Norfolk ;    Hugh   II.    Earl 

of  Chester;  Roger  Mowbray  of  Axholme;  Geoffrey  of  Coutances;  and 

Richard  of  Morville,  with  their  allies  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  brother 

David,   styled   Earl   of  Huntingdon.^     Under    their   control   they   had, 

apart  from  Berwick  and  other  places  North  of  the  Border,  the  castles  of 

Mountsorrel,  Groby,  Leicester,  Tutbury,  Framlingham,  Duffield,  Bungay, 

and  Huntingdon,*  a  formidable  show.     On  the  other  hand,  through  the 

zeal  of  Richard  of  Lucy  and  the  Sheriffs,  the  royal  castles  throughout 

the  kingdom  had  been  promptly  repaired,  manned,  and  supplied  with 

provisions.' 

Scottish  co-operation  in  any  English  disturbance  might  be  looked  for 

almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Henry  had  been  mean  in  his  dealings 

with  William  and   David,  as  with  other  feudatories.     The  loss   of  the 

Earldom  of  Huntingdon  was  a  great  blow  to  David.     As  for  the  other 

men  in  revolt,  all  of  them  much  more  French  than  English  in  their  ways 

CMaTanoM  ^"^  sympathies,  "the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  law"* 

of  the      would  be  a  primary  source  of  discontent.     Some  of  them, 

^"'**''^**^^   like  Hugh  Bigod,  could  remember  the  good  old  days  of  the 

Anarchy,  when  they  did  as  they  pleased.     Others,  like  Hugh  of  Chester, 

must  have  heard  of  the  parts  then  played  by  their  fathers.     The  garrisoning 

of  baronial  castles  with  royal  troops,*  a  right  freely  exercised  by  Henry, 

and  the  resumption  of  Crown  demesnes,  of  which  we  have  heard  from 

the  very  beginning  of  the  reign,  would  be  special  grievances.^    A  more 

justifiable  complaint  might  be  based  on  the  arbitrary  taxation  of  which, 

in  England  at  least,  we  have  had  such  abundant  evidence. 

On  Henry's  side  were  his  natural  relatives,  his  uncle  Reginald  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  his  brother  Hamelin  Earl  of  Warenne  or  Surrey,  his 
^jj^^     cousin  William  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  he  had  the  two  de  Clares- 
Roger  of  Hertford  and  Richard  (Strongbow)  of  Pembroke  > 
also  William  of  Mandeville  Earl  of  Essex,  William  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
William  of  Beaumont  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Simon  III.  of  St.  Liz  Earl  of 
Northampton.^     More  trustworthy  and  important  was  the  adhesion  of  the 
oflScials — such  as  the  Lucys,  Glanvilles,  and  Stutevilles — of  the  clergy,  and 

•  Ben.  P.,  47,  48  ;  Diceto,  sup.  *  Ben.  P.,  48. 
»  See  the  Pipe  Roll,  19  H.  II.,  passim. 

*  Palgraye,  Normandy  and  England^  IV.  25  ;  Stubbs. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs  descril>es  this  as  *'a  chief  prerogative  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy"  ; 
Ben.  P.,  II.  xlvii. 

•  So  Diceto,  I.  371. 

^  See  the  fiill  list,  Ben.  P.,  51  (MS.  B.).    Salisbury  was  the  son  of  Earl  Patrick  who 
fell  in  Poilou  in  1168. 
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of  the  English  population  generally,  which  now,  as  under  Hetuy  I.,  st 

by  their  King  as  against  their  Norman  lords.     Still  with  Louis  of  Fra 

and  William  of  Scotland,  with   Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  and  her  son! 

on  the  side  of  rebellion,  the  odds  must  have  seemed  '*  c 

^JJ^JJJ^  against  Henry."     But  with  all  their  strength  and  numbers 

adversaries  had    no   programme,   no  leader,   no   watchw 

What  they  seemed  to  contemplate  was  a  scramble,  in  which  each  i 

might  get  what  he  could.     '*The  whole  rebellion  was  crushed  in  a 

months."  * 

No  serious  operations  were  undertaken  till  after  Midsummer,  both  s 

being  busy  concentrating  their  forces  for  the  main  trial 

^Jpjj^jjf   strength,  that  would  be  fought  out  in  Normandy.     Thus 

find  Henry  enlisting  Braban^on  mercenaries,  and  bringing  < 

Strongbow  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  from  Ireland ;  while  the  Earl  of  Leice 

and   William  of  Tancarville,  under  pretence  of  joining  the  King, 

:{  England  and  went  to  Paris.* 

About  the  first  week  in  July '  the  confederates  at  last  set  their  foi 
_.    Yomur  '"  n^o^<on*     The  young  King  supported  by  Philip  of  Flan< 
Xiag's      and  his  brother  Matthew  of  Boulogne  laid  siege  to  Aum 
OampAigiL  ^f^gf  2i  show  of  resistance  the  place  yielded;   William 
Aumile,  the  ex-Earl  of  Yorkshire,  and  Simon  of  Northampton  falling  : 
the  hands  of  the  Flemings ;  Eu  was  surrendered  by  Count  Henry  with 
being  subjected  even  to  the  form  of  a  siege. "•    The  invaders  then  advan 
to  Neufchitel*     Feeling  unable  to  hold  out  the  garrison  applied  for 
[  obtained  the  King's  permission  to  surrender.     The  next  place  attac 

r  was  Arques.*     But  during  some  skirmishing  that  took   place  there 

July  25th  the  Count  of  Boulogne  fell  mortally  wounded.     He  was  ta 
home  to  die,  and  there  the  young  King's  campaign  ended. "^ 

On  the  6th  of  the  month  •  Ix>uis  had  laid  siege  to  Vemeuil  wit 
well-equipped  army.  We  are  told  that  the  town  consisted  of  three  detac 
quarters  or  wards  (tres  burgi^  Fr.  bourgs)^  each  with  its  own  wall  and  di 

'  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  II.  xlix. 

'  W.  Newb.,  I.  172 ;  Diceto,  371,  375  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  49,  51. 

*  So  Ben.  P.,  I.  49 ;  R.  de  Monte,  257 ;  R.  Diceto,  I.  372.  William  of  Newbi 
gives  June  as  the  month. 

*  Diceto,  373. 

*  ''Castellum  Novum,"  W.  Newb.,  I.  173;  "Novum  Castrum  quod  diciter  Di 
curt " ;  R.  Monte,  258,  mixing  up  two  distinct  places. 

*  Diceto,  sup.  The  writer,  however,  interpolates  an  expedition  to  Driencourt  (Son 
near  Peroune)  between  the  attacks  on  Neufchitel  and  Arqnes,  which  seems  impossib 

'  Diceto,  sup. ;  W.  Newb.,  sup.  This  writer,  however,  gives  Matthew  as  woui 
at  Neufch&tel ;  while  R.  Monte,  258,  and  Benedict  I.,  49,  represent  him  as  strucl 
Driencourt.    The  Count  s  brother  Peter,  Bishop  Elect  of  Cambrai,  was  chosen  to  sue 

,'  him. 

f|  *  So  Ben.  P.,  sup,    Diceto  gives  July  ist  as  the  date  of  the  mustering  of  Louis*  ai 

and  July  15th  as  that  of  the  actual  operations  against  Vemeuil ;  372, 374. 
f 
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besides  the  citadel  {casteilum)}    The  constables  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh 

of  Beauchamp,  safely  established  in  the  Keep,  could  laugh  at 
n^^iff^    Louis'  efforts ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  month  the  principal  ward, 

known  as  Bourg  la  Reine,  crowded  with  non-combatants,  was 
reduced  to  extremities.  On  6th  August  apparently  a  truce  was  signed, 
under  which  the  men  of  this  bourg  promised  to  surrender  on  the  third 
day  if  not  previously  relieved,  Louis  guaranteeing  them  all  their  property. 
Henry,  hastening  to  the  rescue  from  Rouen,  halted  on  the  night  of  the 
7th  August  at  Conches;  next  day,  having  passed  through  Breteuil,  he 
was  drawing  out  his  forces  in  battle  array,  near  Verneuil,  when  a  proposal 
came  in  from  Louis  for  a  truce  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  conference  on 
the  morrow.  Henry  accepted  the  offer,  and  then  very  carelessly  retired  to 
a  distance,  without  providing  for  the  safety  of  the  compromised  people 
of  Verneuil.  On  the  9th  he  came  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting, 
and  waited  there,  and  waited,  till  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  direction  of 
Verneuil  told  him  how  grossly  he  had  been  duped.     Pushing  on  he  found 

that  King  Louis  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  baurg^ 
y^y      for  want  of  relief;  and  then  conscious  that  he  could  not  hold 

part  of  the  town  without  the  rest  of  it,  had  plundered  and 
fired  the  surrendered  quarter.  Finally,  not  daring  to  face  Henry  in  the 
field,  he  posted  off  in  ignominious  flight*  A  more  deplorable  exhibition 
of  mingled  bad  faith  and  poltroonery  was  never  witnessed. 

Returning  to  Rouen  Henry  sent  his  mercenaries  to  the  frontier  of 

Brittany,  where  the  Earl  of  Chester  (hereditary  Viscount  of 
^^*^J^J^**  Avranches  and  Bayeux)  with  Ralph  of  Foug^res,  the  ex-Count 

Eude  of  Porhoet — no  friend  either — and  a  host  of  discontented 
Breton  gentry,  were  running  riot  They  had  burned  St  James  de  Beuvron, 
md  Le  Teilleuil ;  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  Combourg  and  Dol.  On 
Monday,  20th  August,  an  action  ensued  outside  Dol  in  which  the  Bretons 
nrere  defeated  by  Henry's  troops.  Eude  made  off;  but  the  Earl  with 
Ralph  of  Fougires  and  many  others  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle.    A 

report  of  the  state  of  things  at  Dol  reached  Rouen  the  next 
1^^     evening,  Tuesday,  21st  July.     By  the  morning  Henry  was  on 

the  march,  and  reached  Dol  on  the  23rd  of  the  month.  Three 
iays  later  the  castle  yielded.    What  with  the  men  taken  in  the  action,  and 

what  with  those  found  in  the  fortress,  some  hundred  gentlemen 

of  name  and  position  fell  into  the  King's  hands;  a  perfect 
laul,  that  cleared  Brittany  of  unruly  elements.' 

The  transmission  of  a  message  from  Dol  to  Rouen  in  one  day ;  and  the 
Darch  of  a  body  of  troops  over  the  same  distance  in  two  days  are  facts 

»  Ben-  P.,  49,  50 ;  Diceto,  374 

*  See  Ben.  P.,  49-55,  the  best  account.    Of/.  Diceto,  374,  375  ;  R.  Monte,  257,  259. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  56-58.     R.  Monte,  259,  260.     R.  Diceto,  378.    The  former  names  97 
nen.     All  three  agree  that  Henry  did  the  journey  in  two  days. 
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worth  noting.  If  the  message  was  really  carried  in  twenty-four  hours  or 
so,  that  would  imply  an  organised  system  of  posting  with  relays  of  horses. 
But  the  statements  as  to  the  time  taken  for  the  message  may  not  be 
strictly  accurate ;  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  Henry 
left  Rouen  on  the  Wednesday,  rested  that  night  at  Tinchebrai,  and  reached 
Dol  on  the  Thursday.  The  distance  as  the  crow  flies  would  be  140  miles. 
We  may  conjecture  that  Henry  rode  by  way  of  Bemay,  Merleherault, 
Argentan,  Tinchebrai,  Mortain,  and  Pontorson,  170  miles  at  the  least. 

Affairs  in  Normandy  now  seemed  so  far  settled  down  that  Henry  went 
off  to  Le  Mans,  where  he  spent  most  of  September,  returning,  however,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  Louis  at  Gisors  on  the  25th  of  the  month ;  the 

meeting  being  held  in  the  hope  of  effecting  an  arrangement 
^sBo^  between  the  King  and  his  sons.     He  made  them  liberal  offers, 

offers  that  might  remind  the  reader  of  those  made  by  Henry  I. 
to  his  brother  Robert  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai.  The  young 
King  might  have  half  the  revenues  of  England  with  four  castles,  if  he  liked 
to  live  there ;  or  half  the  revenues  of  Normandy,  with  the  whole  of  those 
of  Anjou,  and  three  castles,  if  he  should  prefer  an  establishment  abroad. 
Richard  might  have  half  the  issues  of  Aquitaine  with  three  castles;  Geoffrey 
would  have  the  inheritance  of  his  bride  as  soon  as  the  marriage  with 

Constance  could  be  celebrated.     But  these  proposals  did  not 
x^^ti?    meet  the  views  of  the  French,  who  wanted  to  see  the  Royal 

youths  placed  in  positions  of  absolute  independence,  an  im- 
possible concession  for  Henry  to  make.  A  second  meeting  held  on  the 
morrow  between  Trie  and  Gisors  proved  equally  fruitless.*  We  are  told 
that  on  the  latter  occasion  the  Earl  of  Leicester  utterly  lost  his  temper, 
abusing  the  King,  and  finally  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword  as  if  to 
strike  him.^ 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  rising  the  Earl  had  left  England  for  Normandy, 

as  offering  the  most  promising  field  of  action.     Finding  the 
iWBfi^Sf  game  in   Normandy  now  played  out  he  hastened   back  to 

England,  where  he  landed  at  Walton  in  Suffolk  about  the  i8th 
October.^  At  home  the  initiative  had  been  taken  by  the  King's  men,  and 
just  about  the  very  time  when  operations  began  on  the  Continent.     On 

leioester    ^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cornwall  and  Richard  of  Lucy  laid 

beslegwL    siege  to  Leicester ;  an  arduous  and  expensive  undertaking  as 

matters  turned  out     Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  however, 

great  part  of  the  city  was  burned  down  by  an  accidental  fire ;  and  then  the 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  59  ;  Hoveden,  II.  53. 

•  Hoveden,  54. 

'  Ben.  P.,  60.  Diceto,  I.  377,  gives  the  date  as  the  29th  September.  But  the 
extreme  improbability  of  the  EarFs  being  able  to  collect  troops  and  land  in  Suffolk  four 
days  after  attending  a  council  at  Gisors  leads  me  to  follow  the  dates  of  Benedict  for 
Leicester's  campaign  rather  than  those  of  Diceto,  which  differ  entirely 
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people  came  to  terms,  paying  the  Royalists  ;^2oo  to  be  allowed  to  march 

out  with  all  their  goods  and  chattels.     With  the  garrison  in  the  castle  a 

truce  to  Michaelmas  was  taken,  and  so,  on  the  28th  July,  the  siege  was;raised.^ 

In  fact  Lucy  was  called  off  to  resist  a  Scottish  inroad.     King 

^^JJJJjf     William  had  drawn  the  sword  to  give  effect  to  the  generous 

*  grant '  of  Northumberland  made  by  the  young  King.     After 

an  effectual  attack  on  the  stubborn  little  fortress  at  Wark,  he  pushed  on 

into  Northumberland,  where  the  men  of  Galloway  and  the  Highlanders  ^ 

committed   the  usual   ravages,  sparing  however  the  possessions  of  the 

friendly  Bishop  Hugh  of  Durham.     Returning  homewards  by  the  favourite 

western  route  they  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  but  again  without  result,  the 

Lnisv     d    approach  of  a  relieving  army  inducing  them  to  retire  on  Rox- 

BOhun  to    burgh.    Lucy  and  Humphrey  of  Bohun,  the  constable,  followed 

ttie  Reecne.  ^Yitva  up,  burning  Berwick,  and  committing  retaliatory  ravages 

in  Lothian,  till  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  the 

South  induced  them  to  sign  a  truce  to  the  13th  January,  11 74.' 

Having  disembarked  at  Walton  near  Felixstow  about  the  i8th  October 
fi^mr^Atm    ^^^  Robert  had  wasted  four   days   in  fruitless  assaults  on 
in  East     Walton  Castle,  a  fortress  that  had  been  duly  manned  and 
^^^*^     victualled.*      He  then  joined  the  Earl  of  Norfolk  at  Fram- 
lingham,  and  the  two  together  proceeded  to  attack  the  castle  of  Haughley, 
near  Stowmarket,  held  for  the  King  by  Ralph  of  Brock.     After  four 
days'  siege  the  place  jielded  (i  to  6  Nov.)  *     Content  with  this  achieve- 
ment the  two  Earls  apparently  returned  to  Framlingham,  as  we  are  told 
that   Leicester  would  willingly  have  prolonged   his  stay   there,  but  that 
finding  that  his  presence,  or  that  of  his  foreign  retainers  was  becoming 
burdensome  to  his  hosts,  he  resolved  to  make  for  his  own  home  at  Leicester. 
But  Lucy  and  Bohun,  hurrying  back  from  Berwick,  had  reached  Bury  St. 
fklmunds,  and  were  preparing  to  intercept  him  with   300  mercenaries, 
besides  reinforcements  brought  by  the  Earls  of  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  and 
Arundel.     Robert  endeavoured  to  give  them  the  slip  by  passing  a  little 
to  the  North  of  Bury;  but  on  crossing  the  river  Lark  at  Fornham  St. 
Geneveve,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  Royal  army. 
f^^^^    One  charge  of  the  mercenaries'  settled  the  affair.     The  EarFs 
rather  motley  force   was  dispersed   at  a  blow,  some  killed, 
some  drowned,  some  taken  prisoners,  the  Earl  himself  and  his  spirited 
wife  Peronelle  or  Petronilla  of  Grand  Mesnil  among  the  number;   also 

»  Id.  376. 

'  Per  montanos  Scottos  .  .  .  et  Galwalenses ;  *'  J.  Fordtrn,  p.  262.    J.  Fantosme  specially 
mentions  a  contingent  from  Moray  and  Ross ;  p.  242  ((lowlett,  Rolls  Series,  No.  82). 

*  See  Chron.  Melrose  followed,  and  apparently  copied,  by  J.  Fordon,  262 ;  also  R. 
Piceto,  376 ;  Ben.  P.,  61 ;  R.  Hoveden,  54,  and  J.  Fantosme,  242—274. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  19  H.  II.,  p.  131. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  6a     Diceto,  I.  397,  gives  the  date  as  13th  October.     See  note  last  page. 
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the  £aii*s  cousin  Hugh  of  Cbiteflui-Neaf-en-Thyineiais,  besides  another 
Frenchman  of  rank  who  was  with  them  (15th  or  i6th  November).^  The 
Earl  and  Countess  were  sent  to  Normandy  by  Henry's  orders^  to  keep 
the  Earl  of  Chester  company  at  Falaise.' 

A  considerable  force  had  now  rallied  round  the  King's  officers  in 
defence  <^  the  cause  <^  order.  But  scnnewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  the  nation  they  did  not  press  their  advantage  by  reducing  Bigod 
to  submissioTL  On  the  contnury  they  signed  a  truce  with  him  to 
the  19th  May  11 74,  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  dismissing  some 
Flemish  mercenaries  in  his  service.  The  men  were  taken  to  Dover  under 
safe-conduct  and  from  thence  shipped  home  at  the  King's  expense.'    We 

may  take  it  that  this  lenient  policy  had  its  warrant  in  the 
^Stim!^    ^^^"^'*  instructions.     He  evidently  regarded  the  whole  rising 

as  a  mere  fire  <^  straw  that  might  be  left  to  bum  itself  out 
On  the  continent  the  tide  of  afi^urs  showed  the  same  quiet  drift  in 
favour  of  the  elder  King.  He  himsdf  had  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  England, 
making  his  way  as  far  as  Northampton,  where  he  rested  four  days.'*  The 
date  of  his  journey  is  not  indicated,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that  he 
went  over  after  Michaelmas,  as  if  following  on  the  track  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Anyhow  he  went  and  returned  "so  quickly  that  neither 
friends  nor  foes  seem  ever  to  have  discovered  his  absence."*  In  the 
course  of  November  he  led  an  army  across  the  Loire,  and  received  the 

submission  of  the  rebel  castles  of  Champigny  (near  Richelieu), 
^2jJ^^    La  Haye,  and  Preuilly  • ;  returning  Northwards  he  reinstated 

Count  John  I.   of  Venddme,  who  had  been  ousted    by  his 
eldest  son  Bouchard.^ 


>  l6th  November,  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Diceto,  I.  378,  reading  **  XVI.  Kal.  Dec."  for 
the  "  XVI.  Kal.  Nov."  (17th  October)  of  the  printed  texL  Benedict,  whose  dates  so  far 
seem  the  best,  after  telling  us  that  Haughley  ¥ras  taken  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
gives  for  the  battle  the  absurd  date  of  i6th  October;  "XVII.  Kal  Nov.,"  where  of 
course  again  we  should  read  "  XVII.  Kal  Dec"  =  isth  November.  Diceto  who 
places  the  taking  of  Ilaughley  on  the  13th  October,  and  the  battle  on  the  17th  October, 
discredits  himself  by  telling  us  that  a  considerable  period  of  inaction  had  intervened 
between  the  two  events.  As  for  the  numbers  engaged  the  300  mercenaries  on  the  King's 
side  (Benedict)  a  very  probable  estimate,  may  be  used  to  correct  the  talk  of  3,000 
Flemings  (Diceto)  or  12,000  Flemings  (Benedict)  on  Leicester's  side.  See  also  \V. 
Newb.,  I.  178,  179;  and  R.  Monte,  261  and  note. 

*  Benedict,  62.     *  Diceto,  sup, 

*  Pipe  Roll,  19  H.  II.,  pp.  33,  35. 

*  Norgate,  II.  343.  She  would  place  the  visit  in  June  ;  but  we  have  warrants  passed 
by  the  King  himself,  as  if  he  was  in  England  at  the  time,  sanctioning  payments  extending 
to  Michaelmas,  with  one  for  wages  running  8th  September-i8th  October  (Pipe  Roll, 
p.  134).     Of  the  King's  movements  in  October  we  have  no  record. 

*  Indre  et  Loire,  all  three. 

'  Bened.,  62,  63 ;  Norgate,  II.  151 ;  Hoved.,  II.  56,  note  Stubbs ;  a  younger  son, 
Geoffrey  of  Lavardin  was  also  in  revolt. 
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So  again  went  affairs  in  11 74.     The  year  opened  with  a  truce  with 
France  taken  to  last  from  the  13th  January  to  the  octaves  of  Easter, 
31st  March.      The  young   King  apparently   did   not    consider  himself 
included,  as  he  made  an  attack  on  S^es  in  concert  with  the  Counts  of  Blois, 
Perche,  and  Alengon.     The  attempt  failed,  the  stout  burghers  repelling: 
the  assaults  without  the  help  of  King  or  captain.^    On  the  30th  April 
Henry  started  on  a  triumphant  progress   through   Maine,   Anjou,   and 
Poitou.     On  the  12th  May  he  was  at  Poitiers.     Hearing  that 
8110CMIM.    Saintes*  was  being  held  for  his  son  Richard,  he  hastened 
thither  to  find  the  rebels  ensconced  in  three    strongholds,, 
namely,  two  castles  and  the  cathedral,  the  latter  having  been  fortified  for 
the  occasion.     Henry  stormed  all  three  in  successive  assaults,  beginning; 
with   the  fort  that  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  town;   advancing  to 
the  original  castle  in  the  interior ;   and  finally  ending  with  the  church. 
Some  sixty  men-at-arms  and  four  hundred  archers  fell  into  his  hands.^ 
Returning  Northwards  by  easy  stages,  Henry  on  the  nth  June  recovered 
possession  of  Ancenis,  on  the  Loire,  where  he  ordered  the  fortifications  to 
be  greatly  strengthened,  as  if  to  keep  both  Brittany  and  Anjou  in  check.^ 
On  reaching  Normandy  Henry  would  probably  hear  of  an  apprehended 
invasion  of  England  by  the  Count  of  Flanders ;  of  the  actual  descent  of 
^-^^^    a  body  of  Flemings  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk ;  and  of  a  general 
and  alarm   state  of  war  and  confusion  harassing  the  country.     In  view 
in  Bngiaad.  ^^  ^^  immediate  crossing,  he  summoned  a  Grand  Council  to 
meet  at  Bonneville-sur-Touqucs  *  on  the  24th  June.     There  he  found  his 
trusty  confidant  Richard  of  Ilchester,  late  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  and 
now  Elect  of  Winchester,  charged  to  deliver  a  last  urgent  appeal  for  help, 
the  centre  of  disturbance  having  now  crossed  the  Channel,  and  lying  over 
Great  Britain.     Henry  lost  no  time.     In  the  early  hours  of  the  8th  July 
he  took  ship  at  Barfieur  with   some  hired  troops,  and  hia 
^Jj,^^    whole  household,  but  no  Norman  levies.*      His  retinue  in- 
cluded   the  two    Queens,   Eleanor  and    Margaret,   both  in 
custody ;  the  affianced  brides  of  his  younger  sons ;  ^  his  son 
^SS^    John,   his    daughter  Johanna,    the    Earl    and    Countess    of 
Leicester,  the  Earl  of  Chester  and  other  captives.    The  wind 
was  fitful  and  squally,  and  the  sailors  seemed  doubtful  of  the  weather^ 
But  when  the  King  heard  that  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  favourable,, 

*  *'  Sine  principe,  etiam  sine  duce  ;'*  R.  Diceto,  I.  379. 

*  Charente  Inf.     •  Diceto,  379,  380;  Ben.  P.,  71. 

*  Ben.  P.  and  Diceto,  mp.    The  latter  speaks  as  if  he  supposed  the  fortifications  to  be 
of  wood,  as  he  gi^es  the  fa^  lignarius  as  the  chief  artificer. 

*  Calvados.    See  Round,  Calendar^  46. 

*  R.  Diceto,  380-383  ;  Ben.  P.,  72.     R.  Monte,  263,  264. 

'  '*  Uxores  fiiiorum  suornm,"  namely,  Alais  of  France,  Constance  of  Brittany,  and 
Alais  of  Iblaurienne  ;  Norgate,  IL  158. 
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he  said  solemnly  *  If  I  seek  the  peace  of  Church  and  people  ;  if  the  God 
of  Heaven  has  decreed  peace  at  my  coming,  then  let  Him  in  His  mercy 
grant  me  a  haven  of  safety.  If  He  intends  to  visit  my  kingdom  with  a 
rod  then  let  me  never  reach  the  shore.'  Before  night  set  in  the  fleet 
had  reached  Southampton  water.* 

At  that  very  time  the  young  King  and  the  Count  of  Flanders  were 
going  down  to  the  coast  preparing  to  cross.  But  Louis,  on  hearing  that 
Henry  had  gone  over,  recalled  them.* 

The  King  came  none  too  soon,  as  since  Easter  the  Kingdom  had  been 

a  prey  to  every  disorder.     Nevertheless  when  he  landed  the 

^c^S^^  worst  of  the  storm  was  already  passed.     Just  as  in  Normandy 

the  year  had  opened  with  a  truce  to  cover  the  Easter  season ; 

so  in  England  the  armistice  with  the  Scots  that  would  have  expired  on 

the  13th  January  was  extended  by  Hugh  of  Puiset  to  the  31st  March. 

For  this  respite  ;^2oo  were  paid  by  the  Northumbrian  barons.     Unfortu- 

tunately  the  use  made  of  the  truce  by  the  Bishop  was  to  fortify  his  castle 

at  Northallerton  in  the  rebel  interest ;  while  Roger  of  Mowbray,  having 

set  Thirsk  and   Kirkby-Malzeard  (near  Ripon)  in  order,  proceeded  to 

restore  a  decayed  fort  at  Keadby  in  Axholme.'    With  respect  to  Bishop 

Puiset  we  must  remember  that  he  owed  his  promotion  to  King  Stephen, 

being  closely  connected  with  the  House  of  Blois.*     He  was  all  for  the 

rebels  ;  and   was  making  arrangements  with  his  nephew  and    namesake 

Hugh  of  Puiset,  Count  of  Bar,  for  bringing  over  troops  to  England.* 

The  only  connected  operations  were  those  of  the  Scots.  At  the  expir)- 
of  the  truce  (April)  William,  advancing  from  Berwick,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Bamborough,  sacking  Belford  and  over-running  a  certain 
amount  of  country.  But  Bamborough,  apparently  held  by  William  of 
Vesci,*  was  impregnable,  so  the  King  fell  back  on  Berwick  with  his  booty.' 
A  fresh  start  was  made  in  May,  when  William,  at  the  solicita- 

^^Ifff^  tion  of  Mowbray  and  Adam  of  Port  (Calvados)  a  man  under 
forfeiture,  sent  his  brother  David  to  reinforce  the  garrison  at 
Leicester ;  ®  while  he  himself  advanced  to  lay  fresh  siege  to  Wark.  But 
there  again  Roger  of  Stuteville,  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  was  found 
quite  prepared,  so  the  King  of  Scots,  with  a  heavy  heart,  moved  on  to 
attack  William  of  Vaux  at  Carlisle.*    At  Leicester  David  was  received 

>  R.  Diceto,  I.  380-382.     Ben.  P.,  sup, 
«  Diceto,  381  ;  Ben.,  I.  71,  73. 

•  Ben.  P.,  64 ;  R.  Hoveden,  XL  57.    The  name  of  the  place  is  given  "  Kinardeferla." 

•  See  Fouftdations,  II.  434. 

•  Ben.  P.,  I.  67.    Hugh  the  nephew  held  the  county  of  Bar-sur-Seine  in  right  of  his 
wife  Peronelle  daughter  of  Count  Milo  II. ;  Hoveden,  II.  63,  note  Bp.  Stubhs. 

•  Pipe  Roll,  20  Henry  II.,  106. 

'  J.  Fantosme,  300,  302 ;  Ben.  P.,  64. 

•  Fantosme,  296,  314 ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  180. 
'  Fantosme,  314 ;  Ben.  P.,  sup. 
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with  open  arms  by  Robert  Ferrers  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  established 
there ;  and  the  two  at  once  swooped  down  upon  the  unfortunate  town  of 

Nottingham,  inflicting  on  it  all  the  miseries  of  another  sack — 
MomngSam  ^^  ^\^^  within  the  half-century.^     About  the  same  time,  as  we 

suppose,  that  is  to  say  late  in  May,  Ansketill  Mallory,  the 
Constable  of  Leicester,  emulating  their  example,  made  a  successful  attack 

on  Northampton,  defeating  the  citizens  in  a  pitched  encounter 
ampt^'  outside  the  walls.^     But  meanwhile  the  Royalists  had  not  been 

idle.  On  the  5th  May  Geoflrey  the  young  Elect  of  Lincoln 
had  taken  and  destroyed  Mowbray's  fort  in  Axholme ;  then  rallying  the 
Yorkshiremen  he  captured  Kirkby  Malzeard,  finally  reducing  Roger  to 
impotence  by  setting  up  Topclifle  as  a  counterwork  to  Thirsk,  his  one 
remaining  castle.^  Simultaneously  Rhys  of  South  Wales,  who  kept  loyal, 
was  attacking  Ferrers'  Castle  at  Tutbury.*  Again  going  back  a  little,  we 
hear  that  on  the  8th  May  Richard  of  Lucy  laid  siege  to  Huntingdon.  Earl 
David  was  clearly  not  there ;  we  must  suppose  that  the  place  was  being 
held  by  the  tenants  of  the  estates  still  retained  by  the  King  of  Scots  in  the 
neighbourhood.*  The  old  castle  resisted  all  the  Justiciar's  efforts,  so  he 
had  to  content  himself  with  building  a  counterwork  at  its  gate,  which 
he  entrusted  to  Simon  of  St.  Liz,  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  Simon 
claimed  Huntingdon  and  its  earldom  as  his  by  rights,  and  the  King  had 
said  that  he  might  have  it  if  he  could  win  it^ 

So  far  the  successes  were  on  the  whole  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists,  who 

were  fairly  confronting  the  rebels  in  their  strong  central  position  in  the 

Midlands.     On  the  other  hand  a  reverse  had  been  suffered  in  East  Anglia, 

The  War    ^^^^^  Bigod  had  perhaps  been  dealt  with  too  gently  in  the 

In  East     previous  year.      The   Count  of  Flanders,  who  had  pledged 

■^^  himself  to  invade  England  in  person  after  Midsummer,  had 

sent  over  an  advanced  column  of  418  picked  men.     They  landed  in  the 

Orwell  on  the  15th  May,  and  at  once  placed  themselves  under  the  orders 

of  Earl  Hugh.     An  attack  on  Dunwich  was  repelled,  but  Norwich  fell  into 

their  hands,  having  been  betrayed  to  them,  it  was  said,  by  a  Lorrainer 

( 1 8th  June).' 

But  the  decisive  triumph  of  the  war  fell  to  the  share  of  the  loyal  York- 
shire Barons.  The  King  of  Scots,  whom  we  left  at  the  siege  of  Carlisle, 
after  a   short   stay  there   in   person,  went   on  a   ravaging   tour  through 

'  See  index  to  Foundations.    Ben.  P..  I.  69  ;  J.  Fantosme,  298. 

2  Ben.  P.,  68. 

»  Id.,  68,  69;  W.  Newb.,  I.  182;  Diceto,  384;  Giraldus,  IV.  364-367  (Norgate). 

*  Diceto  sup, 

*  See  above,  81.    In  fact  Diceto  speaks  of  the  Castle  as  belonging  to  William  ;  I.  104. 

*  Diceto  sup.\  Ben.  P.,  70,  71. 

'  R.  Diceto,  1.  381  ;   Ben.  P.,   I.  68  ;  J.  Fantosme,  272-280.     W.  Newb.,   I.  184, 
follows  Jordan  in  mixing  up  these  events  with  Leicester's  landing  of  the  previous  year. 
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NorthmnbeHand,  capcnni^  the  Border  forts  of  Liddel  and  Harbottle;  the 

one  held  \rt  a  StotevilJe,  the  other  by  an  Umphraville.^ 
^]|^^^  Having  returned  to  Carlisle  he  led  another  expedition  into 

Westmoreland,  capturing  A{^)leby  and  Brough-under-Stane- 
more.'    Vaiix  now  findii^  his  communications  with  Ridimond  and  the 

West  Ridii^  cut  off  and  provisions  running  short,  was  induced 
^^I^SoS^   ^^  enter  into  one  of   the  usual  conventions  by   which  he 

agreed  to  surrender  on  Michaelmas  Day,  if  not  previously 
relieved.^  Having  secured  this  advantage  the  King  of  Scots  struck, 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Roman  wall,  from  Carlisle  to  Prudhoe,  half-way 
between  Hexham  and  Newcastle.  On  Tuesday,  9th  July,  apparently, 
he  laid  siege  to  Prudhoe  Castle.  On  the  Thursday,  the  Scots,  hearing 
that  the  Vorkshiremen  were  gathering  at  Newcastle,  resolved  to  drop 
the  si^e ;  and  in  iasx  next  day  they  rode  off,  William  himself  making 

his  way  as  ^  as  AlnwidL^  But  the  greater  part  of  the  army 
JjJ^J]^3*  under  Gillebride  Earl  of  Ai^s,  Duncan  II.  Earl  of  Fife,  and 

Richard  of  Morville  were  sent  in  detachments  to  plunder  far 
and  wide.  By  one  of  these  parties  Warkworth  was  burnt,  St  Lawrence's 
Church  and  all.^  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night,^  at  any  rate  before 
sunrise  next  morning,  the  Royalists  started  from  Newcastle  under  the  lead 
of  Ranulf  of  Glanville,  William  of  Vesci,  Bernard  of  Balliol,  Odinel  of 
Umphraville,  and  Robert  of  Stuteville,  and  his  son  William.  Archbishop 
Roger  of  York  had  sent  his  Constable  with  sixty  men.^  The  thirty-three 
miles  between  Newcastle  and  Alnwick  were  traversed  without  a  check. 
As  they  drew  near  to  Alnwick  they  found  themselves  in  a  mist  that 
overhung  the  valley  of  the  Alne.  When  the  mist  cleared  away  the  King 
of  Scots  was  discovered  in  a  meadow  outside  the  town,  quite  off  his  guard, 
with  only  his  ordinar}*  Household  in  attendance,  some  sixty  men  all  told.'^ 
William  the  Lion  did  not  disgrace  his  name.  Quickly  donning  his  armour 
and  mounting  his  steed  he  led  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy.  *  The  first 
whom  he  met  he  struck  to  the  ground.' '    Next  moment  a  common  soldier 

•  Ben.  P.,  L  64,  65.  I  correct  his  list  bj  reference  to  the  topography  and  subsequent 
events. 

•  J.  Fantosme,  324-330;  W.  Newb.,  I.  181,  182  ;  Ben.,  P.  sup,  Cnf.  J.  Fordun,  263, 
an  utter  jumble.  Fantosme  and  Newbur^h  have  nothing  of  the  first  tour,  and  Benedict 
mixes  up  the  two  tours,  adding  the  capture  of  Warkworth,  that  came  still  later. 

•  J.  Fantosme,  340  ;  Ben.  P.,  and  W.  Newb.  sup. 
^  J.  Fantosme,  344  ;  Ben.  P.,  65,  66. 

'  Fantosme,  346  ;  Ben.  P ,  sup.  With  respect  to  the  atrocities  ascribed  to  the  Scots 
in  this  war  by  the  latter  writer,  and  after  him  by  Hoveden,  Bishop  Stubbs  has  pointed 
out  that  their  descriptions  are  copied  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  account  of  what  the 
Scots  did  in  1138  ;  Pfoved.,  H.  57,  note. 

•  "  La  nuit ; "  Fantosme. 
»  Ben.  P.,  65,  66. 

•  W.  Newb.,  I.  184. 
*  Fantosme. 
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{serjant)  speared  his  horse  bringing  down  the  animal  and  his  rider.     There 

the  King  lay  prostrate  and  helpless,  with  his  legs  under  the  horse's  belly 

Capture  of  '^^^  Glanville  secured  hira.     The  Household,  like  good  and 

wmiamtlie  true  vassals,^   bound   to   share   their   master's   doom,    fought 

^°°"       it   out  till   they  were   either   killed,  or  unhorsed  and  taken 

prisoners.     Mowbray  and  Adam  of  Port  being  bound  by  no  such  ties 

made  good  their  escape.     The  Royal  prisoner  was  taken  by  Glanville  first 

to  Newcastle,  and  from  thence  to  Richmond,  Ranulf  s  official  residence, 

to  await  orders.^     Of  the  prisoners  mentioned  it  is  worth  noting  that  all 

were  bearers  of  Anglo-Norman  names,  except  one,  and  he  was  a  Fleming.^ 

The  presence  of  Flemings  in  the  service  of  the  Kings  of  Scots,  is  a  fact 

worth  noting;  so  is  the  circumstance  that  Jordan  Fantosme,  the  writer  of 

the  time,  always  speaks  of  Scotland  as  *  Albany,'  the  old  Pictish  name. 

We  left    Henry  at  Southampton,   just  landed,   on  the  8th  July,  the 
Monday  of  this  eventful  week.     His  first  care  was  to  place  his  captives 
in  safe  keeping ;  *  his  next  to  seal  his  reconciliation  with  the  clerical  world, 
and  to  testify  to  the  sincerity  of  his  remorse  for  the  death  of  St.  Thomas 
by  submitting  to  an  act  of  personal  humiliation  more  signal  than  any  that 
he  had  yet  undergone.     Leaving  Southampton  on  the  9th*  he  reached 
Canterbury  on  the  12th  July.     At  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan, 
Penance  at  at  the  West  gate  of  the  city,  he  dismounted,  put  on  a  plain 
^^®^'"     woollen  gown,  bared  his  Royal  feet,  and  so  walked  through 
rough  and  muddy  streets  to  the  Cathedral.     A  large  concourse 
of  prelates,  monks,  and  others  had  gathered  there  to  receive  the  King,  but 
by  his  orders  all  customary  ceremonial  was  dispensed  with.     At  the  thresh- 
old  he  knelt  down  and  said  a  prayer;  on  being  led  to  the  spot  where 
Becket  fell  he  kissed  it  and  bathed  it  with  tears ;  ^  having  then  confessed 
to  the  bishops  he  descended  with  reverential  trembling  '  to  the  tomb  in  the 
crypt;  there  he  lay  for  some  time  at  full  length,  prostrated  in  prayer. 
The  Bishop  of  London  then  addressed  the  people  on  the  King's  behalf, 
protesting  once  more  his  innocence  of  the  fatal  deed,  but  begging  for  their 

'  *'  Cil  d'  Aubanie  (Albany,  Scotland)  furent  mult  bons  vassaus ;  ...  En  mi  la 
bataille  serrunt  pris  communaus."    Fantosme,  356. 

2  Saturday  13th  July.  I  follow  Fantosme,  who  was  with  the  English  force,  presumably 
as  their  chaplain,  348-362.  His  presence  there  was  doubtless  the  raison  (THre  of  his 
poem.  Cnf.  W.  Newb.,  I.  183,  an  account  evidently  taken  from  Fantosme.  A  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  William  was  unhorsed. 

'  Ben.  P.,  67  ;  Hoved.,  63.  So  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  we  heard  that  the  Scots 
King's  l)odyguard  were  either  English  or  Norman  ;  Foundations^  II.  370.  For  names  of 
English  barons  taken  on  William's  side  see  Fantosme,  356-360. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  72.  Eleanor  was  sent  to  Salisbury,  the  young  Queen  to  Devizes  ; 
Norgate,  II.  159;  G.  Vigeois,  319. 

*  Ben.  P.,  72. 

*  '*  Kigavit  lacrymis  et  osculatus  est." 
'  **  Tremore  multo  et  rcverentia." 
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intercession  in  prayer  for  forgiveness  for  the  hasty  words  of  which  such 
unfair  advantage  had  been  taken ;  he  added  that  the  King  confirined  the 
church  of  Canterbury  in  all  her  fullest  rights,  granting  her  a  further  endow- 
ment of  ;;^3o  a  year  from  the  Royal  revenues.  Henry  with  his  own 
mouth  ratified  Foliot's  pledges;  then  divesting  himself  of  his  outer 
garment  he  knelt  down  with  his  head  and  shoulders  inside  one  of  the 
apertures  in  the  outer  sarcophagus  of  the  tomb,^  and  in  that  position 
received  five  formal  stripes  from  each  prelate,  and  three  from  each  monk 
present,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  given  as  about  eighty.  The 
flagellation  concluded  Henry  was  at  last  once  more  solemnly  absolved. 
But  there  he  remained,  fasting  as  he  had  come,  crouching  humbly  on  the 
l>are  floor  of  the  crypt  through  the  night,'  just  like  a  Greek  suppliant 
of  old.  When  the  time  of  Lauds  came  (3  a.m.)  he  rose  and  went  the 
round  of  the  altars  and  shrines  in  the  upper  church ;  at  daybreak  he 
attended  Mass,  and  so  finally  in  the  course  of  the  morning  was  dismissed 
in  i)eace  from  Canterbury.  At  parting  he  was  given  a  drink  of  holy  water 
in  which  some  of  the  Martyr*s  relics  had  been  dipped,  with  a  further 
portion  of  the  same  to  carry  away  in  a  phial.  I^eaving  Canterbur}*  on 
Saturday  13th  July  Henry  next  day  entered  London.* 

Great  as  the  moral  effort  involved  in  Henry's  elaborate  act  of  penitential 

humiliation  may  have  been,  his  reward  in  the   eyes  of  the   world   was 

certainly  prompt  and  signal.     The  day  following  his  vigil  at  Canterbury 

Rtnartof    ^^^'^^'^^^  ^^  capture  of  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  as  the 

WlUlain*!    reader  knows.     The  news,  brought  by  a  mounted  messenger 

^^*'*'*"    sent   by  Glanville,  reached  Westminster  on  the  Wednesday 

evening,  after  the  King  had  retired  for  the  night  (17th  July).*     A  fuller 

rc|X)rl  from  the  Archbishop  of  York  having  been  received  next  day,  the 

King  at  oni?e  started  for  Huntingdon.'     But  the  capture  of  King  William 

n^x\^^,^    had  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  rising.     On  the  21st  July 

oTttM      Huntingdon  surrendered:^  an  ad\*ance  on  the  24th  July  to 

^^^^^"^    Sileham,  close    to    Framlingham,   brought   Bigod   to    terms. 

Next  day  he  came  in,  and  yielded  Framlingham  and  Bungay,  obtaining 

leave,  but  not  without  difficulty,  to  send  off  his   Flemish  and    French 

auxiliaries  in   peace."     During  the  discussion,  conducted  apparently  on 

*  *^  Sc&).Hilis  et  cupite  indinato  in  un&ni  fenestrmniin  tiiinulL**  These  apertures  were 
mftde  to  allow  pilgrims  to  hav«  a  sitm  of  the  actual  coffin  in  which  the  body  was 
enshnne<il. 

*  See  the  account  of  E.  Grim,  liA'kef^  XL  445-447,  who  was  doabtless  present. 

*  l*crva*e,  I.  44$,  249 ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  71. 

'  J.  Kantosme,  364-372.     The  distance  from  Alnwid^  to  Loodon  by  the  old  posting 
road  is  30$  miles. 
»  /*.  IWn.  r.,  7^ 

*  liantingdon  haxin^  surrendered  Uenrr  appuvnily  kept  his  word  to  Simon  of  St. 
Lix  III.,  who  became  tail  of  lianting^lon. 

'  Bea,  r.,  72,  T3  J  l^iccio.  3&4t  j^S- 
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horseback,  the  King  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  leg  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse.  On  the  26th  July,  notwithstanding,  the  Royal  army  moved  to 
Northampton,  a  loyal  town.  There  William  the  Lion  was  brought  in  with 
his  legs  ignominiously  tied  under  his  horse's  belly  ;  ^  and  there  on  the  31st 
July  all  the  outstanding  rebel  chiefs  made  their  submission.  Hugh  of 
Puiset  yielded  Durham  and  Northallerton,  on  condition  of  dismissing  his 
nephew  the  Count  of  Bar,  who  had  landed  at  Hartlepool  on  the  day  of 
William's  capture.  Leicester's  men  yielded  Leicester,  Mountsorrel,  and 
Groby ;  Ferrers  gave  up  Duffield ;  and  loyal  assurances  were  received 
from  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Hertford,  who 
had  somewhat  suspiciously  kept  aloof.* 

Thus  in  three  weeks  time  Henry  had  restored  peace  to  England.     But 

for  himself  personally  no  time  of  rest  as  yet  had  come.     Louis, 
^JJ^Jl'    thinking  that  an  opportunity  had  offered  itself  when  Henry 

went  over  to  England,  had  recalled  the  young  King  and  the 
Count  of  Flanders  from  their  intended  invasion  of  England,  and  had  taken 

them  to  make  a  bold  attack  on  Rouen.^     But  the  Norman 
bMl^^    Barons  were  not  to  be  tempted  from  their  allegiance  to  Henry. 

Louis'  own  forces  were  barely  sufficient  to  invest  the  East  side 
of  the  city,  leaving  communication  with  the  West  across  the  bridge  of  the 
Seine  entirely  open.  Thus  provisions  flowed  into  Rouen,  while  supplies 
for  the  French  camp  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance,  through  hostile 
country.  The  chief  incident  of  the  siege  was  a  treacherous  attempt  at 
escalade  made  by  Louis  on  St.  Lawrence's  Day  (loth  August),  after  that 
he  had  voluntarily  proclaimed  a  truce  in  honour  of  the  Saint.  His  move- 
ments, however,  having  been  detected  from  the  top  of  a  church  tower, 
a  prompt  alarm  rung  out  from  the  great  bell  "  La  Rebol "  brought  the 
citizens  to  arms.* 

Henry,  having  settled  affairs  in  England,  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on 

the  6th  August,  landing  next  day  at  Barfleur.*     He  brought 
^2^5«r.    ^^^  ^^"^^  ^*s  Braban9on  mercenaries,  and  by  way  of  a  novelty, 

a  Welsh  contingent  under  Rhys.®  The  unfortunate  Earls  of 
Chester  and  Leicester,  who  had  gone  over  with  the  King  a  month  before 

'  Hove  Jen,  II.  64. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  73  ;  Diceto,  I.  385.     The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  loyal  Robert, 
was  married  to  Leicester's  sister  Hawise ;  Richard  of  Clare,  3rd  Earl  of  Hertford,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Roger  in  1173  ;  he  ^^^  married  to  Amicia,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester.    R.  Monte,  p.  258;  G.E.C.  Peerage. 

'  22nd  July,  Diceto,  386.       *  W.  Newb ,  I.  192. 

*  Ben.  P.,  74.     Diceto,  385,  gives  the  7th  August  as  the  day  of  sailing. 

*  Benedict  gives  their  number  as  looo.  They  leccived  from  the  Sheriflf  of  Hereford- 
shire £\  \%s.  I  \d.  for  corredy  or  journey  money,  presumably  from  Wales  to  Southampton, 
with  ;f 2  14J.  %d,  from  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  for  drink  {Pro  potu  VVallemium)^ 
Pipe  Roll,  20  H.  II.,  21,  121.  The  corredy  money  would  be  1 187  pennies.  But  how 
many  pennies  would  each  Welshman  require  to  support  him  on  the  way  from  the  Wye 
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had  now  to  recross  ihe  Channel,  with  WiltUm  the  Lion  as  a  companion  in 
adversity,  all  three  bound  for  Falaise.  At  BarSeur  by  an  odd  coincidence 
the  King  found  the  newly  consecrated  Prelates,  Richard  of  Canterbury 
and  Reginald  of  Bath,  on  their  way  to  England  from  Italy.'  On  the  jith 
August  Henry  entered  Rouen.  On  the  very  next  day  he  sent  out  his 
Welshmen  to  cross  the  river,  recross  it  higher  up,  and  scour  the  woods  in 
the  French  rear.  A  convoy  of  forty  waggons  laden  with  victuals  fell  into 
their  hands.  On  the  13th  August  Henry  threw  open  the  gate  leading  to 
the  French  camp,  filled  up  the  foss,  and  assumed  the  offensive.  That 
was  enough  for  Louis.  He  be^ed  for  a  truce  to  allow  him  to  retire  to 
Malaunay,  some  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Dieppe,  promising 
^^*J''  an  interview  there  on  the  morrow.  Under  cover  of  this  pre- 
tence he  burned  his  engines,  and  made  off  to  France  (14th 
August).  But  through  the  mediation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  and  his 
brother  Count  Theobald  a  conference  was  agreed  upon,  to  be  held  at 
Gisors  on  8th  September.* 

The  French  and  Flemings,  sick  of  their  losses,  and  satisfied  of  their 

lability  to  contend  with  Henry,  had  now  made  up  their  minds 

''  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  sons.     But  when  the  parties  met 

at  Gisors  no  final  arrangement  could  be  effected ;  because  Richard  was 

still  at  lai^e  and  defiant.    An  agreement,  therefore,  was  entered  into  for  a 

fresh  conference  to  be  held  at  Michaelmas  between  Tours  and  Amboise, 

with  an  interim  truce  from  which  Richard  was  expressly  excluded  iii  order 

-.  .     .     to  enable  his  father  to  bring  him  to  terms.     Henry  at  once 

kniiMd      entered  Poitou  chasing  his  son  from  place  to  place,  till  the  lad 

*""*■      (he    was   only  seventeen  years  old)   finding  himself  helpless, 

threw  himself  at    his   father's   feet,    begging   for  forgiveness.      On    a3rd 

September  the  two  rode  into  Poitiers  together  as  friends.'     K 

week  later  the  three  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and  Geoffrey  made 

"""^       their   formal    submission  to  their  father  at   Montlouis,^   near 

Tours.     "  Henry's  victory  was  so  complete  that  he  could  alTord   to  be 

generous  j  "  *  ail  that  he  required  was  submission,  with  reason- 

^JIJJJ^    able  guaranlees  against  fresh  outbreaks  in  the  future.     Pledges 

of  reciprocal  amnesty  and  restitution   were  exchanged;  no 

estates  were  confiscated ;  but  all  the  castles  fortified  since  the  beginning 

of  hostilities  would  be  dismantled.     Further,  the  King  granted  to  his  sons 

to  Southampton  ?  B7  so  many,  roughly  speaking,  must  the  estimate  of  1000  be  reduceiL 

A  penny  0  day  was  the  tegular  wage  of  a  foot -soldier-     Perhaps  the  Welshmen  would 

only  receive  a  halfpenny  a  day. 

'  Ben.  P..  ™/.,  see  above,  l63. 

'  See  Ben.   P.,  I.  74-76;  Hoveden.  11.  65,  66;  ENceto,  L  386,  387;   W.  Newk, 
19S;  K.  Monte,  265. 
'  Ben.  P.,  76 ;  Diceto,  393,  394  ;  Gervase,  I.  ajo ;  J.  Hovedeti,  66. 
*  "  Mons  Laudalus;*'  Ben.  P.,  I.  77,  and  note;  Gerrase,  1. 150;  Hoveden,  II.  67. 
'  Slubbs,  Canst.  Htsl.,  I.  519. 
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endowments  somewhat  on  the  footing  of  the  terms  so  liberally  offered  in 
the  previous  year.     The  young  King  would  have  two  castles  in  Normandy 
(of  his   father's  choosing),  with  ;^i5,ooo  Angevin  (;^3,75o  sterling)  per 
annum  ;  Richard,  as  a  more  dangerous  man,  would  have  two  non-fortified 
residences  *   in   Poitou,  with  half  the  money  revenues   of  the   county ; 
Geoffrey  would  have  half  the  inheritance  of  his  affianced  bride  Constance ; 
while  the  young  King  was  taken  bound  to  respect  Henry's  prospective 
benefactions  in  favour  of  John ;    these   would   include  the  castle  and 
earldom  of  Nottingham,  and  the  castle  of  Marlborough  in  England  ;  with 
sundry  scattered  castles  and  revenues  in  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and 
Touraine,  an  arrangement  fraught  with  endless  possibilities  of  trouble  in 
the  future.     It  will  be  remembered  that  John's  appanage  was  the  question 
that   provoked  the  final  rupture  between  young  Henry  and  his  father. 
Three   notable  prisoners  were  excluded  from   the  amnesty,  namely  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  and  Chester,  with  all  hostages 
already  actually  in  the  King's  hands.     Finally  Richard  and  Geoffrey  did 
homage  to  their  father  for  the  grants  conferred  upon  them  ;   but  young 
Henry  was  excused  the  ceremony,  out  of  regard  for  his  Royal  dignity.^ 
The  settlement  with  William  the  Lion  ran  on  similar  lines.     Neither 
ransom  nor  cession  of  territory  was  required  of  him ;  only  an 
^^^J2J^    absolute  recognition  of  the  suzerainty  of  England.     Since  the 
Conquest,  at  any  rate,  the  homages  of  the  Scottish  Kings  had 
been  couched  in  general  terms,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  open  question  whether 
the  recognition  was  rendered  in  respect  of  the  Scottish  Crown  or  only  in 
respect  of  lands  held  in  England.'     By  the  present  treaty  William  was 
required  to  declare  himself  the  liege  man  and  sworn  feudatory 
Homage  for  of  the    King   of    England    for   Scotland   and   all   other   his 
Sj^S'    possessions ;  his  undertenants,  the  Scottish  Baronage,  ecclesi- 
astical and  lay,  being  also  bound  to  render  direct  homage  to 
Henry,  as  under  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Conqueror  at  Salisbury.     To 
complete  the  subordination  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  it  was   stipulated 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  should  render  to  the  Church  of  England  *  such 
submission  as   it  ought   to  render,    and    had   rendered  under   Henry's 
predecessors,'  a  pretension   of  course  for  which   there  was   no   historic 
authority  whatever.*    As  security  William   was  required   to  give  up  as 

'  **  Duo  receptacula  idonea  unde  Regi  damnum  nou  possit  provenire." 

2  See  the  terms  as  finally  drawn  up  apparently  on  the  iith  October  (Diceto,  394)  at 
Falaise,  Fadera,  I.  30  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  "jj.  Diceto,  ji//.,  gives  the  notification  sent  over  to 
England  by  the  King.  He  also  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  of  gentle  rank  (milites)  set 
free  by  the  King  without  ransom  as  amounting  to  969 ;  while  the  young  King  liberated 
rather  more  than  1 00  men,  but  not  without  ransom. 

'  See  Foundations^  II.  174. 

*  The  claim  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  to  be  held  Primates  of  all  Great  Britain 
had  never  been  recognised  in  Scotland ;  see  Foundations y  II.  294,  and  the  notice  of 
Eadmer  in  the  list  of  authorities  at  the  end  of  Vol.  I. 
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hostages  his  brother  David  (not  styled  Earl),  four  Earls,^  and  a  string  of 
Scottish   magnates,  with  the  castles   of  Berwick,   Roxburgh,   Jedburgh, 
Edinburgh,  and  Stirling  as  material  guarantees.     The  treaty,  drawn  up  at 
Falaise,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  that  with  the   King's   sons,  was 
ratified  at  Valognes  on  the  8th  December.*    Three  days  later  Wiiham  was 
taken  over  to  England  to  be  set  at  liberty  as  soon  as  the 
Mtfree!     castles  had  been  duly  surrendered.'    About  the  beginning  of 
February  ( 1 1 75)  he  reached  his  home.*  The  prompt  acceptance 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Scots,  who  might  have  left  William  in  bonds,  and  made 
David  king,  suggests  that  the  ruling  class,  the  Anglo-Norman  Baronage, 
were  not  by  any  means  averse  to  union  with  Engkind.     In  fact  many  of 
them  had  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.* 

The  rising  of  1 1 73-1 174  "  was  the  last  struggle  in  English  history  in 
which  the  barons  were  arrayed  against  the  united  interests  of  the  Crown 
and  people."  The  rebel  Earls  rose  in  the  cause  of  feudal  insubordination, 
and  seignorial  rule,  just  as  former  Barons  had  risen  under  the  Conqueror, 
and  under  Rufus,  and  under  Henry  I.  But  the  Baronage  had  now  learned 
their  lesson,  and  accepted  their  proper  position.  In  the  next  struggle  we 
shall  find  them  siding  with  the  people  in  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  an 
arbitrary  despot.  Henry's  clemency  to  them  was  one  of  the  most  politic 
and  laudable  acts  of  his  reign.  With  respect  to  the  other  parties  concerned 
in  the  rebellion  the  arrangement  of  Montlouis  was  less  successful.  It  gave 
the  King  no  real  guarantees  for  the  future  ;  it  satisfied  no  aspirations, 
neither  those  of  the  French  ;  nor  those  of  the  continental  Feudatories  ;  nor 
those  of  the  King's  own  sons. 

*  The  Scottish  Earls  were  Duncan  IT.,  Earl  of  Fife ;  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Dunbar ; 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Mar  ;  and  Gilbride,  Earl  of  Angus. 

*  See  the  treaty  tested  at  Falaise  without  date,  Fcedera^  I.  30;  and  Ben.  P.,  I.  96  ; 
tested  at  Valognes  8th  December,  Diceto,  I.  396  ;  and  (without  date),  Liber  Nigcr^ 
Hearne,  I.  36. 

■  Diceto,  198  ;  Norgate,  II.  167. 

*  Chron.  Melrose  ;  J.  Fordun,  265. 

*  John  of  Fordun,  the  fourteenth  century  writer,  makesa  vague  allegation  of  a  general  rising 
and  massacre  of  French  and  English  settlers,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Galloway ;  p.  264. 
Mr.  Skene  accepts  his  statement  as  evidence  of  a  general  rising  of  the  Gaelic  population 
against  the  Norman  and  English  barons  (Celtic  Scotland,  I.  475).  The  evidence  to  me 
appears  very  insufficient.  In  Galloway  no  doubt  a  fratricidal  struggle  for  the  lordship 
broke  out  between  Uhtred  and  Gilbert,  sons  of  Fergus.  But  the  question  with  them  was 
not  one  of  resistance  to  English  supremacy  but  to  Scottish  supremacy.  They  wanted  to 
be  annexed  to  England.  John  of  Hoveden  the  chronicler  was  sent  to  settle  their  affairs, 
but  found  the  matter  too  delicate  for  him  to  meddle  with.  Fordun  regarding  the  matter 
in  a  fourteenth-century  light  totally  misrepresents  it. 


CHAPTER    X 
HENRY  II.  {continued) 

Measures  for  Restoration  of  Order — Dismantling  of  Castles — ^Judicial  Ciicuits  system- 
atised — Assize  of  Northampton — Rivalry  of  Canterbury  and  York — Campaign  of 
Young  Richard  in  the  Limousin — John  Lord  of  Ireland— Arbitration  between 
Castile  and  Navarre— Treaty  of  Ivry  with  France —Establishment  of  Court  of 
King's  Bench — Further  Campaigns  of  Richard  in  Aquitaine 

RESUMPTION  and  demolition  of  castles,  general  measures  of  dis- 
armament, and  the  filling  up  of  blanks  in  the  English  Church  were 
the  work  of  the  year  1175  ;  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^™^  ^^  clearing  after  a 
j(~J^^^  storm.     But  indications  that  the  clearing  would  be  short-lived 
were  not  long  of  appearing.     In  January  the  King  was  called 
from  Normandy  into  Anjou.     By  the  2nd  February  he  had  returned  as  far 
North  as  Le  Mans.^    There  we  hear  that  Richard  and  Geoffrey  did  homage 
to  their  father,  as  if  in  fact  they  had  not  done  so  before,  or  their  previous 
homage  had  in  some  way  been  incomplete  or  irregular.     Richard  was  then 
sent  off  to  Poitou,  and  Geoffrey  to  Brittany,  the  latter  under  the  guardianship 
of  Rowland  of  Dinan,  who  had  made  his  peace.^     Henry  then  went  on 
to  Normandy  for  an  interview  with  King  Louis  (Gisors,  25th  February). 
Another  visit  to  Anjou  followed ;  Henry  going  back  to  Normandy  towards 
the  end  of  March.     He  then  announced  an  intention  of  going  over  to 
England,  his  eldest  son  to  accompany  him.    But  the  misguided 
TTiwg  again  youth  refused  to  join  his  father.     He  was  still  lending  an  ear 
tronMe      ^^  insidious  counsels  from  Paris,  and  was  or  affected  to  be 
suspicious   of  the   King's  purpose  in  declining  to  take   his 
homage  along  with  that  of  his  brothers  at  Montlouis.     The  homage  tie  as 
the   reader  knows   implied  mutual  obligations.     At  length,   under  much 
gentle  pressure,^  he  came  to  his  father's  court  at  Bures  on  the  ist  April, 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  8f. 

'  Diceto  I.  398;  R.  Monte,  267;  Ben.  P.,  I.  81,  83.  Geoffrey  and  his  tutor  were 
successful  in  ousting  Eude  of  Porhoet  from  Vannes,  Ploermel,  and  Auray  ;  R.  Monte,  sup. 
See  Ben.  P-  loi,  for  his  doings  and  for  those  of  Richard  in  Aquitaine. 

»  Ben.  P.,  81,  82. 
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begged  to  be  rurgivuii ;  was  olJou'ed  to  do  homage ;  £Wore  oalhs  of 
allegiance,  and  gave  pledges  for  his  good  conduct  in  future.^  The  young 
King  was  then  allowed  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  <atber-iD-law,  returning  to  spend 
Easter  (13th  April)  with  the  King.  On  the  33nd  April  tiie  two  received 
Philip  of  Flanders  at  Caen.  The  Count  had  taken  the  Cross  on  Good 
Friday  (nth  April),  and  naturally  wished  to  make  his  borders  safe  before 

leaving  home.    At  last,  in  May,  the  two  Henrys  sailed  from 

BarHeur,  landing  at  Portsmouth  on  the  9th  of  the  month.' 

Their  English  subjects  found  them  apparently  living  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  dining  together,  and  occupying  the  same  chamber 
at  night.^     In  fact  it  would  seem  that  the  King  never  allowed  his  son  10 

pass  out  of  sighL  They  reached  London  in  time  to  assist  at  a 
V^Sufi^MT.  Synod  held  by  Archbishop  Richard  on  the  l8th  May.     Some 

nineteen  Canons  were  promulgated ;  but,  as  the  Primate 
admitted,  there  was  not  much  that  was  novel  in  them.  The  chief  noveltj' 
was  a  provision  based  on  a  Decretal  of  the  eidsting  Pope  Alexander  III.' 
under  which  married  clerks  in  minor  orders  (Doorkeepers,  Acolytes, 
Exorcists,  and  Readers)  were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives  on  condition  of 
sacrificing  all  Church  emoluments.* 

A  thanksgiving  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Sl  Thomas  followed  (28th 
May);  and  then  the  Court  moved  on  to  Reading  for  Whitsunday  (isl 
June).  From  Reading  the  King  turned  Westward  to  compel  the  Eari  of 
Gloucester  to  surrender  Bristol  Castle,  a  matter  about  which  he  had  made 

some  demur.     William  having  been  brought  to  his  duty,  the 
1^^^     two  Henrys  moved  on  to  Gloucester,  where  they  held  a  Grand 

Council  to  settle  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the 
Welsh  March  (29th  June).  Rhys  ap  Gruffudd  and  other  Welsh  Princes 
were  in  attendance.*  In  connexion  with  this  progress  we  begin  to  hear  of 
a  series  of  disgraceful  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  King.  During  the 
rising,  to  conciliate  the  gentry  and  clergy,  he  had  proclaimed  free  hunting 
in  the  Royal  forests.  Now  all  who  had  taken  advantage  of  this  license, 
high  and  low,  'learned  and  lay,'  were  brought  to  justice  and  amerced, 
though  Richard  of  Lucy,  the  Chief  Justiciar,  boldly  produced  the  King's 
warrant  for  the  liberties  taken.' 

'  See  the  notification  published  by  the  King  in  EoglMid  on  the  zoth  May,  Diceto,  40a 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  83  i  Dicelo,  I.  399. 

'  Dicelo,  sup. 

'  Epp.  Foliol  Na  368,  cited  Bishop  Stubbs. 

■  For  the  Synod  Bee  Beo.  F.,  %i, ;  Hoveden,  II.  72  ;  Geivase,  I.  351.  Of  coarse  ihe 
Etanding  questions  with  York  came  up.  Roger  would  not  appear,  because  he  could  not 
carry  bis  cross  wilhin  the  Province  of  Canterbury.  Then  he  claimed  Lincoln,  Chester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereroid  as  Suffragan  Sees,  etc 

'  Ben.  P.,  91,  gz.      The  carrying  of  arms  was  forbidden,  Dicelo,  401.     See  also 

'  See  Ben.  P.,  gz,  94 ;  Diceto,  403 ;  R.  Monte,  267. 
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In  July  the  Court  is  found  at  Woodstock,  and  there  on  the  8th  of  the 

month  Henry  held  another  Grand  Council,  largely  attended 
Cou^     by  ecclesiastics,  as  the  chief  business  was  to  provide  abbots 

for  no  less  than  eleven  vacant  monasteries.  This  was  done  : 
while  John  of  Oxford  at  last  had  his  reward  by  appointment  to  the  See 
of  Norwich  that  was  also  vacant.  Next  day  the  election  of  the  King's 
natural  son  Geoffrey  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  was  confirmed  by  Archbishop 
Richard,  under  Papal  Dispensation.  The  young  man  was  not  in  England 
at  the  time.  He  came  over  a  few  days  later,  and  was  allowed  to  make  a 
processional  entry  into  Lincoln  on  the  ist  August.  But  the  King  did  not 
ask  to  have  him  actually  consecrated  as  yet,  and  sent  him  to  Tours  for 
a  further  course  of  study. ^  From  Woodstock  the  Kings  proceeded  through 
Lichfield  and  Nottingham   to  York,   which   they  reached  on   the   loth 

August.     The  business  at  York  was  to  receive  the  stipulated 
^J^J^^'  homages  of  the  under-tenants  of  the  Scottish  Crown.     William 

and  his  brother  David  duly  appeared  with  a  long  train  of 
bishops,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  freeholders.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  15th  August,^  and  within  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's  Minster,  where 
liege  homage,  as  against  all  men,  with  oaths  of  fealty,  was  rendered  to 
Henry  and  his  son.     The  Scottish  Bishops  also  took  the  oath  that  they 

would  render  to  the  Church  of  England  such  obedience  as 
BiSb^      their  predecessors  had  rendered,  and  they  ought  to  render; 

a  very  safe  pledge  to  take.  It  is  interesting  to  hear  that 
William  did  homage  specifically  for  Galloway,  as  distinguished  from 
Scotland.  From  this  we  learn  that  Galloway,  presumably  representing  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Reged,  and  at  any  rate  being  the  unabsorbed  kernel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  still  retained  something  of  an  independent 
character.^ 

Again  at  York  we  hear  of  Forest  prosecutions,  to  which  the  sporting 

tastes   of  the  cathedral  clergy  laid  them  open.*     The  two 
Hma^^or  Yimgs   then  turned  Southwards  to  London,  and  from  thence 

again  to  Windsor,  there  to  score  another  triumph  in  receiving 
the  vicarious  submission  of  Roderic  of  Connaught.     What  had  brought 

'  Diceto,  I.  401  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  92,  93.  For  the  names  of  the  abbots  chosen  see  Bishop 
Stubbs'  note  to  Hoveden,  II.  79. 

*  J.  Fordun,  265. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  94-99  ;  R.  Hoveden,  II.  79-82;  W.  Newb.,  I.  198;  J.  Fordun,  sup. 
Henry  very  properly  authorised  William  to  reduce  the  rebellious  Lord  of  Galloway, 
Gilbert  son  of  Fergus,  who  wanted  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  Scotland,  and  hold 
directly  of  England.  Henry  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal.  See  Benedict  I.  79,  80. 
99 ;  J.  Fordun,  266.  William  reduced  Gilbert  to  subjection,  and  then  brought  him  to 
Feckenham  where  he  did  homage  to  Henry  on  the  9th  October,  1 176;  Ben.  P.,  126. 
Henry's  action  in  this  matter  gives  another  illustration  of  his  regard  for  the  rights  of  an 
over- lord, 

*  Ben.  P.,  su/>. 
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the  Irish  King  to  this  point  does  not  appear,  as  in  fact  the  English 
settlement  had  been  in  a  struggling  condition  since  Henry's  departure 
in  1172.^  Cadhla  or  Catholicus  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  the  principal 
envoy,  and  through  him  a  treaty  was  arranged  and  published  in  a  Grand 
Council  held  on  the  6th  October.  The  compact  took  the  peculiarly 
insulting  and  in  fact  preposterous  shape  of  a  *  grant'  by  Henry  to  his 
liege  man  Roderic  of  the  liberty  to  rule  under  him,  so  long  as  he  should 
serve  him  faithfully,  pay  tribute,  and  keep  both  the  districts  directly, 
and  those  indirectly  subject  to  him,'  in  peace  and  good  order,  and 
tributary  to  the  King  of  England.  The  districts  not  in  any  way  subject 
to  Roderic,  but  under  the  direct  control  of  the  King  of  England,  or  of 
his  Barons,  for  which  Roderic  would  not  be  held  responsible,  were  defined 

as    comprising   Dublin  and    its   pertinents;    Meath   and  its 
^*M?**^  pertinents,  including  West  Meath ;  Wexford  with  all  Leinster ; 

and  Waterford  and  its  county  up  to  Dungarvan.  The  tribute 
expected  from  the  Irish  was  stated  as  one  merchantable  hide  from  every 
ten  head  of  cattle.  The  Council  closed  with  the  appointment  by  Henry 
of  one  Augustine  to  be  Bishop  of  Waterford.^ 

The  year  ended  with  the  appearance  of  a  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Hugh, 

Ugo,  or  Ugoccione,  of  the  family  of  the  great  Semite  Peter 
lUnlmi.     Leonis.*     He  came  at  Henry's  invitation,  the  first  Legate  seen 

within  the  four  seas  since  the  King's  accession.  On  the 
Continent  Legatine  visits  had  been  frequent.  Ugo's  mission  might  seem 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  Archbishop  Richard,  who  held  a  commission 
as  Papal  Legate  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury;  but  as  the  Cardinal 
came  ostensibly  to  settle  differences  between  Canterbury  and  York  no 
objection  could  be  taken  to  his  coming.     He  was  received  at  Winchester 

on  the  31st  October  by  the  two  Kings.*     In  the  discussions 
^and^oSt?^  ^^^  followed  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  over  St.  Peter's 

Gloucester,  dating  at  latest  from  the  time  of  St.  Oswald,®  was 
settled  in  favour  of  York  by  the  disclaimer  of  Archbishop  Richard.  The 
more  vital  question  of  the  cross-bearing  had  to  stand  over.'  At  Canterbury, 
it  was  whispered  that  the  Legate  had  been  really  brought  over  in  hopes  of 
effecting  a  divorce  of  the  King  from  Eleanor.^     But  Hugh  gained  the 


'  See  Giraldus,  V.  308-313  ;  Song  of  Dermoid  notes,  301. 
'  "  Terrain  suam  .  .  .  et  totam  aliam  terram." 

■  Ben.  P.,  I.  I0I-I04  ;  Hoveden,  II.  83,  etc. 

•  **  Hugo     Pctrileonis '* ;     Diceto,    402;     "  Hugozun '*  ;     "Hugezun";    Ben.     P., 
X04,  112. 

•  Diceto,  I.  403. 

■  Say  from  A.D.  971,  when  Oswald,  being  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  appointed  to  be 
Iso  Archbishop  of  York  ;  F<nmdations^  I.  318. 

"  F.en.  P.,  I.  104. 
"  Gcrv^se,  I.  256. 
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execrations  of  the  entire  clergy  by  sanctioning  the  King*s  proceedings 
against  them  for  Forest  offences.^ 

The  judicial  iters  of  the  King's  justices  had  been  regularly  kept  up 
since  11 66,  but  not  apparently  on  any  settled  plan.     Some  years  one  set 
of  counties  was  visited,  some  years  another  set,  just  as  the  King  might 
direct.     He  now  resolved  to  extend  and  systematise  the  pro- 
^^^     vincial  administration  of  justice.     At  a  Grand  Council  held  at 
Northampton  on  the  25th  January  1176  he  divided  Engbnd 
into  six  circuits,  appointing  three  standing   Itinerant  Justices  for  each, 
almost  all  of  them  men  of  experience  in  the  discharge  of  judicial  functions.' 
-.  At  the  same  time  by  way  of  fresh  instructions  to  his  Justices 

North-  he  published  the  well-known  Assize  of  Northampton^  described 
•"^P^"*  as  a  re-issue  of  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  of  1166,  but  being  in 
fact  a  new  Ordinance,  with  some  of  the  old  provisions  retained.  The 
presentment  of  suspected  culprits  by  the  twelve  freemen  of  the  Hundred 
and  the  four  good  men  of  the  Township,  with  the  ultimate  reference  to 
the  Ordeal  by  Water,  is  still  the  basis  of  the  system  of  criminal  justice.  >^ 
But  the  condemned  culprit  will  now  lose  a  hand  as  well  as  a  foot ;  while 
persons  charged  with  murder  or  grosser  felony,  even  if  absolved  by  the 
Ordeal,  are  required  to  abjure  the  realm  within  forty  days  (s.  i).  Again, 
as  before,  strangers  are  not  to  be  harboured  in  any  borough  or  township 
for  more  than  one  night,  except  for  reasonable  cause  (s.  2).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  clauses  of  the  Clarendon  Assize  intended  to  mefet  possible 
opposition  to  the  Justices  by  the  sheriffs  and  the  lords  of  franchises  are 
now  rather  oddly  omitted,  as  if  those  personages  had  sufficiently  acquiesced 
in  the  new  state  of  things.  Measures  suggested  by  recent  events  were  the 
direction  to  the  Justices  to  exact  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  King  from 
all  and  sundry,  from  the  earl  down  to  the  villein  (rusticis)  (s.  6) ;  and 
the  direction  to  see  to  the  effectual  demolition  of  castles  ordered  to  be 
destroyed  (s.  8).*  The  Justices  are  given  cognisance  of  all  suits  con- 
cerning the  King,  and  all  pleas  of  the  Crown,  down  to  the  value  of  half  a 
Knight's  fee,  *  or  less ' ;  unless  the  matter  should  seem  so  doubtful  or  of 
such  importance  as  to  demand  a  reference  to  the  King  himself  *or  his 
representatives'*  (s.  7).  Of  course  the  Justices  are  charged  to  attend  to 
all  the  King's  interests,  and  to  make  careful  enquiry  after  escheats  and 
vacant  benefices,  and  heiresses  and  widows  at  the  King's  disposal  (ss.  9, 
10,  11).* 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  section  of  the  measure  is  the  fourth, 

'  Bea.  P.,   105  ;   Ger^ase  and  Diceto,  sup,  ;   and  especially  Henry's  letter,  Diceto, 
I.  410. 

*  Ben.  P.,  107  ;  Iloveden,  87.     For  notes  on  the  men  see  Foss. ;  Judges,  I.  176. 

*  "  Quod  prorsos  diruantur." 

*  *'  Ad  iUos  qui  in  loco  ejus  enint.'' 

*  Ben.  P.,  loS-iii  ;  Hovcden,  81-91 ;  Sf/tci  Chirters,  143. 
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by  which  the  celebrated  Assize  of  Mort  d' Ancestor  seems  to  be  instituted. 

Aiiiieof    ^y   ^^^  clause  it  is  provided  that  where  a  man   has   died 

Mortd'     seised,   that  is  possessed,   of   a  freehold  of  inheritance  his 

Ancestor,    i^^j^.  jg  ^^  obtain  possession  as  a  matter  of  course;    if  the 

lord  should  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  succession  of  the  heir  the  latter 
will  have  his  remedy  by  applying  for  a  royal  writ,  to  be  followed  by  an 
inquest  by  a  jury  of  the  neighbours.  Here  we  have  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin,  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  further 
class  of  cases  relating  to  the  ownership  of  land  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  local  and  private  courts,  and  the  placing  of  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  royal  courts.^ 

The  Council  of  Northampton  was  attended  by  William  the  Lion,  with 
his  bishops  and  abbots,  summoned  by  Henry  to  make  definite  profession 
of  their  subjection  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  supposed  to  have 
been  stipulated  at  Falaise.     But  when  it  came  to  the  point  the  Scottish 

ecclesiastics,  with  one  voice,  protested  that  no  such  subjection 
^Scot^o^  had  ever  been  recognised  by  their  predecessors,  and  that  none 

could  be  recognised  by  themselves.  Roger  of  Pont  TEveque 
then  rose  producing  documents  to  show  that  the  Sees  of  Whithern,  or 
(ialloway,  and  Glasgow,  at  any  rate,  had  at  times  admitted  the  supremacy 
of  York.-  But  that  did  not  suit  Archbishop  Richard,  who  interposed  at 
once  to  point  out  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  submission  it  must  be  to 
Canterbury.  So  the  King  had  to  allow  the  Scottish  prelates  to  depart  in 
peace,  without  making  any  profession  to  either  Province.^ 

Some  two  months  later  the  rivalry  of  the  two  Archbishops  led  to  a 
most  disgraceful  scene.     The  Legate   having  made  a  visitation  tour  of 

cathedrals  and  abbeys  summoned  a  general  Synod  to  meet 
^^^*    at   Westminster   on    Mid- Lent    Sunday   (14th    March).     The 

question  then  arose  who  was  to  sit  at  the  Cardinal's  right 
hand?  Roger  claimed  precedence  on  the  ground  of  seniority,  as  no 
doubt  originally  directed  by  Gregory  the  Great.*  Richard  on  the  other 
hand  maintained  that  the  precedence  of  Canterbury  under  all  circum- 
stances had  long  been  fully  established.  The  dispute  must  have  arrested 
all  business  in  the  Synod  for  several  days,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  not 
till  the  Thursday,  the  i8th  March,  that  the  Legate  finally  took  his  seat 

'  See  s.  4  of  the  Assize  of  Northampton  ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Histy,  Engl.  Law^ 
I.  147. 

^  For  early  Anglian  bishops  at  Whithern,  see  Stubbs  and  Haddan,  Councils^  II.  7, 
and  later,  25  ;  and  for  bishops  of  Glasgow  subject  to  York,  pp.  14,  21,  26.  Jocelin,  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  however,  was  able  to  cite  the  recent  Privilege  of  Alexander  III., 
declaring  the  See  of  Glasgow  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Rome  ;  id,  40,  41. 

■  Ben.  P.,  Ill,  112;  Hoved.,  91,  92. 

*  See  Foundations^  I.  177;  Beeda,  Hist,  Ecc.y  I.  cc.  27-32.  Alexander  III.  approved 
of  Gregory's  arrangement.  See  his  letter  condemning  the  notion  of  any  subjection  of 
York  to  Canterbury;  Diceto,  I.  406. 
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in  St.  Katherine's  Chapel,  Westminster,  being  a  chapel  attached  to  the 
AStnunrle  "^^'*^*  Infirmary.^  Archbishop  Richard  having  taken  his 
for  place  at  the  Cardinal's  right  hand  and  close  to  him,  Roger 
^^"^^^^^^^  coming  in  afterwards,  and  finding  the  place  of  honour  occupied, 
squatted  down  on  Richard's  knees  endeavouring  to  squeeze  himself  in 
between  him  and  the  Legate.  The  Canterbury  suffragans  of  course  flew 
to  the  rescue ;  Roger  was  thrown  down,  kicked,  cuffed,  beaten,  and  finally 
turned  out  of  the  chapel  with  his  mantle  (cappa)  torn.^  So  at  least  the 
Canterbury  writers.  William  of  Newburgh  the  North-country  man  gives 
the  more  probable  account  that  Roger  having  entered  the  chapel  first, 
and  taken  his  seat  at  the  Cardinal's  right  hand,  was  assaulted  and  dragged 
from  his  place  by  the  Canterbury  clergy.^  The  unseemly  scuffle  ended 
with  a  shower  of  citations  to  Rome,  hurled  at  each  others'  heads  by 
the  chief  actors  in  the  scene.  But  neither  appeals  nor  Synod  went  any 
farther.* 

The  young  King,  as  might  be  expected,  soon  began  to  chafe  at  the 
DiBcontent  ^"^^^^8^  *"  which  he  was  kept,  never  allowed  to  leave  his 
of  the  Tonng  father's  side,  in  fact  a  state  prisoner.  He  pressed  to  be 
*^'  allowed  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella. 
The  King  refused  his  consent;  but  eventually  gave  his  son  leave  to  go 
over  to  Normandy.  Acting  on  this  permission  young  Henry  and  his 
Queen  went  down  to  Porchester,  and  were  there  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind  to  sail,  when  on  Good  Friday  (2nd  April)  Richard  and  Geoffrey 
landed  at  Southampton.  Richard  came  to  ask  for  help  against  a  for- 
midable rising  in  the  Limousin,  Angoumois,  and  Saintonge.  The  Counts 
of  Limoges,  and  Angouleme,  and  the  Viscounts  of  Chabanais,*  Ventadour, 
and  Turenne  *  were  up  and  in  arms,^  while  Wulgrin  son  of  the  Count  of 
Angouleme,  had  actually  invaded  Poitou.®  What  Geoffrey  wanted  does 
not  appear;  but  the    three   brothers,   very   properly,   went  together  to 

spend  Easter  with  their  father.     About  April  20th  Henry  and 
^^Sm?    Richard  recrossed   the   Channel;  the  young   King  going  to 

visit  King  Louis,  while  Richard  went  back  to  Poitou.  There 
the  young  Count  began  his  military  career  with  a  brilliant  campaign,  in 
which  the  mercenaries  hired  with  his  father's  gold  carried  all  before  them. 

'  Diceto,  I.  405 ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  112. 

*  Gervase,  I.  258 ;  Birchington,  Atigl.  Sacr.,  1. 9. 

'  I.  204.  The  accounts  of  Benedict,  sup.^  and  Hoveden,  II.  92,  are  compatible  with 
either  story.  The  Gmterbury  story  really  goes  too  far.  But,  in  fact,  the  account  given 
by  Gervase  in  his  Actus  Font.  (II.  399)  is  also  compatible  with  the  York  version. 

*  The  Legate  left  England  3rd  July ;  Diceto,  I.  410,  q.v.  for  a  supposed  letter  from 
the  King  to  the  Pope  abjuring  all  that  he  contended  for  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

*  Charente. 

*  Both  in  Corr^ze. 
'  Ben.  P,  115. 

*  For  his  doings  see  Diceto,  407. 
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First  we  hear  of  a  victorious  engagement  fought  in  Saintonge,  betweeo 
m^hani-j  Saint  Haigrin'  and  Bouteville;*  then  of  a  march  into  the 
PhW  Limousin  ;  and  of  the  capture  of  Aixe^ur-Vienne,*  where  some 
OMni«igiL  fQ|.[y  men-at-arms  were  taken  prisoners.  Limoges  was  then 
attacked,  and  reduced  after  a  few  days'  siege.  Richard  then  fell  back  to 
Poitiers  to  meet  his  brother  Henry,  who  had  been  chained  to  co-operate 
witli  him  (after  24th  June).  Advancing  Southwards  again  the  two  brothers 
laid  siege  to  Ch^teauneuf  near  Angoulfime,  and  took  the  place  within  a 
fortnight.  Satisfied  with  this  achievement,  Henr?,  who  was  not  at  all  in 
earnest  in  his  opposition  to  the  rebellion,  went  back  to  Poitiers,  leavii^ 
Richard  lo  prosecute  the  war  alone.  Nothing  daunted  the  Count  went 
on  with  his  work,  and,  having  isolated  Angouleme  by  the  reduction  of 
Moulin-Neuf,*  finally  attacked  his  adversaries  in  their  chief  stronghold 
Within  a  week  Angouleme  had  capitulated,  and  Count  William  Taillefer  IV., 
and  his  son  \Vulgrin,  Aimery  Viscount  of  Limoges,  Eschivard  Viscount  of 
Chabanais,  and  Ebles  Viscount  of  Ventadour,  had  to  place  themselves 
and  their  remaining  castles  in  Richard's  hands.*  Viscount  Wulgrin  and 
certain  others  held  especially  responsible  were  sent  to  England  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  King.  On  the  21st  September  they  were  admitted 
to  terms  at  Winchester.*  Bertran  de  Born  the  great  troubadour,  who  had 
done  his  best  to  stir  up  Henry's  sons  against  their  father,  was  now  equally 
zealous  in  urging  patriotic  resistance  to  Count  Richard.'  But  the  young 
King's  attitude  was  again  fractious  and  disquieting.  He  was  gathering 
round  him  at  Poitiers  the  men  who  had  already  sided  with  him  against 
his  father.  His  acting  chancellor,  one  Adam  of  " Chirchedune,"  *  being 
found  sending  a  confidential  report  to  the  old  King  was  cruelly  flogged 
and  imprisoned  by  the  young  one.  In  fact  he  would  have  put  him  to 
death,  hid  not  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  claimed  him  as  a  clerk.* 

At  home  the  King  had  been  busy  arranging  for  the  marriage  of  another 
m«fh«mi   daughter ;  endeavouring  to  settle  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
of  tiM  EiAg'i  Archbishops ;  and  drawing  the  teeth  of  Feudalism  by  depriving 
Da<wlitor^  it  of  its  castles. 
With  respect  to  the  marriage  Henry  had  been  as  careful  to  provide  for 

'  Chaienli!  Inf. 

'  Charente,  near  Ci^nac. 

*  Hauie  Vienne,  near  Limc^es. 

*  CbaieDte,  near  Aubeterrc. 

■  August?    Se$  lien.  P.,  1.  114,  115,  110,  tit :  Hoveden,  II.  93,  and  Bishop  Stubte' 

*  Ben.  P.,  IH/. ;  Diceto,  414. 

*  Martin,  f  ranee.  111.  496;  Sismondi,  V.  519.  Dante  saw  B«rtRUi  in  h«l],  cMiyiag 
liil  own  head  in  hii  hands,  as  ■  punishment  for  the  bad  advice  he  bad  given  to'lbc 
jroang  King,'  "il  re  Giovane'";  InfirnB,  XXVIII.  I18-141,  died  Sismondi  . 

*  ChurchdowD,  Gloucestershire? 

*  Ben.  P.,  lis,  123;  HoveJ.,  94. 
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his  daughters  as  for  his  sons.  Matilda,  his  eldest,  born  in  1156,  had 
ym«iH>  been  married  in  11 68  to  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and 
Beaiior.  Bavaria.^  Eleanor  the  second,  born  in  116 1,  had  been  married 
in  1 170,  during  the  heat  of  the  Becket  struggle,  to  Alphonso  III.  of 
Castile,  a  youth  in  his  fifteenth  year.*  A  twelvemonth  earlier,  namely 
in  1 1 69,  the  hand  of  Johanna,  the  third  daughter,  had  been 
offered  to  William  II.,  *  The  Good,'  King  of  Sicily  and  Duke 
of  Apulia.^  The  relations  of  the  two  Courts,  of  common  origin  and 
parallel  history,  were  naturally  friendly.*  But  Henry's  proposal  was  not 
taken  up  at  once.  In  1176  however  the  negotiations  were  reopened. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  Elias  Bishop-elect  of  Troja,  Arnulf  Bishop 
of  Carpaccio,  and  Count  Florio  di  Camerota,  Justiciar  of  Sicily, 
appeared  under  the  escort  of  Archbishop  Rotrou  of  Rouen — a  con- 
nection of  the  Sicilian  King — to  ask  for  the  definite  settlement  of  the 
marriage.*  Henry  gave  his  assent  in  a  Grand  Council  held  in  London 
on  20th  May.  His  pledge  was  given  in  the  form  of  an  oath  taken  by 
three  men  of  rank,  at  his  bidding,  and  on  his  soul.  A  mixed  deputa^ 
tion  was  then  sent  to  Palermo  to  notify  Henry's  agreement  and  obtain 
William's  ratification.  That  formality  was  given  on  23rd  August.^  On 
receipt  of  the  concluded  compact,  as  we  may  suppose,  Johanna  was 
sent  across  the  Channel  under  the  charge  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Her  brothers  Henry  and  Richard  were  directed  to  escort  her 
through  Gaul.^  On  the  9th  November  she  was  handed  over  to  the 
representatives  of  King  William  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Rhone.®  After  a  tedious  voyage  she  reached  Sicily  about  the  end  of 
January,  and  was  finally  married  and  crowned  on  Sunday,  13th  February, 
1 177,*  having  then  reached  the  nubile  age — as  it  was  then  considered — of 
twelve  years.  ^° 

As  for  the  matter  of  the  Archbishops'  quarrel  a  Grand  Council  was  held 

*  Minden,  I  Feby.  ;  charter  cited  Green,  Princesses^  I.  223. 

*  R.  Monte,  211,  247  ;  Mariana,  De  Rebus  Hisp,,  p.  526  (ed.  1592). 

*  Becket,  VII.  26. 

*  Peter  of  Blois  was  tutor  for  a  time  to  William  II. ;  Master  Thomas  Brun,  a  man  who 
was  found  very  useful  in  the  business  of  the  Exchequer  came  to  Henry  from  Sicily ; 
Diahgus  De  Scacc.  Select  Charters,  170,  181.  In  1 172  we  find  William  and  his  mother 
interceding  with  the  Pope  for  the  ex-communicate  Bishop  Joscelin  of  Salisbury,  Becket, 
VII.  509;  while  in  1173  the  King  of  Sicily,  alone  of  European  princes,  had  written  in 
sympathetic  terms  to  Henry  on  the  conduct  of  his  sons  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  55  ;  Hoved.,  II.  48. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  115 ;  Hoved.,  II.  94,  and  Bishop  Stubbs'  notes. 

*  Ben.  P.,  117,  and  esp.  William's  letter  to  Henry,  Diceto,  413. 

'  Ben.  P.,  119,  12a  The  writers  differ  as  to  the  date  of  Johanna's  sailing,  but  she 
certainly  sailed  before  Michaelmas,  as  the  charge  for  her  squadron  of  seven  vessels  appears 
in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year. 

'  Dept.  Gard;  Diceto,  415. 

*  See  Ben.  P.,  L  157,  and  the  marriage  settlement,  p.  169 ;  Hoved.,  IL  95. 
'*  She  was  born  in  October,  1 165 ;  R.  Monte. 
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at  Winchester  on  the  15th  August  in  the  hopes  of  settling  it.     Roger  of 

^^        Pont-rEveque    taxed   the  Bishop  of   Ely  with   having  laid 

PrimAtM'    violent  hands  on  him  in  the  Legatine  Synod  at  Westminster. 

^^"•"•^     (Geoffrey  Riddel  repelled  the  charge  ;  and  Roger  accepted  his 

assurances.     But  no  final  settlement  could  be  effected  between  the  two 

Primates.     All  that  the  King's  efforts  could  obtain  was  a  truce 

for  five  years,  during  which  time  each  Archbishop  pledged 

himself  to  abstain  from  aggressive  action  against  the  other.^ 

As  for  the  resumption  of  castles,  that  was  being  carried  on  in  a  very 
«A«i   titiAn  ^ho^'ough-going  fashion.      Even  the  long  and  faithful  service 
%:Si       of  Richard  of  Lucy  could  not  secure  him  in  the  possession 
^•^1^^  of  his  castle  at  Chipping  Ongar.     In  Normandy  the  Justiciar 
William  de  Courcy  having  died  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
sent  over  to  succeed  him,  with  orders  to  take  into  hand  all  castles 
there.^     So    again   in   Ireland.      Strongbow  on  his  return    to    Ireland 
had  been  appointed  Justiciar,  vice  Hugh  de  Lacy;  he  died  5th  April 
(1176);'  whereupon  William  fitz  Aldelin  was  appointed  in  his  place; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  take  possession  of  all  castles  previously  held  in 
the  name  of  the  Earl.^     As  for  demolitions  we  hear  that  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Leicester,  Groby,   Framlingham,   Bungay,   Thirsk,   and   Kirkby 
Malzeard  were  pulled  down ;   Huntingdon  had  been  dismantled  in  the 
previous  year.* 

In  another  department  the  newly  appointed  Justices  in  Eyre  were  carrying 

out  the  instructions  of  the  Assize  of  Northampton  very  fully,  especially  in 

the  matter  of  the  Forest  prosecutions.     In  11 75  the  Pipe  Roll 

PjJJ^JJJjji^  of  the  year  (21   Henry  II.)  showed  only  one  fine,  a   heavy 

fine  of  ^100,  but  that  was  suspended.     But  in  the  following 

year  we  have  one  hundred  and   fifty  persons   in  Yorkshire  fined   sums 

varying  from  ;£^ioo  downwards  ;  while  in  the  year  after  that  again  (i  176- 

II 77),  the   Roll  shows  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  in  eleven 

counties  fined  in  sums  running  from  ten  marks  (;^6  13J.  4^/.)  to  ^100.'^ 

If  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  fined  in  the  two  years  had  only 

paid  ten  marks  each,  the  lowest  figure  given,  the  total  would  come  to  some 

TbMr  TirfiL  '^4°°°'    These  amerciaments  {misericordics)  were  very  difficult 

to  exact,  but  with  every  allowance  in  that  respect  we  could  not 

estimate  the  total  got  in  at  less  than  ;£'8ooo-;^i  2,000 ;  a  very  substantial 

"  Ben.  P.,  I.  118 ;  Hoved.,  II.  99. 

*  Ben.  P.,  124,  125  ;  R.  Monte,  271. 
■  Diceto,  I.  407. 

*  Ben.  P.,  124,  125  ;  Hoveden,  100;  Gilbert,  Viceroys,  33,  35,  37. 

»  Ben.  P.,  126,  127  ;  Hoveden,  loi  ;  Diceto,  I.  404.    The  works  at  Thirsk,  Kirkby 
Mftlzeard,  and  Huntingdon  apparently  were  never  rebuilt. 

*  See  these  figures  given  Madox,  ffisL  Exckeq.,  I-  541.    The  Pipfc  Rolls  after  the  21st 
year  of  the  reign  have  unfortunately  not  been  printed. 
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addition  to  a  revenue  that  even  before  the  troubles  of  11 73-1 174  did  not 
amount  to  ;£'2 1,000.^ 

The  arrangements  of  the  year  included  one  of  a  very  singular  character 
for  the  fresh  endowment  of  the  King's  son  John.  This  had  become 
A  new  necessary  because  the  affianced  bride  of  Maurienne  had  died 
lifllreMfor  within  a  year  of  her  betrothal.  The  inheritance  for  which 
Jolm.  ^^  King  now  manoeuvred  was  that  of  the  great  Earldom  of 
Gloucester,  with  its  English,  Welsh,  and  Norman  estates.  Earl  William, 
son  of  the  loyal  Robert,  had  no  son  living.  According  to  one  authority 
he  had  a  grandson,  Philip  son  of  a  deceased  son  Richard.*  At  all  events 
he  had  three  daughters  ;  Mabille  or  Mabel  married  to  Amauri  of  Montfort, 
Count  of  Evreux ;  Amice  or*Amicia  married  to  Richard  of  Clare,  Earl  of 
Hertford;  and  Isabel  still  unmarried.  Henry  required  the  Earl  to  pass 
over  his  grandson — if  he  really  had  one— and  at  any  rate  to  disinherit  his 
two  elder  daughters  and  concur  in  settling  the  Earldom  and  estates  on 
Isabel  and  John  ;  if  the  Pope  would  grant  the  necessary  dispensation,  the 
two  being  third  cousins.  The  elder  sisters  would  receive  from  the  King 
annuities  of  ;£'ioo  each  by  way  of  compensation.' 

The  year  1177  was  marked  by  a  series  of  Grand  Councils,  the  King 
being  evidently  anxious  to  put  the  home  government  on  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  footing  before  going  back  to  his  Continental  dominions,  where 

events  might  detain  him  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.     The 
Q^Jj^Ji^    first  meeting  was  held  at  Northampton,  about  the  middle  of 

January,  when  the  E^rls  of  Leicester  and  Chester  were 
pardoned  and  reinstated ;  the  castles,  however,  of  Mountsorrel  and  Pacy 
(Normandy)  being  withheld  from  the  one,  and  that  of  Chester  from  the 
other.  William  of  Aubigny  II.  was  also  admitted  to  the  Earldom  of 
Arundel  or  Sussex,  his  father  having  died  in  the  previous  year.*  In  March 
a  Grand  Council  of  a  special  character  was  held  in  London,  to  which  we 
shall  revert;  and  a  third  at  Geddington  (Northants)  on  the  2nd  May. 
The  business  in  hand  proving  heavy,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  in  the 
course  of  the  week  to  Windsor.     There  the  .custody  of  the  chief  castles  in 

the   North,  and  specially  of  the  Scottish  strongholds  in  the 
S^ong^^d*.  K^ing's  hands,  was  rearranged.    Roxburgh  was  given  to  William 

of  Stuteville,  vice  Archbishop  Roger  of  York ;  Edinburgh  to 
Roger  of  Stuteville ;  Norham  to  William  Neville,  vice  Roger  of  Conyers  ; 
while  the  Archbishop  was  put  in  charge  of  Scarborough,  and  Conyers  in 

*  So  the  total  for  the  15th  year,  1 168-1 169,  as  added  by  myself. 

'  So  R.  Monte,  269,  under  this  year.  '*  Ricardus  61ius  comitis  Gloecestrise  obiit  et 
successit  ei  Philippus  Alius  ejus  ex  sorore  Roberti  de  Monte  Forti.''  No  other  notice  of 
this  Philip  seems  to  be  known. 

'  28th  September,  Diceto,  I.  415  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  124 ;  R.  Monte,  308 ;  and  for  the 
names  of  the  ladies,  Complete  Peerage, 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  125,  132-135.     All  three  sign  as  Earls  on  the  i6th  March  ;  Id,  154. 
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charge  of  Durham.  Bishop  Puiset's  other  castle  at  Northallerton  was 
ordered  to  be  pulled  down,  and  he  himself  fined  aoop  marks  for  his  recent 
rebellious  conduct.^  A  further  adjournment  about  the  middle  of  May  was 
then  made  to  Oxford  ;  and  there  we  hear  in  the  first  place  of  a  conference 

held  with  a  host  of  Welsh  magnates,  headed  by  Rhys  son  of 
^J2^     Grufi*udd,  of  South  Wales,  and  David  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 

of  North  Wales ;  all  appearing  in  answer  to  the  King's  writs 
To  secure  them  in  their  allegiance  Rhys,  'the  King's  most  beloved  friend," 
received  a  grant  of  Melenith  or  South-East  Radnorshire ;  while  David,  who 
in  1174  had  been  honoured  with  the  hand  of  the  King's  natural  sister 
Emma,^  was  now  given  an  endowment  from  die  lands  of  Ellesmere  in 
Shropshire.* 

A  more  important  affair  was  the  Irish  programme  arranged.    The 

King's  son  John  would  be  Lord  Paramount  of  Ireland,'  with 
py,^j^^^  the  Earl  of  Chester  to  act  as  his  guardian  or  chief  adviser, 

presumably  in  the  event  of  his  going  over  to  take  possession. 

For  the  actual  government  of  the  Dominion  Hugh  de  Lacy 
of  iSraii^  was  reappointed  Justiciar,  vice  William  fitz  Aldelin,  who  had 

proved  unequal  to  the  situation,  de  Lacy  also  receiving  a 
confirmation  of  his  great  Meath  fief;  while  fitz  Aldelin  was  relegated  to 
his  old  position  at  Wexford.  Waterford  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
Robert  le  Poer ;  while  Limerick,  a  possession  yet  to  be  won,*  was  assigned 
to  Herbert  fitz  Herbert  and  two  other  men,  all  three  being  relatives  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Cornwall.^  The  concession,  apparently,  was  offered  to 
them  by  way  of  comp>ensation  for  the  property  of  their  deceased  kinsman 
which  had  been  seized  by  the  King.  The  kind  offer  however  was  not 
accepted,  and  so  the  grant  was  cancelled  in  favour  of  Philip  of  Braose, 
a  man  prepared  to  undertake  the  conquest.  As  for  the  original  adven- 
turers their  claims  would  be  sufficiently  recognised  by  the  grant  of  Cork 
to  Robert  fitz  Stephen  and  Miles  Cogan.  Those  men,  we  are  told,  had 
rendered   the  King  good  service  during  the  late  troubles.®       Henry's 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  160,  161. 
«  Brut.y.  T,,22J, 

*  Diceto,  I.  397  ;  Pipe  Roll,  20  H.  II.,  16,  20,  Brut.,  225. 

*  Ben.  P.,  162;  Hoved.,  II.  133.  ;^io  a  year  was  the  amount  of  the  allowance; 
Pipe  Rolls. 

*  Benedict,  I.  162  ;  and  Hoveden,  II.  133,  have  it  that  Henry  created  John  King  of 
Ireland.  But  as  John  never  on  any  occasion  styled  himself  King  of  Ireland,  only 
"  Dominus,"  their  statement  must  so  far  be  corrected. 

•  •  Raymond  fitz  Gerald,  **Le  Gros,"  bad  captured  Limerick  in  October,  1 175;  but 
found  it  prudent  to  evacuate  the  place  after  Strongbow's  death  ;  Giraldus,  V.  320-333  ; 
Song  of  Dcrtnot,  247,  317.  Henry  recalled  Raymond  and  sent  Robert  le  Poer  to  replace 
him  at  Wexford  and  Waterford  ;  Giraldus,  326-328. 

*  Reginald  died  ist  July,  1175  ;  Diceto,  I.  401  ;  Pipe  Roll,  21  Henry  IL,  37. 

*  See  Benedict  P.,  I.  161-164,  172,  221 ;  Hoveden,  IL  134;  comparing  Giraldus,  V. 
347-349- 
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dispositions  again  suggest  a  general  distrust  of  all  men  holding  rule  in 
Ireland,  and  especially  of  the  first  invaders.  Divide  et  impera  was  his 
motto  for  the  Dominion. 

The  King  made  no  reference  to  Downpatrick  and  the  conquests  in 
Uladh  (modem  Down  and  Antrim),  achieved  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  the  enterprise  and  determination  of  a  subordinate,  in  defiance  of 
the  prohibitions  of  the  King's  representative.     John  de  Courcy,  a  man 

sent  out  under  fitz  Aldelin  in  the  previous  year,  stands  pictured 
Q^^J^     to  us  as  an  ideal  leader  of  Wicking  or  buccaneering  enterprise. 

TaU,  fair,  and  large  of  limb,  of  indomitable  strength  and 
courage,  he  had  a  perfect  passion  for  fighting  and  adventure,  always  to 
the  front  in  time  of  danger.  In  time  of  peace,  we  are  assured,  he  was 
gentle  and  orderly,  as  men  of  such  stamp  commonly  are.^  He  found  the 
garrison  at  Dublin  discontented  through  inaction,  and  mutinous  from 
want  of  pay.  Despising  the  injunctions  of  fitz  Aldelin  he  gathered  round 
him  a  little  army  of  twenty-two  men-at-arms  and  some  300  others  to 
exploit  new  fields  in  the  North.  Four  days  of  rapid  marching  brought 
them  a  hundred  miles  to  the  gates  of  Downpatrick  which,  taken  by 
surprise,  was  carried  by  a  coup  de  main  {circa  ist  February,  1177).^  ^"^ 
the  Ulster  men  did  not  belie  their  ancient  reputation.  Within  ten  days' 
HisCon-  ^^"^^  Roderick  MacDunleve,  the  local  King,  appeared  to 
quefltsin  challenge  a  trial  of  strength.  De  Courcy  went  out  to  meet 
^'^•^•''  him,  and  defeated  him  after  a  severe  struggle.  But  four 
more  battles  with  alternate  results  had  to  be  fought  out  before  de  Courcy 
was  established  in  his  little  principality.^ 

But  the  telling  incident  of  the  year,  a  great  personal  compliment  to 
Henry,  chronicled  at  due  length,  was  the  reference  to  his  arbitration  of 

territorial  disputes  of  long  standing  between  the  courts  of 
^;J5^^^^  Castile  and   Navarre.     The  King's  son-in-law  Alphonso  IH. 

and  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  weary  of  fruitless  warfare,  had 
agreed  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the  King  of  England, 
as  the  Prince  of  greatest  personal  reputation  and  territorial  influence  in 
Europe."*  The  litigant  monarchs  were  doubly  related,  being  cousins  by 
paternal  descent  from  Sancho  the  Great,  King  of  Navarre  (1000-1035) ; 
while  Sancho  VI.  is  further  described  as  uncle,  presumably  maternal 
uncle,  to  the  King  of  Castile.  In  connexion  with  this  affair  three  deputa- 
tions, each  headed  by  a  Bishop,  appeared  in  England  early  in  March  ; 

'  So  Giraldus,  V.  334,  344.  De  Courcy's  parentage  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he 
came  of  a  £uni]y  settled  in  Oxfordshire  and  Somerset ;  Natl  Dicty.  of  Biog.  (J.  H.  Round). 

*  Giraldus,  338 ;  Ben.  P.  I.  137. 

'  Ben.  P.,  sup. ;  Giraldus,  343.  The  sites  of  these  battles  are  given  as  Downpatrick 
(24th  June,  1 177),  Firlee,  Uriel,  and  Newry  Bridge  (all  in  1178)  ;  /</.,  Four  Masters. 

*  See  the  agreement  for  the  reference,  dated  25th  August,  1 176;  Ben.  P.,  I.  140; 
Hoveden  II.,  122. 
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one  for  each  party;  while  a  third  or  uminre-embassy,  appointed  by 
common  consent,  came  to  hear  and  report  the  King's  decision.  Two 
doughty  champions  also  were  there,  men  of  approved  *  worth'  and 
courage,^  prepared  to  defend  their  master's  causes  in  the  lists  if  Henry 
should  wish  to  enlighten  his  judgment  by  an  appeal  to  a  battle-wager. 
On  the  9th  March  the  deputations  were  received  at  Windsor.  On  the 
13th  a  Grand  Council,  that  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  held 
in  London  to  hear  the  several  cases.  An  adjournment  to  the  i6th  of 
the  month  followed.  On  that  day  the  Council,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the  King's  award,  a  careful 
_.    Award,  compromise  adjudicating  to  either  side  a  part  of  their  demands. 

But  Alphonso  was  also  ordered  to  pay  3000  maravedis  per 
annum  to  Sancho  for  the  term  of  ten  years.' 

On  the  I  St  July  Henry  held  another  Grand  Council,  at  Winchester, 
to  make  the  last  arrangements  before  leaving  England  for  Normandy. 
The  King  of  Scots  attended  the  meeting.  On  the  9th  the  court  was  at 
Stokes  Bay,  ready  to  sail ;  but  the  King  being  troubled  with  the  injury 
to  his  leg  received  at  Sileham  in  11 74,  did  not  put  to  sea  till  the 
17th  August,  landing  next  day  at  Caplevic.    On  the  nth  September  he 

entered  Rouen.     The  young  King  and  Richard  were  there 

jl^^^   to    receive    him.'      Geoflfrey    had    accompanied    him    from 

England.     But  the  King  at  Rouen  was  also  confronted  by 

a  Papal  Legate,  Peter  of  Pavia,  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,   charged 

by  the  Pope — of  course  at  Louis'  instigation — to  insist  on  the  celebration 

^^  of  the  long  contracted  marriage  between  Richard  and  Alais 

tlM  maniac*  the  ^i^^^ch  King's  daughter,  who,  as  usual  under  the  circum- 

^^i^JT*  stances,  was  in  Henry's  keeping.*    The  Cardinal  had   been 

authorised  to  threaten  a  general  Interdict.  Henry  parried 
the  blow  by  proposing  an  interview  with  Louis.  The  meeting  was  held 
on  the  21st  September  at  the  ford  of  Saint  R^my-sur-Arve,  near  Nonan- 
court*     Henry  declared  that  the  marriage  would  take  place  as  soon  as 

the  French   King  was  prepared  to  make  over  Bourges,  and 
5J2JJ     also  the  French  Vexin*  now  alleged  to  have  been  included  in 

the  dowry  promised  to  the  young  Queen  Margaret.^  The 
end  of  it  was  that  Louis  allowed  himself  to  be  put  off  with  a  solemn  treaty 
arranging  for  a  joint  Crusade,  with  a  complete  defensive  alliance  between 

*  "  Mirae  probitatis  et  audacue.^    Fighting  '  worth  ^  of  course  is  meant 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  139-154  ;  Hovcden,  II.  120-131. 
■  R.  Monte,  273. 

*  Sismondi,  France  V.  525,  thought  the  Papal  action  brought  about  by  scandalous 
rumours  concerning  Henry's  relations  with  Alais,  the  ground  on  which  Richard  eventually 
refused  to  marry  her. 

^  R.  Monte,  273  ;  Eure  et  Loir. 

*  This  district  extended  from  the  Epte  to  the  lower  Oise. 

*  Hoveden,  143. 
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the  two  Kings  and  their  subjects.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  either 
King  on  the  pilgrimage,  the  other  to  succeed  to  the  undivided  command.^ 

Complete  as  the  accord  was  to  be,  Henry  had  the  dexterity  to  keep 
out  two  or  three  matters  in  which  he  was  interested.  One  was  the  right 
to  the  custody  of  the  heiress  of  Deols  and  Chateauroux  in  Bern,  who 
had  been  spirited  away  by  her  relatives  to  keep  her  from  the  hands  of 

Hemrin    ^^  ^^^%  of  England.      Henry  entered   Berri   in  force,  and 

Berrland    compelled  the  surrender   of  the  girl.^      Another  matter  was 

Aavergne.   ^^  question  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  King  of  France 

and  those  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  over  Auvergne.     The  Auvergnat 

Barons  were  prepared  to  concede  everything  to  the   Duke  except  the 

appointment  to  the  Bishopric  of  Clermont.     But  this  matter  had  to  be 

referred  to  arbitration.      Yet  another  piece   of  business  transacted   by 

Henry  while  in  the  South  was  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  county 

The  Conntv  ^^  ^^  Marche,  another  fief  held  of  Aquitaine.     Count  Aude- 

ofLa       bert  V.  being  childless,  and  intent  on  joining  the  Crusade, 

''*'^*'  sold  his  inheritance  to  the  King  for  a  sum  of  money.  We 
are  told  that  Henry  paid  the  price.'  But  if  he  did  for  once  he  was 
outwitted,  as  the  purchase  was  never  completed,  the  Lusignans  succeeding 
in  keeping  him  out  of  it.* 

The  proposed  joint  Crusade  of  course  came  to  nothing ;  but  we  do  hear 
of  joint  action  by  the  two  Kings  for  the  suppression  of  the  heretical  views 

ReUffiou    ^^^  ^^  ^P^'^  ^^  ^^  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Lombers,*  still 

Movemmt  in  kept  spreading  in  Languedoc.     In  fact  the  sectaries  were  so 

T^Tig^Mioa  ^^j^  ^^^  strong  that  the  Bishop  of  Alby  at  this  time  was  a 

prisoner  in  their  hands.  They  are  spoken  of  as  calling  themselves  the 
Bons  Homfnes^  an  appellation  that  would  seem  to  connect  them  with  Poor 
Men  of  Lyons.  But  with  respect  to  their  tenets  we  labour  under  this 
difficulty  that,  as  we  shall  see,  under  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them 
they  tendered  an  orthodox  creed  on  all  points  save  one.     To  judge  by  the 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  178-194  ;  Gervase,  I.  272  ;  Hoveden,  sup.  The  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Ivry. 

*  See  Ben.  P.,  I.  132,  194,  195 ;  R.  Monte,  274. 

'  Ben.  P.,  196,  197 ;  G.  Vigeois,  324,  The  former  gives  the  price  as  15,000  livres 
(^Angnnn\  the  latter  as  5,000  marks  (English),  not  quite  so  much. 

*  **The  Lusignans  had  possessed  themselves  of  half  the  county.  Matilda  of  Angou- 
leme,  the  next  of  kin  to  Count  Audebert,  was  admitted  to  the  remainder  by  Richard  as 
over-lord,  who,  according  to  Geoffrey  of  Vigeois,  intended  to  marry  her.  She  ultimately 
married  Hugh  Le  Brun  IX.  of  Lusignan,  and  thus  imited  the  two  portions  of  La 
Marche ;  **  Ben.  P.,  «//.,  note  Bp.  Stubbs. 

*  For  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Lombers  (near  Alby)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Labbe, 
Com.  X.  1470,  and  Mansi,  XXIL  159.  A  careful  abridgment  is  given  by  Hoveden 
under  the  year  1176,  but  1 165  seems  the  accepted  date  ;  see  Hoved,  IL  106,  note  Bp. 
Stubbs. 

'  Qui  se  Bonos  Homines  appellari  fecerant,  Ben.  198. 
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articles  on  which  they  were  pressed  by  their  opponents,  they  seem,  besides 
holding  independent  views  as  to  infant  b84>tism  and  the  Euduutst,  to  have 
entertained  tenets  of  Manichsean  character,  such  as  that  of  the  Two 
Principles  of  Good  and  Evil;  extreme  asceticism  in  conjugal  relations; 
denial  of  the  merit  of  alms-giving,  and  the  like.^    To  meet  the  growing 

evil  the  two  Kings  at  first  proposed  a  personal  expedition  to 
*(SSic^^  Toulouse  to  clear  the  land  of  such  sinners.      On  second 

thoughts  they  contented  themselves  with  appointing  an 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  reason  with  them,  and  convert  them  (1178)* 
The  Cardinal  Peter  took  the  lead,  with  the  Archbishops  of  Bourges,  and 
Narbonne,  and  the  English  Bishop  Reginald  of  Bath,  and  others  to 
support  him ;  while  Count  Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Viscounts  of 
Turenne,  and  Chiteauneuf  would  provide  the  support  of  the  secular  arm. 
The  Bishop  of  Alby  having  been  rescued  from  captivity,  the  Cardinal  on 
reaching  Toulouse  was  able  to  lay  hands  on  one  Pierre  de  Mauran,  a 

man  of  wealth,  and  a  chief  supporter  of  the  sectarians.  He 
l^^^i^^l^^,allowed  himself  to  be  frightened  into  submission,  and  by  way 

of  penance  to  be  publicly  flogged  through  the  streets  by  the 
Bishop  of  Toulouse.  His  punishment  induced  many  others  to  come  in  and 
conform.  But  two  'false  brethren,'  by  name  Raymond  and  Bernard,  men 
who  had  been  active  in  preaching,  asked  for  and  obtained  leave  to  come 
under  safeconduct  to  explain  their  views.  The  Legate  received  them  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  when  they  gave  in  a  written  profession  that  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  seemed  orthodox.  When  however  he  came  to  ask 
for  further  explanations  on  certain  points,  he  found  that  the  men  were 

unable  to  converse  in  Latin ;  and  so,  as  he  tells  us,  he  had 
'^Jj^JJH^  to  stoop  to  the  absurdity  of  discussing  doctrinal  questions  in 

the  vulgar  tongue.*  The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  church 
of  St.  James,  where  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  crowd  Raymond  and 
Bernard  repeated  their  confession.  On  the  question  however  being  put 
whether  they  had  always  held  the  same  views,  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and 
others  sprang  up  to  declare  that  they  had  often  heard  them  preach 
doctrines  wholly  diflerent.  The  Legate  then  asked  if  they  would  swear 
to  the  honesty  of  their  present  profession ;  but  there  the  men  drew  back, 
averring  that  they  held  oaths  to  be  unlawful.  *  Swear  not  at  all,*  was  their 
principle.'  As  on  this  point  they  remained  contumacious  they  were 
formally  excommunicated  and  *  handed  over  to  Satan.'  * 

*  On  these  points  compare  the  proceedings  at  Lombers  uH  sup,  most  singularly  on  a 
par  with  those  at  Toulouse,  as  below  ;  see  also  G.  Vigeois,  326. 

'  "  Necesse  fuit  nos  illis  condescendcre,  ct  de  ecclesiasticis  sacramentis  .  .  .  quamvis 
satis  erat  absurdum,  vulgarem  sermonem  habere." 

*  Matt  V.  34. 

*  **  Satanae  traditos."  See  Ben.  P.,  and  the  report  issued  by  the  Cardinal,  I.  199-206  ; 
also  a  report  by  Heniy  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  213  ;  Hoved.  It.,  151-166;  also  generally 
Vic  et  Vaissete  IV.  273-279. 
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Henry,  who  apparently  had  remained  abroad  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  at  Toulouse,  returned  to  England  in  July,  landing  on  the  15th 
of  the  month  at  a  place  given  as  *  Dighesmuta.'  His  first  care  we  are  told 
was,  as  usual,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  On  the  6th 
of  August,  being  at  Woodstock,  he  knighted  his  son  Geoffrey,  who  straight- 
way went  off  to  emulate  his  brothers  by  practising  feats  of  arms  on  the 
borders  of  France  and  Normandy.^  Tournaments  of  which  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  in  England,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  abroad ;  ^  so  much  so 
that  a  year  later  they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Third  Lateran 
Council.' 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  and  of  the  following  spring  further  important 
changes  were  made  in  the  judicial  system  of  England.  Henry^s  legal 
reforms,  his  Assizes  of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  and  other  measured 
had  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  business  brought  before  his  courts. 
The  feigned  actions  for  the  ratification  of  contracts  or  the  conveyance  of 
land  known  as  "  Fines  "  (Jinaiis  concordid)  begin  to  appear  about  this  time.* 
To  meet  this  increase  the  King  evidently  tried  various  experiments.*  The 
Pipe  Roll  for  the  year  1175  (^^  Henry  H.)  shows  a  group  of  three  judges 
in  attendance  on  the  King  in  his  progresses ;  so  that  his  peregrinations 
became  an  extra  judicial  circuit.  The  matter  brought  before  these  judges 
is  entered  as  "/«  curia  Regis^^ ;  the  business  transacted  by  the  Justices  in 
Qri«ln  of  tlie  ^y^^  not  being  so  entered*     We  now  hear  that  the  King 

Ck>iirtof  having  heard  complaints  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  circuit 
King's  Bench,  jy^ggg — eighteen  in  number  at  the  time — *  chose  five  men, 
two  clerks  and  three  laymen,  who  were  not  to  depart  from  the  King's  Court, 
but  were  to  remain  there  to  hear  complaints  from  all  men ;  matters  that 
they  could  not  decide  to  be  brought  before  the  King  and  his  Wise  Men.'^ 
Prima  facie  a  bench  of  judges  attached  to  the  King's  Court  would  be  an 
itinerant  body.  But  the  tribunal  that  does  emerge  from  the  legal  records 
of  the  next  few  years  is  a  permanent  central  court,  sitting  mostly  at 
Westminster,  a  Curia  Regis  in  a  restricted  and  special  sense,,  the  original 
of  our  CoUrt  of  King's  Bench.  This  tribunal  would  be  distinct  from  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  although  the  same  men  might  often  sit  on  both ;  it 
would  also  have  to  be  distinguished  from  the  King's  ordinary  Council  or 
Curia  Regis  in  the  larger  and  older  sense.*    The  reservation  of  special 

*  Ben.  P.,  198,  206,  207 ;  Diceto,  L  426. 

'  See  Guili,  Le  Mareschal^  I£.  pp.  90-182.    The  young  King  figured  in  several  of  these 
engagements. 

■  Ben.  P.,  I.  226. 

^  The  first  *♦  Fine  "  so  far  traced  belongs  to  the  year  1 175  ;  Round,  Feudal  England^  509. 

*  See  Diccto,  I.  434,  435.    *  Round,  sup.  510,  511. 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  107.     It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  passage  is  omitted  by  Hoveden, 
a  man  acquainted  with  the  business  of  the  Courts. 

*  See  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  11.  Ixxi.;  and  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng,  Law^ 

I-  153*  154. 
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cases  for  the  bearing  of  this  body  (the  King  and  his  Wise  Men)  takes  us 
back  on  the  one  hand  to  the  old  Witenagemot ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
brings  us  down  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  our  Privy  CounciL 

That  the  chronicler  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  King  in  establish- 
ing his  new  Central  Court  was  influenced  by  complaints  as  to  the  number 
of  his  justices  in  eyre  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  fact  thai  in  the 
following  spring  their  number  was  increased.     In  1176  the  country  had 
been  mapped  out  in  six  circuits  with  three  judges  for  each.     In  a  Grand 
Council  held  after  Easter  (ist  April)  T179  the  circuits  were  rearrai^ed, 
and  reduced  from  six  to  four ;  but  the  number  of  judges  on  each  was 
raised  to  five  and  in  one  case  to  six.     The  juices  appointed  in  1176  had 
apparently  all   been  laymen  j   now  the  names  of  the  trusty  Bishops  of 
Winchester,  Norwich,  and  Ely  head  the  lists  on  three  of  the  circuits,  with 
JodioiBi     *'^^'   °*^  Ranulf  Glanville  on   a  fourth.^     The  orbits  of  the 
Cltenlta     circuits,  and  the  judges  to  serve  on  them  might  vary  at  the 
sriMmatia.  t^^^^^  pleasure.     But  with  all  modifications  the  institution 
has  become  permanent     Hardly  a  year  passes  by  without  a  visitation  of 
some  part  of  Efigland.*     To  this  same  Council  of  Windsor  has  been 
ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Assize,  a  fitting  corople- 
^J^2ifc      ment  to  the  Assizes  of  Novel  Disseisin  and  Mort  d'Ancestor. 
This  measure  in  effect  brings  all  suits  for  the  possession  of 
land  under  the  protection  of  the  King's  justice.     It  declares  that  no  man 
need  answer  for  his  freehold  without  royal  writ,  and  further  that  any  suit 
for  the  possession  of  land  brought  in  a  feudal  court  may  at  the  instance 
of  the   '  tenant '  be  removed  into  the  King's  Court  to  be  tried  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.' 
In  connexion  with  these  affairs  we  must  notice  the  retirement  and 
ji^jj^  ^    death  of  Richard  of  Lucy,  the  Chief  Justiciar,  who  for  five- 
Uchard     and-twenty  years  had  been   faithful   to  his  master  without 
oflnoy.     being  unjust  to  the  people.     He  resigned  his  office  about 
the  month  of  April,  taking  the  habit  of  an  Augustinian  Canon  in  the 
Priory  of  Lesnes  or  Lessness  (Kent),  just  founded  by  himself,  and  there 
aiaavUle    ^^   passed  away  in  July.*     The  great  post   left  vacant   was 
onitf      given  just  a  year  later  to  Ranulf  Glanville,*  who  for  nine 
^■■*''"'    years  filled  it  with  not  less  ability  but  with  greater  posthumous 
fame  than  his  predecessor. 

In  August  England  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  King  of  France. 
Louis'  son   Philip,  the   Heaven-sent   Dimdonni,    the  future   '  Augustus,' 

■  See  the  names  all  given,  Ben.  P.,  I.  238  ;  Hoveden,  II.  190. 
'  Pollock  and  Majtland,  I.  156,  157. 

•  See  Pollock  and  Mailland,  I.  147.    The  dating  of  the  Assiie  is  due  10  Mr.  J.  H. 
Round,  Athenaam,  2lflh  Jauiiary,  1S99. 

'  Ben.  P.  and  Moved.,  sup;  Gervaae,  I.  aga,  293. 
'April,  1180 i  Hoveden,  11. aij. 
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being  on  the  point  of  completing  his  fourteenth  year,*  his   father,  un- 
deterred by  Henry's  experiences,  resolved  to  have  him  crowned 
by  anticipation,  as,  no  doubt,  he  himself  had    been.     The 
15th  August  was  fixed  for  the  ceremony.     But  the  lad  fell  ill  from  fatigue 
and  exposure,  and  the  shock  of  being  run  away  with  by  his  horse  when 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Compi^gne,  and  so  benighted,  and  lost,  until 
found  and  brought  home  by  a  grimy  charcoal  burner.*     The  King  then. 
On  Pii-      ^^  obedience  to  a  monition  conveyed  to  him  in  his  sleep  by 
grlmaireto  apparitions  of  St.   Thomas,   thrice   repeated,  resolved  on  a 
Cantertrary.  pijgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  Martyr.     A  safe-conduct  having 
been  duly  obtained  he  landed  on  the  22nd  August  at  Dover,  where  Henry 
was  in  waiting  to  receive  him.     The  two  went  on  next  day  to  Canterbury. 
Louis'  offerings  at  the  tomb  were  commensurate  with  the  occasion.     They 
included  a  gold  cup;  a  grant  of  100  modii  of  wine  in  perpetuity  to  be 
received  at  Poissy^;  with  an  exemption  from   Customs'  duties  for  all 
articles  to  be  exported  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  monks.     After  a 
stay  of  two  days,  Louis,  still  escorted  by  Henry,  returned  to  Dover.     On 

Coroaation  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  recrossed  to  Wissant.  Philip  having  recovered 
ofhiBBon  his  health,  fresh  orders  were  issued  for  his  coronation,  to  take 
^"^^  place  on  the  ist  November.  The  ceremony  this  time  duly 
took  place,  the  hallowing  being  performed  by  Becket's  friend  William  of 
Blois,  late  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  now  of  Rheims,  and  brother  to  Queen 
Alais.  Among  the  dignitaries  present  was  the  young  King  Henry,  who 
carried  the  crown,  while  the  Count  of  Flanders  carried  the  sword  of  state, 
"Joyeuse,"  the  reputed  sword  of  Charlemagne.  Poor  King  Louis  was 
unable  to  appear.  On  his  return  from  England  he  took  a  chill,  and  was 
prostrated  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  affecting  his  whole  right  side.* 

If  all  the  world  stood  in  awe  of  Henry,  as  we  are  told,'  his  authority  in 

Aquitaine  and  Brittany,  at  any  rate,   was  not  undisputed.      In   those 

districts  disaffection  was  chronic.      Not  a  year  passed  but  the  young 

Count  of  Poitiers  had  to  take  the  field  against  rebels.     In  less  than  six 

months  after  the  successful  Limousin  campaign  of  1176  Dax 

▲qS^iSlm    ^"^  Bayonne  were  in  revolt,  and  had  to  be  reduced.     Richard 

took  the  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  establish  order  on  the 

Navarrese  frontier  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  Compostella  (December 

'  He  was  bom  22nd  August,  1 165 ;  R.  Monte ;  Rigord,  Di  Gtstis  Philipp'h  Bouquet, 
XVII.  5. 

-  Rigord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  4,  5  ;  Sismondi,  France,  V.  558 ;  Lavisse,  France^  III.  74. 

■  Poissy  being  on  the  Seine  below  its  junction  with  the  Yonne,  the  wine  would 
presumably  be  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 

^  Ben.  P.,  I.  240-243  ;  Hoveden,  II.  192-194 ;  Gervase,  I.  293  ;  Grandes  Chron.^ 
IV.  10. 

*  So  Waller  Map,  De  Nugis  Cur,^  60.  "  Rex  noster  Henricus,  cujus  potestatem  lotus 
fere  orbis  timet." 
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1176-January  1 1 77).*  Late  in  11 77  his  brother  Geoffrey  was  sent  with 
a  force  to  bring  Guiomar  of  Lfon  to  sabjection';  while  the 
^^*  King  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  to  invade  Berri  to  assert  his 
rights  over  the  hand  of  an  heiress.'  In  1178  the  insabordinate  Count  of 
Bigorre  fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard,  and  had  to  purchase  his  liberty  by 
the  surrender  of  Clermont  and  Mont  Brun.^  An  ineffectual  siege  of  Pons, 
the  seat  of  Geoffrey  of  Rancogne  ended  the  year.*  The  warlike  young 
Count,  however,  returned  to  the  charge  in  11 79,  with  more  complete 
BaooMses  of  success.  Towards  Easter  (9th  April)  the  investiture  of  Pons 
Kieiiard  and  was  resumed.  In  Easter  week  a  force  led  by  Richard  in 
^**®***^'  person  captured  Richemont;  and  in  the  following  week  he 
won  Gensac,  Marcillac-Lanville,  and  Anville.  In  each  case  the  fortifications 
were  immediately  razed.*  At  the  beginning  of  May  siege  was  laid  to 
Taillebourg,  a  place  fenced  in  with  triple  works,  and  generally  considered 
impregnable.  The  Count  began  his  attack  in  the  remorseless  style  of  the 
old  Conqueror,  namely  by  devastating  the  country  far  and  wide  to  cut  off 
supplies.  A  sally  undertaken  as  if  for  very  shame's  sake  on  the  8th  May 
ended  disastrously,  Richard  not  only  repelling  the  attack,  but  forcing  his 
way  into  the  town  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives ;  two  days  later  the  castle 
surrendered.^  Geoffrey  of  Rancogne,  brought  to  the  end  of  his  resources, 
then  yielded  Pons.  By  the  end  of  the  month  Wulgrin  Taillefer  III.,  the 
rebel  of  1176,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  father,  had  to  inaugurate  his 
accession  to  the  title  by  giving  up  the  walls  of  Angouldme  to  be 
dismantled.  Crowned  with  laurels  Richard  went  over  to  England  to 
be  congratulated  by  his  father.®  In  Brittany  Geoffrey  had  found  it 
necessary  to  deprive  Guiomar  of  almost  all  his  possessions.^ 

»  Ben.  P.,  I.  131,  132. 

•  R.  Monte,  274,  275. 
»  Ben.  P.,  175,  176. 

•  Gen  or  Haute  Garonne  ?    Both  names  are  found  in  each  department 

•  Both  in  Charente  ;  Ben.  P.,  213 ;  cnf,  G.  Vigeois,  327. 
'  Id,    AH  these  places  are  in  Charente. 

'  Diceto,  I.  431,  432.     Benedict,  sup,^  gives  the  siege  of  Taillebourg  as  only  lasting 
3rd-5th  May. 

•  Ben.  P.,  sup. ;  R.  Monte,  281,  282. 

•  Ben.,  239  ;  Monte,  sup. 


CHAPTER   XI 
HENRY   II.   {continued) 

A.D.  1179-1182 

Accession  of  Philip  II.  of  France,  **  Augustus " — Treaty  of  Ivry  renewed — Henry 
mediating  between  Philip  and  his  Relations— Henry's  Sons  supporting  Philip  in 
the  Field — ^Troubles  in  Aqnitaine — Dissensions  in  the  Royal  Family — Richard 
renouncing  Allegiance  to  the  Young  King — ^The  Young  King  and  Geoffrey 
supporting  Aquitanian  Insurgents  against  the  Elder  King  and  Richard — Death  ot 
the  Young  King  Henry 

WITH  the  coronation  of  his  son  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.  came  practically 
to  an  end.     During  the  remaining  months  of  his  life(ist  Novem- 
AnfiMsi      f  ^^»  1 1 79-1 8th  September,  1180)  no  account  was  taken  of  the 
Philip  n.    paralytic  King.  Young  Philip  II.  began  to  reign ;  and  he  soon  let 
of  France,    ^y^^  world  see  what  the  working  of  boy-government  might  prove 
to  be.     His  first  recorded  act  was  an  unprovoked  attack  upon 
ffOYOTment  ^^^  Jews.     We  are  told  that  he  had  heard  from  his  playmates 
of  the  wicked  people  who  used  to  crucify  a  Christian  child  on 
Good  Fridays  by  way  of  mockery — a  slanderous  and  preposterous  legend 
only   too   widely   current.^       Having   made   enquiry,  and   found,  as   he 
supposed,  that  the  charge  was  well-founded,  Philip  ordered  all 
^2S^SJJ  the  Jews  in  his  kingdom  to  be  arrested  in  their  synagogues  on 
a  given  Saturday  ;  while  all  their  valuables  were  to  be  seized.^ 
Philip's  next  step  was  to  break  with  his  father's  advisers,  namely  his  own 
mother  Alais,  and  her  four  brothers  Theobald  of  Blois,  Henry 
Ufl^l^thi^  of  Champagne,  Stephen  of  Sancerre  and  Archbishop  William, 
late  of  Sens  and  now  of  Rheims.     Discarding  these  he  took 
for  his  Mentor  his  God-father  Philip  of  Flanders.     At  his  suggestion  he 

*  A  case,  that  of  St.  Richard  of  Paris,  had  been  alleged  in  1 1 79,  W.  Le  Breton  and 
Rigord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  66,  6.  For  the  celebrated  case  of  "  St.  William  of  Norwich," 
A.D.  1 144,  see  Monasiio,  Annals^  IV.  25,  and  R.  Monte,  251  ;  for  cases  at  Blois,  A.D. 
1 1 72,  and  Gloucester, /</.  and  250;  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  1181,  Chron.  Melrose;  at 
Winchester,  1192;  R.  Devizes,  56  (Eng.  Hist.  Socy.) ;  also  Gervase,  I.,  296,  for  the 
Bury  case. 

*  Rigord,  sup» ;  Diceto,  II.  4. 

SOS 
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proceeded  to  marry  the  Count's  niece  Isabel,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V. 

of  Hainault  by  Margaret  of  Flanders  (April  i  iSo).    The  match 
Hi^^JJL^   was  by  no  means  a  bad  one  as  it  gave  the  French  Crown  the 

first  accession  of  territory  that  it  had  yet  enjoyed,  namely  the 
County  of  Artois  with  St.  Omer  and  Arras,  given  over  by  the  Count  as 
his  niece*s  portion  ^ ;  while  he  further  proposed  to  make  the  lady  his 
heir,  and  failing  issue  of  his  own  to  settle  on  her  Flanders  South  of 
the  Lys,  with  the  Vermandois,  the  latter  a  French  fief  that  he  held  in 
right  of  his  wife  Isal)el.'  From  another  point  of  view  the  marriage  was 
considered  to  shed  lustre  on  the  house  of  Capet  by  linking  it  with 
that  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  French  Magnates  thought  fit  to  rail 
against  the  alliance  as  disparaging.  Isabel  however  having  been  married 
at  lki|>aume  in  Artois,  was  brought  to  Paris  to  be  crowned.  The 
ceremony  was  iKTformed  at  St.  Denis  on  the  iQlh  May,  by  Guy  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  a  direct  slight  to  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.'  Lastly 
we  hear  that  the  old  King  was  deprived  of  his  Seal,  lest  he  should  in 
any  way  interfere.^ 

To  re|>ort  on  the  situation  created  by  the  practical  advent  of  a  new  reign 
the  younger  Henr)*  had  gone  over  to  England  at  the  end  of  March.* 

Alx>ut  the  middle  of  April  he  and  his  father  came  over  to 
wSSSft^   Normandy  together ;  on  the  28th  June  they  had  a  conference 

at  the  familiar  place  between  Trie  and  Gisors  with  Philip  and 

the  l'*rench  Magnates  ;  when  Henry  came  forward  to  play  the  graceful  part 

of  mediator  as  Ix'twcen  the  young  King  of  France  and  his  relatives  of  the 

House  of  Blois,  Henry  s  old  enemies.     Philip  was  induced  to  make  friends 

with  his  uncles ;  to  make  an  immediate  provision  for  his  mother ;  and  to 

agree  to  rcsjicin  her  appointed  dower  in  the  future.     With  Henr>'  he 

Tnatf  of   *^"^^^^^  *  treaty  confirming  that  of  Ivry  as  a  league  of  amity 

tny       and  dcfcnsi\*e  alliance ;  but  without  any  agreement  as  to  taking 

^***'"***'  the  Cross.     In  view  of  the  influential  position  at  the  French 

Court  held  by  the  Count  of  Flanders  Heiu*y  thought  it  expedient  to  revive 

the  old  treaty  of  retainer,  granting  PhiHp  1000  marks  (^666  13s.  4d.)  a 

year,  in  consideration  of  his  being  ready  with  500  men-at-arms  for  forty 

da>"s*  service  in  each  year,  if  called  upon.*     Louis  VIL,  the  weak  petty 

King,  having  passed  away,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  13th  September, 

*  Lavisse,  Aniifiv.  III.  S5. 

*  Sister  of  Raoul  or  Ralf^  II.,  whom  the  saccceded  in  1163  ;  Giimldus,  VIII.  229 
note  Warner. 

*  lien.  P.,  I.  244-246;  R.  Monte,  289,  290;  Diceto,  II.  5;  Giialdns,  VIII.  228; 
Rigofx).  7  and  note. 

«  Diceto,  II.  6. 

*  joth  March,  Ben.  P.  mp.  1st  April,  IHceio,  II.  5, 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  246-249;  Dkelo,  II.  61    See  also  the  letter  of  Uennr  to  Glanviile, 
Giraklas,  VIII.   iSS.    GlanTille.  as  diief  jQstidar,  acted  as  Regent' in  the  Kii^*s 
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a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Ivry  was  immediately  sealed  by  Philip 
and  Henry.* 

A  blow  much  felt  by  Henry  as  a  domestic  calamity,  though  his  own 

Downfall  of  P^^^^'^*^  ^^^"^  '^o*  affected  by  it,  was  the  fall  of  his  distinguished 

Hmrytbe   son-in-law   Henry   the  Lion,   Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria; 

^^"^       "  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  mediaeval  history." 

He  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Emperor  by  withdrawing  his  support 

in  Italy  in  11 75,  during  the  war  with  the  Lombard  cities.     He  had  many 

enemies  among  his  own  feudatories,  and  the  German  nobility,  and  an 

especial  one  in  Philip  of  Heinsberg  Archbishop  of  Cologne.     At  the  return 

of  Frederic  to  Germany  in  1178  Henry  was  attacked  on  all  sides.     Having 

attempted  to  remonstrate  he  was  treated  as  the  guilty  party,  and  called 

upon  to  answer.     He  failed  to  appear.    At  a  final  citation  issued  for  a  Diet 

to  be  held  at  Wiirtzburg  on  the  13th  January  1180  he  refused  to  come 

except  under  safe  conduct ;  whereupon  he  was  declared  guilty  of  treason, 

and  sentenced  to  utter  forfeiture.     On  the  13th  April  his  great  inheritance 

was  broken  up,  and  distributed  among  his  adversaries.     The  King  was 

much  distressed,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he  felt  that  he  was  powerless 

to  intervene.* 

Henry  having  spent   the  winter  abroad  was   preparing  for  a  visit  to 
England  in  the  spring  (1181);  but  was  detained  for  three   months   by 
successive  incidents.     In  contemplation  of  his  crossing  he  had  an  interview 
on  the  27th  April  with  Philip  at  the  ford  of  Saint-R^mysur-Arve,  near 
AppMls  to  Nonancourt.     There  they  were   presented   with  copies  of  a 
Henry.      Papal  Encyclical  loudly  calling  for  help  to  Jerusalem,  now 
Help  for     openly  threatened  by  Saladin,  but  under  the  helpless  rule  of  a 
Jenualem.  jeper,    Baldwin   IV.'      The   Kings   were   deeply   moved   by 
Alexander's  representations ;     but    could    not    promise    any    immediate 
assistance.*    Next  day,  Henry  having  moved  towards  the  coast  he  was  met 
by  Bishop  Puiset's  nephew  Hugh  Count  of  Bar.     This  man  in  1174  had 
brought  over  troops  to  support  the  rebels  in  England,  but  he  now  had  the 
assurance  to  ask  the  King  for  a  subvention  to  enable  him  to 
i^^aSiito.    carry  out  a  crusade  against  the  Moors  and  Publicani  of  Spain 
enjoined  on  him  by  the  Pope.     Henry  answered  that  if  the 
Count  would  go  to  Palestine  instead  of  Spain  he  might  give  him  something. 
The  progress  towards  Barfleur  was  resumed,  to  be  again  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  William  the  Lion  and  his   brother   David.*     Henry  had 
summoned  them  in  the  hope  of  settling  an   ecclesiastical   trouble  that 

»  Ben.  P.,  I.  250;  Hovedcn,  II.  197,  198;  Diccto,  11.  7. 

'  See  Bochmcr,  Regestj,  140,  cited  Bishop  Stubbs  ;  Hoved.  II.  200;  Ben.  P.,  I.  240; 
Green,  Prineesus^  I.  242,  etc 

'  So  the  Pope,  **  Non  est  rex  Baldcwinus  qui  terram  regere  possit." 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  272-275  ;  Hoveden,  II.  25S-2S9f  and  the  Papal  letters  there. 

»  Chron.  Melrose. 
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involved  a  trial  of  strength  between  King  William  and  the  Pope.  The  See 
Asootiiaii  ^^  ^^'  Andrews  having  fallen  vacant  in  1178  or  1179,^  ^^ 
BpiflooiMa  Chapter  without  consulting  the  King  elected  one  John  Scott^ 
Appoint-  But  William  refused  to  recognise  this  appointment;  and 
instead  nominated  one  Hugh,  his  chaplain,  and  had  him 
consecrated  and  installed  John  went  off  to  Rome,  and  at  his  instance 
Alexander  III.  sent  the  sub-deacon  Alexius,  afterwards  a  Cardinal,  to 
investigate  the  facts.  Passing  through  England  under  Henry's  safe 
conduct  he  gained  admission  to  Scotland,  much  against  William's  will' 
Of  course  he  decided  in  favour  of  John,  and,  after  a  fierce  struggle, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  whole  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  was  laid 
under  Interdict,  got  him  consecrated  in  Edinbuigh,  in  the  month 
June  1180,  by  the  hands  of  his  unde  Peter  Bishop  of  Aberdeen.  But 
both  John  and  Peter  found  it  prudent  to  retire  promptly  to  Normandy.* 
Henry,  after  discussing  the  matter  with  the  parties,  suggested  as  a 
compromise  that  Bishop  Peter  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Aberdeen, 
and  that  John  should  resign  St  Andrews  as  soon  as  another  See  could 
be  found  for  him.  The  plan  was  approved  of  and  forthwith  sent  to 
the  Pope  for  his  consideration.*  This  matter  having  been  so  far 
settled,  Henry,  who  had  reached  the  coast,  was  actually  preparing  to 
sail,  when  his  plans  were  again  interrupted  by  an  appeal  from  the  young 
King  of  France.  Intolerant  of  control  or  advice  Philip  had  already 
broken  with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who,  having  left  Paris  in  a  huff, 
was  actually  threatening  hostilities.     Henry  hastened  back  to  the  French 

Madiatloii   ^^°"^^^''  >  ^^^  ^"^  interview  at  Gisors  with  the  two  Philips,  and 

between     for  the  moment  succeeded  in  patching  up  a  seeming  recon- 

^JSdew!*  c>l>ation.      Then,  at  last  free,  taking  ship  at  Cherbourg,  he 

SAtamtA    ^^"^^^^  ^'  Portsmouth  on  the  25th  or  26th  of  July.     The  King 

itngwuii     of  Scots  came  back  with  him.* 

Hitherto  we  have  found  Henry's  legislation  chiefly  directed  to  matters 
connected  with  the  revenue  or  the  administration  of  justice.  Now  we 
have  him  taking  up  the  subject  of  national  defence.  In  the 
^  previous  autumn  he  had  published  an  Assize  of  Arms  for 
his  Continental  dominions.^  On  his  return  to  England  he 
issued  a  similar  set  of  regulations  for  his  insular  possessions.  Every 
holder  of  a  knight's  fee  of  land  to  be  provided  with  a  helmet  (cassis), 

»  Bishop  Richard  died  in  1178  (Chron.  Melrose),  or  1179  (Chron.  Halyrood). 

*  *'  Magister  Johannes  cognomine  Scottus"  ;  Melr. 

■  "  Rcge  Willelmo  vix  permittente  "  ;  Melr. 

*  See  Chron.  Melrose,  A.D.  1178-1180;   Benedict,  I.  250,  263-266;  Hoveden,  II. 
208-212,  and  the  Papal  letters  there. 

*  Ben.,  276,  277  ;  Hoveden,  II.  259. 

■  2Sth  July,  Diceto,  II.  7  ;  26th  July,  Ben.  P.,  w/.,  Hoveden,  II.  260. 
'  Besu  P.,  2(^. 
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coat  of  mail,  shield,  and  lance;  a  similar  equipment  to  be  kept  for 
every  knight's  fee  on  the  demesnes ;  men  worth  i6  marks  (^£^10  13s.  4d.) 
in  personalty  {in  catallo)  or  rents  to  be  similarly  provided;  men  with 
10  marks  (^6  13s.  4d.)  to  have  an  iron  skull  cap  (capellet  ferri\  a 
hauberk  (auberget)^  and  a  lance ;  burgesses  and  freemen  of  the  common 
sort*  to  have  a  wambais,  or  quilted  jacket,  with  iron  skull-cap,  and 
lance ;  the  prescribed  weapons  not  to  be  sold  or  parted  with  under  any 
circumstances,  but  to  be  allowed  to  descend  from  father  to  son.  Jews 
not  to  be  allowed  to  retain  arms  at  all.  To  ensure  the  execution  of 
the  Ordinance  the  Justices  in  Eyre  would  hold  inquests  upgn  oath  in 
the  Hundreds  and  Boroughs,  and  return  lists  of  the  men  liable  under 
the  different  categories ;  defaulters  would  be  pQnishable  with  mutilation,^ 

not  with  mere  fines.     A  "  Foreign  Enlistment  "  provision,  the 
gj5jJ2^^  first  on  record,  forbids  men  to  serve  out  of  England  without 

the  King's  orders ;  while  a  parallel  clause  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  ships,  or  even  of  ship-timber.  With  his  frequent  crossings 
Henry  might  well  be  anxious  about  the  keeping  of  the  Channel  seas.^ 
I'he  Assize  was  a  re-organisation  of  the  fyrd^  the  ancient  national  militia, 
that  had  not  been  superseded  by  the  special  liability  to  service  in  connection 
with  feudal  tenure.  Comparing  the  Assize  for  Henry's  Continental 
dominions,  we  notice  that  abroad  the  highest  class  were  required  to  serve 
on  horseback,  not  so  in  England.  Cavalry  was  still  the  main  arm  of  foreign 
armies,  not  of  English  levies. 

Two  conspicuous  figures  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  passed  away  in  the 

course  of  the  autumn.     On  the  30th  August  Alexander  HI.  closed  his 

"long  and  eventful  pontificate."*     He  had  beaten  and  out- 

Aimu^ler'm.  ^^^^^   ^^^^  successive  anti-Popes ;    had   reduced   Barbarossa 

to  sue  for  peace ;  and  brought  together  the  whole  hierarchy 

of  Western  Europe  to  sit  under  his  presidency  in  CEcumenical  Council, 

the  Lateran  Council,  third  of  the  name.*     Roger  of  Pont-rEveque  died 

on  the  26th  November ;  ®  a  man  of  letters  and  a  courtier, 

bi^p^^^r  ^"'  '^^^  perhaps  a  zealous  churchman;  at  any  rate  a  hater 

of  York.      of  all  monks.     The  archiepiscopal  estates  throve  under  his 

careful  management,  and  were  left  in  most  flourishing  condition.      He 

rebuilt  the  choir  of  York  Minster  and  the  palace  there ; '  but  of  his  work 

nothing  seems  to  remain.     He  also  left  considerable  treasure,  of  which 

great   part   was   bequeathed   to   various   charities  at   home   and  abroad. 

'  "  Tota  communa  liberorum  hominum." 

^  '*  Dominus  rex  capiet  se  ad  eorum  membra." 

'  Ben.  P.,  1.  278;  Hovcdcn,  II.  261. 

*  N.  Nicol^ ;  Chr.  Melrose. 

*  A.D.  1 179,  5th-i9th  March  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  210-238  ;  Gervase,  I.  278,  etc. 

*  Reg.  Sacrum  ;  Stubbi,  Decern  Script.,  1723. 
'  Slubbs,  sup. 
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Henry  however  laid  his  bands  on  the  whole,  exacting  a  strict  account 

of  every  penny  that  belonged  to  the  Archbishop.*    Roger's  last  act  had 

been  to  excommunicate  William  the  Lion,  and  lay  all  his  dominions 

under   Interdict   in  pursuance   of  Papal  instructions,  Alexander  having 

refused  to  sanction  the  compromise  suggested  by  Henry,  and  William 

still  refusing  to  accept  John  Scott  as  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.*     But  a 

new   Pope,    Lucius    IIL,    had    ascended    SL    Peter's    chair. 

^"^^t^  William  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  him ;  and  was  rewarded 

not  only  by  a  reversal  of  the  sentences  passed  by  Archbishop 

Roger,  but  also  by  an  actual  gift  of  the  Golden  Rose.* 

The  reconciliation  patched  up  by  Heniy  between  the  two  Philips 
proved  hollow  and  short-lived.  The  Count  joined  hands  with  the  dis- 
contented m^nates  of  (he  House  of  Blois.  Henry  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne had  died;  but  his  place  was  filled  by  his  son  Henry  IL,  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  mother  Mary,  daughter  of  Louts  VIL  by  Queen 
^^  Eleanor.     She  hated  her  stepson  Philip.    The  coalition  was 

«g«]]iat     also  joined  by  Ht^h  III.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Counts 
™^''    of    Hainault    and   Namur.       "France"   was   to  be  attacked 
from  North  and  South.     But  the  actual  rupture  was  provoked 
by  the  action  of  the  Count  of  Sancene,  who  occupied  Saint -Brisson-sur- 
Loire  ;  ^  and  then   to  protect   himself  did  homage   for  it   to  the  Count 
of  Flanders.     Philip,  refusing  to  recognise  this  transaction,  expelled  San- 
cerre,    and    recovered    Saint-Brisson;    whereupon    the    Flemish    troops 
advancing   in    force   sacked    Noyon,    overran   the   district    of  Clermont, 
invested  Senlis,  occupied  Pierrefonds,*  arwl  carried  their  ravages  to  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Paris.     Matters  might  have  gone  hard  with  King  Philip 
ifltsTvmtlon  ^^*^  ""^^  Henry's  sons  hastened  in  the  most  chivalrous  manner 
ofHary^  to  the  rescue  of  their  boy-suierain.     1\\fL\r  Brahanfons  soon 
^"^       turned  the  scale.     The  county  of  Sancerre  was  harried  ;  the 
Countess   of  Champagne   and   the  Duke  of  Burgundy  forced   to  retire; 
Philip  of  Flanders  put  to  flight.* 

But  for  winter  storms  the  report  of  these  events  would  have  brought 
Henry  with  all  speed  back  to  Normandy.     As  it  was  he  could  only  loose 

'  See  W.  Newb.,  I.  225  ;  R.  Monle,  299;  Ben.  P.,  I.  zSa,  aSj,  3S9;  Hoveden,  II. 
364,263.  Diceto,  II.  13,  gives  >n  inventory  ofRogeis' valuables,  the  cash  being  Billed 
to  amount  10;£n,ooo  of  'old  money,' and  30o"aurei."  New  money  was  iisued  in 
Noveinbei,  1180;  Gervase,  I.  295. 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  aSi,  281 ;  Hovcden,  II.  363. 

*  Ben.  2S3,  2S6;  Iluvedeo,  264,267,368;  Chr.  Melroir,  A.D.  1182.     U bald o  Bishop 
of  Oitia  vas  elected  Pope  on  the  isi  September,  and  took  the  style  of  Lucius  III. 
"i-holBsi  Wilman. 

'merof  1181  ;  l-oiiel,  near  Gien. 

;  November;  Ben,   P.,   I,  283,  384;  Hoveden,  II.  165;   Diceto,  II.   8-10; 
/.  ap7.     Ch/.  Ijivisse,  Fratut,  IH.  »!,  a  veij  \oose»ccwnA, 
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from  Portsmouth  on  the  3rd  March,  1182,  landing  next  day  at  Barfleur.^ 
He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  young  Philip,  and  was  able  to 
jf^^J^  arrange   for  a  conference  with   the  Count  of  Flanders  and 
his    allies.     The  parties  met    on    the    4th    April,   between 
Goumay  and  Gerberoy.      Henry^s  tact  again  succeeded  in  establishing 
Pm/Hfl    ti      P^^ce,  and  the  terras  were  apparently  settled  on   that  day. 
But  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Countess-mother  of  Champagne,  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrange  for 
another  meeting,  to  be  held  between  Senlis  and  Crepy-en-Valois,  on  the 
nth  April.     According  to  the  reports  sent  to  England  by  Henry  the 
Count  of  Flanders  surrendered  Pierrefonds  to  the  King  of  France  with 
all   claim  to  the  over-lordship  of  Amiens,   Clermont,  or  Coucy ;   and 
quashed  certain  engagements  entered  into  with  the  young  King  during  the 
rebellion.     All  the  French  feudatories  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
and  all  captures  and  damages  be  made  good   by  mutual  restitution. 
With  respect  to  the  Vermandois  a  new  situation  had  been  created  by  the 
death  of  the  Countess  Isabel  who  had  passed  away  on  the  26th  March.* 
Her  rights  should  have  passed  to  her  sister  Eleanor,  married  to  Matthew 
of  Beaumont.     But  she  was  ignored,*  the  French  claiming  the  Verman- 
dois as  an  escheated  fief;  while  the  Count  insisted  that  he  had  expended 
large  sums  on  the  improvement  of  the  property,  and  that  till  these  were 
repaid  he  could  not  be  required  to  surrender  it.* 

Henry  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  happy  moment  of  con- 
cord subsisting  between  himself,  France,  and  Flanders  to  induce  the  two 
Philips  to  concur  in  an  intercession  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  on  behalf 
of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Saxony,  who,  driven  from  one  possession 
after  another,  had  been  obliged  finally  to  throw  himself  on  the  Emperor's 
mercy  (Erfurt,  1181).  Frederic  had  condemned  him  to  seven  years*  exile. 
Now  we  are  told  that  he  was  induced  to  remit  four  years  of  the  banish- 

Henrvtlie    "^^"^  *"^  ^^  other  ways  to  mitigate  the  sentence.     Bowing 

lion  in     to  necessity  Henry  retired  to  Normandy  with  his  wife  and 

Homundy.  ^^^\\y^     They  were  received  with  open  arms,  and,  through 

the  King's  kindness,  established  on  a  comfortable  footing  at  Argentan.* 

But  the  dissensions  at  the  French  Court  were  not  the  only  matters  that 

had  called  the  King  from  England.    He  had  to  succour  Richard  in  Poitou, 

'  Diceto,  II.  10;  Ben.  P.,  285. 

^  Ben.  P.,  I.  309,  note  Bishop  Stubbs. 

»  De  Serres,  cited  Engl.  Hist.  Rev.  XIV.  546. 

*  See  Henry's  report  of  the  first  meeting,  Giraldus,  VIII.  189  ;  and  that  of  the  second 
meeting,  Diceto,  H.  11  ;  also  Giraldus,  229.  According  to  Benedict,  I.  286,  the  Count 
renewed  his  promise  to  leave  Flanders  South  of  the  Lys  to  Philip  at  his  death  failing 
issue. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  287,  288;  Hovedcn,  II.  269;  Diceto,  II.  12.  Green,  frincesses,  I 
248,  250. 
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where  matters  were  g<Hng  badly.  Sticcessfidinwar  the  Co>iiiit£suled  altogether 
as  an  administrator.  His  governing  had  united  all  classes 
against  him.  The  Barons  protested  that  his  rule  was  intoler- 
able. If  after  a  fashion  he  was  a  lover  of  'justice '  and  order, 
it  is  admitted  that  his  temper  was  arbitraiy,  and  his  methods  sanguinary. 
He  solved  all  difficulties  in  his  own  way,  and  with  the  sword.^  Then  the 
Barons  further  complained  that  no  lady's  honour  was  safe  from  his  assaults.' 
In  the  pre\  ious  summer  *'  the  voice  of  Bertran  de  Bom  had  once  more 
given  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt" '  Richard  had  been  obliged  to  rase 
the  ^alls  of  Limoges,  as  he  had  rased  those  of  Angouleme  in  1179.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  May  Henry,  having  pacified  Philip's  enemies, 
moved  Southwards.  On  reaching  the  borders  of  La  Marche  he  found  that 
his  purchase  had  been  nullified  by  the  Lusignans,  who  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  county,  and  were  too  strongly  established  to  be 
_^^^  attacked.  Efforts  at  negotiation  with  the  leading  Poitevin 
idiSoniiii  rebels  having  come  to  nothing,  the  King  took  the  field, 
tbeFMd.  niarchjug  hither  and  thither,  assisting  Richard  in  his  si^es. 
Then  Geoffrey  came  forward  to  lend  a  helping  hand;  while  finally  the 
young  King  joined  his  father  and  his  brothers  under  the  walls  of  P^rigueux, 
the  city  at  the  time  being  assailed  by  Richard  (ist  July).  Within  the  week 
the  place  surrendered  ;  and  peace  to  a  certain  extent  was  restored.*  But 
the  miseries  of  the  land  were  not  ended.  The  suspension  of  hostilities  let 
loose  hordes  of  disbanded  Brabanfons^  as  they  were  called,  the  scum  of 
all  Western  Europe,  who,  retiring  to  Auvergne  and  Berri,  pillaged  the 
country  till  at  last,  the  peasantry  driven  to  desperation  organised  themselves 
for  resistance  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  Caputii} 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  we  confess  to  a  misgiving  that  the  alacrity  of 

Henry's  sons  in  coming  to  the  rescue  of  young  Philip  may 

Y^^S^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  prompted  by  the  hope  of  securing  an  ally  against 

their  father.®    The  young  King  and  Richard  were   still   as 

ungrateful  and  disloyal  to  him  as  ever ;  while  we  now  find  that,  naturally 

enough,  they  were  equally  destitute  of  all  proper  regard  for  each  other. 

We   hear  that  Richard  was  detected  secretly  fortifying  Clairvaux,^  a 
place  described  as  situate  between  Loudun,  Chinon,  and  Ile-Bouchard,^ 

*  Sec  the  portrait  of  him  given  Giraldus,  VIII.  246,  247. 
'  Ben  P.,  I.  292. 

■  Norgate,  II.  220. 

*  G.   Vigeois,  Labbe,   NaiHi  Bib/.,  II.    330,   331  ;   Norgate,   II.    220,   223 ;   Eyton, 
Jiimrrary. 

*  So  called  from  the  linen  hoods  that  they  wore  as  badges.     See  Gervase,  I.  301  : 
Grandes  Chroniques,  IV.  20,  from  Rigord,  la 

*  Sec  Hovcden,  II.  266. 

*  "QttteUmn  Clane  VaUis;**  R.  Monte,  302;  Ben.  P.,  I.  294;  Diceto,  II.  18- 

*  So  Bertran  dc  Born,  p.  44  (ed.  Cledat),  cited  Norgate.     I  caimot  find  the  place  in  the 

:if  France. 
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just  within  the  borders  of  Poitou,  but  belonging  to  Anjou.     There  could 

be  but  one  interpretation  as  to  the  meaning  of  such  an  act     It 
^^JjJJ^    showed  an  aggressive  purpose,  not  only  as  against   the   old 

King,  but  also  as  against  the  young  King,  to  whose  heritage  it 
belonged  ;  and  Bertran  de  Born,  always  on  the  look-out  to  make  mischief, 
was  prompt  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact.^  But  the  younger  Henry  in 
turn  was  quite  prepared  to  accept  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  itself 
for  stripping  Richard  of  his  possessions.  He  was  in  communication  with 
the  Aquitanian  Barons,  who,  in  their  despair  now  turned  to  him.^     More- 

over  he  was  still  pressing  his   impossible  demands   for  the 
Sai*"**  absolute  cession  of  Normandy,   or  some  other  district     With 

respect  to  this  matter  it  is  clear  that  though  Henry  might 
allow  Richard  to  take  possession  of  his  mother*s  lands,  and  Geoffrey  to 
enter  on  his  wife's  rights :  yet  that  he  himself  could  not  without  loss  of 
dignity  and  position  surrender  any  part  of  his  own  inheritance.  To  have 
done  so  in  favour  of  such  a  youth  as  the  young  King  had  shown  himself  to 
be  would  have  been  mere  culpable  folly.  Besides,  Henry  had  already 
gone  as  far  as  he  safely  could,  as  we  hear  that  when  he  last  went  over  to 
England  he  had  given  his  son  a  free  hand  as  Regent  of  Normandy  during 
his  absence ;  and  that  all  the  appointments  during  that  time  had  been 
made  with  young  Henry's  concurrence.'  His  demands  now  meeting  with 
the  inevitable  refusal  he  went  off  to  Paris,  threatening  to  take  the  Cross. 
Repeated  embassies,  and  much  pressure  were  needed  to  induce  him  to 
return.  He  only  came  on  condition  of  receiving  the  liberal  allowance  of 
100  Livres  Angevin  ij[,2^  sterling)  for  himself /^r  ^/>/«,  and  10  Livres  for 
his  Queen.  On  these  terms  he  took  a  solemn  oath  of  future  obedience  to 
his  father's  will.'* 

Christmas  1182  was  kept  by  Henry  at  Caen,  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 
The  young  King  and  Queen,  Richard,  Geoffrey,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Saxony  were  there.  The  only  absentees  were  John  who  was  in  England, 
and  Queen  Eleanor,  who  was  also  in  England,  still  a  state  prisoner. 
The  gathering  was  the  prelude  to  an  outburst  of  domestic  passions 
worthy  of  the  annals  of  ancient  Greece.  The  Court  having  moved  to 
Le  Mans  Henry,  to  bind  his  sons  once  more  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
dispositions,  suggested  that  the  young  King  should  again  receive  the 
homage  of  his  brothers  for  their  respective  possessions.*  On  the  part  of 
Geoffrey  no  difficulty  was  raised;  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  at 
Angers,  the  Court  having  advanced  to  that  place.     But  with  respect  to 

'   Ubisup. 

*  Ben.  P.,  292 ;  Diceto,  sup. 

*  Diceto,  II.  8. 

*  Ben    P.,  290 ;   Hoveden,  ji//.     The  Angevin   Livre  was  one-fourth  of  the  pound 
sterling. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I,  291  ;  lloveden,  II.  273. 
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Richard  young  Henry  demuned  to  iea>gtu*iit|,  hb  position  in  Aquitaine,' 
he  complained  of  the  fortification  of  Claimm,  mkI  infonned  his  father 
of  his  own  relations  with  the  insurgent  Banms.  At  last,  however,  yidding 
to  the  personal  influence  that  Henry  could  always  exercise,  he  promised 
to  accept  the  homage,  if  only  Richard  would  also  take  a  fresh  oath  of 

fealty   to   himself.'    At  thb   the  Count  burst  into  a  fury, 
mtiiavt    declaring  that  he  owed  no  subjection  to  his  elder  brother; 

and  that  if  the  first-bom  son  succeeded  to  the  father's  land, 
die  second-bom  had  an  equal  right  to  his  mother's  beritage.  With  that 
he  took  himself  off  in  open  revolt.* 

But  meanwhile  the  Foiteyin  Barons  who  bad  come  to  terms  in  the 
previous  summer  were  again  in  arms  against  Richard.*  The  King,  who, 
however  much  irritated  with  his  son,  could  not  abandon  him,  sent  first 
Geoffrey,  and  then  the  young  King  to  reason  with  the  insurgents  who  had 
gathered  at  Limoges.  Instead  of  doing  so  they  joined  their  ranks.  Kept 
out  of  Limoges  Richard  revenged  himself  by  barbarous  cruell?  to  any 
rebels  who  fell  into  his  hands.     At  the  end  of  a  mcmth  Henry  himself 

marched  to  Limc^es,  to  be  received  with  flights  of  arrows  by 
aad^^u.    ^'^  graceless  sons  (ist  March).     His   surcoat  was  said  to 

have  been  pierced.*  It  would  seem  however  tliat  he  gained 
admission  to  the  city ;  the  young  King  being  established  in  the  citadel. 
He  kept  going  backwards  and  forwards,  to  and  from  his  father's  quarters, 
in  the  most  unblushing  manner,  pretending  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
rebels ;  but  in  fact  merely  manoeuvring  to  give  Geoffrey  time  to  raise 
more  troops.*  At  one  time  he  told  the  King  that  he  had  taken  the  Cross 
to  atone  for  his  sins  against  him.  Henry,  having  exhausted  himself  in 
efforts  to  induce  his  son  to  renounce  what  seemed  a  rash  vow,'  ended 
by  saying  that  if  his  son  had  really  taken  the  Cross  from  consdenttous 
motives  he  would  provide  an  outfit.  Then  we  hear  of  the  son  bringing 
men  from  the  castle  to  sue  for  peace  on  their  knees,  promising  hostages.  ' 
But  when  the  King  sent  for  the  hostages  his  men  were  shot  at.^  In  like 
manner  Geoffrey,  'the  son  of  iniquity,'  in  turn  came  to  his  father  to  ask 
for  a  twenty-four  hours'  truce  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  citadel,  to  reason 

'  Oo  Ihii  poiDt  see  also  W.  Nenb.,  I.  13} i  who  clearly  makes  that  the  cause  of  the 

*  "  Dummodo  Rioitdus,  homagio  libi  pia^tito,  liganlia  facta,  fidelltatem  sib!  .  .  . 
lepTomiuerel. "  From  this  we  gather  that  Richard  had  already  iwotn  fealty  as  well  as 
done  homage. 

*  See  the  clear  account  given  by  Diceto,  II.  iS,  19;  comparing  ibe  two  muddled 
Tcriions  of  Benedict,  292,  194 ;  also  the  brief  word  in  Geof.  Vigeois,  332. 

'  See  [he  list  G.  Vigeois,  sup. 

*  G.  V^eoi!',  332,  33* ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  a93.  »9S.  20 ;  Iloveden,  11.  374- 

'  G.  VigeoU,  333,   "Habilis  .  .  .  percunclis  laler  se  coj^niis"  ;  Diceto,   II.   19. 
Cnf.  Ben.  P.,  396.  397. 
'  "Jncauto  voto."  '  Ben.  P.,  1. 197, 198. 
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with  his  brother  Henry.     Under  cover  of  that  protection  he  came  and 
plundered  the  shrine  of  St.  Martial,  the  local  patron-saint,  carrying  off  a 
mass  of  gold  and  silver.^     Having  kept  Easter  (17th  April)  at  Limoges 
the  King  retired,  as  if  sick  of  the  siege ;  while  the  younger  Henry  about 
the  same  time  went  off  to  Angouleme,  to  stir  up  the  spirit  of  resistance 
there.^    Bertran  de  Born  hoping  for  Henry^s  downfall  began  to  call  for 
a  general  rising  in  Flanders,  France,  and  Normandy,'  and  the  King  in 
evident  alarm  sent  orders  to  England  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  men 
who  had  been  most  implicated  in  the  rising  of  11 73.*    But  as  at  that 
The  Tonnf  ^*^^^>  ^^  again  now,  the  fire  soon  burnt  itself  out.     When  the 
Einff       young  King  after  a  while  returned  to  Limoges  he  found  the 
rejected,     g^tes  of  the  citadel  closed  against  him.     The  people,  who  by 
that  time  had  had  their  eyes  opened  as  to  the  real  characters  of  Henry's 
rebel  sons,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.     Falling  back  in  disgust  on 
the  23rd  May  he  captured  Aixe,  a  town  loyal  to  Richard.*     From  Aixe 
he  went  to  Grammont,  a  House  of  Religion  especially  reverenced  by  the 
elder  King,'  who  wished  to  be  buried  there.     But  the  Grammont  monks 
were  not  spared :  all  their  valuables  were  carried  off,  including  a  golden 
pyx  in   the   form   of  a  dove,   the   King's  gift.     The  monastery  of  La 
Couronne  near  Angouleme  and  other  churches  suffered  likewise.     On  the 
26th  May  Henry  was  at  Userche,  where  Hugh  of  Burgundy  and  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  joined  him  with  reinforcements.     Their  action  however  would 
be  directed,  not  against  the  elder  Henry,  but  against  Richard.     But  in 
the  utter  confusion  of  the  moment  it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  friends 
from  foes.     On  the  27  th  the  army  moved  on  to  Donzenac,''  without  any 
other  apparent  aim  than  plunder,  as   next  day  they  advanced  through 
Martel  to  Rocamadour.®     This  again  was  "  the  most  famous  of  the  holy 
places  of  Aquitaine,"  the  seat  of  a  shrine  to  which  the  King  himself  had 
turned  for  comfort  and  support  in  time  of  trial.^     But  his  son  cared  no 
more  for  St.  Amadour  than   he  did  for  St.    Martial.     The  place  was 
stripped.     Retracing  their  steps  they  were  arrested  at  Martel 
by  the  illness  of  the  young  King,  who,  having  been  unwell 
since  the  25th  or  26th  of  the  month,  was  laid  up  with  fever  in  a  black- 
smith's cottage.     Dysentery  followed.^®    A  message  was  sent  to  the  King 
begging  him  to  come.^^    The  father  who  had  trusted,  and  trusted,  till  he 

'  Jd.^  299 ;  G.  Vigeois,  335,  336.  The  writer  was  at  Limoges  at  the  time,  but  he 
thought  that  the  sacrilegious  Geoffrey  was  the  Elect  of  Lincoln,  not  the  Count  of 
Brittany. 

2  G.  Vigeois,  336.  •  Id.,  330. 

*  Cledat,  Bertran^  $2.  '  Both  this  place  and  Uzerche  are  in  Corr^ze. 

*  Ben.  P.,  294.  "  Both  in  Lot. 

*  G.  Vigeois,  332,  336.  •  Above,  p.  124. 

••  G.  Vigeois,  336 ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  300 ;  Hoveden,  II.  278 ;  Norgate,  II.  226. 
"  The  King  was  apparently  at  the  junction  of  the  Briance  with  the  Venne,  i.e.  at  Aixe ; 
O.  Vig.,  338. 
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could  trust  no  more,  fearing  some  filial  snaie,  refused  to  come ;  but  he 

sent  Bertran  Bishop  of  Agen,  who  found  the  young  man  in  a  dying 

condition.^    On  Whitsunday  (5th  June)  he  had  received  no  Sacrament. 

But  on  the  Tuesday  he  was  visited  by  the  Bishop  of  Cahors  and  other 

Aquitanian  Prelates  who  received  his  confession,  and  administered  the 

Holy  Communion.'    Bishop   Bertran   having   arrived  the  young   King 

committed  to  him  a  last  prayer  for  forgiveness,  to  be  carried  to  his  father, 

with  a  petition  that  his  followers  might  be  paid  what  was  due  to  them. 

On  Saturday  nth  June  he  confessed  again,  and  received  the  viaticum 

and  extreme  unction  from  the  Bishop.     He  asked  to  have  the  cloak  with 

the  crusader's  badge  that  he  had  assumed  at  Limoges  laid  upon  his 

shoulders;  and  then  gave  it  to  his  faithful  friend  and  servant  William 

iBd  DMitiL  ^*^^^^  ^^  ^  carried  to  Holy  Land.    He  asked  to  be  buried 

at  Rouen,  and  so  passed  away  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age. 

On  receipt  of  the  news,  the  King,  who  loved  his  son  with  all  his  faults, 

was  overwhelmed  with  grief.'    On  Ascension  Day  (26th  May)  he  had 

directed  the  clergy  at  Caen  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  were  making 

mischief  between  him  and  his  son.     But  the  chief  offender,  the  young 

King  himself,  was  to  be  specially  excepted.^ 

In  compliance  with  his  directions  young  Henry's  remains  were  embalmed 
for  transmission  to  Rouen.  But  at  Le  Mans,  where  they 
were  deposited  for  the  night  in  the  Cathedral  Church,  a  hitch 
occurred.  The  Bishop  and  people  of  Le  Mans  refused  to  part  with  the 
corpse,  and  insisted  on  burying  it  there.  But  the  men  of  Rouen  declined 
to  waive  their  claim,  and  so  the  King,  at  their  petition,  ordered  the  body 
to  be  exhumed  and  taken  to  Rouen.  There  it  was  finally  laid  to  rest  on 
the  22nd  July  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.* 

Weak  and  unstable,  treacherous  and  ungrateful ;  without  one  good  deed 

Bitlmate    ^^  ^  placed  to  his  credit,  the  young  King  was  undoubtedly 

oflili       popular,  and  regretted  to  an  extent  at  first  sight  surprising.^ 

poinilarlty.  rj^^  mystery,  however,  does  not  seem  insoluble.     In  the  first 

place  the  young  man  certainly  had  gifts  which,  whether  accompanied  by 

more  sterling  qualities  or  not,  go  far  towards  winning  popular  favour.     He 

had  good  looks,  his  father's  pleasant  manners  and  address,  and  spent  freely  ; 

his  lil)erality  being  extended  to  deserving  and  undeserving  alike.     He  also 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup, ;  and  the  Bishop>  report  to  the  Pope,  printed  by  Bishop  Stubbs, 
Hoveden,  I.  Ixvii^        •  G.  Vigeois,  337. 

■  Sec  Geoffrey  Vigeois,  337,  338  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  300,  301 ;  Hoveden,  II.  278,  279  ; 
Diceto,  II.  19;  and  the  Bishop  of  Agen*s  report,  sup, 

^  Ben.  P.,  300. 

•  Ben.  P.,  301,  303,  304;  Hoveden,  II.  280;  Diceto,  II.  20.  For  the  date  Bishop 
Stubbs  cites  the  Chronicle  of  Rouen. 

■  See  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  Giraldus,  VIII.  173,  174.  "Omnibus  amor  ;  *' 
and  "plus  homine  dilectus;*'  where  however,  the  writer  balances  and  explains  his 
assertion  by  adding  "  Pater  vero  cunctis  infestus  et  odiosus." 
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shone  in  the  tilt-yard.  On  these  points  all  the  writers  are  agreed.^  Then 
the  mere  fact  that  he  had  been  on  Becket's  side  would  with  a  large  class 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  If  we  scrutinise  the  list  of  those  who  try  to 
make  a  case  for  the  young  King,  we  shall  find  that  apart  from  one  or  two 
courtiers  and  sycophants,  like  Peter  of  Blois,^  and  the  Abbot  of  Mont- 
Saint-Michel,  who  sought  to  reach  the  King's  heart  by  eulogising  his 
Absalom,  they  were  men  who  from  one  point  of  view  or  another  hated  the 
alder  Henry ;  namely,  either  for  his  antifeudal  policy,  like  Radulfus  Niger  f 
Dr  for  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  like  Gervase,  and  Thomas  Agnellus  the 
Archdeacon  of  Wells ;  *  or  from  personal  pique,  like  Giraldus,  and  Walter 
Map.  So  again  Bertran  de  Born  might  well  write  elegies  on  the  young 
man  who  had  been  weak  enough  to  lend  an  ear  to  his  fiendish  suggestions.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  worthy  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  (Diceto)  thought  that 
young  Henry  had  lived  quite  long  enough.®  Hoveden  says  that  nobody 
mourned  him  but  his  father  ;  ^  while  William  of  Newburgh  utterly  condemns 
him,  and  laughs  at  the  attempts  to  make  a  martyr  of  him.^ 

Henry's  dying  charge  to  William  Marshal  was  not  disregarded.     True 

to  his  master's  wishes  he  undertook  the  vicarious  pilgrimage, 
yiffS^J!^  on  which  he  spent  two  years.     As  we  are  told  that  on  his 

return  he  took  leave  of  King  Guy  of  Jerusalem  his  journey 
must  have  fallen  in  1 184-1 186.^ 

With  the  death  of  the  young  King  his  following  fell  to  pieces,  the 
scattered  relics  being  fiercely  hunted  down  by  Richard.  On  the  24th 
June  Limoges  surrendered ;  the  King  ordered  all  the  fortifications  to  be 
utterly  demolished.  Some  of  the  baronial  castles  were  likewise  dismantled ; 
while  all  those  previously  held  by  Richard  were  taken  into  hand.  The 
King  of  Arragon  who  had  brought  succour — probably  out  of  opposition  to 
Toulouse — was  handsomely  rewarded,  and  sent  home.^®  Geoffrey,  whose 
previous  conduct  seems  inexplicable,  except  from  a  Satanic  passion  for 
mischief  and  intrigue,  came  to  Angers,  and  made  his  peace  with  his  father 
(3rd  July);  and  also  with  Richard;  but  like  Richard  he  was  deprived  of 
all  his  strongholds.^^ 

•  "  Decorus  facie,  blando  sermone,  dulcis  et  amabilis;"  Ben.  P.,  I.  302;  **  Militiae 
splendor  ...  in  armis  .  .  .  atrox  .  .  .  viribus  Achilles  .  .  .  ore  Paris;  **  Giraldus,  174, 
**  Non  tain  largus  quam  prodigus  ; "  GeoiT.  Vig.  335  ;  "  Dapsilis  muneribos  ;  "  R.  Monte, 
305.     See  also  Gervase,  I.  303  ;  W.  Map,  Dc  Nugis^  139. 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  King,  Epp.,  I.  4. 
'  Bp.  Stubbs,  Hoveden,  II.  Iviii. 

*  See  his  sermon  printed  by  Bp.  Stubbs,  j«//.,  Ivii.,  where  the  young  King  is  held  up  as 
a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

*  See  two  of  these  Elegies,  Cl^at,  sup.j  53,  54;  Norgate. 

•  II.  19.         ^  II.  279.         "  I.  233,  234. 

•  G.  Mareschal,  I.  261,  350. 

••  Ben.  P.,  I.  303 ;  Hoveden,  II.  280. 

"  Ben.  P.,  304  ;  and  for  the  date,  Bp.  Stubbs'  Itinerary,  Id.  II.  cxlv. 


CHAPTER  XII 
HENRY  11.  {aintinueJ) 


Attcmpls  to  obtain  from  Kichud  the  cesaon  of  AqoitaiDC  Ua  John — AppcMolment  to 
Canterbury —fttvj*  Aiiitt—Ofkx  of  the  Crown  of  Jenualem  to  Henry— Eipedilion 
of  John  lo  Ireland  j 

THE  death  of  the  young  King  undoubtedly  cleared  the  situation.    But   i 
it  might  also  open  up  fresh  questions.     We  hear  with  amazement  that 
Henry,  as  if  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  was  actually 
prepared  to  suggest  that  Richard  should  surrender  Aquitaine  to  John,  as 
if  to  provoke  between  Richard  and  John  the  jealousies  that  as 

i^'5Si.  l^c'ween  the  young  King  and  Richard  had  given  so  much 
trouble.  The  King's  tirst  step  after  the  burial  of  his  son  was 
to  order  Glanville  the  chief  Justiciar  to  bring  John  over  to  Normandy,  to 
do  homage  to  Richard  on  that  footing.  When  the  proposal  was  kid 
before  Richard  he  asked  to  be  given  time  to  consider  his  answer.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  a  safe  distance  he  sent  to  say  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  part  with  Aquitaine.* 

Then  King  Philip  kept  demanding  the  retrocession  of  Gisors  and  the 
Norman  Vexin  cedad  by  Louis  VII.  as  the  portion  of  the  young  Queen 
Margaret.  This  restitution  might  be  claimed  on  the  ground  that  she  had 
left  no  child.  Philip  was  fklso  pressing  for  the  assignment  of  her  dower. 
With  respect  to  ihe  Norman  Vexin,  or  the  territory  between  the  Epie  and 
the  Andelle,  this  had  been  given  up  by  Count  Geoffrey  Plantegeneste  to 
Louis  VII.  in  1151  as  the  price  of  his  recognition  of  Henry  as  Duke  of 
Normandy ; '  and  Louis  had  been  induced  lo  restore  it  as  his  daughter's 
portion,  as  already  stated.*  The  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Vexin  was 
one  with  which  Henry  couid  not  possibly  comply.  The  loss  of  it  would 
have  brought  the  French  frontier  almost  within  sight  of  Rouen ;  and  so 
Henry  insisted  that  the  Norman  Vexin  was  part  and  parcel  of  Normand), 

'  September  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  304,  305,  307,  308 ;  Hoveden,  11.  zSa. 
'  See  FeunJalieHs,  II,  443. 
'  Above,  I?,  23,  24. 
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and  that  the  retrocession  by  Louis  was  final  and  absolute.  The  dower 
ought  to  have  been  granted  at  once ;  but  Henry  evaded  it  under  a  shallow 
pretence.  He  said  that  he  had  made  the  lands  in  question  part  of  Queen 
Eleanor's  dower,  at  the  same  time  ordering  her  to  be  admitted  to  all  her 
dower.  Repeated  conferences  were  held  on  the  subject.  At  last  an 
agreement  was  effected  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  December  between 

Trie  and  Gisors,  under  the  accustomed  elm   tree.^     Henry 
pj^^*^  submitted  to  do  fresh  homage  in  person  to  Philip  for  all  his 

Continental  dominions ;  he  also  settled  2,700  Livres  Angevin 
on  Margaret  during  her  life ;  Philip  resigned  all  claim  on  the  Vexin,  on 
condition  that  Henry  should  celebrate  the  long-deferred  marriage  of  Alais, 
giving  him  the  option  of  uniting  her  either  to  Richard  or  John.^ 

Henry  kept  his  Christmas  Feast  (1183)  at  Le  Mans,  John  being  with 
him.  Again  we  hear  of  efforts  made  to  induce  Richard  to  cede  at  any 
rate  som«  part  of  Aquitaine  to  his  brother.  Again  the  Count  answered 
defiantly  that  he  would  not  part  with  a  foot  of  land.  To  punish  him  Henry 
placed  his  troops  at  John's  disposition  for  an  invasion  of  Poitou.     Geoffrey 

joined  in  with  alacrity,  and  so  the  King's  sons  were  again 
Wara^n.  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  other;   Richard  retaliating  by  attacks   on 

Brittany.     It  would  seem  that  these  princes  did  not  necessarily 

go  to  war  with  any  definite  end  in  view.     They  did  not  seek  the  fruits  of 

victory  ;  they  loved  war  for  its  own  sake,  they  revelled  in  the  excitement 

of  danger,  the  licence  of  pillage.^    Apart  from  sieges  we  hear  of  no  direct 

encounters ;  only  of  the  sacking  of  homesteads,  and  robbing  of  monasteries. 

Having  no  compunctions,   they  could   sheath  their  swords,  and  make 

friends  again  at  a  moment's  notice.     So  later  in  the  year  we  shall  find 

Henry,  alarmed  at  the  conflagration  that  he  himself  had  kindled,  ordering 

the  three  to  come  over  to  England  ;  when  they  went,  without  demur,  and, 

apparently,  in  perfect  amity.* 

About  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  we  have  the  King  again 

called  upon   to  mediate   between  the  two   Philips  on  the  question  of 

„  ^  .     Vermandois.     When  the  Count  in   1180  promised  to  leave 

Yemiandois.  , 

the  territory  to  his  niece  Isabel,  the   Queen  of  France,  his 

own  wife  Isabel,  in  whose  right  he  held  the  Vermandois,  was  still  living. 

But  she  died  on  the  26th  March,  1 182,' as  already  mentioned.     As  she 

left  no  child  her  inheritance  ought  to  have  devolved  on  her  younger  sister 

Eleanor  of  Beaumont.     But  this  lady's  rights  were  passed  over,  the  King 

of  France  claiming  the  county  as  an  escheated  fief,  and  the  Count  of 

'  Sismondi,  France^  VI.  29.  The  tree  stood  on  the  border  line,  with  its  branches 
extending  on  either  side. 

^  Ben.  P.,  I.  304-306  ;  Hoveden,  II.  280,  281.  The  latter  omits  the  stipulation  as  to 
the  marriage. 

*  Sismondi,  France^  VI.  26. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  311,  31 9^  *  Ben.  P.,  I.  309,  note  Bp.  Stubbs. 
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Flanders  struggling  to  retain  possession  tinder  one  pretext  or  another. 
Henry,  to  assist  him,  now  very  kindly  set  himself  to  find  htm  a  new  wife, 
as  if  to  raise  up  an  heir  who  might  intercept  the  promised  l^;aqr  to 
France.  He  discovered  a  willing  bride  in  Theresa  or  Matilda  daughter 
of  Alphonso  I.  of  Portugal  Henry's  hand  in  the  matter  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  his  private  yacht  was  sent  to  Lisbon  for  the  Princess,  and 
landed  her  at  La  Rochelle ;  while  from  La  Rochelle  she  was  passed  on 
through  the  King's  dominions,  till  she  was  delivered  to  the  Count,  on 
the  borders  of  Ponthieu  in  the  last  days  of  December,  11 83.  The 
marriage  was  then  celebrated  at  Poix,  being  the  nearest  town  of  Philip's 
allegiance.^  King  Philip  was  prompt  to  declare  that  no  child  bom  of 
that  union  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  existing  arrangements 
as  to  Vermandois.  The  Count  demurring  war  ensued.  Henry  then, 
naturally,  came  forward  to  allay  a  trouble  of  his  own  creating:  a  con- 
ference  was  held  at  Choisi — presumably  Choisi-au-Bac ' — ^in  the  last 
days  of  May  or  beginning  of  June.  The  King  failed  to  bring  the  p^es 
to  an  agreement  as  to  the  Vermandois,  but  negotiated  a  truce  to  last 
for  a  year  from  Midsummer.* 

From  Choisi  jHenry  passed  through  Flemish  territory  to  Witsand,  fix>m 

whence  he  sailed  to  Dover,  landing  on  the  loth  June.  Two 
^%£m£l^  days  later  the  Duchess  of  Saxony  followed  him.     She  went 

by  the  usual  route,  that  is  to  say  via  Canterbury  and  London, 
from  Dover  to  Winchester,  where  shortly  afterwards  she  gave  birth  to 
her  youngest  son,  William  of  Winchester,  ancestor  of  the  Ducal  House 
of  Brunswick,  and  of  the  Royal  families  of  Hanover  and  England.*     At 

Matilda's  request  her  mother  Queen  Eleanor  was  released 
^f  £S»ur'  ^^^"^  stricter  custody,  and  allowed  to  join  her  daughter  at 

Winchester.*  According  to  the  Waverley  Annals  the  King 
had  been  'reconciled'  to  her  in    11 79.     In  seeming  accord  with  that 

statement  we  notice  that  in  1180  £^izz  ^S-^*  ^-  was  allowed 
^iftinm"  ^^'^    ^^^    maintenance,*    and    again    in    the    following    year 

;^iio  6j.  Zd.  through  the  hands  of  Ralph  fitz  Stephen, 
Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire.^  In  1183  we  heard  that  Henry  had  ordered 
Eleanor  to  be  admitted  to  her  dower  lands.®  These  might  mark  successive 
steps  towards  liberation.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  except  for  special 
occasions  she  was  kept  at  Winchester  during  the  rest  of  the  King's  life. 

'  Id,  310 ;  Hovcden,  II.  283;  R.  Monte,  310;  Pipe  Roll,  30  H.  II.,  cited  Eyton. 

■  Oiie.     There  are  two  places  of  the  name  in  the  Department. 

■  Ben,  P.,  I.  311,  312;  Gervase,  I.  309. 

•  Ben.  P.,  312,  313,  the  Duke  came  over  in  July,  316.   See  also  Gervase,  I.  309,  310  ; 
Diceto,  II.  21. 

•  Ben.  P.,  Ji//. 

•  Eyton,  Itin,  231. 

•  /</.,  241. 

•  Ben.  P.,  308. 
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In  the  spring,  while  the  King  was  still  abroad,  a  fresh  move  in  the 
way  of  Papal  aggression    had    been    met  and  defeated   in 
Hove       England.     Lucius    III.  had   applied   to   Henry  for   leave   to 
defeated.    ^^^  ^j^g  English  clergy  to   provide  him  with   means  for   his 
struggle  with  the  Romans,  who  had  driven  him  from  the  city.^     On  a 
previous  occasion  application  had  been  made  to  Louis  VII.  and  Henry 
for  pecuniary  help.      But  that  was  for  the  relief  of  Palestine,  not  for 
the  mere  support  of  the  Papal  Government.     Henry,  who  since  the  Becket 
catastrophe  seemed  to  have  lost  all  spirit  of  resistance,  left  the  bishops 
to  defend  themselves.      Being  left  to  themselves  they  proved  equal  to 
the   occasion.     By   the   King's   orders  they  met  in   Council,  under   the 
presidency  of  Glanville,  and  agreed  in  reporting  that  in  their  humble 
opinion  a  dangerous  precedent  would  be  set  if  the  Pope*s  agents  were 
allowed  to  come  to   England  to  levy  contributions.^       But  they  added 
that  if  the  King  of  his  own  good  pleasure  should  think  fit  to  send  a 
subvention   to   the    Pope,  assistance  from   their  purses   would    not   be 
wanting.^    The  attempt  was  thus  resisted,  but  the  mere  fact  that  it  had 
been  made  was  ominous  for  the  future.     That  the  meeting  of  the  bishops 
was  held   under   the  presidency  of  the  Justiciar   was  probably  due   to 
the  fact  that  both  Primacies  were  vacant.     Roger  of  Pont  I'Eveque  had 
died   in    1181,  and   no  successor   had  as  yet  been  appointed.     On  the 
night  of  the  i6th-i7th  February  (i  184)  Richard  the  gentle,  unassuming 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  took  so  sound  a  view  of  the 
^^^irv,  ultimate    consequences   of  exaggerated    clerical    pretensions, 
had  also   passed  away.*     The  appointment  of  a   successor 
involved  the  usual  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Canterbury  monks, 
Btniffrle    ^^^  ^^^  contest,  though  well  sustained,  was  not  so  prolonged 
fortbe      as  on  the  last   occasion.     The   drama  opened   with  a  letter 
Appointment  £j.Qj^   the   Pope,   who,   evidently   fearing   that    Henry   might 
allow  the  See  to  remain  vacant,  wrote  to  the  suffragan  Bishops  and  the 
monks  ordering  them  to  proceed  at  once  to  an  election  'without  fear 
or  favour.*  *     The  King  then,  in  due  course,  having  directed  the  monks 
to  prepare  for  an  election,  ihey  agreed  among  themselves  that  they  would 
put  forward  their  late  Prior,  Odo,  then  Abbot  of  Battle,  the  man  who 
had  fought  the  King  on  the  last  occasion,  and  in  fact  had  made  Richard 
Archbishop.     A  supplemental  list  of  four  other  names  however  was  also 
prepared,   in   case   Henry  should  object   to  Odo.      But  when   privately 
sounded  as  to  these  men  he  rejected  them  all.®     A  state  discussion  on 

'  See  Milman,  La/in  CAr,,  III.  539. 

^  *'Quod  in  consuetudinem  verti  posset  ad  detrimentum  regni  si  permitteret  nuncios 
domini  papse  in  Angliam  venire  ad  coUectam  faciendam." 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  311. 

*  Gervasc,  I.  308  ;  Diceto,  II.  21 ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  311. 

*  "  Omni  gratia  et  timore  postposilo  ;  *'  Diceto,  II.  22.    •  Gervase,  I.  309,  310. 
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the  subject  then  took  place  in  a  special  Grand  Coundl  held  at  Reading 
on  the  4th  or  5th  August^     The  Canterbury  delegation  was   headed 
by  the  Prior  Alan,  Becket*s  biographer,  afterwards  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury. 
The  contest  between  the  King  and  the  monks  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
Archbishop  was  carried  on  ostensibly  as  a  struggle  between  the  bishops 
and  the  monks,  namely,  on  the  question  whether  the  suffragans  could 
be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  election  or  not.    Neither  party  being  disposed 
to  bate  their  pretensions  nothing  was  done.'    Another  conference,  held 
at  Windsor  on  the  21st  or  23rd  October,  gave  no  better  results,  the 
bishops  pointing  to  the  recent  letter  of  the  Pope  as  proof  of  their  right 
to  concur.*      Finally  at  a  third   sitting    held  at  Westminster  on  the 
2nd  December  the  bishops  taking  one  name  out  of  a  list  of  three  pro- 
duced by  Prior  Alan  declared  that  the  only  man  they  could  accept  was 
Baldwin,  late  Abbot  of  Ford  in  Dorset,  and  then  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
To  clench  the  matter  Gilbert  Foliot  then  and  there  pronounced  him 

Elaetlon  of  ^"^^  elected-     The  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  Archbishop- 

Axthtdiiiop  Elect  at  once  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  King 
**^^^*"*  and  his  three  sons,  who  were  all  at  Westminster  at  the  time.* 
But  the  matter  was  not  quite  ended  yet  The  monks  protested  against 
these  proceedings  so  resolutely  that,  ^fter  further  negotiations  through 
the  King's  sons  Geoffrey  and  John,  H^li^y  him^Wf  hiftl  to  go  down  to 
Canterbury  to  bring  back  the  Prior  and  his  monks  to  London,  to  satisfy 
them  by  allowing  them  to  go  through  the  form  of  re-electing  Bishop 
Baldwin.^    The  new  Archbishop  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  born  at 

jj.      ^    Exeter,  and  therefore  might  be  claimed  as  an  Englishman; 
oed«iits  and  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  high  character.     He  became  Arch- 

***'***•'•  deacon  of  Exeter,  but  he  resigned  that  office  to  take  vows 
at  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford,  where  he  soon  was  elected  abbot^ 
He  became  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  11 80.  In  the  month  of  July  in  tlie 
current  year  he  had  shown  his  independence  and  sense  of  justice  by 
rescuing  from  death  Gilbert  of  Plumpton,  a  young  man  of  rank,  whom 
Glanville  wanted  to  hang  because  he  had  run  away  with  an  heiress, 
whose  hand  the  Justiciar  intended  for  a  friend  of  his  own.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Thomas  fitz  Bernard,  Master  Forester  and 

'  4th  August,  Diceto  ;  5th  August,  Benedict. 

•  Diceto,  II.  22  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  317,  318 ;  Gervase,  I.  311,  312 ;  the  latter  gives  the  real 
secret  history. 

•  Diceto,  flip,  Gervase,  313-318. 

•  Gervase,  318-321  ;  Ben.  P.,  319;  Diceto,  23,  and  the  bishops'  report  to  the  Pope 
there  given. 

•  15th  December;  Gervase,  322-32$;  Diceto,  23,24;  Ben.  P.,  320.  Baldwin  was 
not  required  to  go  to  Italy  for  his  Pal).  He  received  it  at  Canterbury,  and  was  enthroned 
on  the  I9lh  May,  1 185 ;  Gervase,  325,  326. 

•  Gervase,  II.  400. 
'  JSen,  P,,  JI4-J16. 
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Chief  Forest  Justiciar  for  all  England,  had  died.     Henry  abolished  the 

office,   and   sub-divided   England    into    divisions    with    four 

JJJ2JJJ      Forest  Justiciars,  two  clerks  and  two  laymen,  for  each.^     He 

also  took  the  opportunity  of  issuing  a  Forest  AssiXe,  or  new 

code  of  Forest  Law.  Of  all  the  King's  rights  the  Forest  prerogatives  were 
those  that  pressed  most  harshly  on  his  subjects.  Stephen  had  been  forced 
to  resign  all  forests  created  by  Henry  I.,  retaining  only  those  of  the  time 
of  Rufus.  Henry  H.  probably  had  re-established  matters  as  under  his 
grandfather.  We  have  seen  how  heavily  his  hand  came  dbwn  on  those 
who  had  been  rash  enough  to  act  on  his  permission"" t6  kill  game  in  the 
time  of  the  rebellion.  But  then  he  had  only  ^j£cted  pecuniary  fines. 
Now  he  re-establishes  the  law  on  the  footing  of  i^  pristine  severity.  The 
first  clause  of  the  Assize  informs  the  lieges  that  in  future  pecuniary 
compositions  will  no  longer  be^^cepted .;  there  will  no  longer 

^J^^JJJ*  be  place  for  mssericordia^vn^mch  matters.  The  Forest  offender 
will  have  to  s^jflter  ^full  justice,'  ^  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I., 
/>.  barbarous  mutilatitirt:  So  too  the  Royal  Forester  who  allows  the 
King's  wood  to  be  destra^pd  will  answer  for  it  with  his  body.'  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Forests  no  man  may  keep  bow  and  arrows,  or  dogs,  or 
greyhounds  (leporarios)  (s.  2).  Big  dogs  {mastivi\  kept  near  a  Forest, 
to  have  the  ball  of  one  foot  cut  out  {expeditatio  s.  14).  In  every  county 
in  which  the  King*lias  any  Forest  twelve  milites  to  be  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  his  vert  and  venison,  or  in  proper  English  his  greenhow  and 
game  (s.  7).  All  persons,  no  matter  of  what  rank,  to  be  bound  to  attend 
pleas  of  the  Forest,  when  summoned  by  the  Master  Forester  (s.  11).  We 
are  told  that  the  King's  Forest  rights  might  extend  not  only  over  land  of 
the  Royal  demesne,  but  also  over  lands  admittedly  private  property  ;  while 
again  outside  the  limits  of  the  pprgst  j)rop^,  there  were  the  purlieus  (Fr. 
pouralUe)^  a  further  area  within  whicfr  tKe  King's  game  might  not  be 
meddled  with.'^  Persons  owning  land  within  these  limits  ire  foi^dden 
to  sell  or  give  away  timber ;  or  to  cut  any,  except  for  necessary  estate 
repairs  {estoveria^  Anglice  botes).*  The  Assize  as^  whole  grievously  detracts 
from  the  character  for  merciful  dealing  for  which  otherwise  we  are 
inclined  to  give  Henry  credit.^ 

Christmas  was  kept  at  Windsor,  with  an  unwonted  family  assemblage, 
Queen  Eleanor,  Richard,  John,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxony  with 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  323 ;  Hovcden,  II.  289. 

-  **  Plenariam  .  .  .  jasticiam  "  s.  i  ;  so  of  Clerks  too,  s.  8. 

*  ^'  Nihil  aliud  capiatur  .  .  .  nisi  proprium  corpus  "  ;  s.  8. 

^  "  Boscos  extra  metas  reguardi  ...  in  quibus  venatio  domini  regis  pacem  habet  '* ; 
s.  4.     See  Blackstone  (Stephens),  I.  634. 

*  S.  4. 

*  Woodstock;  i6th  August?    ^^  Select  Charters^  150;  Hoveden,  II.  245,  Benedict 
I.  323,  gives  a  summary. 
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their  children  all  being  present    Richard^  who  had  been  summoned  to 

England  about  the  beginning  of  November,  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 

beloved  Poitou  before  the  year  was  out* 

Early  in  1185  Henry  received  a  last  despairing  appeal  Ux  help  to  the 

unfortunate  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  now  tottering  to  its  M 

^^^^J^^'  before  the  assaults  of  Saladin.    Its  history  since  the  loss  of 

Edessa  in  1 143  had  been  a  mere  record  of  continuous  decay, 

due  mainly  to  internal  causes.     Neither  the  constitutions  nor 

^  D<l^^      ^^^  habits  of  the  settlers  were  suited  to  the  climate ;  while  the 

feudal  organisation  given   to  the  state  proved  a  source  of 

weakness.     The  holders  of  the  great  fiefs,  such  as  the  Counts  of  Andoch, 

Edessa,   or  Tripoli,  aiming  at  independence,   pursued  private  lines  of 

policy,  regardless  of  central  interests.     "Jerusalem  was  to  them  only  a 

secondary  consideration ;  the  zeal  that  set  Europe  from  time  to  time  in  a 

blaze  found  no  answer  in  the  land  for  which  so  much  was  being  sacrificed/' 

Then  the  men  passed  away  so  quickly  that  the  chief  offices  were  perpetually 

in  the  hands  of  minors  or  women.    In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century 

Jerusalem   had  witnessed  eleven    Kings,  while  during  the  same  period 

France  and  England  had  only  seen  four  each.    The  only  "  sound  element " 

in  the  country  were  the  military  orders  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Temple, 

who  could  introduce  fresh  and  healthy  blood  from  Europe." 

*  The  reigning  King  at  the  period  that  we  have  reached  was 

Baldwin   IV.,   a  leper,  and  childless.      Two   sisters  he  had,   Sibyl  and 

.   Isabel.      The  former  and    elder  was  given  in   marriage  to 

and        William  Longaspata,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  by  whom  she  had 

LmSgnan.    ^  ^^^^  afterwards  Baldwin  V.      The  Marquis  having  died  a 

fresh  regent  was  found  by  marrying  Sibyl  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,'  a  gallant 

soldier,  and  an  able  captain ;  an  honest  man  who  with  fair  play  might 

have  kept  things  going.     But  the  opposition  of  rival  magnates  of  higher 

connexions  proved  too  strong,  and  Baldwin  was  obliged  to  remove  him,  in 

order  to  place  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  Raymond  of  Tripoli. 

There  was  also  talk  of  a  scheme  to  divorce  Sibyl  from  Guy  in  order  to 

marry  her  to  Raymond,  himself  a  married  man.*     It  was  apparently  at 

f  the  ^^'^  juncture  that  Baldwin,  in  failing  health,  and  anticipating 

Crown  to    a  disruption  at  his  death,  resolved  to  make  an  offer  of  the 

Henry.      Kingdom  to  the  head  of  the  House   of  Anjou,   his   second 

cousin,  Henry  II.  (1184).*    The  embassy  accredited  was  the  strongest 

»  Ben.  P.,  I.  319,  333.  334. 

'  See  Bishop  Stubbs,  Memorials  Richard  I.,  Vol.  I.  Ixxxv.-cvii.,  a  brilliant  sketch. 

'  Brother  of  Hugh  le  Brun  who  established  himself  as  Count  of  La  Marche  in  defiance 
of  Henry  H. 

«  Ben.  P.,  I.  343,  358»  359-     Cnf.  W.  Newb.,  I,  255. 

•  Memorials,  sup.y  cii.,  ciii.  Henry  was  grandson  of  Fulk  V.  by  Eremberge  of  La 
F)bche;  Baldwin  IV.  was  his  grandson  by  Melisende,  daughter  of  Baldwin  IL  ;  p.  ci. 
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that  he  could  find,  comprising  Heraclius  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a 
dignitary  who  claimed  homage  even  from  the  King,^  and  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  Hospital  and  Temple,  namely  Roger  de  Moulins,  and  Arnold  de 
Toroge,  the  latter  however  died  on  the  journey.^  They  were  instructed  to 
invite  the  King  to  accept  the  succession  to  Baldwin,  and  to  tender  by 
way  of  investiture  the  Banner  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Sepulchre,  with  those  of  the  ^strong  places  of  Jerusalem.  They  visited 
the  Pope  at  Verona  on  their  way,  and  obtained  from  Lucius  a  letter  to 
Henry,  urging  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  pointing  to  the  family  connexion 
_.  with   Palestine ;    and  gently  reminding    him  of  his   former 

CmMdisff  pledges.'  With  respect  to  these,  apart  from  various  vague 
obliffaUonB.  expressions  of  purpose,  and  gifts  of  money,  Henry  had  been 
charged  as  the  price  of  his  absolution  for  his  share  in  Becket's  death  to 
take  the  Cross  within  three  years  from  May  1172;  and  had  only  been 
granted  an  extension  of  time  on  condition  of  founding  three  monasteries- 
He  had  apparently  in  fact  founded  a  small  Carthusian  House  at  Witham ; 
but  the  other  two  foundations  were  provided  in  very  simple  fashion.  For 
the  one  he  turned  out  the  Secular  Canons  at  Waltham,  to  make  room  for 
Regulars ;  while  for  the  other  the  Sisters  at  Amesbury  were  replaced  by 
nuns  from  Fontevrault.*  In  the  treaty  of  Ivry  with  Louis  VIL  Henry 
had  renewed  his  crusading  pledge.  Anyhow  he  was  the  one  prince  of 
Christendom  who  could  save  the  situation.* 

The  envoys  probably  landed  at  Dover  about  the  28th  January,  as  next  day 
they  visited  the  shrine  at  Canterbury.*  Henry  who  was  in  the  North  at  the 
time  hastened  Southwards  on  hearing  of  their  arrival,  and  received  them  in 
audience  at  Reading  some  time  in  February.  The  Patriarch  in  tendering 
his  credentials  drew  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Palestine  that  moved  his 
audience  to  tears  ;  but,  however  sympathetic,  Henry  could  decide  nothing 
without  his  Barons.^  A  Grand  Council,  accordingly,  was  held  at  Clerken- 
well  on  the  i8th  March,®  the  King  of  Scots  and  his  brother  David  being 
present.  Henry  begged  for  honest  advice  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to 
adopt,  but  he  enquired  if  a  personal  expedition  to  Holy  Land  would  be 

*  "  The  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  looked  upon  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre." 
Stubbs,  J«r/.,  cxiv. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  331  and  notes  ;  Diceto,  II.  32. 

*  Ben.,  332  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  245  ;  Giraldus,  VIII.  204. 

*  The  change  at  Amesbury  was  only  effected  in  November  1 186,  Ben.  P.,  I.  354. 
For  the  distinctions  between  nunnan^  lay  sisterit  or  canonesses,  not  bound  by  perpetual 
vows  ;  and  myfucena^  female  monks,  see  Foundations  of  England^  I.  316,  361,  442. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs,  sup.  cxiii. ;  Giraldus,  VIII.  xxvi.  (G.  F.  Warner;. 

*  Gervase,  I.  325. 

'  Ben.  P.,  I.  332  ;  Diceto,  II.  32  ;  Giraldus,  VIII.  202.  The  last  places  the  reception 
at  Winchester. 

'  So  Diceto,  who  was  doubtless  present.  Benedict,  336,  and  Hoveden,  II.  301,  place 
the  meeting  on  the  loth  March. 

Q 
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• 

quite  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  his  Coronation  oadi,  considering 
that  those  pledges  bound  him  to  keep  Church  and  people  in  good  peace, 
and  put  down  all  wrong-doing.    To  such  a  question  there  could  be  but 

one  answer.    With  two  such  sons  as  Richard  and  Geoffrey  to 
^{jJ^^JJ*  keep  in  order,  even  a  temporary  visit  to  Palestine  would  have 

been  the  height  of  folly.  Henry  declined  the  proffered  crown, 
but  said  that  he  would  give  money,  and  would  allow  such  of  his  subjects  as 
were  prepared  to  take  the  Cross  to  do  so.  To  the  question  whether  he 
would  allow  one  of  his  sons  to  accept  the  proposed  succession  he  gave  an 
evasive  answer.^ 

From  I^ndon  the  Court  removed  to  Windsor;  and  there  on  the  3xst  March 

John,  being  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  knighted  by  his  father 
ywfffSyi    >n  ^  <^uc  form.     In  honour  of  the  occasion  Henry  invested 

the  King  of  Scots  with  the  coveted  earldom  of  Huntingdon, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Simon  of  St.  Lis  III.'  The  King  might  remember 
that  six-and-thirty  years  before  he  himself  had  been  dubbed  by  the  sword 
of  William's  grandfather  and  his  own  great  uncle,  David  I.' 

Henry  now  prepared  to  cross  the  Channel,  Continental  affairs  again 
calling  for  his  presence.  Philip  of  France  and  Philip  of  Flanders  were  still 
quarrelling  over  the  Vermandois,  and  actually  at  war,  with  their  armies 
confronting  each  other  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  Then  Richard  was 
reported  to  be  making  himself  strong  in  Poitou,  and  waging  war  on 
Geoffrey,  in  defiance  of  his  father's  orders.*  Lastly  Henry  had  told  the 
Patriarch  that  he  would  discuss  the  question  of  the  Crusade  with  the  King 

of  France.     On  the  i6th  April  the  Court  sailed  from  Dover  to 
§JU^j2[jJ?  Witsand,  the  Royal  circle  including  the   Patriarch  and  the 

Bishop  of  Durham.*  Philip  of  France  promptly  came  to  visit 
the  King,  being  probably  anxious  to  avert  any  interference  with  his  Flemish 
campaign,  that  was  progressing  favourably.  For  three  days  they  held 
friendly  colloquy  at  Vaudreuil*  On  the  question  of  the  Crusade  the 
French  King  agreed  with  Henry  in  thinking  that  for  the  time  a  money 

*  See  Diceto,  II.  33  ;  Gervase,  I.  325  ;  Giraldus,  VIII.  208  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  247  ;  Ben. 
P.,  and  Hoveden,  sup.  With  respect  to  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  to  Henry, 
or  one  of  his  sons  see  Peter  of  Blois,  Epp.  I.  350,  where  writing  to  the  King's  natural  son, 
Geoffrey,  he  says  that  he  was  present  when  it  was  made.  Giraldus  asserts  that  John  was 
anxious  to  go,  but  he  b  always  on  the  look  out  to  contrast  somebody  to  Henry's  disad- 
vantage, and  he  alone  of  the  writers  condemns  Henry's  course.  Diceto,  Gervase,  and 
William  of  Newbuigh  emphatically  approve  of  it. 

'  Ben.  P.,  336,  337  ;  Diceto,  II.  34  ;  Chron.  Melrose.  The  latter  implies  that  William 
had  been  deprived  of  the  earldom  in  1173  or  1 174.  **  Sicut  habuit  ante  guerram.''  I 
cannot  make  out  that  he  ever  had  it.  It  would  seem  that  William  now  passed  on  the 
earldom  to  his  brother  David,  who  appeared  as  such  at  Christmas,  1^86  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  4. 

'  See  Foundations  of  Engiandy  II.  438. 

^  Richard  had  only  left  England  after  Christmas  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  333. 

•Ben.  P.,  334.337. 
'  Diceto,  II.  34. 
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subvention  was  the  only  assistance  that  could  be  given ;    and  so  the 

Patriarch  went  home  deeply  disappointed  with  the  results  of  his  mission.^ 

1^^^^     As  for  Richard,  Henry,  unable  to  tolerate  him  any  longer, 

reinstated  suspended  him.    He  sent  for  Queen  Eleanor ;  and  then,  under 

M^italna  ^^^^3^5  of  invasion,  ordered  his  son  to  surrender  Aquitaine  to 

its  rightful  mistress.     Unable  to  contend  with  his  father  in  open  war  the 

Count  submitted,  and  came  to  Court.'    To  make  the  submission  effectual 

the  King  undertook  a  progress  through  the  South;  and  remained  there, 

lost  to  the  ken  of  our  chroniclers,  till  November.* 

The  knighting  of  John  had  a  special  meaning  at  the  time.    The  King 

still  clung  to  his  family  policy,  and  his  purpose  of  promoting 
iZ^^IJISm^  his  youngest  son.     Unable  to  procure  Aquitaine  for  him,  he 

now  fell  back  on  the  Irish  scheme  mooted  in  1177,  namely 
that  of  establishing  him  as  under-King  or  Lord  of  all  Ireland.  For  England 
no  scheme  more  fraught  with  mischief  could  well  be  devised  than  that  of 
building  up  a  nationality  in  the  sister  isle ;  and  Henry  had  shown  his  own 
appreciation  of  the  danger  by  the  jealous  eye  that  he  had  kept  on  his 

lieutenants  there,  limited  as  their  powers  were.     As  for  the 
^JJJJ^    course  of  events  since  1 177,  in  Munster  Robert  fitz  Stephen  had 

barely  been  able  to  hold  his  own  against  the  natives,  without 
gaining  any  ground.*  In  Meath  and  Leinster  Hugh  de  Lacy  by  steady 
castle-building,  and  firm  but  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  Irish  had 
been  successful  to  the  point  of  exciting  Royal  jealousy.  Twice  he  had  been 
recalled,  and  twice  allowed  to  return  as  indispensable.^  In  Ulster  de 
Courcy  had  added  Armagh  to  his  conquests,  and  signalised  his  position  by 
contracting  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Guthred  King  of  Man.® 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th  April  John  embarked  at  Milford  Haven, 

Glanville  the  Justiciar  having   been  deputed  to  convoy  him 
*^j^[^  safely  through  Wales.     Next  morning  he  landed  at  Waterford  ; 

he  is  said  to  have  had  the  imposing  force  of  300  men-at-arms, 
with  a  suitable  complement  of  archers,  some  mounted,  and  some  on  foot,' 
Among  the  clergy  in  attendance  on  him  was  Giraldus  the  historian, 
otherwise  Gerald  of  Barry,  a  grandson  of  the  Lady  Nest,  and  so  one  of  the 
innermost  circle  of  the  original  adventurers.®  John  lost  no  time  in  showing 
how  lamentably  unfit  he    was    to    be    trusted    with  authority.      When 

'  Ben.  p.,  I.  338  ;  Hovcden,  II.  304. 
«  Ben.  P.,  337,  338  ;  Hoveden,  sup. 

*  For  his  proceedings  in  Aquitaine,  occupying  strongholds,  etc.,  see  Diceto,  II.  40. 

•  Giraldus,  V.  317-350. 

*  Id.  352-356,  359 ;  cnf,  W.  Newb.,  I.  239,  24a  De  Lacy  attests  a  charter  passed  by 
John  confirming  his  lather's  charter  granting  trading  rights  at  Dublin  to  the  men  of  Bristol; 
and  attests  it  as  constable  ;  Historic  Docununts  Ireland^  49  (Gilbert). 

•  Giraldus,  345. 

'  The  native  Annals  of  Loch  Ce  give  John's  force  as  60  ships  ;  L  171. 

'  Giraldus,  V.  380,  381.     Giraldus  had  already  been  in  Ireland  in  11  S3  pp.  351,  352. 
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friendly  Irish  chieftains  hastened  to  Waterford  to  tender  Iheir  allegiance, 

the   new    Lord    of  Ireland   and    his    young  friends    allowed 

^*^^^^  themselves  to  make  merry  at  their  expense,  and  even  to  take 

liberties  with  their  beards.     In  utter  affront  they  went  home  to 

organise  revolt.    An  expedition  sent  by  John  against  North  Minister  ended 

disastrously.'     Then  he  proceeded  to  make  enemies  of  all  classes  of  any 

influence  in  the  country.     Native  allies  were  robbed  of  their  land  ;   old 

settlers  turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make  room  for  inexperienced  favourites, 

or  greedy  sycophants ;  the  frontiers  were  neglected,  and  left  open  to  raiding 

parties.    Then  the  money  that  should  have  been  applied  to  the  pay  of  the 

soldiers  was  squandered  by  John  on  his  amusements,  till  the  men  became 

disorderly  and  mutinous,  or  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.'    After  nine 

months  of  inglorious  rule  he  was  recalled  by  the  King.    On  the 

17th  December  he  returned  to  England,'  the  militarj-  command 

being  left  in  the  hands  of  de  Courcy,  who  as  a  man  of  war  seemed  better 

fitted  to  retrieve  matters  than  de  Lacy,  who  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.^ 

But  Henry  had  not  yet  been  cured  of  his  infatuation.    Shutting  his  eyes  to 

all  the  facts  of  the  case  he  made  prompt  application  to  the  new 

^^^JPope,   Urban    IlL,  for  authority  to   crown  his  son    King  of 

Ireland.*     It  would  seem  that  Lucius  had  been  appro.iched  on 

the  subject,  but  had  refused  his  consent.    Urban  however  was  quite  wilhng 

to  see  John  made  king  ;  and  with  his  Bull  of  approval  sent  him  a  crown  of 

peacocks'  feathers  intertwinsd  with  golJ.* 

After  six  months'  disappearance  in  the  South,  Henry  is  again  heard  of 
as  in  Normandy.  On  the  7th  November  he  held  a  conference  at  Aumale 
with  the  two  Philips,  and,  apparently  did  his  best  to  reconcile  the  Count 
to  his  loss  of  territory,  viz.,  the  Amienois  and  part  of  the  Vermandois,  finally 
extorted  from  him  as  the  result  of  the  hostilities  of  the  spring.'  Friendly 
relations  continuing,  we  hear  two  days  later  of  a  visit  by  the  King  of  France 
to  Henry,  who  was  ill  and  laid  up  at  Bea voir- en-Lyons.^ 

Again  on  the  10th  March,  1186,  we  hear  of  another  conference  near 
Gisors,  at  which  the  two  Kings,  the  young  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Count 
of  Flanders  were  present.     Henry  was  not  ashamed  to  pledge  himself  once 

'  Four  M»sler»,  III.  67. 

'  Giraldu*.  V.  388-392  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  339  ;  Hoveden,  II.  304,  30S- 

•  Diceto,  II.  39. 

*  Ginldus,  V.  392.     For  description  lA  de  Conicy  and  de  Lacy  Me  Id,,  344,  354. 

*  Lacius  III.  died  at  Verona  35  November,  1185  ;  JaflV  died  Bp.  Stubbs;  HoTeden, 
II.  305.  On  the  same  day  Uberio  Crivelli,  Archbishop  oi  Milan,  was  elected  Pope  as 
Urban  III. 

•  Ben.  P.,  I.  339!  Hoveden,  II.  306. 

'  Diceto,   II.   38.     For  the  campaign  see   Siimondi,  fraace,  VI.   43,  and  Lavisse, 
FraiKt,  III.  89.    The  latter  gives  the  final  treaty  as  settled  at  Bores,  near  Amiens, 
in  July. 
*  Ji^.  Seine  InAfrieure. 
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more  to  pay  Margaret's  jointure  of  ;^2,75o  Angevin^  and  to  celebrate 
without  further  delay  the  nuptials  of  Richard  and  Alais,  the  latter  promise, 
at  any  rate,  now  given  for  the  fifth  time  or  so,  being  one  that  he  certainly 
never  meant  to  keep.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  once  more  renounced 
all  claim  on  Gisors.^ 

Having  thus  settled  affairs  on  the  Continent  Henry  went  back  to 
England.  On  the  27th  April  he  landed  at  Southampton,  from  Barfleur, 
Queen  Eleanor  coming  with  him,  and  in  the  same  ship.  But  we  are 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  King,  with  his  usual  self-confidence,  left  Richard 
behind  him,  and  moreover  with  considerable  forces  at  his  disposal.  But 
these  were  given  him  for  war  against  Toulouse,^  in  concert  with  and  on 
behalf  of  Alphonso  H.  of  Arragon.' 

•  Diceto,  II.  40  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  343  ;  Hoveden,  308.  See  Margaret's  charter  of  the  nth 
March,  accepting  the  arrangement ;  Round,  Calendar,  382.  The  exact  ratio  of  sterling 
to  Angevin  money  is  there  given  as  135.  4//.  sterling =54  Angevin,  slightly  more  than  four 
to  one.  In  August,  Margaret  went  off  to  Hungary,  to  be  married  to  King  Bela,  III. ; 
Ben.,  346;  Diceto,  41. 

*  Diceto,  sup. ;  Ben.,  345,  347 ;  Gervase,  I.  334. 
'  Martin,  France,  III.  510. 
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Dominic  Affain— Altered  ReUlioiu  with  France— Rkhud  acting  wiib  Hiilip— Fall  al 
Jerusalem — Cniuding  Movement — War  with  France — Henrj  refusing  lo  recognise 
Richard  as  hi&  Heir— Attacked  by  Pbilrp  and  Ridbaid— ^nbmiu  lo  Treaty  of 
Colombiires — His  death. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  affairs  occupied  the  King's  first  attention  ort  his 
return  to  England.    The  bishops  were  summoned  to  arrange  for 
the  fillitig  up  of  vacant  sees.     No  leas  than  eight  bishoprics  were  again 
vacant,  namely  Carlisle,  York,  Chester,  Salisbury,  Worcester,  Exeter,  and 
Lincoln.     Carlisle  had  been  vacsnt  since   1137;    York  since   1181;   the 
others  had  fallen  in  within  the  last  three  years.    The  Synod  was  held  at 
-j^        Eynshatn  on  the  zjth  May,'  when  arrangements  were  made 
Appoint-     under  which  Williadi  de  Vere  became   Bishop  of  Hereford, 
''^*'-      and    William    of  Northall    Bishop   of   Worcester ;    while    the 
Lincoln  Chapter,  under  pressure  from  the  King,  accepted  as  their  shepherd 
their  future  patron  Saint,  then  Prior  of  Henry's  Carthusian  foundation  at 
Witham  in  Somerset,  Hugh  of  Avalon.*    An  election  was  also  made  lo 
Exeter,  hut  the  nominee  declined  the  proffered  honour.* 

A  turn  of  Scottish  business  followed.    Two  years  before,  William  the 

Lion,  who  was  unmarried,  had  applied  for  the  hand  of  the 

^2^J     King's  granddaughter  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of 

Saxony.     The  parties  being  related  in  blood  the  matter  was 

referred  to  the  Pope  who  refused  his  consent.*     Henry  was  now  prepared 

to  offer  the  hand  of  a  lady  more   remotely  connected    with 

tl»  «fiy     himself,  namely  Ermengarde  of  Beaumont,  daughter  of  Richard 

Viscount  of  Beaumont-le-Vicomte;  he  being  son  of  Viscount 

of  Roscelin,  by  Constance,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I.     The  King  of 

Scots  and  his  Barons  having  been  summoned  to  court  to  consider  the 

proposal  it  was  duty  accepted,  William  however  being  required  first  to 

reduce  to  order  Ronald  mac  Uhtred  of  Galloway,  who  in  the  previous  year 

■  Diceto,  IL41. 

'  /d.  41-43  ;  Cervaie,  I.  335  ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  34S,  346-     Lincoln  became  vacant  in  1186, 
through  the  translation  of  Walter  of  Coulancei  to  Kouen.    Walter  had  been  appointed  to 
Lincoln  in  ii83,GeoaTey  baving  resigned  in  I183. 
'  Ben.,  346,  349    Hoveilen,  It.  309.  •  Ben.,  313,  322. 
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at  the  death  of  his  uncle  Gilbert  mac  Fergus  had  seized  the  district. 
Henry  felt  called  upon  to  interfere  because  Gilbert's  son  Duncan  was  at 
the  time  a  hostage  in  his  hands. ^ 

The  submission  of  Ronald  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty,  involving 
the  march  of  a  Royal  army  to  Carlisle,  and  repeated  embassies 

5j2owa?  *^  Galloway.  At  last  however  he  came  to  Carlisle,  did  homage, 
and  was  allowed  to  retain  the  lands  formerly  held  by  his  father 
Uhtred  mac  Fergus,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  an  enquiry  in  the  King's 
Court  as  to  the  land  properly  belonging  to  his  cousin  Duncan.*  The 
settlement  was  a  thoroughly  equitable  one,  as  Ronald's  father  Uhtred  had 
been  dispossessed  by  his  younger  brother  Gilbert.  We  might  also  point 
out  that  the  requirement  of  Ronald's  appearance  before  an  English  court 
was  the  only  case  of  which  we  hear  in  which  Henry  attempted  any  inter- 
vention in  Scottish  domestic  affairs.  The  King's  stay  at  Carlisle  was 
utilised  by  an  attempt  to  fill  up  the  See,  but  the  man  elected  by  the 
Canons,  though  approved  of  by  the  King,  rejected  the  appointment.^ 

The  Royal  marriage  however  went  on.     The  lady  was  brought  over  by 

jj^^jyj^^^  her  parents,  and  on  the  5th  September  William  and  Ermengarde 
ofwuiiam  were  married  at  Woodstock.     Archbishop  Baldwin  performed 

theUon.  ^j^g  service.  Henry  gave  away  the  bride,  and  endowed  her 
with  Edinburgh  Casde  as  her  portion.  He  also  gave  up  his  palace  at 
Woodstock  to  the  Scots  for  four  days'  bridal  festivities,  retiring  to  other 
quarters  for  the  time.  The  four  days  over  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  seni  to 
her  new  home  under  the  charge  of  Joscelin  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  her  Royal 
spouse  following  the  King  of  England  to  Marlborough  for  another 
ecclesiastical  council.*  The  meeting  was  held  on  the  14th  September. 
Nominations  were  made  for  the  Sees  of  York  and  Salisbury,  but  came  to 
nothing  through  differences  between  the  King  and  the  Chapters.  But 
John  the  Precentor  became  Bishop  of  Exeter.* 

On  the  19th  August  Henry's  son  Geoffrey  Count  of  Brittany  had  passed 

Death  of  ^^^y  ^^  Paris,  apparently  of  fever.*  For  the  third  son  of 
GeofBrey  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  no  writer  has  a  word  of  praise  to  offer. 

Briuany.  Clear-sighted  and  astute,  with  a  fatal  gift  of  persuasive  speech, 
he  is  described  as  irretrievably  crooked  in  all  his  ways.^     His  father  and 

'  Ben.  P.,  T.  336,  339 ;  Chron.  Melrose ;  cnf,  Fordun,  269,  whose  account  seems  to 
reflect  the  views  of  a  later  period. 
-  August,  Ben.  P.,  347,  349  ;  Hoveden,  II.  309 ;  Chron.  Melrose  ;  Fordun,  su/>. 

*  Ben.,  349 ;  Hoveden,  sup. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  350,  351 ;  Chron.  Melrose.        »  Ben.  P.,  352. 

*  So  Rigord  and  G.  Le  Breton,  Bouquet,  XVII.  20,  21,  67  ;  Diceto,  II.  41  ;  Giraldus, 
VIII.  176.  But  Benedict,  I.  350,  and  Hoveden,  II.  309,  say  that  Geoffrey  died  of 
injuries  received  in  a  tournament. 

'  **  Eloquens  et  astutus,  et  quia  de  facili  falli  non  potuit,  fallerc  si  noUet,  prudentis- 
simus  .  .  .  mirabili  industria  rerum  omnium  simulator  vartus  et  dissimulator ; "  Giraldus» 
VIII.  178,  also  176.     "  Filius  proditionis  Gaufredus."     Ben.  P.,  I.  297. 
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King  Philip  are  said  to  have  been  the  only  penons  who  mo^tmed  his 

loss.    Yet  to  his  father  he  had  been  petststently  ungrateful, 

"hintitW    ^"^  ^'  ^^  '''"^  ^^  ^^^  infriguing  against  him  and  Richard. 

He  was  proposing  to  hold  Brittany  directly  of  Philip,  rejecting 

all  homage  to  his  father,  and  had  been  appointed  Seneschal  of  France,'  an 

honour  conferred  on  Henry  in  1158.     He  left  a  daughter  Eleanor,*  while 

seven  months  after  his  death  Countess  Constance  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who, 

_.  to  please  the  Bretons,  was  christened  Arthur.'    Philip  mean- 

Wardihlp  o(  while  as  over-lord  claimed  the  wardship  of  the  heiress,  and 

t*»ny-    of  Brittany ;  he  also  insisted  on  the  cessation  of  Richard's 

hostilities  against  Toulouse.*    Events  came   rapidly  to  a  head.     On  the 

Btraimd    9'^  October  Walter  of  Coutances  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  * 

B«Utloiu    had   to    make    counter-complaint    to    Philip    of    attacks    on 

^*'''*"  Normandy ;    unable   to  obtain  any  satisfactory  assurance  he 

hastened  back  to  England  to  report  to  Henry.     The  King  hoping  to  effect 

a  diplomatic  settlement  at  once  sent  over  Glanville,  who,  after  an  interview 

with   Philip  at  Noyon,  returned    to  England  bringing   envoys  who  were 

instructed  to  say  that  the  attacks  on  Normandy  would  cease  when  Richard 

ceased  warring  on  Toulouse*     Henry  however  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 

truce  to  the  13th  January,  1167,  with,  apparently,, an  eventual  prolongation 

to  Easier  (29th  March)^      But   the   relations  of  the   two  countries — so 

friendly  since   Philip's  accession — had  been    further   strained  by  a  rash 

attempt  on  the  part  of  Henry  de  Vere,  Constable  of  Gisors,  to  interfere 

with  the  building  of  a  new  French  border  fortress  near  Gisors,  in  the 

course  of  which  Ralph,  son  of  Richard  of  Vaux  the  lord  of  the  place, 

was  killed.* 

Henry  himself  did  not  cross  the  Channel  until  February,  '187,  when 
■g^^^,  he  landed  at  Witsand  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  He  brought 
«Tw  to  in  his  train  a  Papal  Legate,  the  Cardinal  Octavian,  who  had 
Korowndr.  j^^j  [jg^^  ^^^j  j^  England  to  crown  John  King  of  Ireland.' 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  feeling  incommoded  by  his  presence,  had  persuaded 
'  Giraldas,  176  ;  Ben.,  350- 

*  Dicelo,  II.  41,  givts  him  two  dai^hicrs,  but  this  seemB  wrong. 

*  39lh  March,  1167  \  Btn.,  361. 

*  Gervase,  I.  336 ;  Diccto,  43,  44  :  171/  Ben.  P.,  347.  See  for  the  hostilities  against 
Touloiise  Vic  et  Vnisstte,  Hist.  IjmgueJtt,  V.  3.  The  Count  of  Toalmise  had  siiied 
«rilh  the  young  Kingagainsl  Richard  in  11S3;  Id.  IV.  290,  296  (ed.  1S41). 

*  Waller,  ptevioasty  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  wai  traniUted  lo  Rouen  in  1 185,  in  succession 
to  Rotrou  of  Beiumonl,  who  died  ajtb  November,  11S3  ;  Hen.  P,  I.  30S,  335,  and  notes 

*  Diceto.  11.  43,  44. 

'  Ben.  P.,  353,  354.    Th«  accounts  of  these  negotiations  ate  rather  confused. 

*  Ben.  P.  I.  354;  Hoveden,  11.  31.;.  Dicelo,  U.  44,  gives  a  difleient  account  of  the 
incident  with  the  date  28th  November. 

*  Ben.  P.,  II.  4;  Diceto,  II.  47.  Octavian  had  landed  at  Sandwich  on  Christmas 
Eve,  under  the  escort  of  Hugh  of  Nonani,  Bishop-Elect  of  Chester.  On  the  n«t  day 
the/  went  to  Canierbury ;  where  they  gave  great  offence  by  wearii^  mitrei  and  havii^ 
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the  King  to  take  him  abroad.^    John  had  preceded  his  father  by  a  few- 
days.     Richard  too  was  there,  waiting  to  receive  him  ;  so  that 
^^[jJJJJ     the  hostilities  against  Toulouse  must  have  ceased.      An  ap- 
pointment was  shortly  made  with  King  Philip  for  a  conference, 
to  be  held  at  the  Gu^-Saint-Remy,  near  Nonancourt.     The  parties  met 
on  the  5th  April.      But  Henry's  plausibilities  could  no  longer  carry  him 
through.      To  the  question  of  the  wardship  of  Brittany  had  now  been 
added  the  revived  question  of  Gisors  ;  as  it  was  clear  that  Henry  after  all 
his  promises  would  neither  allow  Richard  to  marry  Alais,  nor  pay  Margaret 
her  promised  jointure.     With  respect  to  the  latter  default  his  excuse  now 
would  be  that  Margaret  had  taken  a  second  husband,  having  just  been 
married   to  BMa  HI.  of  Hungary,^  and  so  forfeited  her  jointure.      Of 
course  no  agreement  was  come  to,  and  Philip  went  off  to  prepare   for 
war.' 

Henry,  on  his  side,  content  to  assume  a  defensive  position,  placed  four 

armies  in  the  field ;  one  under  Richard,  one  under  John,  one 

^5^^^    under  his  natural  son  Geoffrey,  no  longer  ex-Elect  of  Lincoln, 

but  filling  the  office  of  Chancellor  ;  and  one  under  William  of 

Mandeville  U.,  Earl  of  Essex  and  Albemarle,*  a  man  much  employed  by  the 

King.     Philip,  in  the  latter  half  of  May  mustered  an  army  at  Bourges,  his 

southernmost  stronghold ;   captured  Gra^ay  (Cher),  and  Issoudun  ;   and 

then   laid  siege  to  Chiteauroux.*      Richard  and  John  had  concentrated 

there;   but  the  siege  was  pressed  so  closely  that  Henry  himself  had  to 

come  to  the  rescue.     Philip  drew  out  his  forces  to  meet  him.     For  nearly 

a  fortnight  the  two  Kings  faced  each  other  as  if  for  battle,  on  opposite 

sides  of  the  Indre.*     But  the  state  of  affairs  in  Palestine  was   now  so 

critical  that  the  idea  of  war  between  France  and  England  was  shocking. 

The  Legate  Octavian,  under  orders  from  the  Pope,  among  others,  took  up 

the  work  of  mediation.     But  though  nobody  wanted  war  there  was  the 

crosses  carried  before  them,  Hugh  of  Nonant  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  Legate. 
Archbishop  Baldwin  was  not  at  Canterbury,  his  terrible  quarrel  with  the  monks  having 
begun.  On  the  ist  January,  1187,  the  Cardinal  and  Hugh  were  received  by  the  King 
at  Westminster  ;  Gervasc,  I.  345,  346. 

'  Ben.  P.  and  Diceto,  sup. 

^  Margaret  left  Paris  on  the  24th  August,  1 185,  to  be  married  to  Bcla  ;  Diceto,  II* 
41  ;  Ben.  P.,  1.  346  ;  G.  le  Breton,  sup,  67. 

*  Ben.  P.,  II.  5  ;  Gervase,  I.  336,  346;  Rigord,  23;  Le  Breton,  68.  According  to 
Giraldus,  VIII.  230,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  indignant  at  Henry  for  having  gone  against 
him  on  the  question  of  the  Vermandois,  egged  on  Philip  to  war. 

^  Mandeville,  second  son  of  the  old  intriguer  of  Stephen's  time,  became  Earl  of 
Albemarle  or  Aum&le  by  his  marriage  with  Havise,  daughter  of  Count  William,  14th 
January,  1180;  (Diceto,  II.  3}.  William  of  Aumile  was  son  of  Stephen  set  up  against 
Rufus  in  1 195  ;  Foundations,  II.  201. 

*  May.  Ben.  P.,  II.  6 ;  Grandes  Chron.,  sup.  Both  Issoudun  and  Ch&teauroux  are  in 
Indre. 

*  So  Norgate,  II.  245,  citing  Bertrcut  de  Bonty  Cl^at,  71  ;  Gervase,  I.  369-371. 
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usual  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  terms  ai  peace.    Sospicion  and  intrigue 

were  rife.     Richard  displayed  a  spirit  of  oppoeitioa  to  his  lather;  and 

well  he  might,  if,  as  asserted  by  Giraldus,  Henry  hod  privately  ofieied  to 

accept  the  alternative  suggested  in  1183,  namely  that  of  marryii^  Alais 

to  John,  with  all  the  Continental   dominions,  except  Normandy.     Of 

course  Philip  had  earned  Richard's  gratitude  by  informing  htm  of  the 

plot.'    Then  ne  hear  that  Philip  found  that  his  best  troops 

'^  had  been  bought  over  by  Henry.*     Finally  a  truce  for  a 

couple  of  years  was  sealed  on  the  a^rd  June.     Philip  allowed 

the  credit  of  negotiating  it  to  fall  to  Richard ;  but  as  the  price  of  it  he 

vras  allowed  to  retain  Issoudun,  and  the  border  town  of  FrAeval  (Loir 

et  Cher).' 

The  truce  settled,  Richard,  to  Henry's  great  alarm,  went  off  with  his 

new  friend    King   Philip,  and  in  spite  of  all   remonstrances 

lived  with  him  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  for  weeks, 

just  as  Geoffrey  had  done.    Then  under  pretence  of  going  to  his  father's 

court  he  went  to  Chinon,  and  carried  off  the  treasure  deposited 

*^lj!if*    there.     At  last,  however,  on  condition  of  being  reinstated  in 

Aquitaine  he  returned  to  his  duty,  and  did  public  homage  to 

bis  father  at  Angers.* 

But  the  final  crash  in  Palestine  had  come  at  last,  and  Europe  was 
in  consternation  at  the  news.  Heraclius  had  gone  back  to  Jerusalem 
to  find  young  Baldwin  V.,  nephew  of  Baldwin  _1V.,  established  as  King. 
But  he  shortly  passed  away,  and  then  the  crown  having  been  held 
to  devolve  on  his  mother  Sybille,  she,  in  spice  of  all  opposition,  gave  it  to 
her  husband,  Guy  of  Lusignan.*  An  existing  truce  with  Saladin  was 
renewed  at  his  request  for  three  years ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
so  peaceful  that  pilgrims  who  had  gone  out  with  Heraclius  began  to 
yy,^  return  home.'  But  the  end  was  near.  To  the  disgrace 
KlBgdom  of  of  Christianity  the  truce  was  treacherously  broken  by 
Jtraialm.  Kegini,[(j  of  Chatillon,  Lord  of  Hebron  and  Kerak,  who 
pill^;ed  a  caravan  of  Moslem  pilgrims  going  down  to  Egypt.'  Saladin, 
provoked  beyond  measure,  called  out  all  his  Emirs  for  a  final  assault  on 

'  Giraldus,  VIII.  231-133.  Here  we  Turtlur  bear  fbr  ihe  lirsl  time  (bat  the  opposiiion 
lo  ihe  match  with  Alais  came  from  Kicharcl,  who  munlamed  that  she  had  succeeded  ihc 
Fair  Koumund  id  his  falhcTi  affeclioru.  For  Heniy'i  purpose  of  promoling  John,  see 
al>o  Gervase,  1.  435.  Hoveden  aisigni  the  proposal  lo  marry  Alais  lo  Joba  to  the 
conference  at  La  Fert^  Bertiaid  in  June,  1 1S9  ;  II,  363. 

*  So  Berlran  dt  Bam,  Tt,  71,  ciled  Norgate,  II.  346. 

■  Giraldus,  iuj>.  ;  Dicelo,  II.  49 ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  6,  7 ;  Gervase,  I.  369-373 ;  kigurd,  33,  34. 
<  September— October  P     Ben.  P.,  II.  9  ;  Hoveden,  II.  31S. 

*  Aagust—September,  1186;  Dicelo.  II.  47  ;  Ben  P.,  I.  358,  359  and  notes. 
'  Id. 

■3  ;    Lane-Poole, 
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the  Kingdom  of  Jerasalem.     After  two  days'  fighting  near  Tiberias  the 

Christians  were  totally  defeated ;  King  Guy  and  the  True  Cross  fell  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy ;   Guy's  life  was  spared,  but  Reginald  of  Kerak 

and  all  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  were  beheaded  on  the  spot.^     In 

the  course  of  the  month  (July)  Acre,  Haifa  (Mount  Carmel),  Caesarea,  Sidon, 

were  taken  in  quick  succession ;  Beirout  was  re  Juced  in  August,  Ascalon 

and  Gaza  in  September  ;    while  finally  on  the  3rd  of  October,  after  an 

eight  days'  siege,  the  Holy  City  fell.^    The  report  of  the  loss  of  the  True 

Cross  killed  Urban  HI.'     His  successor  Gregory  VHI.  spent  his  short 

Biehard     Pontificate  in  appeals  for  help  to   Holy  Land.*     The  first  to 

takea  the    respond  was  young  Richard,  who,  without  consulting  his  father, 

^'"**'      took  the  Cross  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tours 

in  November.' 

After  keeping  Christmas  at  Caen,  Henry  was  on  his  way  to  Barfleur, 
for  a  visit  to  England,  when  again  he  was  called  back  to  face  the  demands 
of  the  King  of  France.  They  met  at  the  old  spot  between  Trie  and 
Gisors,  the  Count  of  Flanders  being  also  present.®  King  Philip,  in  view 
of  Richard's  expected  departure  for  Holy  Land,  wanted  to  make  one 
more  push  to  get  his  sister  Alais  married.  But  the  ear  of  the  assembly 
was  gained  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,^  who  having  come  to  Europe  to 

call  for  help,  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord  with  such  effect, 
^ewtM"   ^^^'  ^^^  three  Princes  took  the  Cross,  then  and  thsre ;   a  host 

of  minor  personages  following  their  example.  For  the  sake 
of  distinction  it  was  arranged  that  the  French  should  wear  red  crosses, 
the  English  white  crosses,  and  the  Flemings  green  crosses.®  A  wooden 
cross,  10  be  followed  by  a  church,  was  set  up  to  mark  the  *  Holy  Field ' 
{Saint  Champ\   where  the   Princes   finally   pledged   themselves.*      As  a 

*  Hittin,  4th  July,  1187 ;  Itinerary,  sup,  12-17 ;  and  the  letters  printed,  Hen.  P.,  II.  1 1, 13. 

*  Ilin.,  17-20;  Ben.  P.,  II.  20-24,  ^f^d  Iloveden.  II.  321,  and  notes,  Bp.  Stubbs.  For 
the  earlier  career  of  Saladin  see  below  under  the  year  1 190. 

*  Urban  III.  died  20lh  October.  Next  day  Cardinal  Albert,  who  had  bien  Legate  in 
Normandy  in  1172,  was  elected  as  Gregory  VIII.     He  died,  i/ih  December. 

*  Ben.  P.,  II.  15-19. 

*  Giraldus,  VIII  239  ;  Diceto,  II  50.  For  Henry's  auitude  see  W.  Newb.,  II.  271  ; 
cnf.  Gervase,  I.  389. 

*  2 1st  January,  Ben.  P.  ;  circa  22nd  January,  Gervase,  I.  406. 

*  Perhaps  William  the  famous  historian  of  the  Crusades  ;  perhaps  a  successor  of  the 
name  of  Joseph. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  29,  30,  and  notes  ;  Diceto,  II.  51-54,  q.  v.  for  Henry's  letters  to 
Frederic,  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  laac  Angelus  for  leave  to  pass  through  their 
dominions  ;  for  his  notification  to  the  Pope  see  Epp*  Cantuary  160  (^Memorials  Richard 
/.,  Vol.  II.,  Bishop  Stubbs;  Roll  Series  No.  38).  Gregory  VHI.  having  died  I7ih 
December,  1 187,  on  the  19th  of  the  month  Paolo  Scolaro  was  elected  as  Clement  III.  ; 
H.  Nicolas. 

*  Grandes  Chroniques,  IV.  58,  from  Rigord,  25  ;  q,  v,  for  the  fullest  li»t  of  the  names 
of  the  magnates  who  took  the  Cross. 
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neresiary  prdiiiiiiui7  to  an  expedhioa  tbe  Kingl  >gracd  ID  oB  on  tibctr 
sDb)ecU  for  a  subsidr,  to  be  lened  in  the  dtqie  of  a  teath 
'^^l^'^  of  all  th«ir  rents  and  movaMe  o>  penond  piC|iqty  fix  one 
year,  being  the  well  known  Saladm  titbt^  cdebraied  as  a  new 
dep^irture  in  the  matter  of  taxation.^  For  Hemy's  Contincnal  doaiiiuoos 
the  tax  was  settled  in  a  Gtand  Conndl  of  inagnat<%  ecdesiBstical  koA  lay, 
held  in  the  course  of  the  nen  few  days  at  Le  Mans,  doubdess  aa  being  a 
central  place.* 

On  the  39th  January  Henry  sailed  Aoni  Dieppe,  landii^  neat  day  at 
Winchelsea.'  A  Grand  Council  was  inniediatefy  summoned 
'^^^'^  10  arrange  for  the  levy  of  the  Saladin  titbe  in  ^land.  The 
assembly  met  at  Gcddington  in  NortbamptoBshire  on  the  itth 
February,  when  the  lax  was  agreed  to  00  the  same  footing  as  for  die 
Imssiimiir  Co"''"*""*'  dominions.  All  penons  not  prqiaied  to  take 
of  uwTttiM  the  Cross  would  be  put  under  contribudoo.  The  whole  ttf 
laBaclaad.  ^^^  rents  and  personal  property  would  be  assessed,  except 
the  horses,  arms,  and  clothing  of  the  military  or  gentry  classes  {jmlUts); 
the  horses,  books,  clothing,  or  vestments  of  the  clergy,  with  all  t^urch 
furniture  ;  and  all  precious  stones,  whether  bdor^ng  to  clerks  or  laymen. 
But  even  persons  prepared  to  take  the  Cross  would  be  assessed  on  the 
produce  of  their  demesne  lands  ;  the  money  to  be  collected  by  parishes 
(parochiis),  in  the  presence  of  the  priest,  the  archdeacon,  a  Templar  and 
a  Hospitaller,  with  agents  severally  appointed  by  the  King,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  and  the  bishop,  respectively.  In  case  of  dispute,  the  amount 
to  be  paid  by  any  individual  to  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  little  jury 
that  might  comprise  from  four  to  six  men  of  the  parish.  Along  with 
this  ordinance  the  chroniclers  give  an  ordinance  of  'the  Pope'— which 
I'ope  they  do  not  say — demanding  a  tenth  on  terms  so  similar  to  those 
on  which  the  tithe  was  actually  granted  that  we  may  suppose  the  idea  of 
ihe  tax  to  have  emanated  from  the  financial  genius  of  Itaty.^  The 
student  of  History  has  been  invited  to  compare  the  regulations  for  the 
levy  of  the  title  framed  by  Henry  with  those  framed  by  Philip  with  "  purely 
feudal "  machinery.'  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking.  In  England  the 
____  money  is  collected  by  royal  commissioners  ;  and  paid  to  the 
King ;  but  under  provisions  for  securing  justice  to  all  parties 
interested.  In  France  the  money  is  simply  collected  by  the 
lord,   the  lord  of  the  manor  as  we  should  say  in  England ;   and  if  he 

'  An  earlier  levy  Tor  Palesline  had  becD  granted  in  1166.  But  Ihe  amount  tbca  wu 
only  two  pence  on  Itie  £,\  for  one  year  and  a  penny  on  the  j£i  for  four  yean  afterwaid.s 
while  the  proceedi  were  simply  to  be  paid  into  collecting  boxes  in  the  chinches.  See 
the  Ordinance,  Gervaie,  I.  198,  and  above  p.  it, 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  30-33  i  Koveden,  11.  335-338,        '  Id;  Gerraw,  I.  41* 

'  Sen.  F.  and  Hoveden,  sup. ;  alio  Gervaae,  I.  409,  and  W.  Newb.,  1. 173. 

■  Bishop  Slubbs,  Silttt  Ckarltrs,  153. 
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has  the  higher  rights  of  judicature  (haute  justice)  he  keeps  the  money, 
under  condition  of  taking  the  Cross.^  If  not  prepared  to  take  the  Cross 
we  may  conjecture  that  he  would  hand  the  money  over  to  the  next  higher 
over-lord  who  might  be  prepared  to  accept  the  condition. 

Having  arranged  for  the  levy  of  the  tax  in  his  own  proper  dominions 

Efforts  to    M^'^ry    then    made    efforts    to   bring   in   the   dependencies. 

obt&tn      Bishop  Hugh  of  Durham  was  sent  to  the  Border,  and  had  a 

from       meeting  with  the  Scots,  on  the  Tweed,  between  Wark  and 

Scotland     Birgham,  near  Coldstream.     According  to  one  account  William, 

who  was  anxious  to  get  back  his  castles,  was  disposed  to  agree,  but  his 

Barons   refused   their  consent.^      According  to  another  version  William 

offered  a  sum  of  5,000  marks  down  for  tithe  and  the  restitution  of  his 

castles ;  but  the  English  could  not  accept  that,'  and  so  the  mission  came 

.And  WalM    ^°  nothing.     An  attempt  was  also  made  to  get  something  out 

of    Wales.       Archbishop    Baldwin    went   off   to   preach   the 

Crusade  there.     He  was  assisted  in  his  work  by  the  historian  "  Giraldus," 

a  man  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  himself;  and  to  this  tour  we  owe  the 

writer's  interesting  Itinetarium  Cambrics,*      For  ^wt    months  the    King 

remained  in  England,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  raising  of  the  Saladin 

tithe,  and  efforts  to  settle  the  great  quarrel  between  the  Archbishop  and 

_-  the  Canterbury  monks,  arising  out  of  Baldwin's  attempts  to 

Canterbury  found  at  their  expense  a  great  Church  and  College  of  Secular 

^^'**"^     Canons,  men  who  would  be  less  attached  to  Rome,  and  more 

amenable  to  episcopal  influence  than  themselves.      In  this   scheme  the 

King  of  course  sided  altogether  with  the  Archbishop.* 

But   already  Aquitaine  was  all  ablaze,  the  inflammable  material  there 

having  again  taken  fire.  First  we  hear  that  Aimar  of  Engouleme,^ 

.^dttOne.   Gcoffi'cy  of  Rancogne,  and  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan  (elder  brother 

of  King  Guy),  all  three  old  enemies,  had  risen  against  Richard. 

But  Richard  soon  stamped  out  that  fire,  and  drove  the  Lusignan  to  find  a 

refuge   with   his   brother   in    Palestine."      A   more   serious   quarrel   with 

'  See  the  Ordinance,  given  by  Rigord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  26.        '  So  Ben.  P.,  II.  44. 

'  So  Hoveden,  II.  338.        *  Giraldus,  I.  23,  24;  VI.  13,  14  ;  Gervase,  I.  421. 

^  For  this  dispute  begun  in  1 186,  and  not  finally  settled  until  1 201,  see  the  corre- 
spondence Epp.  Caniuar,  and  Bishop  Stubbs'  Introduction  ;  also  Gervase,  I.  332-587. 

*  Brother  to  Wulgrin  Taillefer  III.  whom  he  succeeded  in  a  portion  of  the  county  in 
f  181  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  Richard,  who  supported  the  rights  of  Wulgrin's  daughter 
Matilda ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  34,  note  Bp.  Stubbs. 

^  Ben.  P.,  sup,  Hoveden,  II.  339;  Diceto,  II.  54.  Itinerary,  26,  Norgate.  I 
disregard  the  allegation  of  Diceto  that  Henry  supported  the  Poitevin  rebels  as  pure 
calumny,  invented  to  excuse  Richard's  later  conduct.  The  story  is  quite  worthy  of 
Giraldus,  VIII.  245,  who  treats  Raymond  also  as  having  been  suborned  by  Henry  to 
attack  his  son.  The  Crusade  question  is  here  the  disturbing  element.  Richard  was  all 
for  the  Crusade,  and  so  became  the  hero  of  the  Church.  Henry  laboured  under  the 
imputation  of  being  lukewarm  in  the  matter. 
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Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse  followed    He  was  accused  of  having  airested  and 

TTii^ii^Tit  at  1^^^^'^^  some  merchants  of  Riduffd's  allegiance.  Richard 
warwitu  made  a  raid  on  his  territory)^  and  carried  off  one  Peter 
TOQiooM.  Seilun,  a  confidential  minister  of  Count  Raymond.  He  again 
retaliated  by  laying  hands  on  two  EngUsh  knights,  Robert  le  Poer 
and  Ralph  Fraser,  men  on  their  way  home  from  Compostella.  The 
plunder  of  such  pilgrims,  we  are  told,  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  revenue  of  a  Count  of  Toulouse.  Raymond  then 
proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Richard  affecting  to  treat 
the  arrest  of  pilgrims  as  sacrilege,  would  hear  of  no  compromise. 
Then  King  Philip  came  forward  to  mediate;  but  finding  the  parties 
impracticable  went  off  in  disgust,  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices. 
Richard,  taking  Philip's  retirement  as  tacit  leave  to  draw  the  sword,*  again 
invaded  Toulouse  in  greater  force,  capturing  Moissac '  and  sundry  other 
towns  in  Quercy  (June)>    Philip  then  raised  protests  against  the  attack 

on   his  vassal ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of 
vadM  B«rrL  Richard's  absence,  he  marched  an  army  into  Berri,  surprised 

Chiteauroux,*  and  captured  Argentan,  Busan^ai,^  and  other 
places.  But  at  Richard's  approach  he  retired  northwards,  without  risking 
any  battle.  Montrichard  however  fell  into  his  hands,  while  still  farther 
North  Venddme  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Count  Bouchard  IV.,  a  man 
who  had  sided  with  the  young  King  in  1173;  Troo  on  the  Loir  was 
also  burnt.  Richard  following  hard  on  Philip's  tracks  ravaged  the  lands  of 
all  who  had  submitted  to  him.^  These  hostilities  undertaken  without  due 
preliminaries,  and  between  men  actually  under  crusading  vows  would  be 
held  indefensible  by  all  church  people. 

Meanwhile  reports,  remonstrances,  and  explanations  were  flying  back- 
wards and  forwards  across  the  Channel.  Philip  complained  of  Richard ; 
the  King  demanded  explanations  of  his  son,  and  he  ventured  to  assert 
that  he  had  done  nothing  without  Philip's  leave.®     After  sending  over  first 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  his  son  John,  to  dis- 
^JJJJJi!^*  cuss  matters  with  Philip,  Henry  resolved  to  go  over  himself, 

and  so,  having  called  out  an  army,  left  England  for  the  last 
time,  to  sink  under  the  heartless  intrigues  of  ungrateful  young  men,  banded 

*  April?    See  G.  Le  Breton,  Bouquet,  XVII.  68,  comparing  Rigord,  /</.,  25. 

'  So  I  interpret  Richard's  bold  assertion  to  his  &ther  that  he  had  attacked  Toulouse 
with  Philip*s  consent ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  40  ;  Hoveden,  II.  340. 

*  Tarn  et  Garonne. 

«  Ben.  P.,  II.  34-36 ;  Hoveden,  II.  339,  340;  Rigord,  27 ;  Diceto,  II.  55. 

*  16  June  Diceto. 

*  Indre,  all  three. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  39)  40 ;  Diceto,  sup,  ;  Gervase,  I.  432 ;    Rigord,  27 ;   Montrichard, 
ind  Tro6,  are  all  in  Loir  et  Cher. 
Sf  VIIL  246,     ''  Nihil  nisi  pet  Ucentiam  regis  Francorum"  ;  Ben.  P.  sup^ 
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together  against  him.      On  the  loth  July  he  sailed  from  Portsea,  and 
next  day  landed  at  Barfleur.^ 

Henry,  who  did  not  want  war,  and  was  always  scrupulous  of  direct 
attacks  on  his  suzerain,  took  up  a  defensive  position  within  his  own  borders ; ' 
the  French  however  meanwhile  indulging  in  petty  raids.  Thus  the  martial 
Bishop  of  fieauvais  burned  Blangy  and  Aumdle.  Henry  however  asked 
for  a  conference  to  discuss  matters,  and,  accordingly,  one  was  held  at  the 
old  trysting  place  between  Trie  and  Gisors.     The  discussion  lasted  some 

three  days ;   but  it  seems  doubtful   whether  the  two  kings 
^j^^^J^  actually   met.      Anyhow   no    agreement  was    effected ;    and 

Philip,  in  a  fit  of  silly  temper,  cut  down  the  historic  elm, 
vowing  that  no  more  conferences  should  be  held  there.' 

Henry  then  issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  renouncing  his  allegiance 

to   France.     To   follow   up  this  blow  he  moved  from  Gisors 
^JJ^^lJa^    through  Vernon  to  Pacy ;  and  from  thence  on  the  30th  August 

led  his  forces  for  a  one  day's  raid  on  the  soil  of  France, 
Sweeping  round  the  walls  of  Mantes,  and  laying  waste  all  before  him,  he 
returned  at  nightfall  to  his  own  territory  at  Ivry.  Philip  was  at  Mantes  at 
the  time,  but  he  was  not  tempted  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  the  only  en- 
gagement that  took  place  was  a  skirmish  between  champions,  in  which  Camr 
de  Z/(9;f  distinguished  himself  by  unhorsing  and  taking  prisoner  William  des 
Barres,  a  noted  French  lance.  The  latter,  however,  to  Richard's  great 
annoyance,  managed  to  escape  on  a  sumpter  horse.*  But  the  Count  seemed 
to  be  getting  past  keeping  up  any  appearance  of  cordiality  with  his  father. 
On  the  very  next  day  he  obtained  leave  to  go  off  to  Berri,  by  way  of  retrieving 
matters  there,  but  of  course  under  promise  of  true  and  faithful  service.* 
But   the  state   of  war  between  the  crusading  Kings   of  England  and 

France  was  still  distressing  to  all  those  who  were  interested  in 
^rPMM;^  the  recovery  of  Holy  Land ;  and  few  throughout  the  length  and 

breadth  of  Europe  were  not   interested    in    that    recovery. 
Theobald  of  Blois  and  Philip  of  Flanders  gave  King  Philip  to  understand 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup,  ;  Hoveden,  II.  343  ;  Diceto,  sup,  ;  Gervase,  I.  433.  Henry  is  said  to 
have  had  a  large  force  of  Welshmen  (multi  Wallenses)  ;  but  from  the  Pipe  Roll  as  cited 
by  Mr.  Eyton  we  learn  that  this  contingent  only  numbered  300  men. 

»  Diceto,  II.  55. 

'  i6th  August ;  Diceto,  sup,  Benedict,  II.  45-47,  makes  two  of  this  one  conference, 
placing  the  one  before,  and  the  other  after  Henry's  march  on  Mantes  ;  the  elm  being  cut 
down  after  the  last  meeting.  The  metrical  Life  of  William  Marshal  ( IV,  Mareschaly  I. 
280-282)  supports  Diceto  on  both  points  ;  showing  that  the  conference  and  the  cutting 
down  of  the  elm  happened  before  the  advance  to  Mantes.  Benedict  however  notices 
the  presence  of  William  MarshaL  Cnf,  Le  Breton  68,  69  and  148  a  very  questionable 
account. 

*  Diceto  and  Mareschal^  sup,  Ben.  P.,  II.  46  ;  Hoveden,  II.  344.  The  account  given 
by  Gervase,  I.  433,  434,  of  this  little  campaign  is  absolute  bombast.  He  raises  the 
number  of  the  Welshmen  to  thousands  (miUia  Gnalensiiim). 

*  Ben.  P.  and  Hoveden,  sup. 
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that  he  need  look  for  no  further  support  from  them.  Under  this  preisure 
he  asked  for  another  conference.  The  parties  met  tm  the  7th  October  at 
Chitillon  on  the  river  Indre,  when  peace  was  si^getted  on  the  footing 
of  restiiution  by  Philip  and  Richard  of  the  conquests  reCMitly  made  by 
them  respectively  in  Berri  and  Quercy  ;  butwe  are  told  that  Philip  wrecked 
the  scheme  by  demanding  the  surrender  of  Pac^  as  a  {dedge  of  Heniy's 
good  faith.'  But  in  view  of  the  general  disinclination  for  war  both  parties  ' 
began  to  disband ;  and  another  conference  was  beld  on  the  i8th  November 
at  Bonmoulins,*  on  the  borders  of  Normandy  and  Ferche. 

This  meeting  we  are  told  was  arranged  at  the  instance  of  Richard,' 
I  acting  plainly  in  concert  with  Philip,  with   whom   be  had 

renewed  relations.    The  two  rode  to  Bonmoulins  tc^ether.' 
^  Richard  wanted  to  come  to  a  definite  understanding  with  his 
father  as  to  the  succession.     Philip  wanted  to'bring  the  father  and  son  to  ' 
loggerheads.     He  began  by  proposing  a  restitution  of  all  conquests  made  j 
on  either  side  since  they  had  taken  the  Cross.    But  the  objecting  party  this 
time  proved  to  be  Richard,  who  protested  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  ' 
him  to  part  with  his  acquisitions  in  Quercy — demesne  lands  worth  1,000  | 
marks  a  year — in  exchange  for  the  barren  over-lordship  of  a  few  castles  in  ' 

Berri.'     The  two  then  developed  their  grand  move  to  check-  ' 
^1^^'      mate  Henry ;  Philip,  acting  as  spokesman,  once  more  demanded 

the  solemnisation  of  Richard's  marriage  with  Alais,  with  his 
recognition  as  heir  to  all  Henry's  dominions.'  For  the  King,  now  growing 
elderly,  and  enfeebled  by  over-exertion  and  illness,  to  have  rec<^nised 
Richard  in  the  disposition  that  he  had  been  showing  would  have  been  i 
suicidal  act ;  and  at  any  rate  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  proposed 
settlement  even  of  Ireland  on  John,  The  King  therefore  was  able  10 
make  the  dignified  answer  that  to  give  in  to  such  demands  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  derogatory.  Then  Richard  in  the  sight  of  the 
-^^^  whole  assembly  threw  off  his  sword,  and,  crossing  over  to 
doMHmuc*  Philip's  side,  fell  at  his  feet  and  did  homage  to  him  for  all  the 
tonilllp.  Continental  possessions,  saving  however  his  allegiance  to  his 
father.  That  broke  up  the  conference,  but  the  Kings  had  been  able  to 
agree  on  a  truce  to  the  13th  January,  1189,  In  return  for  Richard's 
adhesion  Philip  gave  him  Issoudun,  with  the  promise  of  all  Berri.' 

'  Ben.  ?.,  II.  48,  «  ;  Hovedtn,  II.  345. 

*  Orne,  near  MouJlnl-la-Maiche. 

•  Di.eio.  11.  57- 

'  Martickal.        '  Diceto,  58. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  50;  Hoveden,  11.  JS4-  Diceto,  ju/.  however,  ■nd  G«rvase  I.  43; 
represeni  the  demand  Tor  the  marriage  as  prererred  by  Richard  himseir.  So  do  Rigord 
and  Le  Breton.  But,  contideiing  ihe  rooted  avenjon  ti>  the  match  that  he  afierwuds 
evinced,  this  on  hii  pari  would  be  reall;  loo  bare&ced.  Cervase  moreover  makes  the 
contcrence  last  three  days,  but  without  giving  an;  dale. 

'  Jtid.  i  a)sn  W.  Newh.,  I.  376,  %^^,  and  GinOdus,  VIII.  354. 
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Henry  held  his  last  Christmas  at  Saumur,  as  if  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
son's  doings.     But  his  court  was  visibly  thinned  by  the  retire- 
^^22iuII*  ment  of  men  who  had  gone  to  worship  the  rising  star  of  the 
young  Count  Richard.^    The  truce  that  expired  on  the  13th 
January  1189  was  renewed,  at  Henry's  instance,  first  to  the  2nd  February 
and  finally  to  the  iSth  April,  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  on  either  side.^ 
Henry  was  suffering  from  a  fistula,  and  depressed  in  body  and  mind.     So 
ill  did  he  seem  that  the  prelates  in  attendance  induced  him  to  make  a 
confession — a  perfunctory  and  inadequate  confession  Giraldus  thought  it 
During  the  whole  spring  the  King  remained  inactive  at  Le  Mans;^  his 
efforts  being  directed  towards  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
^Jjjjj^^    Richard.     Conferences  were  proposed,  and  one  actually  held 
aicHard.     at    Bonmoulins  on  the    i8th  April.     But  the  son,  who,  not 
without  cause,  was  suspicious  of  his  father's  intentions  with  reference  to 
John,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  overtures.*     Richard  then  went  off  to 
the  South  to  prepare  for  more  active  war.     Henry,  by  a  great  effort,  rode 
after  him  as  far  as  Le  Dorat  (Haute  Vienne);  returning  to  Chinon  and 
Le  Mans.* 

At  this  juncture  a  final  effort  was  made  by  the  Pope.     Clement  HL  had 

been  greatly  distressed  by  the  breakdown  at  Bonmoulins.     He 

^^^      sent  off  Cardinal  Henry  Bishop  of  Albano  to  mediate  ;  but  the 

Legate  turned  aside  to  preach  the  Crusade  in  Germany ;  and 

so  never  got  beyond  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.^ 

A  fresh  emissary  was  accredited  in  the  person  of  John  de'  Conti,  Cardinal 

of  St.  Mark.     Leaving  Rome  in  March  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from  thence 

to  Le  Mans,  where  he  was  with  Henry  on  the  19th  May.^    Through  his 

exertions  yet  another  conference  was  held  at  La  Fertd  Bernard  about  the 

4th   June,  Henry  having  then   somewhat   recovered  his  health.®     Again 

Anotber     ^^*^^P   demanded   the   celebration   of  the  marriage   between 

FrolUeu    Alais  and   Richard  ;    with   a  guarantee  to  the  latter   of  the 

Conference,  succession  at  his  father's  death ;  but  he  now  added  the  further 

requirement  that  John  should  join  the  Crusade,  while  Richard  protested 

that  he  would  not  go  unless  his  brother  went  also.*    Cardinal  John  was 

indignant    with    Philip    for   being  so  stiff   and   unaccommodating,   and 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  61  ;  Hoveden,  II.  362. 

*  Gervase,  I.  338,  339  ;  Girald.,  VIII.  260 ;  Mareschai^  I.  290,  291. 

*  Giraldus,  sup,,  and  Gen'ase,  I.  443.     Giraldus  was  in  attendance  at  court  at  the  time. 

*  Mareschait  I.  291-295  ;  Giraldus,  sup, ;  Diceto,  II.  62. 

*  5th  May.     See  the  Mareschal^  296-299.     The  writer's  details,  though  not  free  from 
confusion,  seem  in  the  main  trustworthy. 

*  Ben.  P.,  51,  55,  56  ;  Hoveden,  II.  355,  356  ;  Norgate,  II.  256. 
'  Ben.  P.,  61,  Epp.  Cemtuar.  286-290. 

*  Hoveden,  II.  362 ;  Giraldus,  VIII.  260. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  66 ;  cnf,  Gervase,  I.  446 ;  and  Diceto,  IL  66.    Hoveden,  II.  363,  as 
already  mentioned,  introduces  the  offer  to  marry  Alais  to  John  here* 

R 
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threatened   to   lay  his   dominioas'  under    InUidict.     Mulip   answered 
defiantly  that  he  would  pay  no  regard  to  any  sudi  seatence :  the  Choich 
had  no  right  to  interfere  between  the  King  of  Ftance  and  a  coatomadous 
nssal.<    The  conference  left  the  parties  mofe  bitleriy  bostite  than  ever. 
Philip  and  Richard  resumed  operations  without  the  loss  of  a  smgle  day, 
attacking  and  reducing  in  quick  successim  La  Fert6- Bernard, 
^J^y    Maletable,  Beaumont-sur-Saithe,  BalitHi,  MontforL*    Gco&ey 
of  Mayenne,  Guy  of  Laval,  and  Ralph  of  Fougires  joined 
them.*    On  the  12th  June,  a  Sunday,  they  appeared  beTinre  Le  Mans,  to 
which  place  Henry  had  retreated  in  a  state  of  helfdess  fury.*     To  throw 
him  off  his  guard  Philip  pitched  his  tents  in  a  wood  across  the  Huisne, 
making  as  though  he  would  move  on  towards  Tours  on  the  morrow.     But 
when  the  morrow  came  •  he  drew  out  his  men,  and  prepared  for  an  assault 
on  the  city.    To  clear  his  front  the  English  governor,  Stephen  of  Tumham, 
Seneschal  of  Anjou,  set  fire  to  a  suburb.    The  flames  spreading  Uid  hold 
of  the  main  part  of  the  city  ;  while  the  French  boldly  attacked  and  carried 
the  bridge  over  the  Huisne,  to  the  South  of  Le  Mans'  thence  entering 
Le  Mans  pell-mell  with  the  flying  garrison,  across  the  other  bridge  over  the 
■g,^^,      Sarthe.     Henry,  panic^tricken,  evacuated  the  city,  with  all  his 
dHT«n  ftoni  following,  riding  twenty  miles  under  a  scorching  sun  to  Fresnay- 
"■••■■    le-Vicomte,  on  the  road  to  Alen^on.'   With  him  went  two  sons, 
John,  '  whom  he  loved  and  in  whom  he  greatly  put  his  trust,'  and  Geoflrey 
the  Chancellor.^     Richard  pressed  his  father  in  hot  pursuit  (ill  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him.     It  was  said  that  the  animal  was  killed  by  the  lance 
of  William  Marshal,  who  prudently  sparing  the  Royal  Count  brought  his 
steed  to  the  ground  by  a  dexterous  stroke.*    Next  day  the  King,  changing 
his  mind,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  followers,  who  saw  that  his  strength 
lay  in  Normandy,  resolved  to  return  to  Anjou,  with  a  slender  escort,  while 
sending  off  the  bulk  of  his  force  into  Normandy.     He  bound  the  com- 
manders, namely,  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  William  fitz  Ralph  by  an  oath  that 
Stndi  JaUn  '^  '"^y'^ing  should  happen  to  him  they  would  deliver  the  castles 
tato       to  John  and  to  John  alone.^"    Thus  it  is  clear  that  he  was  bent 
Hormandr.  upQ„   disinheriting  Richard.      Geoifrey  the  Chancellor,  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  main  force  as  ^  as  Alen^on,  being  charged 

'  Ben.  P.,  and  Hoveden,  mp. 

'  MiJetable  U  in  Orne ;  the  other  places  «re  all  in  Sarthe. 

*  Ben.  F„  II.  61,  67  ;  Diceto,  II.  63 ;  Huveden,  II.  363  ;  Maraehel.  301,  301. 

'  "■  Molt  iiiei  qu'il  peideit  sa  leire  .  .  .  De  I'  iie  et  del  conrui  le  rei,"  MaracMai, 

*  "  Lendemain,"  Mansckai,  307.       ■  Afarisckal,  303,  and  nolt. 

'  "Fteesnei,"  MareuAal.llJ.  32a,  311  ;  "Frenellas,"  Giraldus,  IV.  369, 

*  L«  conie  Johan,  qu'il  amout,  E  en  cui  il  molt  «e  fionl,"  Martichat,  30S.    John  had 
been  made  Count  of  Mortain. 

■  U,  3l7-3»> ;  Ben.  P.,  and  Diceto,  sup.,  Giraldui,  a^.  and  VIII.  383,  383,  z66. 
X  GitBldut,  IV.  369. 
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after  that  to  rejoin  his  father,  who  clung  to  his  society.    The  journey  from 

Fresnay  to  the  Loire  must  have  been  one  of  considerable  peril,  as  the 

roads  were  beset  with  Philip's  troops.     But  Henry  kept  well  to  the  West  of 

^jjj^^j^     Le  Mans,  as  we  hear  that  he  rested  at  Sainte  Suzanne  ;  ^  and  so 

retTMU  to  got  through  in  safety.     Geoffrey  rejoined  him  at  *  Savingni '  * 
^'^^^°*     either  Savign^  in  South  Maine,  or  Savigny  on  the  Loire  ;  from 
the  place,  whichever  it  was,  they  went  on  to  Chinon. 

Meanwhile  Philip  was  pursuing  his  victorious  career,  reducing  Mont- 
doubleau,  Trod,  La  Roche  L'  Evdque,  Montoire,  La  Chartre,  Chateau  du 
Loir,  Chaumont,  Amboise,  Rochecorbon.'  Having  thus  cleared  the 
country  all  round  Tours  on  Friday  30th  June  he  appeared  before  that 
city,  fording  the  Loire — half  dried  up  with  heat — and  establishing  himself 
on  the  South  bank  of  the  river.^  It  would  seem  that  negotiations  had 
already  been  opened  with  Henry,  as  a  meeting  had  been  arranged  for  that 
very  day,  to  be  held  between  Tours  and  Azai,  but  Henry  being  attacked 
with  fever  was  too  ill  to  attend.  Philip  and  Richard,  however,  brutally 
scoffed  at  his  sickness  as  a  mere  pretence.*  On  the  Sunday,  2nd  July,  the 
King  was  visited  by  Philip  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  zealous  Crusaders,  anxious  for  peace ;  but  the 
French  King  had  told  them  that  he  would  grant  no  truce  till  he  had  taken 
_  Tours.     Next  day  he  recrossed  the  river  with  scaling  ladders, 

■tormedt^  and  stormed  the  city  from  the  river  front,  the  garrison  being 
^***^^*  evidently  insufficient.^  On  the  4th  July  Henry,  conscious  that 
Henrv      ^®    must   now  surrender   at  discretion,   dragged   himself  to 

Bnrreiulen  Colombibres,^  between  Azai  and  Tours,  to  which  place  he  had 
at  Diicretioa  \^^q^  summoned  for  a  final  interview.  Awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  French  he  rested  at  Ballan,  a  small  commandery  of  the  Templars  close  to 
Colombi^res.®  Geoffrey  the  Chancellor  was  not  with  him.  He  had  begged 
to  be  excused  the  sight  of  his  father's  humiliation.*  For  the  meeting 
Henry  had  to  be  supported  on  his  horse  by  his  attendants.     A  sudden 

'  Mayenne,  Maresckal^  I.  321. 

'  Giraldus,  IV.  369 ;  VIII.  286.  We  have  Savign^-sous-le-Lude  in  Sarthe,  and 
another  Savigny  farther  south  in  Indre  et  Loire  ;  either  would  suit. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  68,  69.  All  these  places  lie  within  a  moderate  compass  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Loir  et  Cher,  Sarthe,  and  Indre  et  Loire. 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup. 

*  Giraldus,  VIIL  286.  See  also  Id,  IV.  370,  and  Mareschal,  I.  323—325,  from 
whence  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  an  abortive  interview  on  whatever  day  it  may 
have  been  held.  But  neither  Benedict,  Hoveden,  Dicelo,  nor  Gervase  have  anything 
of  this. 

'  Ben.  P.,  sup,  Mareschaly  I.  322. 

'  The  date  and  name  of  the  place  come  from  Le  Breton,  Bouquet,  XVII.  28,  158. 
The  date  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Matthew  Paris  that  Henry  who  died  on  the 
6ih  July,  passed  away  iii-ithin  three  days  of  the  treaty  ;  "  infra  triduura." 

■  G.  Mareschtd^  323,  and  note  Meyer. 

*  Giraldus,  IV.  37a 
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clap  of  thunder  so  shook  his  nerves  dut  he  netrljr  fell  oC    An  absolute 

submission  to  any  terms  that  he  m^t  dictate— a  nmide  ai 
(I^J^^J^  miitrieordiam — was  Philip's  fint  reqoirenienti      Henry  neU 

had  to  do  homage,  to  purge  his  recent  (^rpoeidon  to  his  over- 
lord; and  then  Philip  propounded  his  demands,  which  in  &ct  were 
moderate  enough,  no  territorial  cession,  ^wrt  from  restitntion,  being 
required,  except  the  surrender  of  all  rights  over  Auvergne.  Henry  would 
simply  bind  himself  to  deliver  up  Alois,  to  be  married  to  Richard  on  his 
return  from  Holy  Land;  would  recognise  Richard  as  heir  to  all  his 
dominions ;  and  pay  Philip  an  indemnity  of  30,000  marks.  Lastly  he  was 
required  to  remit,  at  least  till  he  should  join  the  Crusade,  all  claim  to 
allegiance  from  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  Uken  part  with  Richard.  On 
these  ctrndidons  the  treaty  was  sealed.'  Heniy  then  gave  Richard  the 
necessary  kiss  of  peace,  but  gave  it  with  a  muttered  curse  that  the  son 
overheard,  "  and  was  not  ashamed  to  repeat." ' 

Broken  down  in  mind  and  body,  with  his  fever  rising  to  a  height,  Henry 
left  Colombi^res.  But  ill  as  he  was  the  remorseless  Canterbury  monks 
were  in  waiting  for  him  at  Azai,  to  pester  him  with  their  interminable 
quanel  with  Archbishop  Baldwin.  He  dictated  a  letter  to  the  Convent — 
probably  his  last — urging  them  to  think  over  matters  pending  his  return  to 
England.*  But  the  unkindest  cut  of  all  yet  awaited  him.  The  list  of 
those  whose  allegiance  he  was  to  forego  had  to  be  tendered.  When  the 
schedule  was  produced  the  first  name  on  it  was  that  of  the  Count  of 
Mortain — '  What  ?  John  his  best  beloved,  John  for  whom  he  had  risked  so 

much  ? — it  was  impossible.'     The  name  having  been  repeated 
^Mow!"     Henry  turned  on  his  couch  with  a  groan.    '  Now,'  said  he,  '  Let 

all  things  go  as  they  will,  I  care  no  more  for  myself,  nor  for 
anything  in  the  world.' ^  "His  heart  was  broken  and  his  death  blow 
struck."  * 

From  Azai  the  King  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Chinon,  there  to  linger  on 
for  two  more  days,  tenderly  nursed  by  the  faithful  Geoffrey.  But  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  he  could  not  refrain  from  cursing  his  sons,  and  cursing 
the  very  day  on  which  he  was  born.'  '  Shame  on  a  beaten  King,'  he  kept 
repeating,'  With  his  dying  breath,  however,  he  was  able  to  express  a  hope 
that  Geoffrey  might  get  either  Winchester  or  York.  He  gave  him  his 
favourite  gold  ring,  engraved  with  a  '  panther '  or  leopard,  and  his  blessing ; 

■  Ben.  P.,  II.  70 ;  Hoveden,  II.  365  ;  GinUns,  VIII.  Z94  ;  I^celo,  II.  63. 
'  Giraldui,  sttp.  396  ;  Bishop  Slubbs. 

■  GervBM,  I.  448,  449.  He  deailr  stales  that  the  monki  saw  Henrj  after  the  con- 
cliisioD  of  the  treaty,  and  nt  Aiai,  but  he  makea  GUon  (1)  the  place  of  the  treaty.  Fot 
the  letter  dated  at  Azai,  see  Id.  450,  and  Epp.  Cant,  liimariab  Riekard,  II.,  295-397. 

<  Giraldui,  VIII.  194,  195 ;  Hovedetw  II.  366 ;  Martakal,  t.  317. 
*  Bithop  Stnbbi,  Hoveden,  II.  In.         '  Hoveden,  366. 
'  "  Trfrf)  I  pudiH  regi  vido,"  Giraldu,  VIIL  297. 
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also  a  sapphire  ring  to  be  given  to  his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Castile.^ 

Finally  he  had  his  bed  removed  into  the  chapel :  said  some  words  of 

confession ;  partook  of  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,*  and  so 

Hrar/n.    Passed  away  on  Thursday,  6th  July,  being  the  seventh  day  of 
his  fever,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  56th  year  of 
his  age.^ 

A    scene   ensued,   unfortunately   not    without    parallel    under    similar 

circumstances   in   those   times.      The  attendants    plundered   the   Royal 

apartments  and  even  the  Royal  corpse,  which  was  left  half  naked  till  a 

young  man  threw  a  woollen  cloak  over  it.     On  the  morrow  the 

otaeauies.  remains  were  taken  by  Geoffrey  to  the  nunnery  of  Fontevrault, 
not  ten  miles  distant,  being  the  House  of  Religion  most 
revered  by  his  father  next  to  that  of  Graramont,  which  was  out  of  reach.* 
The  corpse  was  laid  out  in  the  chapel,  with  such  regalia  as  could  be 
extemporised.  Richard  hastened  to  appear.  At  his  coming  the  cloth 
was  removed  from  his  father's  face  to  give  him  a  last  look  at  it.  As  he 
looked  he  shuddered  with  compunction ;  then  falling  on  his  knees  said  a 
brief  Paternoster.  Of  course  tradition  had  it  that  the  body  bled  as  he 
entered  the  chapel.  On  Saturday  8th  July,  apparently,  Henry  II.  was 
finally  laid  in  his  grave,  the  Archbishops  of  Tours  and  Treves 
officiating.* 

'  Jd.,  IV.  371. 

*  **  Communionem  Corporis  ct  Sanguinis  Domini  devote  suscepit  ; "  Hoveden,  367. 

*  Ben.  P.,  H.  71  ;  Hoveden,  sup.  ;  Diceto,  II.  64. 

*  See  the  legacies  in  Henr}'*s  >vill  below. 

*  See  Giraldus,  IV.  371,  372  ;  and  VIII.  305,  306 ;  Mareschal,  I.  332-337  ;   Ben.  P., 
II.  71  ;  Hoveden,  II.  267  ;  Diceto,  II.  64,  65. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
HENRY  II.  {coniinued) 

A.D.  1154-1189 

Penonal  appearance  and  character  of  the  King— His  Foreign  and  Domestic  Policies  — 
Legal  Reform— The  Revenue— Prices— Architecture— Literature— The  King's 
Issue. 

IN  ibodily  make,  as  already  intimated,  Henry  II.  was  a  stout,  thick- 
necked,  bandy-legged  man,  of  middle  height,  inclined  to  corpulence, 
Hsmn     ^"^y  ^^P'  down  by  abstemious  diet,  and  constant  exercise.    He 
Look!  and  had  a  high  complexion,   freckled  skin,  quick,  grey,  choleric 
^^''^      eyes,   a    good   nose,  square   jaws    and  a  full  round   head, 
thickly  covered  with  sandy  hair,  kept  closely  cropped  for  fear  of  baldness  ; 
in  his  latter  days  it  became  tinged  with  grey.     His  chest  was  full,  and  his 
arms  long  and  sinewy.     His  hands  were  coarse  and  ill-kept.     Gloves  he 
jg.         never  wore,  except  when  hawking ;  his  whole  attire  was  light 
Kaimtn    and  simple,  if  not  untidy.     When  not  under  the  influence  of 
andAtfelrt.  temper,  his  speech  was  most  pleasant,  and  his  manner  affable 
and  urbane.     But  when  thwarted,  he  was  liable  to  fits  of  passion  almost 
demoniacal.^     A  keen  sportsman,  and  a  man  of  restless  activity,  he  hardly 
ever  sat,  except  on  horseback,  or  at  meal  times.     His  followers  com- 
plained that  there  was  neither  peace  nor  rest  for  any  one  in  his  household. 
Confession  he  shunned.^      At   Mass   he   was  a  regular  attendant ;    but 
without  even  affecting  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  service,  being  engaged 
either  in  conversation  with  the  courtiers,  or  staring  about  him.'     But  to 
all  matters  of  business  in  which  the  Church  or  clergy  were  concerned  he 
gave  careful  attention — ^as  at  Azai  in  his  last  illness.     Scholarly  in  his 
tastes,  and  fond  of  the  society  of  clever  men,  he  was  endowed  with  a 
wonderful  memory,  and  never  forgot  a  name  or  a  face.*    Walter  Map  gives 
him  credit  for  some  acquaintance  with  every  language  from  the  Channel  to 

'  E,g,i  see  above,  p.  90. 

*  Giraldus,  VIII.  259,  260. 

'  Giraldus,  V.  305.     Radulfus  Niger,  169  (Metcalfe,  Caxton  Society). 

*  ''  Erat  .  .  .  subrafus,  coesius,  amplo  capite  et  rotundo  ;  oculis  glaucis,  ad  iram  torvis, 
et  mbore  suflfiisis,  facie  ignea,  coUo  ab  humeris  aliqaantulum  demisso,  pectore  quadrate . 
brachiis  validis,  corpore  carnoso  ;  .  .  .  dba  potuque  modestus  ac  sobrius,  et  parsimoniae 

240 
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the  Jordan,  but  admits  that  he  only  spoke  Latin  and  French.^     We  should 

gj^        have  thought  that  with  the  years  that  he  spent  in  England  in 

Knowledge  his  boyhood  Henry  must  have  learned  English.     He  certainly 

ofBnffiiBiL  unjjerstood  it,  if  he  did  not  condescend  to  speak  it,  as  we 

find  him  answering  in  his  own  tongue  a  verbal  petition  presented  to  him 

in  English,  in  a  way  that  showed  that  he  understood  what  was  said  to 

him.^     His  private  life  was  not  domestic  ;  but  his  irregularities 

were  as  nothing  compared  to  those  of  Henry  I.*  He  was 
surrounded  by  enemies,  eager  to  make  the  most  of  any  scandal,  while 
again  his  character  has  probably  suffered  from  the  publicity  of  his 
connexion  with  Rosamond  Clifford,  and  the  romantic  interest  that  has 
always  attached  to  their  loves.  Walter  Map  in  one  passage  implies  that 
Henry  was  really  ascetic  in  disposition.  Licentious  habits  would  not  be 
easily  compatible  with  the  active  life  he  led.*  The  offences  that  the 
clerical  party  never  forgave  were  first  his  marriage  with  a  divorced  woman ; 
secondly  his  quarrel  with  Becket ;  and  thirdly  his  shirking  personal 
co-operation  in  the  Crusade.  With  **  Giraldus  '*  the  last  was  the  worst  sin. 
Henry    was    a    clever,    plausible,    self-confident,    assiduous  man    of 

business;   industrious  and  prompt  in  action,   subtle,  tricky, 
jj2|^jJ|^J^  and    unscrupulous;    a     master    of   the    diplomatic    arts    of 

procrastination  and  evasion ;  *  one  who  never  spared  himself, 
but  who,  to  all  appearance,  took  little  counsel  of  any  one  but  himself. 
His  strong  point  was  the  charm  of  his  manner,  which,  when  he  chose  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  was  irresistible.  To  this  we  must  attribute  his 
success  in  all  his  personal  interventions  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  which 
was  remarkable.  Being  little  troubled  with  sense  of  honour  he  could 
stoop  to  be  utterly  mean  and  paltry.  In  reviewing  his  career  as  a  whole, 
and  forming  our  estimate  of  his  ability  as  a  ruler  and  a  man,  we  are 
confronted  by  a  startling  contrast.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  a  reign 
that  was  undoubtedly  successful  at  home  and  abroad,  and,  for  England, 
fruitful  of  the  best  results  ;  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  final  collaps;: 

quoad  principi  licait  per  omnia  datus.  .  .  .  Vel  ante  cxnam  vel  post  rarissime  sedentem 
conspexeris,  etc.  ..."  Giraldus,  V.  302-306.  "Oculi  ...  in  ira  .  .  .  quasi 
scintillantes  ignem  ;  .  .  .  leonina  £icies  .  .  .  eminentia  naris,  .  .  .  equestres  tibiae, 
thorax  extensior,  lacerti  pugiles ;  .  .  .  manus  ejus  quadam  grossitia  sua  hominis 
incuriam  protestantur,  earum  enim  cultum  prorsus  negligit ;  nee  unquam  nisi  aves 
deferat  utitur  chirothecis.  .  .  .  Nisi  equitet  vel  comedat  nunquam  sedet."  Peter  of 
Blois,  Epp.,  I.  193,  194  (Giles).  See  also  W.  Map,  De  Nugis  Cur,^  337,  328. 
'  De  Augis,  227. 

*  See  the  incident  recorded,  Giraldus,  V.  290. 
'  So  W.  Newburgh  admitted,  I.  280. 

*  I  cannot  conceive  where  Sismondi  and  Martin  get  the  evidence  on  which  they  base 
their  charges  of  Henry's  otter  license.     The  worst  charges  against  him  were  those  in 
connexion  with  the  Breton  hostage  (above  92-97),  and  Alais  of  France.     These  affairs,  of 
course,  were  disgracefiiL 

*  £>€  Nugis,  327. 
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and  a  tragic  ending.  Henry's  management  of  ibce%n  affidis  was 
undeniably  successful.  He  held  France  in  tfie  hoUow  of  bis 
^xS^^^  hand.  He  built  up  and  kept  together  in  a  marveUous  manner 
a  Continental  dominion  in  which  the  antipathies  of  Norman 
and  Gascon,  of  Breton  and  Poitevin,  as  well  as  all  die  instincts  of 
Feudalism  had  to  be  mastered  and  held  down.  These  possessions  were 
protected  by  friendly  alliances  with  Germany,  Maurienne^  Arragon, 
and  Castile.  He  established  a  footing  in  Ireland,  and  effectually 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  England  over  Wales  and  Scotland.'  With 
respect  to  the  latter  country  we  must  especially  praise  the  tact  with  which 
Henry  kept  his  hold  on  William  the  Lion  without  irritating  the  Scots  by 
interference  in  their  domestic  affairs.  All  this  was  due  to  the  moderation 
of  his  aims,  and  his  persistence  in  following  them  up.  That  he  had  no 
great  Imperial  policy  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he  spent  his  life  in  making 
Ujj^j^^  ^^  arrangements  for  the  break-up  of  his  dominions  at  his  death, 
his  FiunUy  His  personal  subsidence  at  the  last  was  of  course  due  to  his 
^^^*  family  policy,  a  misguided  course  of  action  that  after  all  proved 
him  short-sighted,  and  obstinate ;  ignorant  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lived.  In  pursuit  of  this  scheme,  well-meant  as  it 
may  have  been,  he  committed  a  series  of  mistakes.  The  first  was  that  of 
crowning  young  Henry,  when  the  succession  could  not  possibly  be  in 
doubt.  Having  made  his  eldest  son  King  he  made  him  his  enemy  by 
treating  him  as  a  child,  and  by  declaring  Richard  heir  to  Aquitaine.  The 
young  King  could  not  possibly  share  his  brother's  view  that  a  second  son 
was  the  mother's  legal  heir.  When  Henry  was  relieved  of  the  young  King, 
and  of  all  the  trouble  that  he  had  given,  he  started  a  fresh  source  of 
bitterness  by  his  efforts  to  deprive  Richard  of  Aquitaine  in  favour  of 
John  ;  while  his  proposal  to  set  up  John  in  Ireland  was  utterly  inexcusable. 
The  universal  prejudice — if  such  it  must  be  called — ^in  favour  of 
primogeniture  could  not  but  be  shocked  at  such  proceedings,  and  to  that 
prejudice  Henry  succumbed.* 

As  a  legislator  and  administrator  Henry  left  more  enduring  results 
«_^  --  behind  him.  His  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  pointed  out  the 
Batnlts  of  lines  on  which  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  were  to  be 
'^^^^  regulated.  In  the  history  of  our  Law  and  Judicature  his  reign 
marks  a  distinct  era.  He  made  an  end  of  feudalism  as  a 
system   of  Government,  leaving  it  as  a  system  of    land    tenure.      By 

'  With  respect  to  Henry's  achievements  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  latest  French 
view  on  the  subject.  '*  Quand  on  voit  Henri  II.  livrer  k  la  fois  toutes  ces  batailles  et 
resister  a  tant  d'ennemis  diflferents,  on  admire  I'audace  de  Tentreprise  et  le  prodigieux 
labeur  de  Touvrier.  Mais  cet  empire  Anglo- Fran9ais  .  .  .  ne  pouvait  survivre  longtemps 
a  la  forte  intelligence  qui  Tavait  cr^  et  le  maintenait  comme  par  miracle."  Lavisse, 
France^  III.  49. 

*  For  a  very  fair  estimate  of  Henry's  character  and  rule  see  W.  Newb.,  I.  230-238. 
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establishing  the  judicial  circuits  as  a  permanent  institution  he  secured  the 
uniformity  of  the  law,  rescuing  it  from  the  chaos  of  local  custom,  and  the 
conflicting   usages  of  West   Saxon,   Danish,   and    Northumbrian   codes. 
That  these  were  not  yet  dead  appears  from  the  fact  that  according  to 
Hoveden,  Glanville,  after  his  appointment  as  Chief  Justiciar, 
^lAw™     that  is  to  say,  in  or  after  the  year  1180,  republished  the  so- 
called  Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  being,  in  fact,  the  Laws 
of  the  Confessor,  in  which  these  local  customs  are  recognised  ^ ;   while  in 
his  own  treatise  on  the  laws  of  England,  Glanville  distinctly  refers  to  the 
different  customs   obtaining    in    different    counties.^       Along    with    the 
systematising  of  the  judicial  circuits,  we  have  the  appearance  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  not  as  an  itinerant  court,  in  attendance  on 
CotuS*^    the  King  in  his  progresses,  but  as  a  standing  central  court, 
established  at  Westminster.^    The  Exchequer  was  still  but  a 
Board   of  Audit,  meeting  twice  a  year  to  collect  revenues ;  but  armed 
with  judicial  powers  for  dealing  with  defaulters.     The  very  style  of  those 
sitting  on  the  Board,  *  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,'  points  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  strictly  justices :   while  the  title  of  the  office,  *  Receipt  of 
the  Exchequer  Board '  {Recepia  Scaccarii)  indicates  their  essential  duties.* 
With  all  these  institutions,  a  class  of  professional  lawyers  begins  to  spring 
up.     Still  more  important  were  the  measures  withdrawing  the  cognisance 
of  cases  of  serious  crime,  and  of  suits  for  the  possession  of  land,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  and  feudal  courts,  and  putting  them  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion  of  Royal  justices.     By  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  in  1 166,  the 
JnriBdictlon  judicial  courts  were  regulated,  and  the  authority  of  the  King's 
Jo^MiL    J^^^^^^s  ^^^^  presented  criminals,  declared  paramount  to  all 
rights  of  private  courts.*    To  the  same  year  is  ascribed  the 
introduction  of  the  Assize  of  Novel  Disseisin^  under  which  a  man  unjustly 
deprived  of  his  freehold  is  given  a  remedy  by  application  for  a  royal  writ, 
to  be  followed  by  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours.^     By  the  Assize  of 
Mori  if  Ancestor,  promulgated  in  11 76,  the  succession  of  an  heir  to  the 
estate  of  which  his  ancestor  died  seized  is  in  like  manner  protected  by 
royal  writ,  and  a  legal  trial.^     A  still  further  step  in  advance  was  gained, 
apparently  in  1 1 79,  by  the   Grand  Assize^  under  which  all  suits  for  the 
possession  of  land  are  brought  under  the  protection  of  the  King's  justice. 
From  that  time  no  man  could  any  longer  be  forced  to  defend  his  rights  by 
the  barbaric  use  of  a  battle  wager.®     Provisions  of  a  similar  character  were 

'  See  Hoveden,  II.  xxii.,  215. 

*  De  Legihus  Anglia,  XII.  c,  23. 

*  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Histy.  Eng,  Law^  I.  153. 

*  See  Round,  Commune  of  Ij>ndon^  79, 80 ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  sup.  109,  191. 

*  See  above,  76.        •  See  above,  81. 

^  See  above,  190,  and  Pollock  and  Maitland,  jm/.,  I.  147. 

'  See  above  202;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  x»/.,  149  ;  Glanville,  II.  c.  7 ;  XII.  cc.  2,  25. 
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introduced  by  Henry  in  the  delicate  ^here  of  questioiis  lektii^  to 
advowsons,  and  disputed  Church  lands.  The  Chuidi,  in  the  twdftti 
century,  arrogated  to  herself  not  only  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating 
to  lands,  given  to  God  and  the  Church  in  '  pure  and  perpetual  alms '  (or 
lands  in  Frankalmoin),  but  also  the  decision  kA  the  question  that  might 
easily  arise,  as  to  whether  a  given  parcel  of  land  was  Frankalmotn  or  lay 
fee.  She  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  litigation  concerning  advowsons. 
In  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon^  Henry  had  claimed  that  the  latter  sets 
of  cases  should  be  decided  under  the  presidency  of  a  royal  justiciar.^ 
Effect  was  subsequently  given  to  these  provisions  by  the  Assisa  Utrum^ 
and  the  Assize  of  Darrein  (Dtrnihre)  Presentment,  By  the  first  of  these, 
a  recognition  by  twelve  lawful  men  is  to  decide  whether  the  land  in  dispute 
is  Frankalmoin  or  not ' ;  under  the  latter,  a  right  is  given  of  applying  for 
an  inquest  as  to  who  presented  last ;  the  person  who  presented  last  time 
to  present  again,  but  saving  all  questions  of  right.' 

An  ulterior  result  of  these  measures  was  the  introduction  of  proper  trial 
by  jury.    Sworn  inquests  under  Royal  writs  had  been  known  in  England 

at  any  rate  since  Domesday,  which  was  compiled  from  the 
'^J^    verdicts  of  juries.      Under    Henry   II.    the    sworn  inquest 

"  begins  to  make  its  way  into  our  ordinary  civil  procedure." 
Partly  under  the  four  above  named  Assizes,  partly  by  voluntary  agreement 
among  litigants,  trial  by  jury  '*  creeps  in."  Through  the  ordinances  of 
Henry  II.,  it  becomes  **  part  of  the  usual  machinery  of  civil  justice.  Already 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  it  fills  a  large  space  in  Glanville's  text-book. 
The  old  modes  of  proof  are  not  abolished ;  proof  by  battle  we  shall  have 
with  us  until  1819,  proof  by  oath-helpers  (compurgation)  until  1833  ;  but 
from  this  moment  onwards  they  are  being  pushed  into  the  background."  * 
The  credit  of  these  reforms  must  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  Henry 
himself.  His  enemies  taunted  him  with  them,  as  being  simply  dictated  by 
the  wish  to  fill  his  pocket. '^  His  ends  may  have  been  selfish,  but  as  has 
been  remarked  of  his  grandfather,  his  selfish  ends  coincided  with  the  wants 
of  the  nation. 

For  the  student  of  constitutional  institutions  the  reign  does  not  present 
many  points  of  interest.     Henry's  government  was  essentially  personal; 

but  he  showed  the  instinct  of  any  wise  ruler  whose  throne  does 
Q^y^J^^    not  rest  on  bayonets  in  taking  his  subjects  along  with  him  as 

much  as  possible  in  all  measures  of  importance.     His  Grand 
Councils  are  a  distinct  feature  of  his  rule.     All  his  ordinances  were  passed 

'  See  ss.   3,  9.     If  the  land  was  found  to  be  Frankolmoin  the  jarisdiction   of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  could  not  be  questioned. 

'  Pollock  and  Maitland,  xm/.,  145,  240-251  *  Pollock  and  Maitland,  xm/.,  148,  149. 

*  //.,  149,  150  ;  Stat.  59  Geo.  III.,  c.  49 ;  Stat.  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  13. 

*  "  Nullo  qusestu  satiatus  abolitis  antiquis  legibus,   singulis  annis  novas  leges,  quas 
assisas  vocavit  edidit,"  R.  Niger,  168.     Stubbs. 
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in  these  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  Sapientes^  the  Witan  of  eariier  days, 
or  the  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  barons  and  others  whom  the  King  chose  to 
summon.  What  amount  of  deference  he  paid  to  their  counsels  we  cannot 
say,  but  the  formality  of  one  reign  might  easily  become  a  reality  in  another 
reign.^  By  reducing  the  Baronage  to  subjection  Henry  undoubtedly 
cleared  the  way  for  orderly,  and  through  that,  to  constitutional  government. 
Of  Henry's  English  revenue,  as  shown  by  the  Pipe  Rolls,  we  cannot  give 

a  very  glowing  account.     Of  his  foreign  revenues  we  know 

nothing  at  all.  Of  the  way  in  which  the  net  surplus  paid  into 
the  treasury  at  Winchester  was  expended,  the  Pipe  Rolls  tell  us  nothing, 
but  we  believe  that  they  give  us  a  fair  account  of  the  receipts.  It  may  be, 
of  course,  that  at  times  money  was  paid  to  the  King  direct ;  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign,  we  have  some  ;^28o  paid  into  the  Chamber,  or  King's 
Privy  Purse;  after  that,  we  do  not  seem  to  hear  of  any  payments  into 
Chamber,  possibly  they  might  have  been  paid  direct  without  passing 
through  the  Exchequer  audit  Certainly  in  the  case  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 
we  have  references  to  those  who  *  had  neither  gone  in  person,  nor  sent  men 
or  money,' '  suggesting  that  money  for  the  war,  not  entered  on  the  Roll, 
had  been  sent  to  the  King  in  Ireland.  Fines  for  special  favours  perhaps 
might  occasionally  be  handed  to  the  King  in  person  ;  but  as  the  total  of 
fines  is  not  really  great,  we  believe  that  the  Pipe  Rolls  fairly  represent  the 
revenue.  Henry  though  fond  of  money,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  his 
servants,  was  not  a  financier ;  he  never  succeeded  in  devising  a  fertile  tax. 
His  financial  dealings  betray  arbitrary  and  capricious  action,  and  in  short 
his  revenue  was  small,  considerably  below  that  which  we  ascribe  to  his 
grandfather. 

I.     The  mainstay  of  the  revenue,  the  branch  that  on  the  whole  was  paid 

with  least  irregularity,  was  that  comprising   the   county  farm 
Pkrm-rati.  ^^"^s,  the  rents  of  the  counties  and  boroughs,  with  the  returns 

from  the  special  Crown  estates,  such  as  Windsor,  Bray,  New 
Forest,  etc.,  entered  separately,  the  Sheriffs  being  accountable  for  all  these. 
The  total,  if  paid  in  full,  would  come  in  round  numbers  to  ;^i 2,000.^ 
But  from  this  amount  would  have  to  be  deducted  the  value  of  the  terra 
data  or  Crown  lands  alienated  by  the  King  since  the  time  when  the 
Sheriffs'  farm-rents  were  fixed.  The  returns  from  these,  though  passed 
through  the  accounts,  went  10  the  alienee  and  not  to  the  King.  Other 
fixed  charges  also  there  were,  such  as  decima  constitute  and  eleemosynce 
constitute^  which  we   would   deduct   in   estimating   the   King's   effectual 

'  On  the  whole  subject  see  Bp.  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  II.  Ixxvi.,  etc.,  and  his  Constitutional 
Hist.,  I.  ch.  12. 

^  '*  De  scutagio  militum  qui  nee  abierunt  in  Hit)erniaai  nee  milites  nee  denarios  illuc 
miserunt,"  Pipe  Roll,  19  Henry  II.,  p.  27,  etc. 

'  See  Sheriff's'  Farm,  G.  J.  Turner,  Eng.  Hist  Soc.  with  some  supplemental  figures 
added  by  myself.     So  too  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  II.  Uxxviii. 
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revenue.  Arrears  also  of  course  ihere  always  were.  With  these  deductions 
the  farm  rents  int{;ht  W  reduced  to  alwui  ^8,000,  the  sum  actually  named 
by  Giraldus.' 

II.  The  next  item  of  revenue  that  Henry  at  his  successkm  would  find 
to  his  hand  was  the  Dan^eld,  which  at  the  cloie  of  the  iciga 
of  Henry  I.,  yielded  him  an  annual  sum  say  of  £^%'O0,  and  if 

exacted  in  full,  might  have  yielded  ^45oa*  Strange  to  say,  Henty  II. 
alioH'ed  this  tax,  the  legality  of  which  could  not  be  dispnted,  to  drop  He 
levied  it  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  1155-1156 ;  driblets  of  arrears 
kept  coming  tn  till  the  eighth  year  (it6i-ti63),  when  it  was  again  exacted ; 
but  after  that  ne  hear  of  it  no  more. 

III.  Then  Henry  had  the  legitimate  feudal  Aids  that  he  might  caU  for, 

namely,  the  Aid  to  knight  his  eldest  son,  and  the  Aid  to  many 
his  eldest  daughter.*  Of  the  Aid  to  knight  the  son  we  hear 
nothing  ;  doubtless  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  young  king  was  never 
knighted  by  his  father.  But  the  Aid  for  Matilda's  outfit  was  duly  raised 
in  ihe  14th  year  (1167-1 168).  The  l^al  impost  apparently  was  13s.  4d. 
the  knight's  fee  from  military  tenants.  But  Henry  did  not  stop  there; 
all  classes  were  called  on  to  contribute,  town  and  country,  rich  and  poor, 
according  to  assessments  doubtless  fixed  by  the  King's  justices. 

IV.  Another  feudal  incident  would   be   Scutage,  or  commutation  for 

personal  service,  as  introduced  by  Henry  I.,  at  the  King's 
option,  he  calling  for  men  or  money  according  as  it  suited  him.* 
Seven  times  in  the  reign  Henry  II.  called  on  his  subjects  for  Scutage; 
namely,  in  the  second  year,  for  the  war  against  his  brother  Geoffrey ;  in  the 
5lh  year  for  the  war  of  Toulouse ;  in  the  7th  and  8th  years  for  war  with 
France  ;  in  the  i  ith  year  for  ihe  war  in  Wales ;  *  in  the  iSlh  year  for  the 
war  in  Ireland  %  and  lastly,  in  the  21st  year,  for  the  expedition  to  Galloway. 
Thus  Henry  did  not  call  for  Scutage  except  when  he  had  a  feir  right  to  do 
so,  but  he  varied  Ihe  rate  according  to  his  requirements.  Sometimes  he 
took  I  mark  (13s.  4d.),  sometimes  a  mark  and  a  ha]r(;^i),  sometimes  two 
marks  (;f  ■  6s.  8d.) ;  while  in  some  cases  we  find  him  taxing  some  of  bis 
subjects  at  one  rate,  and  some  at  another  rate ;  *  while  fi-om  some  he  look 
money,  from  others  service  in  the  field.  Thus  the  scutage  proper  of  the 
5th  year  (1 159)  at  the  rate  of  j^\  6s.  8d.  the  knight's  fee  as  actually  levied 

'  VIII.,  316.     11,000  marks  is  the  fijrnTe  he  pves. 

'  See  Fcundaliens,  II.  31S,  where  the  tolal  of  Din^eld  actuall;  paid  (hoold  be  read 
£t,y!0,  with  an  addition  of  \  for  the  counties  whoie  accounts  are  miuing.  Mr.  Maitland 
gives  the  assessed  total  without  any  remissions  as  £^,  135,  Dametday  and  Btyvmi,  474. 
I  make  it  ^4.453- 

>  Glanville  IX.  c  8. 

'  See  above  in  conncclion  with  the  Scutage  of  the  5th  year,  1159,  p.  30. 

*  This  Impost  is  not  described  on  the  Pipe  Rolls  as  a  Scutage,  but  ai  '  Assetsment  foe 
soldien  in  WaJes.'     I  ireai  it  as  in  effect  a  Scaia£e. 

'  50  ui  the  7Ih  year ;  Round,  Ftudai  Eng^nd,  aSi. 
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is  estimated  by  Mr.  Round  at  £^^^£^0}  The  Scutage  for  Ireland  as  paid 
within  the  year,  we  make  J[^2\\£^,  But  in  both  these  cases  we  know  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  were  called  out  in  person.  The  latest 
estimate  of  the  number  of  knights'  fees  in  England  raises  the  total  to  7000 
and  upwards.*  At  the  medium  rate  of  J[^\  the  fee,  the  tax  if  taken  from  all 
would  have  yielded  ;^7ooo.  But  even  with  regard  to  those  from  whom 
money  was  demanded  there  were  always  remissions  and  arrears  not  settled 
for  years  afterwards. 

V.  Among  the  regular  yearly   receipts  were    the  incidents    of   the 

administration    of   justice,    penalties,    fines,    and    forfeitures 

Penalties,    {placita,  oblata^  conventiones,  misericordia).     The  fines  taken  by 

^'*^»"^   the  King  have  long  been  held  up  to  opprobrium.     "Justice 

was  avowedly  bought  and  sold.'  The  bribes  given  for  the  ex- 
pedition, delay,  suspension,  and,  doubtless,  for  the  perversion  of  justice, 
were  entered  in  the  public  registers  of  the  royal  revenue,  and  remain  as 
monuments  of  the  perpetual  iniquity  and  tyranny  of  the  times."  *  Henry's 
justice,  no  doubt,  was  venal.  But  it  must  be  said  that  on  the  whole  these 
fines  do  not  come  to  much.  We  have  occasionally  crushing  fines  (jniseri- 
cordia)  imposed  on  great  men ;  but  these  are  generally  modified  or 
remitted  ;  while  we  frequently  hear  of  money  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the 
King  being  withheld,  because  the  party  had  not  received  the  favour  for 
which  he  had  bargained. 

VI.  Of  the  miscellanea,  the  most  considerable  were  the  receipts  from 
Vacant  Sees  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  farmed  out.  These  from  the  time  of  Becket's  flight 
and  Estates  in  1164  became  considerable,  rising  to  over  ;^5 000  in  1172. 

in  Hand.     Considerable  sums  were  also  received  from  estates  in  hand, 
reliefs,  and  the  sale  of  heiresses. 

VII.  But   throughout    his   reign,    Henry   largely   relied   on   arbitrary 

assessments,  styled  Donum  from  the  counties,  and  Auxilium 
f^i^S^^\g  from   the   boroughs.      The   difference   of  term  is  significant. 

The  boroughs  were  considered  part  of  the  King's  demesne,  and 
so  could  lawfully  be  called  upon  for  an  Aid  to  meet  his  requirements. 
The  counties  not  being  so  liable,  were  asked  to  contribute  by  way  of  a  gift, 
like  the  Benevolences  of  later  days.  The  Donum  however  at  times  appears 
to  be  styled  with  less  ceremony  Assiza  Comitatus^  while  late  in  the  reign 
we  find  Donuniy  Assiza^  Tallagium^  treated  as  identical.®  The  Donum 
from  the  counties  alone  in  the  2nd  and  4th  years  of  the  reign  is  given  by 

'  lb.        ^  Inman,  Feuded  StaHsticSy  65. 

■  So  Giraldus  of  Henry ;  "  Justitiae  venditor  et  dilator." 

*  Hume,  England^  II.  131  (ed.  1 792).  His  facts  are  taken  through  Madox  from  the 
Pipe  Rolls. 

*  I  take  the  two  to  be  much  the  same,  but  the  subject  is  very  obscure.  The  assiza 
comitatus  however  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  penalty. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  20  Henry  II.,  p.  23. 
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Mr.  Maitland  as  jC^oji  and  j£20-jo  reipectivdy.*  Wtdi  reject  Id  Ac 
5th  year,  our  summation  of  the  items  paid  in  for  Donmm  and  Scntage 
together  comes  to  ^^7788 ;  deducting  from  this  Mr.  Round's  ^£"2440  for 
the  Scutage,  would  leave  £iZA^  ^'^  Domm.  This  JDvnum  however  was 
only  exacted  from  the  higher  clergy,  the  boroagfas,  the  sberifl^  and  a  few 
Jews,  and  others.*  The  year  was  altogetha  finaocialty  an  ezcepdooal  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  years,  as  notably  those  when  the  receipts 
from  the  vacant  sees  were  at  the  highest,  when  no  Dotium  at  all  was  levied. 
After  the  rebellion  of  1 1 74,  we  have  tallages  on  the  lands  of  those  who  had 
acted  against  the  King ;  and  in  some  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  he 
contented  himself  with  tallages  on  the  demesne  lands.  We  have  heard 
that  Henrywasa  thrif^man.'  Heonly  took  what  he  needed,  but  it  mattoed 
tittle  to  him  whether  he  toolc  it  by  regular  or  irr^ular  methods.     On  the 

whole  however  he  must  be  cleared  of  the  chaige  of  oppressive 
j^^^J^    taxation.    ;^3o,ooo  is  the  highest  estimate  that  we  could  form 

of  his  average  revenue.  Of  four  years  that  we  have  added  up 
only  one  reaches  that  amount.* 

Revenues  of  Henry  II. 

From  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

2nd  year  (i  155-1 1 56)  Including  Danegeld,  AuxUium,  Donutn,  and        £, 

Scutage  from  clergy i2,S48 

5th  year(ii58-ii59)  Great  Scutage  (ZJonam  and  Scutage  together 

equal  £^,^9.^)     .  19,960 

i5ih  year  (1168-1 169)  No  extras  except  vacant  sees  and  arrears  of 

daughter's  Aid 20,658 

35  Henry  II.  and  i  Rich.  I.  (1188-1189)'  No  Communis  Asstta 

or  Donum IS>347 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  linow  what  the  proceeds  of  the  Saladin 
Tithe  came  to ;  but  no  accounts  of  the  yield  seem  to  be  forthcoming.    In 

'  Dmiisday  and  Beyond,  474. 

*  See  above,  20. 

*  GinUdus,  sup. 

*  I  must  here  wilh  »II  defereoce  express  my  ■mtuemenl  at  the  totals  givm  by  Bishop 
Slabbs  for  (he  revenues  for  the  snd  and  35th  years,  namely,  ^n,ooo  and  jf48,ooo.  I 
can  only  surest,  a.%  I  suggested  wilh  reference  to  his  adding  up  of  the  Pipe  Roll,  Jl 
Henry  I.,  that  Ibe  person  10  whonl  the  task  was  entrusted  took  in  alt  the  Itrm  data 
remissions  and  airears;  that  might  make  np  the  sums.  See  Ben.  P.,  II.  xciv.,  xdx.  I 
fully  recognise  that  within  a  few  hundreds  of  pounds  opinions  might  differ  as  to  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  part  of  ihe  King's  avaibble  income,  but  within  those 
limits  I  think  thai  I  may  guarinlee  (he  accuracy  of  my  figures.  It  is  only  a  work  of 
humble  patient  drudgery. 

*  Mr.  Hunter  gives  iheyeai  as  1189-1190,  a  clear  error. 
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fact  the  tax  was  still  under  collection  when  Henry  died.^     Prices  do  not 
seem  to  have  varied  much  since  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
^Wcel?^^   i</.  a  day  is  still  the  wage  of  a  common  soldier,  or  an  able- 
bodied  labourer ;  \d.  a  day  or  ;;^i  lof.  5^.  a  year  is  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  a  respectable  pensioner.     An  ox  or  a  cow  may  be  bought  for 
3^.,  a  bull  for  4f.,  a  farm  horse  (affer)  may  cost  from  35.  to  5^.,  a  sheep  4^/. 
But  in  Herefordshire  we  have  five  sheep  going  for  \2d?    Among  the 
supplies  sent  for  the  army  in  Ireland  we  find  the  sheriffs  paying  u.  10^. 
for  the  summa  (quarter?)  of  wheat,  and  \5,  for  the  same  measure  of  beans. 
A  weigh  i^pensum)  of  cheese  cost  them  51.,  a  flitch  of  bacon  i  j.  ^? 

Throughout  the  reign  the  silver  penny  was  still  the  only  current  coin. 

Twice  in  the  reign,  namely  in  1158  and  1180,  the  currency 

^j^JJJ^    was  called  in,  as  having  been  clipped  and  defaced,  and  a  new 

coinage  issued ;  but  no  change  either  in  the  weight  or  standard 

of  purity  was  introduced.     In  1180  a  foreigner  from  Touraine,  one  Philip 

Aymery,  was  brought  over  to  superintend  the  proceedings.     Unfortunately 

he  was  found  guilty  of  malversation  and  was  dismissed.    On  both  occasions 

we  have  murmurings  at  the  change.     The  holders  of  the  old  coin  would 

suffer ;  and  all  King's  taxes  would  have  to  be  paid  in  the  new  medium. 

We  also  hear  of  severe  proceedings  against  moneyers  and  coiners.* 

On  military  and  domestic  buildings,  and  works  of  public  utility,  Henry 

Pabllc      ^^^  always  willing  to  spend  money.     He  spent  largely  on  the 

Works  and  fortifications  at  Scarborough  ;  the  massive  Keeps  of  Dover  and 

BoUdings.   Newcastle  belong  to  the  reign.     He  built  palaces  at  Rouen, 

Caen,  Tours,  and  Chinon  ;  parts  of  the  last  three  still  remain.     Hospitals 

and  Lazar  Houses  found  in  him  a  liberal  patron.     We  hear  of  his  draining 

a  marsh  at  Oxford.     But  his  greatest  work  in  this  line  was  the  levee  or 

embankment  that  for  thirty  miles  from  Bourgueil  to  the  mouth  of  the 

Mayenne  still  retains  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Loire.*     It  was  in  this 

reign  too,  that  the  building  of  London  Bridge  in  stone  was  first  taken  in 

hand  by  Peter  of  Colechurch  (1176).*    It  "stood  about  200  ft.  East  of 

the  present  structure,  in  the  line  of  Fish  Street   Hill,  and  consisted  of 

twenty  arches,  a  drawbridge  for  larger  vessels,  and  a  chapel  and  crypt  in 

the  centre,  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury."  ^    But  for  building 

Churches  and  Abbeys  Henry  had  little  turn.     The  nascent  glories  of  the 


'  Diceto,  II.  73. 

^  Pipe  Roll,  13  Henry  II.,  16,  36,  102,  115. 


*  Pipe  Roll,  17  Henry  W.  ii,  12.  19,  91,  etc.    In  the  15th  year  we  have  the  summa  of 
wheat  going  for  u.,  more  or  less  ;  Pipe  Roll,  137. 

*  See  Diceto,  I.  302,  and  II.  7  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  A.D.  1 1 58  5  Ben.  P.,  I.  263  ;  W  Newb. 
I.  225. 

*  R.  Monte,  A.D.  1169;  Norgate,  II.  196-aoa 

*  Ann.  Waverley  ;  Ann.  Cambrise. 

'  Wheatley  and  Cunningham,  LomJon^  II  418. 
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Pointed  Style  made  no  impression  on  his  eye.  In  England,  apart  from  the 
forcible  conversions  at  U'altham  and  Amesburj-,^  the  only 
jjj^J^^j^ foundations  with  which  he  is  credited  are  an  Augustinian 
Priory  at  Ncwstead  in  Sherwood,  and  the  snjall  Cistercian  House 
at  Witham  in  Somerset.  To  start  the  Ahlxiy  on  a  proper  footing  Hugh  of 
Avalon,  the  future  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  was  brought  to  England  from  the 
mountains  of  Dauphint-.  From  lack  of  Royal  patronage,  therefore,  and 
other  causes,  the  ecclesiastical  monuments  of  the  reign  are  not  great, 
though  the  period  was  one  of  marked  development  of  style,  the  Norman- 
Romanesque  reaching  its  maturity,  and  passing  into  the  Transition  Style, 
with  the  pointed  arch  appearing.  The  bulk  of  our  richer  Norman  doorways 
with  their  varied  ornamentation  is  assignable  to  the  period  [^30-1175.' 
Of  the  greater  works  probably  the  best  known  is  the  rebuilding  and 
enlargement  of  Conrad's  choir  at  Canterbury  by  William  of  Sens  (1175- 
1178?),  the  work  being  carried  on  by  English  William  (i  179-1 184). 
"The  pillars  of  the  choir,  pier-arches,  and  clerestory  above,  are  wholly  the 
work  of  the  former,"  To  the  latter  we  owe  the  Trinity  Chapel  and  Corona 
of  Becket.'  More  familiar  to  the  general  reader  will  be  the  round  Temple 
Churches  of  London  and  Cambridge.  St.  Sepulchre's  Cambridge  is  purely 
Norman  in  style,  and  understood  to  date  from  about  the  year  1140.  In 
London  the  Templars  removed  from  their  original  establishment  at  the 
_  Old  Temple,  Holborn,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Staple  In:i, 

Tmultioii  to  the  New  Temple,  Fleet  Street  in  1184.  This  church, 
8tjl«-  which  is  distinctly  Transitional,  was  dedicated  by  ihe  Patriarch 
Heraclius  during  his  visit  to  England  in  the  spring  of  1185,*  Some  ten 
years  earlier  in  date  was  the  Transition  Galilee  added  to  the  West  end  of 
Durham  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  {circa  1175).'  At  Oxford 
we  have  a  most  interesting  Transition  building  in  the  Cathedral,  or  Church 
of  St.  Ftithswyth,  or  Frideswide  as  the  name  is  generally  given  in  ils 
Latinised  form.  The  shrine  of  the  patroness  was  translated  in  1180,'' 
That  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  completion  of  the  choir  at  any  rate  as 
far  West  as  the  crossing  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  main  fabric  of  the 
nave  inconsistent  with  that  date.  The  attempts  made  to  connect  the 
existing  building  with  Anglo-Saxon  or  early  Norman  periods  seem  quite 
mistaken.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium -clerestory  belongs  to  the 
most  developed  Norman  Romanesque ;  so  does  the  door  of  the  Chapter 
House,  which  is  admittedly  older  than  the  church.  The  steeple  of  course 
is  later  ;  while  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  choir  is  Tudor  work. 

'  See  above,  215. 

'  See  Ihe  Paper  re«d  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Keysei  before  ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Alh^naum, 
lolh  March,  1900. 

'  Sre  Willis't  Canterbury ;  and  Britlon'i  Cathtdrat  Anli^ititu 

'  Wheatlejt  and  Cunningham,  Leitden  ;  and  above,  335. 

■■  See  Canon  Grcenwell's  Durham  CtUktdrai,  49,  50.       '  Ann,  Wavetley. 
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With  this  Church  should  be  compared  St.  Peter's  Northampton,  a 
beautiful  specimen,  and  very  similar  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitals. 
The  two  Western  bays  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  again,  show  the  architecture 
of  the  time.  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  Glastonbury,  and  the  West  front  of 
Croyland  Abbey  Church  also  belong  to  this  reign.  But  for  two  singularly 
perfect  specimens  of  Transition  style,  blending  Romanesque  with  Early 
Pointed,  we  would  refer  to  Dublin's  two  Cathedrals,  Christ  Church,  and 
Sl  Patrick's.  Christ  Church,  originally  a  Danish  Priory  for  Secular  Canons, 
was  refounded  by  Archbishop  Lawrence  O'Toole,  about  the  year  1163,  and 
there  Earl  Strongbow's  bones  rest  unto  this  day.  St.  Patrick's  is  the  work 
of  Lawrence's  successor,  John  Cumin,  appointed  by  Henry  in  1181.* 
The  English  settlement  in  Ireland  therefore,  after  all,  meant  something 
more  than  mere  havoc  and  destruction. 

On  the  obscure  question  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  races  we  cannot  throw 
Qaettion  of  "^^^^  ligbt.     We  must  however  point  out  that  the  well-known 

Fniion  of  passage  in  the  Dialogus  De  Scaccario^  to  the  effect  that  Norman 
******  and  English  could  no  longer  be  distinguished,  only  applies  to 
the  offspring  of  mixed  marriages,  and  at  any  rate  to  children  born  in 
England ; '  while  the  concluding  words  of  the  sentence  imply  that  all 
persons  of  any  position  passed  as  Normans,  as  he  adds  '  except  the  villeins 
who  cannot  change  their  condition  without  the  leave  of  their  lord.''  As 
for  the  language  in  which  the  upper  classes  conversed  we  have  on  the  one 
hand  the  wife  of  Hugh  of  Morville,  father  of  Becket's  murderer,  warning 
her  husband  against  a  supposed  danger  in  English  *'  Huge  de  Morevile, 
ware,  ware,  ware,  Ligulf  has  his  swerd  drawen."*  Here  however  we  note 
that  the  husband's  name  "  Huge  de  Morevile  "  is  clearly  French.  On  the 
other  hand  the  one  utterance  in  the  final  altercation  between  Becket  and 
his  murderers  that  has  been  preserved  in  the  original  vernacular  is  French. 
Reginald  fitz  Urse  in  answer  to  Thomas'  statement  of  his  wrongs  exclaims 
"  Avoy."  *  Oh,  indeed.'  *  We  might  also  point  out  that  the  only  historical 
writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  not  composed  in  Latin  are  composed 
in  French. 

The  English  language  we  find  undergoing  considerable  transformation ; 
the  vowel  sounds  are  modified ;  final  syllables  are  weakened  or  dropped, 

'  Ben.  p.,  L  180,  Lewis  Topog.  Dicty.  "  Ireland."  See  also  a  Paper  read  by  Sir  Robert 
Drew  ;  Archl.  Inst.,  Dublin ;  August,  1900. 

^  "Jam  cohabitantibus  Anglicis  et  Normannis  et  alterutnim  uxores  ducentibus  vel 
nubentibus  sic  permixtae  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie  de  liberis  loquor  quis 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere."    Select  Charters,  193. 

'  *'  Exceptis  duntaxat  ascripiitiis  qui  villani  dicuntur  quibos  non  est  libemm  obstanti- 
bus  dominis  suis  a  sui  status  conditione  discedere,'*  lb. 

'  W.  Canty.,  Becket^  I.  128.  Out  of  many  variants  I  give  what  I  understand  to  be  the 
Northern  reading. 

*  Beckett  II.  5.  For  the  word  see  Godefroy,  DUtumnaire  de  tAneUtnu  Langiu 
Francaise. 
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inflections  lost,  while   the    spelling   becomes    chaotic.      The  infusion   of 
Romance    is   limited  to  a   few    "  significant "  words   such    as 
OaFwlod.  '"^''A  jisl'S', prisun.     The  religious  needs  of  the  people  saved 
the  native  tongue  from  literary  extinction.    We  have  a  modern- 
ised translation  of  the  Gospels  (Halton  Gospels),  with  new  glosses  to  the 
Psalter,  and  a  considerable  mass  of   Homilies  based    on,    if  not  simply 
adapted  from,  the  works  of  Aelfric  Grammaticas.     Popular  songs,  too, 
of  course  there  were,  but  of  these  little  remains.     Latin  literature  however 
flourished  throughout  the  reign ;  the  wide  acquaintance  with 
Uto^re.  ^^  Latin  poets  showed  by  all  the  writers  is  very  remarkable. 
During  this  reign  John  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Walter 
Map,  Gerald  dl  Barry,  composed  their  various  works.    Joseph  of  Exeter 
sang  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  Alexander  Neckam  gave  to  the  world  Natural 
History  and  Grammar  in  metrical  form.     Of  the  historical  writers  whose 
names  we  associate  with  the  reign  William  of  Newburgh,  and  Rt^er  of 
Hoveden    wrote   somewhat  later.     An    especial   outcome  of  the   period 
was  the  development  of  the  romances  connected  with  the  Holy  Grail. 
Much  as  these  productions  may  have  been  appreciated  at  the  court  of 
Henry,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  English  writer  contributed  to   the 
cycle.  ^ 

To  turn  to  a  very  different  subject,  with  the  work  of  Ranulf  Glanville 
Dt   Legihus  Anglia,    English    jurisprudence    makes    a   fresh 
start.     The   treatise,   however,    is   only  a   handbook    of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Curia  Re^s,  or  court  of  King's  Bench,  mainly 
organised  by  himself,  as  well  as  of  proceedings  in  all  Crown  cases  civil 
or  criminal ;  procedure  in  lower  courts  not  originating  in  any  Crown  writ 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  work. 

If  Normans  settled  in  England  were  becoming  English,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  ruling  class  in  England  was  being  constantly  recruited 
from  abroad.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bishops  were  still  foreigners. 
Such  were  Archbishops  Theobald,  Roger  of  Pont  I'Eveque,  and  Richard ; 
such  likewise  were  Adam  of  Paris  (St.  Asaph,  1175);  Peter  de  Leia 
(St.  David's,  1176);  Waleran  (Rochester,  iiSa);  Walter  of  Coutances 
(Lincoln,  1182);  Gerard  La  Pucelle  (Lichfield,  1183);  St.  Hugh 
(Lincoln,   1186);   Hugh  of  Nonant  (Lichfield,  1188).* 

Henry  left  a  Will,  published  at  Bishop's  Waltham  in  n8a,  apparently 
a  day  or  two  before  sailing  for  Normandy  (3rd  March). °     The  Will  simply 

'  The  coonexioD  of  ihe  name  of  Walter  Map  wilh  the  Grait  cycle  based  oo  mai^nal 
soles  to  certain  MS5.  does  not  seem  to  bear  invest^tton.  The  namei  of  the  period 
dearly  connected  with  the  Grail  seem  to  be  ihose  of  Robert  of  Boron  (1160-1170), 
Wolfram  of  Eschcnbach  (llSo),  and  Creslian  of  Troyes  (ltSo-1200),  Iheir  productions 
being  boxed  on  earlier  trends  of  Joseph  of  Arimalhea,  apparently  gmng  ttx^  &r  l>ack. 
See  generally  Ten  Brink,  Eng.  Lit.,  Vol.  I.  146,  I47,  16S,  171-174. 

'  See  Jftgistrum  Satrnm.        '  Diceto,  II.  10 ;  Gervaie,  I.  398. 
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deals  with  charitable  legacies,  amounting  in  all  to  40,500  marks  or 
^27,000,  more  than  a  year's  total  of  the  English  revenue  that 
^^^  we  ascribe  to  the  King.  The  objects  of  his  liberality  fall  under 
five  heads  (i)  the  Templars,  Hospitallers  and  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem ; 
(2)  Religious  foundations  in  England  ;  (3)  the  same  in  Normandy ;  (4)  the 
same  in  Anjou  and  Maine;  (5)  special  Orders  and  Houses  of  Religion 
irrespective  of  country.  The  first  class  get  nearly  half  the  money,  the 
Templars  and  Hospitallers  receiving  5,000  marks  apiece,  5,000  more 
jointly ;  5,000  marks  for  the  defence  of  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  another 
5,000  for  the  poor  and  religious  of  the  Holy  City.  These  20,000  marks 
were  to  be  given  in  addition  to  money  already  placed  in  their  hands. 
The  Monasteries  of  England  get  5,000  marks;  those  of  Normandy  3,000 
marks  ;  and  those  of  Anjou  and  Maine  1,000  marks ;  all  to  be  distributed 
by  the  bishops  of  the  respective  countries.  But  the  monks  of  Grammont 
got  3,000  marks  for  themselves ;  the  nuns  of  Fontevrault  2,000  marks ; 
the  Carthusians  and  Cistercians  2,000  marks  each;  and  the  Cluniacs 
1,000  marks.^ 

By   Eleanor   (Alienor)   of    Aquitaine,   divorced    wife    of    Louis  VI 1. 
(divorced  in  March,  and  remarried  in  May  1152)  Henry  had, 
(i)  William  b.  abroad,  17th  August  1153,  d.   1156.* 

(2)  Henry  b.  28th  February  1155  ;  m.  Margaret  of  France  November 
1 160';  crowned  King  by  anticipation  14th  June  11 80*;  d.  nth  June 
1183.*  No  issue.  Margaret  remarried  1186-1187  Bela  III,  King  of 
Hungary.* 

(3)  Matilda  b.  1156';  m.  in  1168  to  Henry  the  Lion®;  d.  ii89,* 
leaving  issue. 

(4)  Richard  b.  at  Oxford,  September  1157.^® 

(5)  Geoffrey  b.  23rd  September  1158;  m.  in  1181  Constance  heiress  of 
Conan  IV.  Count  of  Brittany ^^;  by  her  had  Arthur  and  Eleanor;  d. 
19th  August,  1186.^*  Arthur  died  in  April  1203  murdered  by  John; 
Eleanor  *  the  Damsel  of  Brittany'  lived  and  died  a  state  prisoner  in 
England.  Her  mother  in  1189  remarried  Ralph  or  Ranulf  III.  Earl  of 
Chester;  divorced  from  him  in  1199  she  took  as  her  third  husband  Guy 
of  Thouars,  by  whom  she  had  another  daughter  Constance  or  Alais  who 
was  recognised  as  the  heiress  of  Brittany,  and  married  to  Peter  Manclerc  a 
scion  of  the  House  of  Dreux.    Her  mother  died  in  1201.    (See  below  394). 

'  Id.  and  FatUra,  I.  147. 

^  K.  de  Monte  ;  Sandford,  Gen€al.  Hist,  of  Kings  of  England. 

*  R.  de  Monte  ;  Diceto,  I.  304. 

*  Gervase,  I.  219 ;  W.  Canterbury,  I.  81. 

*  Ben.  P.,  I.  301.        •  Ben.  P.,  I.  346.        *  Brompton,  c.  1047,        •  R,  de  Monte 

*  Diceto,  II.  65  ;  Stederburg,  I.  861  (LeibniU). 
»•  Diceto,  I.  302. 

»  Morice,  Bretagm,  Pnuves^  I.  687.        **  DicetOy  II.  41. 
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(6)  Eleanor  h.  at  Domfront,  1161';  m.  in  1169  to  Alphonso  III. 
King  of  Castile,'  and  had  issue;    d.   1314.* 

(7)  Johanna  or  Jeanne,  b.  at  Angers  October  1165*;  m.  to  William  11. 
of  Sicily  February  1177  '  ;  no  issue  ;  remarried  in  1196  to  Raymond  VI. 
of  Touloase;    d.   1199  leaving  a  son.' 

(8)  JoHM  b.  at  OxfOTd  1166J 

Henry  also  had  the  following  natural  schis  : 

(i)  Geoffrey  b.  about  ri59';  elected  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  April 
1173;  renounced  the  election  in  1181';  and  then  made  Chancellor; 
became  Archbishop  of  York  in  1 191.  From  the  date  of  his  birth  it 
would  seem  that  he  could  not  be  the  son  of  Rosamond  Oifford,  as  the 
King's  connexion  with  her  did  not  begin,  or  at  any  rate  become  rx^orious 
till  ii74.^''  Walter  Map,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Geoffrey,  says  that  his 
mother  was  an  abandoned  woman  of  the  name  of  Ykenai  or  Hikenai ; 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  in  fact  she  was  daughter  of  a  koighc, 
Roger  of  Akany  (Hackney?)'^    Geoffrey  died  lath  December  1313. 

(3)  William,  sumamed  Longesp^,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is  quite 
uncertain,  received  a  grant  of  Appleby  in  Lincolnshire  in  1188  ;  married 
in  1 198  Ela  or  Isabella  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Elarl  of  Salisbury, 
and  in  her  right  was  created  Earl  of  Salisbury." 

(3)  We  also  hear  of  one  Morgan,  bom  of  the  wife  of  a  knight,  Ralph 
Bloet  by  name.  Morgan  must  have  been  in  Holy  Orders,  as  in  1211 
he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Durham  by  the  monks,  but  rejected  by  the 
Pope  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy."  He  wa.s  presumably  the  son  of 
some  Welsh  lady. 

To  revert  to  the  fair  Rosamond  and  her  history.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Herefordshire  Baron,  Waller  Clifford.'*  There  is  no  real  evidence 
that  she  had  any  son  by  Henry ;  she  died  apparently  a  considerable  time 
before  him."    The  story  that  she  was  kept  in  a  maze  at  Woodstock,'* 

'  K.  de  Monte. 

'  Diceto,  I.  334  !  Green,  Princtssrs,  I.  364. 

'  Green,  ittp.  303.  She  lies  beside  her  husband  in  a  charming  Church  of  Early 
Poinltd  Style  and  Angevin  character,  her  work,  at  La«  Huelgu  n^u-  Burgos. 

*  R.  de  Monle.      *  Ben.  P.,  I.  157,  169. 

*  Green,  luA  36"-367- 
'  Dicelo,  I.  335. 

*  He  had  barely  completed  his  fourth  luilrwn  (his  twentieib  year)  when  he  was 
elected  BUhop  or  Lincoln  in  April  1173  ;  Giraldus,  IV.  363;  the  same  writer  again  says 
that  he  was  about  forty  yean  old  in  1 191,  p.  384. 

*  Ben.  P.  1.,  371,  etc 

'■  Giialdu«..yin.  165,  166. 

"  ^  Nugii,  33S.  335  ;  Oitaldus,  VI[.  Kxini.,  note  Dymock. 
•?  G.  E.  C.  Peerage. 

"  R.  Graystanes,  Hist.  Oun.  SeriptI,  Trti.  35. 
<*  Hundred  Rolls,  II,  93,  94;  Mmailitan,  IV,  366. 
"  Bromptoa,  c  I151  ;  H,  Knighton,  U.  l«  VB.oO»  Sen**,  No,  qiV        '■  Id. 
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to  hide  her  from  Queen  Eleanor,  but  that  Eleanor  found  her,  and 
poisoned  her,  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  Eleanor  was  apparently  not 
released  from  custody  till  long  after  Rosamond's  death.  She  was  certainly 
buried  at  Godstow  nunnery,  a  house  that  Henry  enriched  for  her  sake.^ 
In  1 19 1  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  in  the  course  of  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
came  to  Godstow,  and  finding  that  her  body  had  been  laid  in  a  place 
of  honour  in  front  of  the  altar,  ordered  it  to  be  exhumed,  and  buried 
in  the  church-yard  outside.^ 

The  age  could  not  fail  to  be  shocked  by  the  unfilial  conduct  and 
general  wickedness  of  Henry's  sons.  The  feeling  found  expression  in 
suggestions  of  a  diabolical  origin^  for  which  the  lives  of  the  earlier 
Counts  of  Anjou  gave  no  warrant.  According  to  Giraldus  the  Patriarch 
Heraclius,  when  at  Dover,  about  to  leave  England,  disappointed  at  the 
failure  of  his  mission  vented  his  wrath  on  Henry  by  telling  him  that 
his  sons  might  well  be  a  trouble  to  him  as  they  came  from  the  Devil, 
and  would  go  to  the  Devil.*  Such  an  utterance  could  only  be  credited 
if  reported  by  one  who  heard  it.  But  Giraldus  at  the  time  was  not 
with  the  king,  but  with  John  in  the  West.  Brompton  the  14th  century 
writer  puts  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Bernard  as  a  malediction 
pronounced  on  Henry  himself  in  his  infancy.* 

'  Afonasticottf  sup.  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  231,  232. 

^  Ben.  P.,  sup.    See  the  article  in  the  Dicty.  of  National  Biography. 

'  See  the  wild  legenH^oTit  namefesS  Cottntess  of  Anjou  who  vanished  into  space  on 
being  compelled  to  stay  out  the  whole  of  Mass.  Giraldus,  VIII.  301.  According  to  him 
the  Satanic  origin  was  a  common  matter  of  jest  with  Richard  I.  But  Richard  was  not 
profane  or  irreverent  in  his  attitude  to  religion.  Other  writers  connect  the  legend  with 
the  families  of  Valence  and  Lusignan  ;  G.  F.  Warner. 

'  **  De  diabolo  venerunt  et  ad  diabolum  ibunt,"  VIII.  211. 

*  Scriptores  Decern.,  c.  1040. 


CHAPTER    XV 

RICHARD   I.    ^^CCEUR  DE  UON^^^ 

*'  Ricard  li  Peitevins 
Muna  en  Limoasiiii.*" 

Born  at  Oxford,  8th  Sptember,  1157;'  Count  of  Poitiers  and  Duke  of  Aqnitainc, 
1 171 ;  *  Duke  of  Normandy,  acth  July,  1189  ;  crowned  King  of  England,  3rd  SeptemI  er, 
1 189  ;  died  6th  April,  1199. 

A.D.    I189-II9O 

Accession  and  coronation — Arrangements  for  the  Government  of  England  during 
Richard's  absence— Sale  of  Offices — ^The  Hackington  Foundation — ^Treaty  of 
Falaise-Valognes  cancelled — The  King  abroad  again— Dtssensions  at  Home— 
Longchamps  and  Puiset — Outrages  on  the  Jews. 

FROM  his  father's  grave  at  Fontevrault  the  young  Count  of  Poitiers 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine  hastened  off  to  establish  himself  in  his  new 
^^  dominions,   and   first  and  foremost  in   the  rich    Duchy    of 

Normandy.  His  natural  brother  Geoffrey  the  Chancellor  had 
already  delivered  to  him  the  late  King's  Seal,  which  had  been  sealed  up 
with  the  seals  of  the  barons  in  attendance  at  the  funeral.'  Richard  met 
with  no  opposition ;  he  was  not  a  statesman,  or  a  politician  ;  but  he  was 
not  vindictive ;  and  he  showed  good  sense  by  promptly  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  the  barons  who  had  sided  with  his  father  and  against 
himself  in  the  late  war.     These  were  at  once  admitted  to  make   their 

*  This  epithet  seems  first  to  occur  in  Trivet,  a  writer  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  ;  "cor 
leonis  appellatus  ** ;  Annales^  p.  161  (Engl.  Hist.  Socy.).  But  the  simple  *Lion'  is 
common  among  the  writers  of  the  time  ;  ^^.,  Hoveden,  IV.  84  ;  Itinerary  of  KicharJ, 
passim^  For  Lions  as  the  cognisance  on  his  shield  see  the  contemporary  Le  Breton. 
"  Ecce  comes  Pictavus  .  .  .  rictus  agnosco  leonum  lUius  in  clypeo.**    Bouquet,  XVII.  154. 

'  M.  Paris,  Hist.  Angl.^  II.  191  ;  marginal  addition.  G^mpare  the  fellow  distich  as  to 
John's  death  {lb,')  l)oth  evidently  beirfg  records  of  past  events  given  as  prophecies. 

•  Chronicle  of  Angers,  Labbe, /?i^/.  J/^S".,  I.  276;  Diceto,  I.  302;  R.  Monte,  195. 
Richard  was  nursed  by  an  Knglish woman,  who  appears  in  the  public  records  under  the 
(Latiniseil  ?)  name  of  "Hodierna";  a  name  that  still  lives  in  the  parish  of  Knoyle 
Hodieme,  Wilts,  where  land  was  given  to  her  ;  Bp.  Stubbs,  Hoveden,  III.  xviii. 

*  Above  96,  100. 

•  Giraldus,  IV.  372.  Nevertheless  Geoffrey  was  taxed  with  having  sealed  some 
clerical  appointments  after  his  fathcr^s  death  ;  Hoveden,  III.  274. 
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peace,  all  but  the  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  Stephen,  styled  of  Turnham  in 
England,  and  of  Mar9ai  in  Anjou ;  who  was  put  into  bonds,  it  has  been 
suggested,  for  not  promptly  delivering  treasures  that  he  had  not  got  to 
deliver.^  But  after  a  short  incarceration  we  shall  find  him  restored  to 
favour,  and  thereafter  showing  himself  a  most  useful  and  faithful  servant. 
With  regard  to  the  men  who,  like  Ralph  of  Foug^res,  and  Geoffrey  of 
Mayenne,  had  deserted  his  father  for  him,  Richard,  with  less  good  grace, 
assuming  a  high  moral  tone,  confiscated  their  estates  for  disloyalty  to  their 
lord.  This  principle  however  was  not  applied  to  John,  who  had  dis- 
appeared since  the  day  that  Henry  fled  from  Le  Mans.  He  was  received 
with  all  brotherly  cordiality.'  Of  course  he  made  no  claim  to  retain  the 
castles  lately  entrusted  to  him  in  Normandy.  The  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  Rouen  were  prompt  to  greet  their  new  master,  coming  to 
meet  him  at  S^ez,  on  his  way  to  Rouen ;  and  at  their  hands  Richard 
received  absolution  from  sentences  incurred  by  him  through  his  war 
against  his  father.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  gravatnen  of  his 
offence  seemingly  was  not  so  much  waging  war  against  his  father,  as  taking 
up  arms  against  a  brother  Crusader,*  the  Church  precept  overriding  the 
primary  moral  law.     The  installation  as  Duke  of  Normandy  took  place  on 

instaiiAtioii  ^^  ^^^  J"^^*  ''^  ^^  cathedral  at  Rouen,  when  Richard  was 

as  Duke  of  girt  with  the  ducal  sword,  and  presented  with  the  banner  of 

Honnaiidy.  ^^  Duchy.     Homage  by  the  Barons  followed.*     In  honour 

of  the  occasion  a  series  of  royal  grants  were  announced,  as  if  the  Duke 

were  already  full  King  of  England.     But  Richard  was  not  a  man  to  stand 

upon  constitutional  niceties.      John   was    confirmed    in   the 

^S^     County  of  Mortain,  and  the  large  estates  he  held  in  England 

through  his  father's  grants.*     Richard  also  confirmed  certain 

matrimonial  schemes,   involving   the  disposition  of  further  fiefs.      John 

would  marry  Hawise  or  Isabella  *  of  Gloucester ;  William  Marshal  would 

marry  Isabella  of  Striguil  and  Pembroke,  while  Gilbert  fitz  Renfrid  received 

the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Lancaster.     Geoffrey  the  Chancellor  was  named 

'  Ben.  P.  II.,  71,  72;  Mareschal,  I.  336-340;  for  the  empty  state  of  the  treasury, 
Id.  331  ;  Norgate. 

*  Ben.  P.,  72. 

»  Diceto,  II.  67. 

*  Ben.  P.,  73 ;  Diceto,  sup,  ;  Mareschal^  344. 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup. ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  301  ;  R.  Devizes  (Rolls  Series,  No.  82,  Vol.  II.) 
p.  285.  Bishop  Stubbs  questions  whether  the  County  of  Mortain  had  been  really  given 
by  Henry  to  John.  "  It  was  in  the  King's  hands  in  1180,  and  was  perhaps  promised 
rather  than  given  by  Henry  to  John."  In  feet  John  does  not  appear  to  sign  as  Count 
of  Mortain  before  Richard's  accession.  See  Mr.  Round's  Calendar  of  Documents.  For 
the  estates  and  emoluments  in  England  enjoyed  by  John  see  Pipe  Roll,  I  Ric.  I.,  passim^ 
and  Hovcden  III.,  xxvi.,  where  I  would  take  the  lower  of  the  two  sets  of  figures  given 
by  the  Bishop. 

*  She  makes  a  convention  with  the  King  of  France  as  "  Ysabellis  "  Trhordes  Chartes.^ 
Cited  G.E.C.  Peerage  "Pembroke."    Above  195,  213. 
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for  the  Archbishopric  of  York ;  while  lastly  the  hand  of  Richard's  niece 
Matilda  of  Saxony  was  bestowed  on  Geoffrey,  son  of  the  Border  potentate 
Rotrou  III.  of  Perche.'  This  alliance  would  give  protection  to  the 
frontiers  of  Nonnandy  and  Maine  in  case  of  trouble. 

Within  two  days  of  his  installation  as  Duke  Richard  had  a  conference 

-_, with  Philip  II.,  between  Trie  and  Chaumont     The  historic 

wlui  elm  tree  ofGisors,  of  course,  was  no  longer  standing.  Richaid 
'''^''"'  did  homage;  but  Philip  again  preferred  the  old  demand  for 
Gisors  and  the  Norman  Vexin  ;  and  was  again  put  off  with  a  promise,  now 
formally  given  by  Richard  himself,  that  he  would  marry  Alais.  But  the 
Duke  had  also  to  undertake  that  he  would  pay  the  30,000  marks  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  Azai,  with  a  further  subsidy  of  4,000  marks  for  Philip's 
'expenses.'  Both  pledged  themselves  to  start  for  Holy  Land  in  Lent. 
With  regard  to  the  places  won  by  Philip  from  Henry  II.  in  Bern,  he  would 
retain  them  for  a  time,  as  material  guarantees.* 

About  the  12th  August,  as  we  may  suppose,  Richard  and  John  sailed 
from  Barlleur,  but  in  separate  ships,  as  Richard  landed  at 
5^  Portsmouth  on  the  13th  August,  while  his  brother  sailed  on  to 
Dover.'  We  are  told  that  Richard  was  received  with  much 
joy.'  A  new  reign  naturally  excites  hopes  and  expectations  for  the  future, 
'^ut  Richard's  merits  must  have  been  taken  very  much  on  trust.  An 
Angevin  on  his  father's  side,  and  a  Poiievin  on  his  mother's  side,  a 
Poitevin  in  education  and  feeling,  he  was  altogether  a  Frenchman,  and  to 
his  future  Insular  subjects  must  have  been  an  absolute  stranger.  Since 
the  time  of  his  infancy  he  had  paid  just  two  short  visits  to  England, 
namely,  one  at  Easter  1176,  and  one  at  Christmas  1184.'  For  all 
popular  rights  he  must  have  had  an  absolute  contempt.  His  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  spent  in  ruthless  warfare,  either  against  Aquitanian  barons, 
or  his  own  brothers,  or  his  father  ;  and  this  warfare,  as  waged,  apart  from 
sieges,  meant  the  raiding  of  defenceless  villages  and  homesteads.  But  for 
^he  time  he  was  endeavouring,  not  without  success,  to  win  popularity.' 
Before  leaving  Normandy  he  had  reinstated  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
others  who  had  suffered  for  complicity  in  the  rebellion.^     Orders  had  also 

'  Ben.  r.,  suf.  and  notes ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  300.  For  the  dispodtioa  of  the  hand  of  the 
Gkniceslei  heiress,  third  daughter  of  Eul  William,  see  above  195.  For  the  original 
pTOmisex  of  Si  rainbow's  daughter  lo  William  Marshal,  see  W.  Martsckal,  I.  ^99,  300. 
The  Lancaster  heiress  was  HalewtsCi  daughter  of  William  of  Lancaster,  Lord  of  Kendal  ; 
Hoveden,  sup.,  note. 

'  amd  July,  Ben.  P.,  11.  73,  74  ;  Hoveden,  III.  1,  2  ;   modified  by  Gerrase,  1.  450- 

■  Ben.  P.,  7S;  Hoved.,  5. 

'  Ben,  P.,  sup.  ;  W.  Newb.,  1.,  293. 

*  See  above,  under  the  years  in  question. 

•  "Omnibus  benigne  loqucbaiur,  qui  ad  eum  veniebant.  Unde  amabilis  valde 
/Dpnmis efleclus  est";  Gervase,  L  451. 

'  Ben.  F.,  II.,  75. 
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been  sent  in  advance  for  the  final  liberation  of  Eleanor,^  who,  except  when 

0^        wanted  for  great  occasions  or  State  appearances  had  still  been 

Eleanor     kept  in  detention  at  Winchester.     The   relations  of  Richard 

setfiree.     ^o  his  mother  give  the  most  pleasing  side  of  the  two  lives. 

Assuming  at  once  the  Regency  on  behalf  of  her  son  the  Queen  started  on 

a  progress  in  Royal  style,  proclaiming  release  of  prisoners — more  especially 

of  those  charged  with  Forest  offences — and  exacting  oaths  of  allegiance 

from  all  freemen  to  *  Richard  lord  of  England '  {domino  Anglice)? 

/Tlichard's   first  steps   after   landing   were   directed   to   Winchester,    to 

secure  the  treasure  there,  and  receive  homage  from  a  concourse 
p^^^    of  magnates  assembled  for  the  purpose.'     From   Winchester 

he  went  on  to  Salisbury,  where  he  met  his  mother,  continuing 
his  tour  through  the  country  while  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  coronation  under  Eleanor's  directions.*  In  connexion  with  this 
progress  we  hear  of  further  grants.  The  hand  of  Denise  of  Deols,  the 
heiress  of  Chiteauroux,*  was  given  to  Andrew  of  Chauvigny,  a  follower 
who  had  been  with  Richard  in  the  recent  war  against  his  father.^  It  will 
be  remembered  that  to  get  the  keeping  of  the  heiress  of  Chiteauroux 
Henry  had  waged   war   in    Berri   in  1177.     On  the  29th  August  John's 

wedding  to   the   Gloucester  heiress   was  celebrated  at  Marl- 
^^^^    borough,  in  spite  of  protests  entered  by  Archbishop  Baldwin, 

on  the  ground  that  the  parties  were  related  in  the  third 
degree.^     It  was  at  this  time  most  likely  that  John  received  confirmation 

of  the  whole  Honour  of  Gloucester  (;£5oo  a  year)  with  the 
B^^JJ^Jj^^ third  penny  of  the  county  G^2o  a  year);  the  control  of  the 

county  itself  with  the  castle  remaining  in  the  Kings  hands. 
Further  grants  made  to  John  down  to  the  time  of  the  coronation,  or  any 

'  Id,^  74  ;  Diceto,  II.  67,  who  here  repeats  the  assertion  of  other  writers  that  Eleanor 
had  been  sixteen  years  in  confinement,  1173-1189.  Accordmg  to  the  Mareschal^  I.  343, 
the  order  of  her  release  was  brought  by  William  Marshal. 

^  Ben.  P.,  II.  74  ;  Hoveden,  III.  4 ;  q,v.  for  the  terms  on  which  the  different  classes  of 
malefactors  would  be  set  free,  as  to  bail,  and  the  like  ;  Diceto  II.,  67  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  293. 

'  14th  August,  Gervase,  I.  457 ;  15th  August,  Diceto,  sup.  Of  the  amount  of  the 
treasure  Benedict,  p.  77,  gives  the  absurd  estimate  of  ;£'900,ooo,  where  perhaps  we 
should,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  suggests,  read  nonagiHta  (90,000)  for  nongenta,  Hoveden, 
III.  8,  talks  of  100,000  marks,  ;f 66,000;  but  Henry*s  Will  only  affected  to  dispose  of 
40,500  marks. 

*  Ben.  P.,  sup,  ;  Diceto,  II.  68 

*  "Dionysia";  Labbe.  Bibl  AfSS.,  II.  740;  StUbbs. 

*  Ben.  P.,  76 ;  Mareschal,  I.  311,  312.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
lady  given  in  marriage  to  Andrew  of  Chauvigny :  Benedict  sajrs  that  she  had  been  the 
wife  of  Baldwin  of  Redvers  Earl  of  Devon ;  the  writer  of  the  Aiareschal  %%y%  that  she 
was  unmarried  and  young  {puceU^  mesckine),  39S.  Baldwin,  who  died  without  issue 
in  1 1 80,  no  doubt  was  married  to  an  heiress  of  Chilteauroux  (G.  G.  C.  Peerage,  Doyle). 
Perhaps  she  too  was  dead,  and  Denise  may  have  been  her  younger  sister. 

'  Ben.  P.,  78 ;  Gervase,  I.  458. 
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rate  down  to  the  time  of  the  Michaelmas  audit  were;  the  farm-rent  of 
Lancaster  {;£ioo) ;  the  Honour  of  Tickhill  ij^^l) ;  "  Hecham  "  Northams 
(Higham-Ferrers  ?)  £\iq  ;  Orford  (£A,a)  ;  Hanley  (^20) ;  and  the  Forest 
of  Sherwood  (;^ao)  in  all  ^997.'  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  was 
any  castle  committed  to  John's  keeping.  But  Richard's  wish  to  coun 
public  favour  did  not  restrain  him  from  laying  hands  on  the  treasure 
and  effects  of  Geoffrey  Riddel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  on  the 
aist  August' 

For  the  Coronation  the  day  fixed  was  Sunday,  3rd  September,  an  odd 
choice,  the  day  being  held  one  of  the  Dies  CEgyptiaci,  days  pronounced  by 
Egyptian  astrologers  of  old  to  be  unlucky ;  days  on  which  no 
business  of  any  importance  should  be  taken  in  hand.' 
Richard  loved  pomp,  as  much  as  his  Tather  hated  it,  and 
the  etiquette  at  the  new  Kin^s  coronation  was  supposed  to  have  set 
precedents  for  subsequent  occasions.  But  the  real  interest  of  the 
proceedings  lies  in  their  close  conformity  to  the  original  rites  of 
which  we  first  heard  in  the  time  of  Eadgar.  In  fact  the  one  set  of 
records  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  others.*  Among  the  dignitaries 
present  on  the  occasion  were  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  unfortunate  Alais* ; 
the  Duke  of  Saxony,  with  his  son  William  and  a  daughter;^  four  Arch- 
bishops (Canterbury,  Rouen,  Dublin,  and  Treves)  with  a  host  of  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  from  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.^ 

Of  the  state  ride  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  found  on  later 
occasions  as  taking  place  on  the  day  before  the  hallowing,  the  institution 
of  which  we  were  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  we 
hear  nothing :  nor  can  we  say  whether  the  formal  election  in  West- 
minster Hall,  before  the  move  to  the  Abbey,  took  place  or  not,  though 
it  is  certain  that  some  form  of  election  was  gone  through,  as  we  shall 
see ;  but  in  fact  the  recorded  proceedings  begin  at  the  King's  chamber,* 
from  whence  he  was  led  to  the  Abbey  in  procession,  in  the  following 
order: — 

'  See  ihe  entries  in  Ihe  Pipe  Roll,  I  Rich.  I.,  whidr  differ  materially  from  the  grams 
alleged  in  BeDedict,  78. 

*  Diceto,  II.  6S.  The  money  was  sent  from  Cambridge  to  London,  but  not  passed 
throngh  the  Exchequer ;  Pipe  Roll,  I  Rich.  I.,  p.  iSS. 

'"Dies  mala";  Ben  P.;  "  Dies  CEgypliacus"  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  ag*.  For  the 
superstition  see  Brand,  Papular  Aniiqq.,  II,  17,  and  Ducange,  "  Dies." 

*  See  Foundaiians  of  England,  I.  319,  328  !  and  the  fonnulaties  printed,  Maskcll 
Mtfmm.  Kit.,  II.  4,  33. 

'  So  I  understand  "  Soror  regis  Kranc'«,"  Pipe  Roll,  ii3. 

'  To  avoid  accompanying  the  Emperor  on  hii  Crusade  Henry  had  agnin  gone  into 
elite  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  61.  Sec  also  Pipe  Roll,  t  Rich.  I.,  196,  223,  240,  etc.  The  Duchess 
had  died  in  June  or  July. 

■  See  Ben.  P.,  II.  8a,  ind  Hoveden,  III.  S. 

*  "Ad  osiium  llialami  re^s  inlerioris."    Benedict,  II.  80  ;  Hoveden,  HI.  9. 
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Tbe 
JProcesaion. 


The  lesser  Clergy 
with  Holy  Water,  Cross,  Tapers,  and  Thurible 

The  Abbots 


Geoffrey  of  Lucy 

(The  Cap) 

William  Longsword 

Earl  of  Salisbury 

(The  Rod  Virgo) 

Robert  of  Beaumont  III. 

Earl  of  Leicester 

(Sword  of  State) 

Baron 


Baron 


The  Bishops 


John  Earl  of 

Mortal n  and 

Gloucester 

(Sword  of  State 

"  Curtana  ") « 


Baron 


Chequer  Board 

{Scaccarium) 

with  Regalia 

and 

Robes 


John  Marshal ' 
(The  Spurs) 

William  Marshal 

Earl  of  Pembroke  '* 

(The  Sceptre) 

David  Earl  of 

Huntingdon 

(Sword  of  State) 

Baron 


Baron 


Baron 


Reginald 

fitz  Jocelin 

Bishop  of  Bath 


William  of  Mandeville 

Earl  of  Essex  Sind  jure  uxoris 

Earl  of  Aumile 

(The  Crown) 

Richard  Duke  of  Normandy 

under  a  canopy  of  silk  supported 

on  lances  by  four  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports.^ 


Hugh  of 

Puiset 

Bishop  of  Durham 


On  reaching  the  Abbey  *  Duke  Richard '  would  take  his  seat,  not  on 

the  throne,  but  on  a  chair,  probably  in  front  of  the  throne,  on  a  raised 

platform,  with  steps  leading  up  to  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing.     The 

appeal  to  the  people  would  then    follow.*      This  essential 

^e^Peo^  part  of   the   proceedings   is    not    expressly   noticed    by   the 

writers  of  the  time ;  but  we  are  bound  to  assume  that  either 

that,  or  a  form  of  election   in   Westminster   Hall,  or  both,  took  place, 

because  Ralph  of  Diceto,  who  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  was  present  and  taking 

*  Elder  brother  of  William  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  was  probably 
lord  or  constable  of  Marlborough,  where  he  died  shortly. 

'  William  was  not  fully  invested  with  the  Earldom  till  the  accession  of  John.  Pefore 
that  time  he  does  sign  but  only  occasionally  as  Earl ;  after  that  he  signs  regularly  as 
such.     Hovedcn,  IV.  90  ;  Diceto,  IL  156;  Round,  Calendar  of  Docts.,  495. 

'  This  name,  however,  first  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  coronation  of  Henry  HI.'s 
<2ueen  Eleanor.     Red  Book  Excke^  \\.  756. 

*  Hoveden,  HI.  9,  10.  For  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  see  Epp,  Cantuar.^  308  ; 
their  privilege  is  stated  to  be  of  ancient  date.  The  canopy  (pallium)  went  to 
Canterbury. 

*  I  venture  to  take  this  from  the  later  Liber  Hegalis  kept  at  Westminster,  Coronation 
Records  (L.  G.  Wickham  Legg).  P'or  the  appeal  to  the  people  see  p.  81  ;  the  sedes  in 
pulpito  on  which  the  King  first  sits  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  thronus  or  solium  to 
which  he  is  taken  at  last,  81,  84,  99. 
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a  pan  in  the  ceremony  >  tells  us  that  the  cotonatioD  oath  was  only 
administered  'after  formal  and  due  elecUon  by  clergy  and  people.' 
The 'eleciii  111 '  hating  been  carried  by  acclamation  the  antiphon /i>«i«'»r 
Manui  Tuu  uould  be  sung,  and  the  King  brought  down  to  the  altar  lo 
present  his  ofTtring,  namely  a  vestment  (patlium)  and  one  pound  weight 
of  gold.  The  Litany  followed,  the  King  kneeling;  and  after  thai  a 
short  sermcm,  and  then  ihe  coronation  oath.'  The  strict  formula  was 
__    _    ^     adhered  to.  Richard  swearing  to  maintain  Church  and  people 

in  good  ;ii:.ice  10  the  best  of  his  ability  ;  to  put  down  aW  wrong 
doing  ;  and  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.*  The  fine  series  of  prayers 
of  consecration  Omnipottns  StrnpUerne  Dens — BenedU  Domine — Deus  In- 
tffnbilis,  would  then  be  uttered,  to  lead  up  to  the  hallowing,  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  service.'    For  the  actual  unction  the  King  elect  was 

undressed  to  his  shirt  and  drawers,  the  disrobing  taking  place 
HkllowinK.  ""^^''  '''^  cover  of  a  canopy  held  reverentially  over  the  Royal 

person.'  He  was  then  anointed  with  holy  oil  in  three  places, 
namely,  on  the  chest  and  the  two  shoulders.'  For  the  anointing  of  the 
shoulders  slits  had  to  be  prepared  in  the  shirt ;  *  in  front  the  garment,  of 
course,  would  naturally  be  open.  The  head  received  a  special  anointing  with 
chrism,  holy  oil  mingled  with  balsam,  anunguent  appointed  to  be  used  only  at 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination.  Its  use,  therefore,  at  the  hallowing 
of  a  King  shows  that  that  rite  was  reckoned  an  ordination.  The  chrism 
having  been  administered  the  head  was  bound  up  with  a  chrism-cloth,  not 
to  be  removed  till  the  eighth  day.  The  process  of  redressing  the  King 
then  began.     First  he  was  clothed  with  tunic  and  dalmatiq  while  the  Cap 

of  Dignity  or  Maintenance,  was  placed  on  his  head  over  the 

chrism  cloth,  and  his  feet  shod  with  sandals  or  buskins  laced 
with  gold — the  boots  in  which  he  had  walked  from  the  Abbey  having 
apparently  been  removed  for  the  hallowing.^    Investiture  with  spurs,  sword, 

'  He  WM  (illioB  ihe  place  of  the  Uishop  of  London,  (he  See  beiog  vacant ;  II.  69. 
■  "  I'ml  torn  cleri  quani  poputi  wllempnem  el  debitam  electionem  "  ;  p.  66. 

*  CcrfHalieu  Rtttrds,  30,  85-87. 

'  See  Dicelo,  sup.,  where  the  oath  is  correcllj  given  ;  not  Eo  by  Benedict  and  ihc 
later  wrilen,  whorepreient  Richtrd  as  only  swearing  to  keep  the  church  and  her  miniilera 
In  good  peace — a  clear  attempt  at  clerical  aggression. 

'  Sea  Ctrtnalifn  Riterdi,  31,  89. 

*  Henedict,  II.  8a  ;  Hoveden,  III.  10  ;  Libtr  Rtgalis,  91,  93. 

'  "  Uniii  eum  in  regem,  in  tribut  locis,  videlicet  in  capite,  in  pectore,  in  brachiis " ; 
llovcil.,  IH/.  Here  the  writer  muit  have  leckoned  Ihe  anointing  of  the  two  shoulden  as 
one  let,  ai  with  the  head  the  King  was  touched  in  four  places.  Mr.  Legg  points  out 
that  Becket  writing  to  Henry  spenks  of  KJngi  being  anointed  "  in  capite,  in  pectore,  in 
lirachii*"  ;  and  that  he  assigns  the  same  eniblem.itic  meanings  to  the  several  aiuintinfs, 
nnmely,  gloria,  foriitudo,  scientin.    Bttktl  V.  a8a 

*  "Cnniisin  tlitnita  in  tcapulit"  ;  Ben.  P.  >nd  Hoveden,  jii^.,  ZihrX^go/u,  gi. 

*  For  the  caligie  tantummodo"  with  which  the  Kxag  was  to  t>e  dicssed  in  the  moming, 
Z/ifcr  Xtgtilii,  83. 
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*  armil '  or  stole,  and  mantle  came  next.^  The  King,  having  thus  been 
symbolically  invested  with  the  primary  requisites  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  was  led  up  to  the  altar  to  receive  the  highest  emblems  of  authority. 
With  his  own  hand  taking  the  crown  from  off  the  altar  he  handed  it  to 

Archbishop   Baldwin,   by   whom  it  was  placed  on  his  head. 

But  we  are  told  that  before  he  was  allowed  to  take  the  crown 
from  off  the  altar  Baldwin  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty  not  to 
assume  it  unless  he  was  prepared  to  keep  his  oaths ;  and  that  Richard 
answered,  that,  with  God's  help,  he  would.  Having  been  crowned  he 
received  the  ring,  sceptre,  and  rod,  all  with  the  appropriate  Benedictions.* 
The  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum  followed,  while  the  crowned  anointed 
King    was    being    led    up   to  and  established   on    the   throne    on    the 

central  platform.      The    Te  Deum    ended,    the   Archbishop 
^'^^^^•'   pronounced  the  grand  concluding  Sta  et  Retine.     Mass  ended 

the  rites,  the  King  communicating.' 
From  the  Abbey  the  King,  still  wearing  his  crown,  and  carrying  sceptre 
and  rod,  was  taken  back  in  procession  to  his  apartments.      The  usual 

coronation  banquet  followed,  none  but  the  prelates  sitting  at 
3jJ^^^     the  King's  table,  the  earls  and  barons  sitting  at  tables  apart.* 

Among  the  supplies  laid  in  for  the  occasion  we  have  1900 
chickens,  at  a  cost  of  rather  more  than  a  penny  apiece,  with  1000  platters 
(scutellce),  wooden  of  course,  and  200  tankards  {scyphi\  costing  one  with 
aoQther  not  quite  a  farthing  apiece.* 

But  as  if  to  exemplify  the  rashness  of  disregarding  times  and  seasons, 
and  days  of  good  or  bad  luck,  the  festivities  ended  in  a  ghastly  turmoil,  a 
signal  for  the  outbreak  of  wide-spread  disturbances.  The  Jews,  who  had 
flourished  under  Henry  H.,*  anxious  to  propitiate  the  new  King — whose 

crusading  ardour   might  excite   misgivings — had  gathered  in 
ttie^i^    London  to   present  a  handsome  offering.      But  Richard  on 

the  day  before  the  coronation  had  issued  an  order  that  no 
member  of  their  persuasion  should  show  his  face  either  in  Abbey  or  Hall. 
Notwithstanding  this  prohibition  it  would  seem  that  some  Jews,  having 
ventured  to  enter  the  Hall  during  the  banquet,  were  roughly  handled,  and 

*  See  Benedict  and  Hoveden,  sup,^  the  latter  correcting  the  former  in  some  points, 
comparing  Ltbtr  Regalis,  94,  95.  Benedict  and'  Hoveden,  however,  have  the  *  sandals  * 
put  on  before  the  anointing,  which  must  be  wrong.  For  the  Cap,  originally  a  ducal 
emblem  (so  worn  by  the  Doges  of  Venice),  see  Mr.  St  John  Hope's  monograph 
contributed  to  Coronation  Records^  Ixxxit 

'  Benedict,  82 ;  Floveden,  1 1  ;  CoronatwnRecordSy  35,  96.  The  sceptre  was 
distinguished  by  a  cross  at  the  top,  the  rod  by  a  dove. 

'  Benedict  and  Hoveden,  9up, ;  Coronation  Rtcords,  36,  99. 
'  Benedict  and  Hoveden,  sup, 
»  Pipe  Roll,  I  Ric  I.,  233. 

*  So  W.  Newb.,  I.  280 ;  and  so  too  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  Henry's  reign,  which  clearly 
show  the  Jewish  community  as  numeroos  and  well-to^io. 
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expelled  by  the  door-keepers.  A  cry  a.gatnst  Jews  was  quickly  raised  out- 
side ;  a  report  that  the  King  had  given  them  up  to  plunder  spread  like 
wild-fire;  and  London  was  soon  a  scene  of  fighting  and  pillage,  Jews' 
houses  being  set  on  fire,  and  synagogues  desecrated.  Richard  contented 
himself  with  ordering  GianvilJe  to  quell  the  disturbance.  But  the  mob  was 
beyond  control,  and  the  city  remained  in  their  hands  till  the  morning, 
when  either  the  fury  of  the  rioters  had  spent  itself,  or  the  forces  of  order 
had  laltied.  The  King  was  indignant  at  the  breach  or  his  peace ;  but  he 
had  no  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  affair,  or  of  the  justice  and  protection 
due  to  the  Jews.  We  are  told  that  the  few  offenders  who  were  punished, 
suffered  only  for  damage  incidentally  done  to  Christian  property.^  The 
consequence  of  this  criminal  laxity  was  that  outbreaks  of  similar  character 
I  broke  out  shortly  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

With  his  whole  soul  bent  on  Crusading  adventure,  Richard  lost  no  time 

in  making  arrangements  for  the  government  of  England  during  his  absence. 

There  were  several  Sees  to  be  filled  up,  and  other  appointments  to  be 

made,  as  he  did  not  propose  to  retain  all  his  father's  Ministers  in  office. 

On  the   15th  September  a  Grand   Council  met  at  Pipewell 

(^J^^     Abbey,  near  Geddington,  in  Northamptonshire.     Two  clerical 

nominations    were    the  outcome    of    the   first    day's  sitting. 

Richard  fitz  Nigel,  the  Treasurer,  the  author  of  the  Dtalogus  de  Scar(ario, 

EDiaooMi    "^^  '"^'^^  Bishop  of  London,  a  See  convenient  to  be  held  by 

Appoint-    one  whose  services  at  the  Exchequer  Board   could   not    be 

""•"^  dispensed  with  ;  while  Godfrey  of  Lucy,  son  of  the  faithful 
Richard,  became  Bishop  of  Winchester.*  On  the  second  day,  16th  Se[>- 
tember,  a  mass  of  business  was  transacted.  Richard's  follower  William  of 
Longchamp,   who  had  already  been  appointed  Chancellor,*  was  named 

^^^  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Hubert  Walter,  Dean  of  York,  a  man  of  great 
Longommp  ability,^  who  had  been  much  employed  by  the  late  King,  was 
'"'*""•'*'''■  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  and  Geoffrey  the  ex-chancellor 
was  confirmed  as  Archbishop  Elect  of  York.     These  last  two  appointments 

Q^gg^„  should  be  considered  tc^ether.  Hubert,  with  the  support  of 
AroiiUihop  Eleanor  and  of  Glanvilte,  had  been  resisting  the  promotion  of 

ofToA.  Geoffrey  to  the  Northern  Province,  for  which  he  himself  had 
been  proposed  in  11 86,  and  again  after  Henry's  death.  His  nomination  to 
Sarum  therefore  might  be  taken  as  a  compromise  to  get  rid  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  King's  brother.     But  in  fact  he  was  not  reconciled  to  Geoffrey, 

'  See  W.  Newlx,  I.  394-399,  the  best  account ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  83,  84 ;  Hoveden,  III. 
Hi  Dicelo,  11.69. 
■  Beo.  P.,  II.  85 ;  Hoveden,  III,  15  ;  R.  Deviies,  Chioo.  Stephen,  etc..  III.  387. 

*  Longchamp  had  been  Richard's  Chancellor  befure  his  fathei's  death,  and  he  was 
continued  in  the  office  afterwards.     R.  De¥iies,384;  Foss.yw^T,  I.  326. 

*  He  was  nephew  to  Glanvilte's  wife,  and  bad  been  trained  b;  the  Juiticiar ;  Hook, 
j4rMis/tti^  from  DugdaJe's  BaroHa^. 
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whose  position  was  attacked  persistently  throughout  the  reign,  he  being,  no 
doubt,  hot-headed  and  quarrelsome,  while  Richard  exhibited  much  vacilla- 
tion in  the  matter.^  Sundry  minor  appointments  were  also  made  on  the 
same  day,  Henry  Marshal,  brother  to  William,  becoming  Dean  of  York ; 
and  Bouchard  of  Puiset,  nephew  to  the  Bishop,  Treasurer  of  York.^     On'' 

the  17th  September  the  all-important  question  of  the  Regency 
^^^^'  was  at  last  taken  up.  Glanville,  who,  as  Justiciar,  would  have 
been  ex  officio  Regent,  was  got  rid  of,  being  allowed  to  resign  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  age,  and  a  desire  to  fulfil  his  Crusading  vows.  For  this 
kind  permission  he  was  fined  the  bulk  of  his  available  fortune.^  For  the 
future  the  Chief  Justiciarship  would  be  divided  between  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  a  consultative  committee  of  five, 
namely  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  William  Brewer,  Robert 
of  Whitfield,  and  Roger  fitz  Renfrid.*  The  composition  however  of  this 
body  was  subsequently  altered  by  the  substitution  of  Hugh  Bardolf  for 
Whitfield  and  fitz  Renfrid.*  The  arrangement  suggests  a  division  of 
authority  between  old  men  and  new.  Richard  fitz  Nigel,  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  were  tried  servants  of  Henry  II. ;  Longchamp  the  Chancellor  was 
new  to  office  in  England  ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham  was  an  old  rebel,  but  a 
man  of  high  connexions  in  France.  Of  the  committee  as  finally  settled  all 
were  new  men.^ 

But  Richard  had  also  his  military  chest  to  fill.  The  Pipewell  council 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  disgraceful  system  of  the  sale  of  offices,  crown 

rights,  crown  property,  and  royal  favours.''     Under  this  last 
^^J^j^^head  we  hear  that  Richard  had  obtained  from  Clement  III. 

leave  to  excuse  from  the  Crusade  men  required  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  in  his  absence,  that  is  to  say  as  Richard  worked 

'  Geoffrey  had  been  elected  by  part  of  the  Chapter  at  York,  i6th  August '(i  189), 
Hubert's  friends  protesting  ;  while  Hubert  himself  entered  an  appeal  to  the  Pope :  see 
Ben.  P..  I.  312,  II.  77,  78,  85,  91  ;  Giraldus,  IV.  373  ;  Hoveden,  IH.  17;  IV.  xlvi. ; 
W.  Newb.,  I.  301.  Of  course  Archbishop  Baldwin  endeavoured  at  Pipewell  to  raise  the 
old  question  of  supremacy,  insisting  that  Geoffrey  should  be  consecrated  by  him.  Richard 
after  nominating  Geoffrey  forbade  him  to  apply  for  his  Pallium  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  92. 

-  Ben.  P.,  II.  85 ;  Hoveden,  III.  15-17. 

'  See  R.  Devizes,  sup,  385,  386,  who  r^rds  Glanville  as  simply  turned  out  of  office, 
and  estimates  his  fine  at  15,003  marics.  He  adds  that  if  he  had  been  willing  to  make 
over  to  the  King  the  rest  of  his  ifteans  he  would  have  been  excused  the  Crusade,  where 
in  fact  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre  in  the  following  autumn  ;  Epp,  Cant.^  329.  William 
of  Newburgh,  I.  302,  and  Benedict,  II.  87,  accepted  the  resignation  as  voluntary. 

^  Ben.  P.,  sup. ;  Hoveden,  III.  16  ;  and  Bishop  Stubbs'  note.  They  were  all  leading 
Justices  and  so  natural  advisers  to  the  Great  Justiciar. 

^  Ben.  P.,  1 01 ;  Hoved.,  28  ;  PV.  Mareschal^  I.  349 ;  and  especially  Richard's  letter, 
Diceto,  II.  9a 

•  See  ¥oss,Ju€fges. 

^  **  Omnia  ei  erant  venalia"  ;  Ben.  P.,  9a  As  Hoveden  puts  it :  "  Emerunt  a  rege 
sua  et  aliena  jura" ;  18  ;  also  R.  Devizes,  386. 
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it,  leave  lo  sell  dispensations  from  Crusading  vows.'  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  led  ihe  way    by  buying  the  Wapentake  of  Sadbet^e,   with   all 

rights,  for  600  niatks  (^400) ;'  also  the  earldom  and  county 
fxaatt.      '^^  Northumberland  for  jooo  marks.^      Richard  boasted  that 

he  h;id  made  a  new  earl  out  of  an  old  bishop.'  But  Hugh 
was  also  said  to  have  paid,  or  promised,  another  1000  marks  for  his  share 
of  the  Justiciarship.'  So  again  Longchamp,  though  the  king's  own  man, 
was  understood  to  have  given  ^3000  for  the  Chancery.*  Godfrey  of  Lucy 
the  newly  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  allowed  to  secure  the 
sheriffdom  of  Hampshire,  with  the  castles  of  Pore  hester  and  Winchester; 
he  also  bought  the  royal  manors  of  Meon  and  Wargrave,  worth  exactly 
jC^oo  a  year,  for  ^3000,  just  fifteen  years'  purchase.'  Hugh  of  Nonani, 
Bishop  of  Coventry,  a  personal  friend  of  the  king,  managed  to  get  the 
Priory  of  Coventry  for  300  miirks:  a  scandalous  job^and  the  three 
sheriffdoms  of  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Staffordshire  for  the  further 
sum  of  aoo  marks.*  Another  "  swom "  follower,  Gerard  of  Camville 
bought  Lincolnshire  and  Lincoln  Castle  for  700  marks.'  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  the  Government  would  be  crippled  in  the  (iiture,  and 
what  a  door  for  malversation  would  be  opened  by  parting  with  such 
jurisdictions  upon  such  terms.  From  one  point  of  view  it  would  be  a 
return  to  that  feudal  administration  that  Henry  had  been  so  anxious 
to  get  _rid  of.  In  only  seven  or  eight  counties  were  the  old  sheriffs 
allowed  to  remain.  Where  they  were  displaced  the  king  would  make 
a  double  gain;  the  outgoing  men  being  fined  for  supposed  misconduct; 
the  incoming  men  fining  for  admission.  The  king  at  last  declared  that  he 
would  sell  London  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser." 
*  Relations  with   the  dependencies  had  also  to  be  settled.    John  was 

commissioned    to   deal    with   the   Welsh,    and    Geoffrey    wiih 
^^^     Ihe  Scots.     Rhys  ap  Gruffudd,  the  leading  Welsh  prince  of  the 

time,  had  taken  advantage  of  Henry's  death  to  seize  the  im- 
portant stronghold  of  Llanstephan  in  the  bay  of  Caermarthen,  with  other 

■  Hoveden,  HL  17. 

*  See  the  charter  dated  Galir^on,  18th  September;  Hoveden  13,  and  again  38. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  2  Ric  I.  "  Ut  .  .  .  essel  .  .  .  episcopus  simol  e(  comes,"  W.  Newb.  I., 
304  i  like  Odo  under  the  Conqueror. 

'  W.  Newb.  I,,  305  ;  R.  DevUes,  386,       '  Ben.  P.,  and  Hoveden,  tufi, 

'  R.  Devlu;,  387.        '  Pipe  Rolls,  Hiairyll.,  fastim,  and  1  Ric.I. 

'  Pipe  R.,  2  Kic.  I.,  tn.  4,  a,  Madox  I.,  45S.  Having  bought  the  Coventry  Priory  (be 
Bishop  proceeded  lo  expel  the  monks ;  Gervase,  I.  461.  He  advised  the  king  to  do 
the  same  by  all  ihe  monks  in  England.  'Monks  to  the  devil  I'  was  his  dictum. 
"Monaehi  ad  diabolos,"  Epf.  Can/.,  318;  Gervase,  1,,  470. 

•  Pipe  R.,  1  Ric.  1. ;  Bp,  Stubbs,  Hoved.,  HI.  xxii. 

■*  W.  Newb.  I.,  305  ;  R.  Deviies,  jSa.  Students  of  the  Pipe  Rolb  will  readily 
believe  the  hint  given  by  the  Deut  of  St.  Paul's  that  the  king  had  to  give  liberal  credit 
/br  the  Mana  ilipaliled  ;  Diceto  II.,  73. 
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places  as  well.  John  was  sent  down  with  an  army  for  which  a  scutage  of 
I  ox.  on  the  knight's  fee  was  levied.^  No  hostilities  took  place, 
John  halting  at  Worcester,  content  with  the  appearance  there 
of  all  the  Welsh  magnates,  except  Rhys.*  Further  pressure  having  been 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Southern  Prince  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
brought  under  John's  escort  to  Oxford,  on  the  understanding  that  Richard 
would  come  to  meet  him,  as  Henry  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  But 
Richard,  who  was  at  Westminster  at  the  time,*  could  not  be  troubled  with 
a  journey  to  Oxford,  merely  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  Welshman,  and  so 
Rhys  went  home  in  mighty  affront.* 

William  the  Lion  had  not  attended  the  coronation,  and  had  neglected 

other  invitations  to  the  English  court,  demanding  the  personal  escort  of 

the  Archbishop-elect  of  York  ;  and,  accordingly,  Geoffrey  was 

lJ2u5SJ     sent  up  to  the  Border  in  November  to  fetch  the  King.*     While 

he  was  away,  apparently,  two  grand  Councils  were  held,  one  in 

London,  the  other  at  Canterbury.     The  first  was  held  to  meet  an  embassy 

from  Philip  who  asked  for  a  positive  assurance  as  to  Richard's  intentions 

_^  with  regard  to  the  Crusade.    The  Earl  of  Essex  was  instructed 

to  assure  him  that  the  English  King  would  be  at  V^zelai  by 

ist  April  without  fail.     The  Earl  went,  never  to  return,  as  h6  died  in 

Normandy  on  the  14th  November.* 

The  Canterbury  assembly  was  convened  primarily  to  settle  the,  terrible 

ArohUsliop  quAirel  between  the  monks  and  the  Archbishop  that  had 

^^J^    harassed  the  last  days  of   Henry   II.      The    dispute,   that 

Omnterlraxy  originated    in   Baldwin's  attempt  to  establish   a  college   for 


secular  canons  at  Hackington  near  Cambridge,  out  of  revenues 
that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  the  Canterbury  monks,  had  been 
aggravated  by  an  injudicious  act  on  his  part  in  (appointing  one  Roger 
Norrey  to  be  Prior  against  the  wishes  of  the  Convent.  Heated  discussions 
held  at  Westminster  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  bishops  on  the  8th 
and  9th  October  had  failed  to  induce  the  monks  to  submit  their  case  to 
arbitration.^  Baldwin  then  sent  down  a  body  of  troops  and  actually 
blockaded  the  monks  in  their  conventual  buildings  from  the  i  ith  to  the  14th 
November  in  order  to  starve  them  into  submission.*  Under  this  pressure 
the  monks  gave  way,  and  then  *  the  Grand  Council  was  summoned  to 
consider  the  whole  question.*     But  before  it  met  the  situation  had  been 

*  Red  Book  Exch,  I.  9,  70,  etc. ;  apparently  some  tenants  were  required  to  send  men 
and  tome  to  send  money. 

'  September?  Ben.  P.,  II.  87,  88;  Brut.  y.  T.  235. 

*  See  the  charters  cited  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  Ben.  P.,  II.  97. 

*  October ;  Ben.  P.,  mp. ;  Hoveden  III.,  23.        *  Ben.  P.,  sup. ;  HoTeden,  24* 

*  R.  Diceto  II.,  71,  73 ;  Ben.  P.,  92,  93  ;  Hoveden,  19 ;  R.  Devites,  389 
^  See  Epp.  Cani.^  3C^3i8 ;  Genrate,  459-472.    The  writer  was  present 

*  if>^.  318,  319;  Gervase,372,  373.        '  Gervase,  373,  374. 
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complicated  \(y  the  unsolicited  appearuit^  of  (.  Caidinal,  Jtdm  of  Anagoi, 
who  landt^  at  Dover  on  the  aoth  November.  Richard  was  at  a  distance,  but 
Eleanor,  who  was  at  Canterbunr,  sent  to  warn  the  Lq;ate  that  he  most  not 
proceed  beyond  Dover  without  the  King's  leaver  and  at  Dover  he  bad  to 
remain  thirteen  days.'  The  Cardinal  had  been  commissitKted  by  Ctement 
III.  who  favoured  the  monks,  to  settle  the  matter.*  But  Richard,  who 
wisely  preferred  to  determine  the  question  himself  had  politely  requested 
the  Legate  to  devote  his  time  to  the  collection  of  the  Saladin  tithe  in 
Poitou ;  and  had  given  him  no  invitation  to  cross  the  Channel'  On  the 
36th  November  the  King  came  to  Canterbury ;  *  on  the  38th  of  the  month 
the  monks'  aSair  was  taken  up,  and  after  two  more  days  of  contention  a 
certain  settlement  was  effected,  the  Archbishop  agreeing  to  cancel  the 
appointment  of  the  Prior,  to  remove  his  foundation  to  another  place,  and 
to  restore  the  convent  estates  of  which  he  had  taken  possession.*  In 
pursuance  of  this  compromise  Baldwin  gave  orders  for  the  demolition  of 
the  collegiate  buildings  at  Hackington,  and  the  removal  of  the 
*  materials  to  Lambeth,  where  he  had  acquired  a  site  of  twenty- 
four  acres  through  an  exchange  of  land  effected  with  the  Rochester 
Chapter.  The  Hackington  chapel  remained.  But  even  this  could  not  be 
tolerated.  On  the  aist  July,  1191,  under  orders  from  Celestine  IIL  the 
services  were  stopped  and  the  whole  fabric  pulled  down,* 

The  monastic  grievance  having  been  got  out  of  the  way  the  Cardinal 
was  allowed  to  come  to  Canterbury,  and  received  with  all  due  honour,* 
The  attention  of  the  Council  moreover  could  then  be  given  to  matters  of 
State. 

L    The  King  of  Scots  who  had  been  brought  to  Canterbury  by  Geoffrey 
^^  was  allowed  in  consideration  of  rooo  marks  to   emancipate 

noiS^  himself  from  the  trammels  imposed  on  him  by  the  treaty  of 
T'^'*!"'?  Falaise-Val(^nes,  and  to  recover  his  castles  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick  (Edinburgh  had  already  been  restored),  with  all  the 
estates  in  Huntingdonshire  or  elsewhere  in  England  at  any  time  held  by 
his  brother  Malcolm.  Richard  also  released  the  homages  of  the  under- 
tenants of  Scotland  that  had  been  exacted  by  Henry,  thus  making  William 
(iilly  master  of  his  own  dominions.     For  the  future  it  was  agreed  that 

■  Ben.  P.,  11.  971  Diccto,  II.  73;  Fff.,  321. 

*  Bpp;  s86,  187. 

*  Epp-t  300,  310 

*  F^iira,  I.  49. 

■  30th  Nov.,  GervBM,  I.  4S1  ;  agth  Nov.,  Diceto,  I,  73  ;  the  fonml  iwwd  published 
by  ihe  Kiofi,  appueDtty  to  soothe  the  liMlJDKs  of  the  Archbishop,  ii  dated  itt  Dec  £//. 
Com.,  313.  ScesUoBen.  P.,  II.  97,  9^;  HoVEden,  III.  33,  34;  kdiI  for  tbe  diicQuioi] 
Gemse.  4;&r^i. 

*  See  Gervue,  483,  484.  499.  50»  i  Epp.  Cant.,  335-341  ;  um!  eip.  Biibop  Stubbs' 
rdiMrMl  nf  Ihe  whole  bAut,  Uxiv.,  biiix.,  uid  ns. 

'  Dec.  3id}    Gervue,  481,  4S3:  Ben.  P.  Kud Diceto,  i«^ 
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William  should  render  to  the  King  of  England  whatever  Malcolm  IV.  had 
rightfully  rendered,  and  was  bound  to  render  to  Richard's  predecessors ; 
he  again  rendering  to  William  whatever  his  predecessors  had  rightfully 
rendered  and  were  bound  to  render  to  Malcolm  in  the  matter  of  safe- 
conducts  to  come  and  go  to  and  from  the  English  court,  with  suitable 
entertainment.  Further  details  were  left  to  be  settled  by  the  arbitration  of 
eight  barons,  four  from  each  side.  The  treaty,  so  far,  simply  remitted  the 
parties  to  their  former  positions,  with  respect  to  which,  as  we  know,  it  had 
been  disputed  whether  the  homage  of  the  Scottish  Kings  was  rendered  for 

the  crown  of  Scotland,  or  only  for  the  English  estates.  But  a 
for  the  further  clause  dealing  specifically  with  the  question  of  future 
^ttiah     homage  declares  that  William  shall  be  Richard's  liege  man 

*  for  all  lands  for  which  his  predecessors  had  been  the  liege 
men  of  Richard's  predecessors,'  thus  tacitly  excluding  all  homage  for  the 
Scottish  crown ;  and  so  "  Benedict "  and  Hoveden  regarded  the  treaty, 
taking  it  as  a  simple  renunciation  of  all  homage  for  Scotland.^ 

II.  How  John  would  behave  during  his  brother's  absence  must  have 
been  one  of  the  gravest   uncertainties  of  the  moment.     No  place  had 

been  assigned  to  him  in  the  government.  Richard  apparently 
^^^^J^^    thought  that  his  best  chance  was  to  earn  John's  gratitude  by 

unbounded  liberality,  and  so  he  now  conferred  upon  him  a 
perfect  principality  in  the  West,  making  over  to  him  all  Crown  rights  over 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall.^ 

III.  In  Eleanor  Richard   had  a  devoted  mother,  and  one  whom  he 

could  fully  trust  to  defend  his  interests  to  the  utmost  of  her 
^^«r*    power.     He  now  assigned  to  her  by  way  of  dower  all  that  his 
father  had  assigned  to  her,  with  all  that  either  Henry  I.  had 
assigned  to  Matilda,  or  Stephen  to  his  Queen.' 

IV.  Geoffrey,  through  gross  imprudence  in  attacking  the  King's  appoint- 
ments to  the  Deanery  and  Treasurership  of  York,*  perfectly  regular 
appointments,  had  brought  down  fresh  trouble  on  his  own  head.     The 

0^^^     Bishop  of  Durham  and  Hubert  Walter,  at  the  instigation  of 
oonflrmea  ai  the   King,^  renewed  their  objections  to  Geoffrey's  election, 
Arehiiiaiiop.  appealing  to  the  Legate ;  but  the  Cardinal,  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  his  authority,  quashed  the  appeal,  and  confirmed  the 
election.* 

*  See  the  treaty  from  the  original,  FtEJeroj  I.  50,  drawn  up  on  the  5th  December,  the  day 
when  Richard  left  Canterbury ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  98,  102 ;  Hoveden,  III.  25.  The  Melrose 
chronicle,  of  course,  takes  the  same  view  of  the  homage  as  Benedict  and  Hoveden. 

*  Ben.  P.,  99 ;  Hoveden,  27  ;  less  correctly,  W.  Newb.,  1.  301. 

*  Ben.  P.  and  Hoveden,  sup,    *  See  above,  271  :  Ben.  P.,  II.  91,  and  Hoved.,  III.  17. 

*  So  Giraldus  in  his  Ufa  of  Geoffrey,  IV.  376. 

*  IcL  ;  Ben.  P.  and  Hoveden*  sup,  John's  act  was  eon6nned  by  the  Pope  7th  March^ 
1 190;  Diceto,  II.  79. 
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V,  Another  .ippe.-il  there  was  that  the  legate  was  able  to   enteruin. 

doubtless  with  equal  satisfaction  to  himself.  Archbishop 
to Jobn't  Baldwin,  not  content  with  a  mere  protest  against  John's 
■^'22'    marriage  to  the  Gloucester  heiress,  had  actually  laid  her  lands 

under  Interdict.  At  John's  petition  the  Cardinal  dissaJved 
the  Interdict  and  confirmed  the  marriage.' 

On  the  5th  December  the  long  Canterbury  Council  at  last  broke  up; 
Richard,  followed  by  the  Legale  and  GeoHrey,  proceeding  10  Dover.  He 
was  extremely  indignant  at  the  action  of  the  L^ate,  but  Geoffrey,  at  last 
realising  that  the  only  access  to  his  brother's  goodwill  laj'  through  bis 
pocket,  offered  3000  marks  for  a  settlement  of  all  questions.  The  off^er 
was  accepted,  and  Geoffrey  received  the  kiss  of  peace.  But  on  leaving 
Dover  he  was  followed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  John  of  Alen^on,  to  inform 
him  that  aooo  marks  would  not  suffice,  he  must  make  the  sum  jfaooo.* 

On  Monday  nth  I>ecember  the  King  crossed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
the  Cardinal  and  others  going  with  him.'  Short  as  bis  stay  in  England 
had  been  it  must  have  been  long  enough  to  dispel  all  illusions  for  the 

future.  Divided  rule  is  seldom  satisfactory  10  the  governed, 
'Si!rfS!5i<     'lid  Richard's  scheme   was   based  on   division  of  authority. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  no  doubt,  left  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  sole  Justiciar,  no  fresh  coadjutor  having  been  appointed.  Long- 
champ,  in  the  minor  position  of  Chancellor,  seemed  his  only  rival.  But 
Hugh's  misgivings  must  have  been  excited  when  Richard  on  leaving 
England  committed  the  Tower  to  the  Chancellor,  giving  Puiset  only  the 

less  important  chaise  of  Windsor  Castle.*  No  two  men  lesj 
^JJ      fitted  to  act  together  could  well  have  been  found.     Hugh  was 

somewhat  of  a  Prince- Bishop  of  the  German  type,  a  man  of 
the  highest  connexions,  described  as  nephew  to  King  Stephen,  and  great- 
grandson  of  the  Conqueror.'  "  He  had  headed  the  garrisons  and  trained 
the  soldiers  of  his  uncle  of  Winchester  when  Henry  IL  was  yet  a  child." 
For  six-and-thirty  years  he  had  ruled  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert  with 
a  splendour  not  yet  forgotten.  A  left-handed  connexion  with  a  lady  of 
the  House  of  Percy  added  to  his  local  influence.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  commanding  presence  and  grand  looks,  eloquent  and  enei^etic, 
of  artistic  tastes,  an  experienced  intriguer,  and  a  thorough  politician.* 

■  Diceto,  II.  72. 

>  For  the  details  see  Ben.  P.,  II.  100 ;  Horeden,  III.  ay,  s8  i  GinJdas,  IV.,  378-380. 

*  Ben.  P.,  101  :  Hovedcn,  iS)  Diceto  mokes  Ridiard  cross  bom  Doter  to  Gravelines 
on  the  14th  Uecember  ;  II.  73. 

'  Ben.  P.,  11.  101  ;  Ho>eden,  III.  38. 

*  Bishop  Slubbi,  tracing  the  difticutt  queitiiHi  of  Puiset'i  retalinnship  to  the  House  of 
RIois,  comes  to  the  cnnclusian  that  his  mother  A^nes  must  have  been  an  unknown 
daughter  of  Count  Stephen  and  Adela;  Hoved.,  III.  ixxiij. 

'  Bitbop  Slubbs,  tuf.  xxiT.,  with  the  aBthorities  there  dted- 
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William  of  Longchamp  was  a  man  of  comparatively  modest  family.^ 
He  had  gained  Richard's  confidence  as  a  clerk  in  his  Chancery,  rising 

to  be  his  Chancellor.  He  was  short  and  lame;  ignorant  of 
l]^^2JjJ  English,  and  hating  all  things   English;  ambitious,   resolute, 

and  unscrupulous;  faithful  to  his  master,  domineering  to  all 
others  ;  a  thorough  French  fighting  official ;  a  true  ministre  de  combat} 

Such  colleagues  as  Puiset  and  Longchamp  could  not  fail  to  quarrel; 
and  the  Chancellor,  strong  in  the  confidence  of  Richard's  support,  opened 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  he  had  been  fairly  enthroned  as  Bishop.'     His 

first  step  was  to  forbid  the  Justiciar  to  appear  at  the  council- 
^J^^®    table,  at  which  he  ought  to  preside ;  his  next  to  deprive  him 

of  the  sheriffdom  of  Northumberland.  Other  recent  grants 
were  revoked  with  equal  audacity.  Godfrey  Lucy,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  deprived  of  his  county  and  castles.*  A  whole  crop  of 
complaints  speedily  followed  the  King  to  Normandy.  After  spending 
Christmas  at  Bures  he  had  held  interviews  with  Philip  at  the  ford  of 
St.  R6my,  near  Nonancourt,  on  the  30th  December  and  the  13th  January 
(1190),  with  a  third  conference  on  the  15  th  March.  Their  treaties  of 
amity  were  fully  confirmed,  but  the  trysting-day  was  adjourned  from  the 
I  St  April  to  the  24th  of  June.*  To  meet  the  complaints  from  England,  the 
Queen,  Alais,  John,  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  Baldwin,  and  all  the  leading 
Prelates  were  summoned  to  Normandy  for  a  Grand  Council  to  be  held  in 
February  or  March.  But  the  wily  Chancellor  had  taken  care  to  come 
beforehand  to  secure  the  Royal  ear.  The  result  of  the  Councils  was  the 
confirmation  of   William's  acts,    and    the    further  enhancement  of  his 

authority.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Justiciar  for  England 
^■^^JSSSl^  South  of  the  Humber,  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  sphere  being 

restricted  to  the  districts  North  of  that  line  ;  while  applications 
were  made  to  the  Pope  for  a  Legatine  Commission  for  Longchamp,  to  be 

held  during  Baldwin's  absence  on  the  Crusade,  so  as  to  make 
^^^jJJJ^JJ^  him  supreme  both  in  Church  and  State.*    John  and  Geoffrey 

were  bound  down  on  oath  not  to  return  to  England  for  three 
years.     From  Geoffrey  there  really  was  nothing  to  be  feared ;  not  so  with 

*  His  fiunily  however  were  gentle-folk ;  his  grand^ther  lield  lands  in  England,  Id^ 
xxxviii. 

*  See  Id,^  xl.-xlilL,  142  ;  R.  Devizes,  339  ;  Giraldus,  IV.  430-426. 
'  6th  January,  1 190,  Diceto,  II.  75. 

*  R.  L>evize5,  389.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purchase  money  had  not  been  paid, 
but  such  sums  could  only  be  paid  by  instalments. 

*  D.ceto,  73,  77  ;  Ben.  P.,  104,  105,  and  notes ;  Hoveden,  III.  3a    The  death  of  the 
Queen  of  France,  Isabel  of  Hainault,  who  died  on  the  day  of  the  last  meeting,  was  one 

cause  of  the  delay. 

*  Bin.  P.,  II.  105,  106 ;  Hoveden,  III.  32,  33 ;  R.  Devizes,  389.     Baldwin  (ailed  for 

Palestine  on  the  6th   March ;  Gervase,   I.  485.     Qement    granted  Longchamp  the 
Legatine  Commission,  5th  June,  XI90;  Diceto,  II.  83. 
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regard  to  John.     But  Richard,  with  bis  unial  eatj-goiag  tnctfidiwai,  at 
^  Eleanor's  request,  shortly  released  John  from  hii  pledge.* 

One  lamentable  outcome  of  the  Crusading  movemeU  was  tbe  growth  of 
fanatical   intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  religiout  percecntum.       It  would 
seem  that  after  the  coronation  outrages,  Richard  had  issued  a  [Hix:Iamation 
taking  the  Jevs  under  his  protectioo.*    But  his  laxity  in  dealing 
^^jj^""  with  the  original  offences  must  be  held  responsible  for  the 
disorders  that  followed.    A  series  of  disgraceful  outbreaks  took 
place  early  in  1 190,  beginning  at  Lynn  about  the  month  of  January.     The 
disturbance  is  described  as  having  originated  in  a  stru^le  by 
the  Jews  for  the  recovery  of  one  of  their  number,  a  conTert  to 
Christianity,  who  had  eventually  taken  refuge  in  a  church.     But  the  end  of 
it  was  that  the  houses  of  the  Jews  were  plundered,  and  several  of  them 
killed.    The  blame  for  the  pillage,  however,  was  laid  on  foreign  traders, 
who,  when  all  was  over,  sailed  off  in  triumph  with  their  booty.*     Bat  their 
success  encouraged  others  to  follow  suiu    From  Lynn  two  waves  of  disturb- 
ance seemed  to  have  spread,  one  Southward,  the  other  Northward.     On 
the  uth  February  a  cruel  slaughter  was  perpetrated  at  Norwich 
of  all  '  unbelievers '  who  could  he  found  in  their  houses,  a 
i«nnant  escaping  to  the  castle ;  so  again  on  a  larger  scale  at  Bury  St. 
.       Edmunds  on  the  18th  of  March  (Palm  Sunday).     The  male- 
^^^       factors  there  were  mainly  young  Criisaders  alx)ut  to  start  for 
the  East.^    In  the  other  direction  Stamford  was  invaded  on  the  7th  March, 
during  a  fair,  by  bands  of  Crusaders  from  different  quarters. 
Most  of  the  Jews  escaped  to  the  castle,  but  their  houses  were 
sacked,  and  the  spoils  carried  off.'      At  Lincoln  the  people  were  preparing 
for  an  attack,  but  the  Jews  warned  in  time  got  away  to  the  castle  with  their 
goods.'    But  the  crowning  tragedy  was  enacted  at  York,  that  city  of  wild 
memories.     There  the  disturbances  had  been  planned  before- 
hand, partly  by  Crusaders,  partly  by  local  gentry  in  debt  to 
Jewish  money-lenders.    Chief  of  these  were  Philip  of  Falconberge,  Richard 
Malehysse,  William  Percy,  and  Marmaduke  Oarrell,^  all  men  of  undoubted 
position.     As  elsewhere,  the  affair  began  by  a  nocturnal  assault  on  the 
house  of  a  leading  Jew,    the  others  escaping  to  one  of  the  two  castles 
within  the  walls.    The  reader  will  notice  that  everywhere  the  authoriiies 
were  wiljing  to  extend  to  the  Jews  the  passive  protecHon  of  ttieir  slrong- 
holds,  without  taking  any  active  measures  on  their  behalf,     llie  lUgllives, 

'  Ben.  P. ;  Hoved.  tup. ;  R.  Devices,  393. 

■  W.  Newb.,  I.  313.     For  ■  cbaner  emliiig  ipeoal  privilege*  to  one  Jew  and  his 
bmily,  we  FaAra,  I.  51. 

»  W.  Newb.,  I.  308-311.      *  Diceto,  II.  75. 

■  W.  Newb.,  310,  311  ;   THcetiit  tuf.      Gentd  of   Camville,  Comtable  of  Lincoln 
Outle,  wM  afteiwuxls  accuied  of  oimptkiit]'  in  ihU  oalrage  ;  Hored.,  III.  243. 

•  W  Newb.,  jii.        '  Chron,  Melss,  I.  351  ;  and  W.  Newb..  betow. 
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then,  at  York  having  been  received  by  the  Constable  within  his  castle, 
a  terrible  misunderstanding  took  place.  The  Constable  having  gone  out 
on  some  business,  on  his  return  found  the  gates  closed  against  him. 
Losing  his  temper  he  applied  to  John  Marshal,  the  Sheriff,  who  happened 
to  be  at  York  at  the  time  with  his  retinue,  and  he  unfortunately,  yielding 
to  pressure,  gave  the  word  for  an  assault.  We  must  suppose  the  Jews  to 
have  got  the  control  of  the  castle.  For  several  days  they  were  besieged 
in  regular  form,  helping  hands  from  far  and  near  being  rallied  against 
them  by  the  wild  declamations  of  a  fanatical  white- robed  hermit.  On 
the  night  of  the  i6th  March,  having  been  reduced  to  extremity,  the 
sterner  Hebrew  spirits,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  leading  rabbi, 

Denm^on.  ^^^^'^g  ^^  ^>^  ^1  ^^c*'^  ^"^^  hands  rather  than  by  the  hands 
of  their  "Gentile  enemies,"  cut  the  throats  of  their  wives 
and  children,  fired  the  principal  hall  over  their  own  heads,  and  so  destroyed 
themselves  and  their  goods.      In  the  morning  a  remnant  surrendered, 
offering  to  submit  to  baptism ;  but  the  mob,  again  hounded  on  by  the 
relentless  Richard  Malebysse,  butchered  them  in  cold  blood.     A  rush  was 
then  made  to  the  Minster  to  destroy  all  the  bonds  and  raor^ages  deposited 
there ;  that  done,  the  Crusaders  vanished,  leaving  the  local  gentry  and  the  . 
local  authorities  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wrath  to  come.     It  is  right  to  Siddj\^ 
that  the  chroniclers  emphatically  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  rioters. "^       f 
Shortly  after  Easter  Puiset  and  Longch&Rlp  were  sent  back  to  England, 
the  Chancellor  being  charged  to  hold  strict  enquiries  as  to 
Tpjmwrtff     ^^^  recent  outbreaks.'    Richard  hated  insubordination;  but 
we  are  also  told  that  he  was  especially  vexed  at  the  thought 
of  the  valuable  Jewish  property  appropriated  by  the  rioters ;  the  goods  of 
licensed  money  lenders*  at  their  deaths  being  held  to  appertain  to  the 
Royal  fisc.    About  the  3rd  May  Longchamp  reached  York  with  a  con- 
siderable force  at  his  back.     His  first  act  was  to  place  the  Minster  under 
Interdict  because  the  clergy  had  not  received  him  in  procession  as  a 
Legate,  no  Legatine  commission  having  yet  been  granted  to  him.     His 
next  proceeding  was  to  dismiss  the  Sheriff  John  Marshal,  and  the  Con- 
stable, Marshal's  post  being  given  to  the  Chancellor's  brother  Osbert.    The 
estates  of  the  delinquent  knights  were  taken  into  hand,  the  culprits  them- 
selves having  retired  to  Scotland ;  a  certain  number  of  fines  were  imposed, 
and  hostages  for  keeping  the  peace  taken  from  the  citizens;  but  not  ^ 
^single  man  was  brought  to  'justice.'*  / 

*  See  the  fttU  acooont  in  W.  Newb.,  I.  312-332 ;  also  Ben.  P.,  II.  107 ;  Hoyeden,  III. 
33 ;  EHceto,  stip, 

*  Ben.  P.,  108.  Puiset  and  Longchamp  were  with  the  King  at  Lyons-la-For^t  on  the 
27th  March ;  /dd,  and  109,  notes  Stubbs.  Probably  they  woald  not  leave  before  the 
close  of  Easter,  2nd  April.        '  *' Foeneratores  regios"  ;  W.  Newb.  322-323. 

*  Ben.  P.  and  W.  Newb.,  m/. ;  Horeden,  III.  34.*  The  knights  eventiially  recovered 
their  lands  for  moderate  fines ;  Pipe  RoUa»  dted  Bp.  Stubbs,  Hoved.,  sup.  zlv. 
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The  Bishop  of  Durham  on  landing  had  gone  to  London  to  claim  his 
seat  in  the  Council  Chamber  ;  but  the  Barons  acting  in  concert  with 
Longchamp  would  not  admit  him.  Going  homewards  he  met  the  Chan- 
cellor at  BIythe.  as  Longchamp  was  going  from  York  to  Lincoln  to  hold 

another  inquest  there.  Puiset  apparently  look  Longchamp  lo 
tji..»..i..»i|.  task  for  having  invaded  his  jurisdiction  by  proceeding  North 

of  the  Humbcr  ;  and  produced  his  own  commission  as  Chief 
Justiciar  for  that  district.  Longchamp  in  answer  invited  him  to  come  to 
Tickhill  Castle  at  the  end  of  the  »«-k  to  talk  the  matter  over.  On  the 
appointed  day  the  Bishop  came  and  w.i;  ailniiinjd  alone  to  the  caslle, 
his  men  being  kept  outside;  and  then  the  Chancellor  politely  informed 

him  that  he  must  consider  himself  under  arrest.    It  was  said 
fg^^^  that  Longchamp  produced  a  commission  later  in  date  than  that 

of  the  Bishop,  and  over-riding  it     Probably  the  all^^  com- 
mission was  simply  the  King's  orders  directing  Longchamp  to  hold  the 
inquest  at  York.'     That  of  course  would  pro  tanto  interfere  with  Puisefs 
jurisdiction.      Hugh    protested,    but    in   vain.      He   was  taken    back    to 
^^^^    London,  and  forced  to  surrender  all  that  he  had  purchased 

of  the  King,  castles,  Justiciarship,  earldom,  sheriffdom,  Sad- 
berge,  and  all.  Moreover  he  had  to  give  up  his  son  Heiuy,  and  one 
Gilbert  de  la  Leia,  a  connexion  of  the  Percies,  as  hostages.*  On  these 
terms  the  unfortunate  Bishop  was  allowed  lo  return  homewards.  But 
Longchamp  had  not  done  with  him  yet.  Puiset  having  halted  at  his 
manor  of  Howden  in  ihe  East  Riding  was  again  arrested  there  by  Osbert 

Longchamp,  the  new  Sheriff,  and  forced  to  give  security  not 

to  leave  without  permission.  At  Howden  Hugh  was  detained 
till  Richard  pitying  his  case  ordered  Newcastle  and  Sadberge  to  be 
restored  to  him.* 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  his  chief  competitor,  with  Eleanor,  John,  and 
Geoffrey  all   abroad,  Longchamp  for  some   ten  months   lorded   it   over 

England  in  grand  style ;  holding  councils,  dispensing  Crown 
'  patronage,  traversing  the  country   with  a  devouring  retinue, 

surrounded  by  foreigners  and  sycophants,  levying  contributions 
from  the  laity  as  Justiciar,  and  from  the  clergy  as  Legate.  But  his  chief 
occupation  was  raising  money  to  meet  "the  ever-increasing  demands  "  of 
his  master.* 

One  transaction  deserves  special  notice.    The  succession  to  the  title  and 

'  I  qucEtioD  if  ibecommistioaof  Lieatenancy  issaed  JDfavourof  Loogchunpat  Bayoiine 
on  the  6(h  June  coutd  yet  have  reached  him  ;  much  less  the  Legatine  commissioa  granted 
at  Rome  the  day  before.     But  he  was  not  a  dud  to  stick  at  tii&ea. 

'  R.  Deviies,  390,  391  ;  Ben.  P.,  II,  109  ;  Hoved.  III.  alvi.  35. 

'  Ben.  P.  and  Hoved.,  sup. 

*  See  BCD.  P. ,  II.  143;  Hoveden,  III.  xlvii.-li.,  and  143  (a  letter  Irom  Hugh  of  NoDont) ; 
R.  Devizes,  390,  391  ;  W.  Mewb.,  I.  331-336. 
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estates  of  the  late  William  Mandeville  Earl  of  Essex  was  disputed  between 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  in  right  of  his  wife  Beatrice  of  Say,  and  her  uncle  Geoffrey 
of  Say.^  Richard,  in  November,  during  the  Canterbury  Council,  accepted 
Geoffrey  of  Say  for  the  enormous  fine  of  7000  marks  (;^4666  T3S.  4d.) ; 
but  the  instalments  not  being  paid  with  sufficient  regularity  Longchamp 
resold  the  estates  to  Fitz  Peter  for  3000  marks  (;^2ooo),  and  Richard 
confirmed  the  act.* 


'  Fitz  Peter's  wife  was  granddaughter  and  heir  general  of  an  elder  Beatrice  of  Say,  nie 
Mandeville,  who  was  daughter  of  Geoffrey  the  1st  EarL  Geof&ey  of  Say  was  the 
younger  son  and  heir  male  of  the  elder  Beatrice. 

^  See  Richard's  charter  dated  Messina,  23rd  January,  1 191  ;  Round,  Ancieni  Charters^ 
p.  97  (Pipe  Roll  Society),  with  the  editor's  notes,  referring  to  Monasticon,  IV.  139,  X45. 
The  real  heir  to  the  late  Earl  was  his  aunt  Beatrice,  widow  of  William  of  Say.  Geoffrey 
of  Say,  the  claimant,  was  her  younger  son  ;  Fitz  Peter*s  wife  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  an 
elder  son  William,  who  was  dead ;  a  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  was  altogether 
passed  over,  as  the  law  then  stood  with  regard  to  the  succession  to  offices. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
RICHARD  I.  (contiHuei) 

A.D.    1 190,    1 191 

The  Crusade — Richard's  Journey  to  Mesnna — SSh3a%  theie— Alliance  with  Tnncted  King 
of  Sicily— Voyage  to  Cyprus — Conqoest  of  the  Island — Marriage  of  Ridiard  and 
Berengaria — Landing  at  Acre 

ALL  things  being  ready,  on  the  24th  June  Richard  formally  entered 
on  his  pilgrimage  at  Tours,  receiving  the  scrip  and  staff  at  the 

hands  of  Archbishop  William.^      For  the  command   of  his 
^^Sy^j\    fleet,  raised  by  petty  squadrons  from  the  various  harbours  of 

England,  Normandy,  Brittany,  and  Aquitaine,  constables  and 
justiciars  had  already  been  appointed.    These  included  two  prelates  and 

three  barons,  namely  Gerard  Archbishop  of  Auch,  Bernard 

Bishop  of  Bayonne,  Robert  of  Sablon,  Richard  of  Camville, 
and  William  of  Forz  de  Oleron.  For  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
disdpline  stringent  Ordinances  were  issued.'  Where  the  fleet  mustered 
we  are  not  told ;  most  likely  it  would  assemble  at  Bordeaux,  but  its  orders 
were  to  circumnavigate  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  meet  the  King  at 
Marseilles.' 

The  number  of  the  vessels  is  given  by  one  writer  as  106 ;  *  and  by 
another  as  100,  with  14  large  'busses'  of  double  the  burden.^  The 
latter  writer  describes  the  average  ship  as  able  to  carry  forty  men-at-arms 
with  their  horses,  and  an  equal  number  of  foot  soldiers.  His  100  ships 
therefore  would  be  transport  for  8000  soldiers,  half  cavalry  and  half 
infantry,  a  very  unlikely  proportion.  The  infantry  must  surely  have  out- 
numbered the  heavily  equipped  men-at-arms.  A  further  point  to  be 
considered  would  be  the  number  of  horses  that  each  man-at-arms  would 

*  Hoveden,  III.  36.  Richard  was  at  Tours  24th  and  25th  June.  I  take  it  that  the 
ceremony  would  he  performed  on  the  24th,  being  a  Sunday. 

'  Hoved.,  supr,  Ben.  P.,  II.  no,  in. 

*  JHntrary,  147  ;  R.  Dev.,  393. 

*  Ben.  P.,  120. 

*  R.  Dev.,  394.    This  however  seems  given  as  the  number  that  reached  Messina. 
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take  with  him ;  surely  more  than  one,  as  late  in  the  reign  we  find  the 
mere  horse-archers  enlisted  for  war  in  Normandy  required  to  bring  two 
horses  each.  But  on  questions  of  this  sort  nothing  short  of  Record 
evidence  is  really  trustworthy.  From  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  year  we  learn 
that  the  Cinque  Ports'  squadron,  practically  the  whole  English  contingent, 
numbered  thirty-three  vessels  with  crews  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  men 
each,  including  one  skipper  or  steersman.  The  vessels  were  chartered 
for  a  year  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  their  stated  value,  the  seamen 
receiving  pay  in  advance,  at  the  rate  of  ad.  a  day,  or  about  ;^3  a  year, 
and  the  steerers  double.^ 

Leaving  Tours  apparently  about  the  26th  June,  Richard  moved  to  the 
appointed  trysting  place  at  V^zelai,  which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  July. 

Next  day  Philip  arrived  with  his  host ;  gaudy  pennons  waved 
i^JJJ^     on  every  height,  while  the  tents  shone  like  a  goodly  city  amid 

the  corn-fields  of  Burgundy.  The  Kings  struck  a  fresh  treaty 
pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  each  other  in  all  things,  and  to  divide 

equally  any  conquests  that  they  might  make,  or  spoils  that 
'^SfidSSL*  might  fall  into  their  hands,'  a  compact  likely  to  endanger  any 

alliance.  Besides  they  seemed  to  foiget  that  their  mission 
was  to  restore  the  fallen  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  an  enterprise  sufficiently 
arduous  in  itself.  It  involved  the  entire  reconquest  of  Palestine  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  men  of  the  First  Crusade  had  only 
to  contend  with  the  Emirs  among  whom  the  dominions  of  Shah  Malek 
had   been  parcelled  out,  men  divided  both  by  temporal  and  spiritual 

jealousies.    Now,  the  whole  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia 
^J^LMttM^  ^^^  united  in  the  hands  of  an  able  and  successful  prince,  in 

undisputed  command  of  all  the  forces  of  Islam.'  The  for- 
tresses which  it  had  taken  the  Frank  Kings  ninety  years  to  build  were 


*  See  the  extract  given  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  Crusade  of  Richard  f,^  p.  1 1.  Some 
vessels  were  much  larger.  The  Ro3ral  Smack  (esnecca),  of  which  we  hear  constantly 
under  Henry  II.,  carried  61  men ;  a  ship  presented  by  William  of  Braose  carried  42 
men ;  lb, 

'  "  De  oomibtts  jure  belli  perquirendts,  sequa  sorte  dtvidendis ;  *'  Iiitur.<,  149,  150; 
Ben.  P.,  III.  Ill,  and  notes.    The  text  of  the  treaty  however  is  not  given. 

'  Saladin  whose  proper  name  was  Yusuf  sumamed  Salah-ed-din (Honour  to  the  Faith) 
was  by  race  a  Kurd,  born  in  Armenia  in  x  1 38.  Hli  father  Ayub  rose  in  the  service  of 
Zengy,  appointed  Atabec  of  Mosul  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Malek  Shah.  Ayub  (Job)  and 
his  brother  Shirkuh  became  Zengy's  right-hand  men,  and  mainly  helped  to  make  his  son 
Nur-ed-Din  Mahmud  Sultan  of  Damascus.  Young  Saladin  first  came  into  notice  in 
connexion  with  expeditions  to  Egypt  led  by  his  uncle  in  1164,  1167,  and  1x68.  On  the 
last  occasion  Shirkuh  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  Vizir  of  the  Fatimite  Caliph, 
but  he  died  in  two  months'  time  when  Saladin  succeeded  him.  At  the  death  of  Nur-ed- 
din  in  II 74,  Saladin  ousted  his  son,  a  mere  boy»  and  by  a  series  of  snccessiul  campaigns 
added  Meao|K>tamia  and  Syria  to  hb  original  dominion  in  Egypt  See  his  Life  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Lane  Poole. 
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with  few  exceptions  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.^  Ascalon  haid  been  sor- 
rendered  in  September  1187  to  purchase  die  ISwratioo  of  King  Gny  of 
Lusignan ;  the  Holy  City  had  fallen  in  October;  odier  leweiies  had 
followed,  Tyre  however  having  been  saved  in  July  (1187)  bjr  Connd  of 
Montferrat,  King  Guy's  enemy.'  When  Gay  on  die  2M1  August  1189 
undertook  the  siege  of  Acre  only  Tj^re  and  BeUbit  remained  of  the  old 
territor>*  of  Jerusalem.  Three  dajrs  later  Saladin  iqppeaied  with  a  gresidy 
superior  force,  surrounding  the  Christians  and  besi^ing  tiiem  on  die 
hill  on  which  they  were  encamped  in  front  of  the  dty  gate.'  £ver  since 
the  siege  had  been  maintained  at  the  most  firightfal  cost  of  life,  the  losses 
of  one  day  being  niade  good  by  the  arrivals  of  the  next  The  Church  with 
one  voice  called  for  succour  as  if  the  £ue  of  Christianity  as  a  religion 
depended  on  the  recovery  of  Holy  Land.  Europe  responded  as  it  had 
never  responded  before.  Barons  and  Kn^ts,  priests  and  pilgrims  pressed 
forward  to  lay  their  bones  in  the  vast  chameUiouse.^  Finally  the  three 
crowned  heads  of  Germany,  France,  and  En^^and  had  taken  die  field 
in  person.     But  before  Philip  and  Richard  had  met  at  V^zelai  the  great 

Fkiiim  of  ^''^^'^  ^^^  ^^  already  come  to  nothing,  used  up  by  the 
hardships  and  opposition  encountered  in  die  long  over-land 
march  through  Hungary,  Bu^aria,  Macedonia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  On  the  loth  June  the  Emperor  himself  had  pmshed,  drowned 
while  trying  to  ford  the  Saleh  or  Calycadnus.  On  the  21st 
of  the  month  the  "  scattered  remnant "  of  his  forces  reached 
Antioch  under  his  son  Frederic  Duke  of  Suabia.^ 

From  Vezelai  the  two  Kings  marched  together  to  Lyons  (July  6th- 14th) ; 

after  three  days'  stay  there  they  parted ;  Philip  crossing  the  Alps  to  Genoa, 

where  he  had  chartered  shipping ;  while  Richard  moved  quietly  down  the 

«^^--^  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles  (July  i7th-3ist).     To  his 

to  disappointment  the  fleet  had  not  arrived ;  after  waiting  some  ' 

days  he  lost  patience,  chartered  twenty  galleys  and  ten  **  busses" 

for  himself  and  his  personal  following,  and  so  started  on  his  voyage  down 


'  Biabop  Stabbs,  //iW.,  cxx.  For  the  strength  and  stxe  of  these  fortreaes  see  dnvings 
of  rrmaini  of  them,  Ardicr  and  Kingsford,  Crusades  70, 94*  114,  179,  263,  362.  Antiodi 
Meiiab,  Hesm-el-Aktab,  Tripoli,  and  Tjre  were  the  only  pboes  retained  by  the 
Christians  in  the  summer  of  1 19a 

*  JHn.^  59,  60.    Gay  was  set  free  in  May  11S8. 

■  See  the  news-letter,  Dicelo,  II.  70;  Itin^  60-64.  Ben.  P.,  II.  93  ;  also  Lane  Poole 
Salaiim^  254,  264. 

*  For  the  leading  retnibroements  see  Bishop  Stnbbs,  Itmermsyj  cxrii. 

*  Frederick  Barharossa  started  from  Radsboo  in  April  11S9,  mavdiing  throogh 
Uongary  and  tbence  crossing  tbe  Dannbe  into  Bolgaria.  In  passing  through  Bolgaria 
into  Macedonia  his  army  was  hataswd  by  skirmishing  attacks  inst%ated  fay  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Angelas.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  Frederick  crossed  the  Dardandles  in 
March  119a  In  April  he  entered  the  territocy  of  the  Saltan  of  Iconinm,  Kilicy  ArsUn, 
where  his  progress  was  vigoroasly  opposed.    A  series  ol  cngagemcBte,  however,  coded 
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the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  7th  August^    Sailing  in  comfort- 
able yachting  fashion,  by  daily  trips,  putting  in  to  harbour 
▼oyi«etoniAt  nights,'  and  again,   at  times,   landing  to  travel   on  shore, 

tlM  Mediter- [|e  reached  Genoa  on  the  13th,  and  had  an  interview  with '^ 
raaouL 

Philip.     On  the  25th  August  he  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Tiber,  but  he  was  not  tempted  to  turn  aside  to  visit  the  Eternal  City, 
though   invited  by  the   Pope  to  do  so.     The  light  in   which   Richard  ^ 
regarded  Rome  was  seemingly  that  of  a  rival  taxing  power,  which  fleeced 
ecclesiastics  of  moneys  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  into  the  King's 
own  pocket.     At  any  rate  we  are  told  that  when  the  bishop  of  Ostia 
came  to  pay  his  respects  Richard  abused  him  roundly  for  the  extortions 
of  the  Curia.     At  Naples  however  he  found  attractions  that  kept  hjm  ^ 
there  eleven  days,  namely,  from  the  28th  August  to  the  8th  of  September. 
There   Archbishop  Baldwin,   Hubert   Walter  Bishop  of  Salisbury,   and 
Ranulf  Glanville,  anxious  to    push    on  and    do    something   for    Holy 
Land,  took  leave  and  sailed  direct  to  Palestine.'    They  reached  Tyre  on 
the   16th  September,  and  Acre  on  the  12th  October.*    The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  John  of  Oxford,  satisfied  with  what  he  had  seen  of  the  Crusade  ^ 
so  far,  went  off  to  Rome,  and  obtained  absolution  from  his  vow.     But 
Richard  thought  himself  entitled  to  exact  from  him  a  fine  of  2000  marks 
for  his  consent.* 

On  the  8th  September  Richard  made  another  stage,  riding  to  Salerno ;  ^ 
there  at  last,  at  the  end  of  five  more  days,  he  heard  that  his  main  fleet 
had  sailed  past  him,  and  was  nearing  Messina.*  Continuing  his  journey 
apparently  sometimes  by  sea  and  sometimes  by  land,  by  stages  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  he  finally  reached  La  Bagnara,  on  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  on  the  22nd  September.  That  same  day  as  he  was  riding 
from  Meleto  to  Bagnara  with  only  one  man  in  attendance,  his  freebooting 
.  habits  involved  him   in   a  disagreeable  adventure.     Having 

Pteebootinff  taken  a  fancy  to  a  fine  hawk  that  he  saw  in  a  house  by  the  ^ 

^'^^       way-side,  he  carried  it  off,  without  leave  or  license;  where- 
upon the  peasants  came  after  him  with  sticks  and  stones ;  one  man  drew 

in  the  capture  of  Iconium,  x8th  May.  The  army  then  descended  to  the  sea  coast  and 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Saleh  or  Caljrcadnus  the  Emperor  was  drowned.  See  the  Itinerary 
34-57,  with  Bishop  Stnbbs*  notes. 

*  //tif.,  151-153;  Ben.  P.,  112,  and  notes. 

*  R.  Devizes,  394,  395.        •  Ben.  P.,  II.  112-115. 

*  Ef>p.  Cant,t  328,  329 ;  Diceto,  11.  87  ;  Ben.  P.,  11.  141.  They  found  the  camp  in  a 
terrible  state  of  demoralisation  between  want,  sickness,  and  vice.  Among  the  recent 
deaths  were  those  of  Queen  Sybille,  her  two  daughters,  Stephen  of  Blois  Count  of 
Sancerre,  the  Count  of  Bar,  Ferrers  Earl  of  Derby,  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Herts,  etc 
Archbishop  Baldwin  struggled  on  for  a  month,  and  then  succumbed  19th  November ; 
Reg,  Sacrum,         *  Ben.  P.,  sup, 

*  For  the  voyage  of  the  fleet,  and  particularly  of  its  stay  in  the  Tagns  and  adventures 
there,  see  Ben.  P.,  1 15-124 ;  and  more  folly  Hoveden,  42-54. 
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his  knife,  and  Ridnrd  in  tfriking  him  with  tlie  te  of  Us  swotd  broke 
the  weapon.  Shipping  being  in  rcadinen  far  him  at  La  Bagnan  Richard 
^  embarked  at  once,  and  crossed  the  Suaits^  styled  by  oar  Norman  writers 
"Le  Far  (Phare)  de  Mesdiines.*  For  the  night  he  dept  in  a  tent  on 
the  shore,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  state  entnuice  to  Measina  on  the 
morrow.^  Amidst  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets^  Richard's  galleys,  decked 
out  with  flags,  and  glittering  with  arms  and  armoor,  swept  proiKlly  into 

the  harbour  on  the  13rd  September.     Ridiard   himself  in 

Royal  attire  as  one  prepared  to  see  and  be  seen,  stood  aloft 

^'    on  the  prow  of  the  tallest  vesseL    On  landing  he  found  his 

^  Royal  comrade  waiting  to  greet  him.     Philip  having  arrived  some  days 

before  had  taken  possession  of  the  Royal  palace  in  the  city;   Richard 

therefore  had  to  find  quarters  in  a  suburban  villa,  among  vineyards,  his 

men  likewise  encamping  outside  the  walls.' 

At  Messina  in  spite  of  a  friendly  reception  by  the  natives  Richard 
found  himself  in  troubled  waters.    In  the  first  place  Sicily  was  emerging 

from  the  throes  of  a  disputed  successioru    Richard's  brother- 
^^^y^    in-law  William  II.  had  died  in  November  1189  without  issue, 

whereupon  the  crown  of  right  devolved  on  his  aunt  Constance^ 
daughter  of  King  Roger  I.,  and  wife  of  Barbarossa's  son  Henry,  now 
Henry  VI.  King  of  Germany.  William  had  taken  steps  to  ensure  his 
aunt's  succession.'  But  the  Sicilians,  preferring  a  native  ruler,  had  elected 
Tancred,  Count  of  Lecce,  an  illegitimate  scion  of  the  Royal  family.  War 
ensued,  Henry  endeavouring  to  assert  his  pretensions  both  in  Apulia  and 
Sicily  by  force  of  arms.** 

Richard's  first  step  was  to  setid  to  Palermo  to  demand  the  liberation 
of  his  widowed  sister  Jeanne  or  Johanna,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Tancred  as  a  supporter  of  Constance  and  Henry.  He  also  required  the 
assignment  of  her  dower  and  other  property  ;  demanding  at  the  same  time 
a  large  supply  of  provisions  and  shifting  for  his  own  use.  Tancred  sent 
ofl*  the  Queen,  but  took  no  notice  of  Richard's  other  demands.'  On 
September   28th  Jeanne  was  received  at  Messina.    To  find  a  suitable 

residence  for  her  Richard  two  days  later  crossed  the  Straits, 
**^JJ5^J***  seized  a  strong  castle  at  La  Bagnara,  the  property  of  the 

King  of  Sicily,  and  established  her  there ;  while  again,  on 
3rd  October,  to  get  a  depdt  for  his  stores  he  occupied  a  Greek  monastery 
in  an  island  in  the  Straits,  expelling  all  the  monks.*  Southern  blood 
could  not  fail  to  rise  at  such  provocation.    Even  before  the  King's  landing 

Ben.  P.,  II.  124,  125;  Hoveden,  III.  54,  55  ;  Diceto,  II.  S4 ;  Itimrary^  153-156. 

//m.,  156,  157  ;  Ben.  P.,  125,  126. 

BeD.  P.,  II.,  loi,  102 ;  W.  Newb.  I.,  285,  and  note. 

See  Sismondi,  ItcU.Kep,^  II.  259-261  (ed.  1826);  Ben.  P.,  140,  141. 

R.  Devizei,  395,  396. 

Hoveden,  III.  56;  R.  Devizes,  iup.\  cnf.  Ben.,  127. 
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the  unruly  conduct  of  the  'pilgrims'  had  caused  great  irritation  in  Messina.^ 

_^        Richard  did  something  to  put  down  disorders,  but  in  doing  so      i. 
MemneM   he  claimed  to  hang  malefactors  of  any  nationality,  no  matter 
SMtlYe.     ^iiogg  subjects  they  might  be.     On  the  3rd  October  a  wrangle 
over  the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  between  a  shop-woman  and  a  Crusader 
led  to  a  serious  outbreak,  the  citizens  expelling  the  foreigners,  and  closing 
their  gates  against  them.     Richard's  men  having  turned  out  to  retaliate, 
he  had  much  ado  to  keep  them  within  bounds.'    The  state  of  affairs 
however  was  felt  to  be  so  critical  that  next  day  all  the  Sicilian  magnates,  "^ 
the  Archbishop,  the  Admiral  of  Sicily,  the  civic  authorities,  with  King 
Philip,  the   Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  others  waited  on  Richard  at  his 
quarters  to  consider  the  situation,  and  arrange  for  peaceable  intercourse  • 
in  the   future.^    The  parties   seemed   to   have   come   to   a   satisfactory 
understanding  when  a  report  came  in  that  the  townspeople  were  again 
Attack  on   "P  ^^  arms,  and  had  attacked  the  quarters  of  the  Count  of 
Bichard'B    La  Marche,  Hugh  Le  Brun.     Richard,  rushing  out  to  quell 
^*°*'**'''    the  disturbance,   found    himself   confronted    by  an  excited 
mob,  who  jeered  at  him  as  an  Englishman,  and  asked  him  about  his 
tail.^    Personal  insult  is  an  offence  that  kings   never  forgive.     Richard*^ 
in  a  fury  hastened  back  to  his  quarters,  donned  his  armour,  and  blew 
the  trumpets  for  a  general  assault.    The  gates  had  been  closed^  and  the 
walls  manned ;  but  while  Richard's  men  were  busy  with  a  direct  frontal 
attack,  he  himself  with  a  small  following  climbed  one  of  the  heights  at 
the  back  of  the  city,  and  broke  in  at  a  postern  that  he  had  previously 
reconnoitred ;  from  thence,  working  his  way  round,  he  let  in  the  others. 
Then  all  was  over.     '  In  less  time  than  a  priest  could  say  Matins  Messina  ^ 
stomi  and   ^^^  taken  !'•    A  regular  sack  ensued,  all  valuables  being  seized,  ^ 
Back  of     and  the  better  class  of  women  distributed  among  the  victors. 
Mitfirina     Even  the  Sicilian  galleys  in  the  harbour  were  burned,  lest  the 
natives  should   escape  in  them  with  their  goods.     Philip's  quarters  in 
the  palace  of  course  were  respected,  but  everywhere  else  the  English 
flag  was  hoisted  on  the  walls.* 

^  Itin,^  154,   158.    For  their  gross  misconduct  at  Lisbon,  on  the  voyage  out,  see 
Ben.  P.,  119. 
'  //i».,  158;  Ben.  P.,  127. 
»  Ben.  P.,  II.,  128  ;  R.  Dev.,  399;  //i».,  159. 

*  //Iff.,  160.  See  R.  Devizes,  397,  "Grsecnli  enim  et  Sicoli  omnes  hunc  regem 
(sc.  Ricardam)  seqaentes  Anglos  et  caudatos  nominabant."  For  the  popular  belief  on  the 
Continent  that  Englishmen  had  tails,  Mr.  Howlett  cites  a  thirteenth-century  poem, 
Pertz,  xxvii.,  77.    The  taunt  was  still  kept  up  in  the  time  of  the  wmrs  of  Henry  VI. 

*  So  the  writer  of  the  Itinerary^  who  was  present ;  p.  163.  But  his  account  implies  a 
much  longer  struggle  than  that  phrase  would  imply ;  while  Richard  of  Devizes  tells  ns 
that  the  whole  assault  lasted  6ve  hours ;  p.  401  (hora  t-z). 

*  4th  October.  See  Itmerary^  Richard  of  Devises,  and  Benedict,  n^. ;  shorter 
notices  are  given  by  Diceto^  II.,  85 ;  and  W.  Newb.,  I.,  324. 
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Against  this  assumption  of  sovereignty,  Philip,  who,  during  the  fight/ 
had  stood  on  one  side,  naturally  protested.     We  are  also  told  that  he 
claimed  half  of  the  spoils  of  the  Messinese  under  the  Vezelai  agreement. 
After  two  days*  discussion  Richard    was   induced  to  allow   the  French 
flag  to  be  flown    alongside   of  his,  and    to   place    the   city    under  the  ^ 
nominal   charge    of  the   Templ^crs  and    Hospitallers.     But   he   insisted 
on  taking  hostages  from  the  citizens  for  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
Tancred.^    Two  days  later  again,  Philip  and  Richard,  the  Lamb  and  the 
Lion,  as  they  were  called,'  sealed  a    fresh   treaty  of  alliance,  issuing » 
ordinances  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  their  followers  with  the  citizens.' 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact  "they  were  never  again  friends." 

The  negotiations  yA\ki  Tancred  resulted  in  a  treaty,  by  which  Richard  ' 
not  only  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  King  of  Sicily,  fully 
Allianoe  with  recognising  him  as  such,  but  also  agreed  to  a  closer  bond  by 

Tancred     engaging  his  nephew  and  heir  presumptive,  young  Arthur  of  - 

ofSiclly.  Bri^any,  to  Tancred's  daughter.  For  this  honour  Tancred 
'advanced*  by  way  of  his  daughter's  portion  the  handsome  sum  of 
20,000  ounces  of  gold,  equivalent  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  to 
^15,000  sterling.'*  According  to  the  chroniclers  Tancred  gave  Richard 
a  further  20,000  ounces  of  gold  as  a  free  gift.  Of  this  sum,  according  ^ 
to  the  French,  Philip  was  allowed  to  receive  a  third.*  At  the  same  time 
we  are  glad  to  hear  that  Richard  at  the  suggestion  of  Walter  of  Coutances, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  issued  orders  requiring  the  valuables  carried 
off  on  4th  October  to  be  restored.  After  that  a  better  feeling  began 
to  prevail  between  the  *  pilgrims'  and  the  natives. 

The  season  for  sailing,  according  to   the  ideas  of  the  period,  being 

now  past,  the  two  kings  settled  down  for  the  winter  at  Messina.     Richard 

moved  his  quarters  from  the  villa  among  the  vineyards  to  a 

Qw^tera.    defensible  wooden  fortress  built  by  himself  on  a  height  over- 
looking the  city.     His  men  who  held  the  "  Griffons  "  or  Greek 
population   in  supreme  contempt,  gave  it  the  pleasant  name  of  "  Mate- 
Griffon  "  or  *  Kill-Greek.'  ^     There  he  held  his  Christmas  Feast  in  great 
splendour,  entertaining  his  over-lord  King  Philip,  with  all  his  knights.' 

Richard  seldom  looked  beyond  the  gratification  of  the  momentary  whim, 
or  the  needs  of  the  passing  hour.     Otherwise  he  would  have  seen  that 

'  Hove^len,  III.,  58.        *  R.  Devizes,  395. 

»  Hoveden,  III.,  58-61  ;  Ben.  P.,  129-133  ;  //in.,  164-166. 

*  November.  See  the  Treaty,  Ben.  P.,  133-136;  Hoveden,  61-64.  ^n  iiih  November 
Richard  reported  the  treaty  to  the  Pope  ;  Hen.,  136.  On  the  Pipe  Roll,  i  Rich.  I.,  106, 
the  ounce  of  gold  is  given  as  equal  to  15J.  in  silver. 

*  Ben.  P.  and  Hoveden,  sup,  ;    Rigord. 

*  J  tin  ,  168  ;  Ben.  P.»  138.  The  writers  distinguish  between  the  Greek  and  the  Italic 
populations  of  the  island.  The  writer  of  the  Jtineraty  calls  the  latter  **  Longobardi.*' 
For  the  Apulian  Lombardy,  see  Freeman,  Hist,  Geography ^  II.,  map  xxxvi. 

'  Jtin,^  172;  Ben.  P.,  150. 
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by  allying    himself  with   King  Tancred   he  challenged  the   hostility  ofi^ 
Henry  VI.  and  the  German  party  in  Palestine.     Philip  likewise  had  had 
much  to  complain  of  in  the  conduct  of  his  overbearing  vassal     But  there 
was  worse  to  come.     In  the  course  of  the  month  of  February  (1191)  the 
indefatigable  Queen  Eleanor  was  reported  as  on  her  way  to  Messina.^ 
Her  mission  was  twofold.     She  was  charged  to  press  upon  the  King's 
attention  the  complaints  of  the  English  against  Longchamp  and  his  mis-  •" 
RihhAmi     government;  and  she  brought  with  her  Berengaria,  daughter 
to  marry    of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  a  young  Princess  whom  Richard*^ 
^""g"J|*  was  prepared  to  marry.'    It  was  natural  that  Eleanor  should 

wish  to  see  her  favourite  son  settled,  and  an  heir  bom  who 
would  obviate  all  questions  as  between  Arthur  and  John.     But  the  final 

rejection  of  the  unfortunate  Alais  involved  a  gross  breach  of  ^ 
rejected.    ^^^^  ^^  Richard's  part,  as  his  undertaking  to  go  on  with  the 

marriage  was  the  price  that  he  paid  for  Philip's  support  in  his 
last  struggle  with  his  father.  Philip  complained  bitterly  of  Richard's 
duplicity;^  but  Richard  told  him  plainly  that  he  would  never  marry  a 
woman,  who,  as  he  could  prove  had  been  on  terms  of  improper  intimacy 
with  his  father.'*  Once  more,  however  Count  Philip  of  Flanders  was  able 
to  come  forward  as  a  mediator.  Bound  for  Palestine  he  had  touched  at 
Messina.    Through  his  efforts  another  treaty  was  sealed  by  which  King 

Philip  in  consideration  of  10,000  marks  to  be  paid  by  certain 
>  ^!ff  SSf^  instalments  released  Richard  from  his  engagement  to  Alais 

Richard  promising  to  restore  her  to  her  friends  on  his  return 
to  Normandy.  With  regard  to  Gisors,  Neufch&tel,  and  the  Norman  Vexin 
a  curious  compromise  was  arranged,  the  territory  being  settled  on  Richard 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  Berengaria,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs 
male  of  the  body  of  Philip ;  failing  such  issue  the  lands  to  revert  to  the 

^  Eleanor  had  left  Richard's  court  in  Touraine  in  the  sammer  to  go  to  Rome ;  so  that 
perhaps  she  only  came  from  thence ;  Diceto  II.  81.  As  she  was  married  to  Louis  in 
1137,  if  she  was  only  sixteen  then  she  would  be  seventy  now. 

'  According  to  the  Itinerary^  175,  Richard  had  known  Berengaria  when  he  was  Count 
of  Poitiers,  and  was  attracted  by  her  character  and  manners  (*'  Momm  illecitus  elegantia  ** ; 
so  again  p.  196,  **  Puella  prudentissima  ").  Richard  of  Devizes  thought  her  character  her 
chief  attraction  ("  prudentior  quam  pulchrior"),  402 ;  and  that  probably  was  the  case,  as 
she  never  took  her  husband's  fimcy,  or  got  any  hold  upon  him.  William  of  Newburgh, 
however,  gives  her  equal  credit  for  qualities  and  good  looks  ;  "  fiunosse  pulchritudinis  et 
prudenti«  " ;  I.  346.  Of  all  the  writers  the  original  author  of  the  Itinerary  was  pre- 
sumably the  only  man  who  ever  saw  Berengaria,  as  she  never  set  foot  in  England  in  all 
her  life. 

*  See  the  interviews  with  Tancred  held  at  CaUnia  in  March;  Ben.  P.,  II.  159  ; 
Hoveden,  II.  98  ;  where,  however,  Tancred  is  represented  as  setting  Richard  on  his 
guard  against  Philip^s  designs. 

Ben.  P.,  160 ;  Hoveden,  98,  99 ;  R.  Devises,  403.  See  also  Giimldus,  VIIL  233, 
where  he  asserts  that  Alais  succeeded  Rosamood.  Bat  his  statements  on  mich  points 
must  be  received  with  cantioo. 
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Duke  of  Nonnandy  for  the  time  being.     Mutual  restitutions  in  Auvetgne 
and  Querci  were  also  agreed  upon.' 

On  the  30th  -March  I'hiljp  saiJtd  Jbr  Acre.      Richard  escorted   him  for 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  harbour ;  then,  having  aeen  him  safelr  off,  he  tamed 
aside  to  Reggio,  took  on  board  his  mother  and  Bereogaria,  and  broo^ 
them  to  Messina.' 
Till  then  Richard  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  compIaiDta  against  bis 
Chancellor.     But  afier  hearing  what  his  mother  had  to  say,  be 
^^U^  'entrusted  Walter  of  CouUnces,  the  Archbishop  of  Roaen,  with 
an  order  to  William  Marshal  Earl  of  PemlMX>ke  and  die  other 
members  of  the  Regency  Committee  directing  theni,  if  dissatisfied  with 
.    Longchamp's  conduct,  to  lake  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop,  and  act  as  he 
--■   .  should   suggest,*    Another  part  of  Eleanor's  errand  was  to 

Walter  or   forward  the  consecration  of  Geofiey,  whose  position  had  been 
ContancM.  ^gajn  attacked  at  Rome  by  Bouchard  the  Treasurer  of  York,  and 
apparently  by  Bouchard's  uncle  Bishop  Puiset  alsa*    On  the  and  A{m1,  just 
four  days  after  her  arrival,  Eleanor  was  sent  back  on  hei  return  journey. 
Berengaria  remained  at  Messina  under  the  chai^  of  the  widowed  Queen 
Johanna  to  be  married  to  Richard  whm  Lent  was  past     Walter  of  Cou- 
Unces took  his  departure  along  with  Eleanor.*    He  landed  at  Shoreham 
■-  on  the  37th  April,  as  we  shall  see,  to  find  John  at  war  with  Longcharop,* 
and  that  actually  on  the  question  of  the  succession.     Under  these  circum- 
cunistances,  as  the  dangerous  man  seemed  the  brother  rather  than  the 
Chancellor,  he  withheld  his  instructions.     Queen  Eleanor  was  more  suc- 
■       OMSrar     '^^^s'"'!  ^^  v&A  to  Rome  and  obtained  from  the  new  Pope 
Omflmwa  M  Celestine  III.'  confirmation  for  Geoffrey,  with  orders,  under 
™^°'^  which  he  was  finally  consecrated  at  Tours  on  the  13th  August 
by  Archbishop  Bartholomew.*     As  Eleanor  must  have  been  in  Rome 

'  See  tbe  Irealy  dated  in  March,  before  (he  35th  March ;  Fadera,  I,  54. 

*  ItJH.,  175  ;  Ben.  P.,  161  ;  Hored,,  loa  Richard  hod  aent  Tot  hit  rootber  to  Naples 
in  February ;  bul  hii  men  found  that  Eleanor,  unable  to  obtain  a  lafe-condud  tsota 
Tancted,  luid  gone  to  Brlndisi ;  from  thenccjthe  went  on  to  Reggio  ;  Ben.  P.,  157. 

'  See  the  fragmentary  letter,  Diceto,  H.  91 ;  and  the  full  letter  Giraldus,  IV.  400. 
The  latter  ii  clearty  not  a  tranicript,  bul  a  copj^from  memoij,  giving  Ihe  mbstacce  of 
the  original.  The  bit  in  Dicelo,  so  far  a«  it  goes,  is  clearly  a  IranKripC.  The  two  may 
beput  together,  bul  I  reject  the  date  of  Giraldui,  zoih  Fetnuarjr,  as  too  early.  Aiwther 
letter  to  the  Committee  announcing  (he  return  ot  the  Archbiihop^  which  is  clearly  a 
transcript,  and  eriaces  no  distrust  of  the  Chancellor,  is  dated  33rd  Februaiy ;  Diceto,  9a 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  146;  Hoved.,  III.  74]  cnf.  W.  Newb.,  I.  339,  340;  Girald.,  IV. 
383,  383. 

*  llin.,  176;  Ben.  P.,  161 ;  Diceto,  86,  Though  going  home  on  the  King'*  businets, 
Walter  was  heavily  mulcted  by  him  for  dropping  the  Crutade  1  R.  Dev.,  404.     < 

*  Diceto,  II.  90,  reading  V,  Ka]  "  Maii "  for  "Julii "  ;  Hoved.,  III.  13s,  note. 

'  Qemeni  III.  died  on  38th  March,  1191  ;  on  the  30th  March  Jacinto  Bobowaselected 
under  the  Kyle  of  Ceteitine  lit. ;  Diceto  11.  89,  and  .Efp  Cant.,  333,  notes  Stnbba. 

*  Ho<reden,lII.  too;  W.  Newb.  I.  340;  Giraldut,  IV.  3S4)  Xtg.HacrMM. 
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early  in  April  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  was  there  on  Easter 
Day  (T4th  April),  and  witnessed  the  consecration  of  Celestine,  as  well  as 
the  imposing  ceremony  of  the  morrow,  when  as  the  first  act  of  his  Pontifi- 
cate he  crowned  Henry  VI.  and  Constance  of  Sicily  as  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Germany.^ 

On  April  loth,  Thursday  in  Holy  Week,  Richard  finally  loosed  from 

Depaztnre    ^^^sina.     For  weeks  the  pilgrims  had  been  murmuring  at  the 

from       intolerable  delay,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  of  their  means, 

MeflsinE.    ^^  ^  ^^^^^  when  their  brethren  at  Acre  were  calling  so  loudly 

for  help.  Richard  pacified  them  by  liberal  distributions  of  money.' 
Johanna  and  the  future  bride  were  sent  on  somewhat  in  advance,  in  one  of 
the  larger  vessels  or  "  busses,"  now  otherwise  spoken  of  as  "  dromonds,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  lighter  rowing  galleys.'  On  the  12th  the  fleet  was 
scattered  by  a  gale ;  but  Richard,  holding  on  his  course,  reached  Crete  on 
the  17th  of  the  month,  to  find  some  five-and-twenty  vessels  missing, 
including  the  ship  that  carried  his  bride.  Re-embarking  on  the  next  day 
he  was  driven  on  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  remained  some  days, 
detained  by  illness.  Continuing  on  May  ist  he  was  again  driven  North- 
ward into  the  gulf  of  Sattalia,  and  did  not  succeed  in  working  his  way  to 

Limasol  or  Limisso  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  till  the  6th  May. 
QyJ^^     There  the  Royal  ladies  were  found,  safely  anchored  in  the 

harbour,  but  afraid  to  land.  Richard  was  also  informed  that 
three  busses  had  been  wrecked  (24th  April),  and  that  his  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal  Roger  "  Malus  Catulus''  (Machell)  had  been 
drowned.  His  body  however  had  been  recovered  with  the  Seal  hanging 
round  the  neck.  But  the  natives  had  shown  a  hostile  disposition.  The 
wrecked  men  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  imprisoned  pending 
orders  from  the  Emperor ;  and  had  only  been  rescued  with  difficulty  after 
a  smart  engagement  by  a  party  landed  from  the  ships.  Two  stalwarts, 
Roger  of  Harcourt  and  William  du  Bois  are  specially  mentioned  as  having 
helped  the  captives  to  cut  their  way  out* 
As  for  the  '  Emperor '  in  question  he  was  Isaac  Comnenus,  a  scion  of 

the  Imperial  House,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cyprus  by  the 
'^Bmperor''  Emperor  Andronicus  in  1184  or  1185.  When  Andronicus  felly 
^j^j^JJJ      dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Isaac  Angelus,  the  Cyprian 

Isaac  had  declared  himself  independent,  and  had  maintained 
his  independence  ever  since.     He  was  not  by  any  means  a  man  outside 

^  Hoveden,  sup.  The  writer  is  the  authority  for  the  story  that  Celestine  kicked  the 
crown  from  off  the  Emperor  s  head.    See  Bishop  Stnbbs*  note  ad,  loc, 

*  ///«.,  171 ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  157;  Hoveden,  195. 

'  iLf  176.  Richard  of  Derizes  gives  the  fleet  as  now  consisting  of  166  ships — naves — 
say  ordinary  English  craft— 24  busses,  and  39  galleys,  p.  405.  Benedict,  i6a,  has  simply 
153  large  ships  and  53  galleys. 

*  Itin,^  177-1S1,  184-188;  Ben.  P.,  162;  Hoved.,  105. 
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the  European  circle;  he  claimed  cotisinship  with  Leopold  of  Austria; 
and  had  married  a  daughter  of  William  I.  of  Siciljr.'  Like  all  the  Gredr 
he  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  Prankish  visitationsi  and  was  generaU; 
supposed  to  be  in  league  with  Saladin.'  Coming  to  Limasol  he  promises 
restitution  of  the  effects  of  the  shipwrecked  men;  gave  the  fnlgrim 
hostages  to  allow  them  to  land,  and  pressed  the  ladies  to  do  the  same 
But  his  conduct  in  filling  Limasol  with  armed  men  excited  suspicion,  an( 
Johanna  and  Berengaria  preferred  to  keep  afloat  Richard  was  quiti 
entitled  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  maltreatment  of  his  followers,  bui 
his  requirements  were  not  only  pretty  sweeping  in  themselves/  but  also  i 
would  seem,  couched  in  terms  offensive  to  Byzantine  pride.  Isaac,  noi 
duly  weighing  the  forces  by  which  he  was  confronted— or  the  man- 
ventured  to  send  a  contemptuous  answer.  Richard  without  further  parley 
blew  his  trumpets  and  manned  his  boats  for  a  landing,  and  an  attack  on  the 
shipping  drawn  up  along  the  beach.  Amidst  a  storm  of  arrows  and  cross 
bow  bolts  showered  from  either  side  the  pilgrims  fought  theii 

y    ^SSol'    ^^y  '"^^  '^y  ^^^  '^  ^^  shore,  then,  charging  home,  the) 

drove  the  Cypriots  clean  out  of  Limasol,  and  took  possession 

The  ladies  were  at  once  brought  ashore,  and  established  in  comfortable 

quarters  in  the  town.     But  Richard  was  not  satisfied  with  this  measure  oi 

redress.      The  horses  were  landed  during  the  night,  somewhat  out   oj 

condition    from    their    sea     voyage ;     Richard    nevertheless 

^^ffla^t^*^ mounted  next  day,  and  rode  out  to  reconnoitre  the  'enemy, 

who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  a  little  distance  from  Limasol 

The  reconnaisance  ended  in  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  Cypriots 

were  routed,  and  their  camp  taken  and  plundered.     Still  pressing    the 

unfortunate  Isaac,  Richard  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days    forced 

him   to   retire  to  Nicosia  or  Lefcosia,  his   capital   in  the   heart   of   the 

island.* 

The  Court  being  comfortably  established  on  shore,  and  Lent  passed,  il 

Mftrr'^go  ft^  ^^^  thought  that  the  King's  marriage  ought  not  to  be  deferred 

Riohard  and  any  longer,  if  only  out  of  regard  for  the  bride's  reputation  ;  ^ 

'•'•"'•'**"  and  accordingly  on  Sunday,  12th  May,  the  Royal  pair  were 

united  at  Limasol,    Berengaria    being   afterwards    duly  crowned.      The 

*  R.  Coggeshall,  59  ;  Ansbert,  extracted  Hoved.  III.  cxl.  Leopold's  mother  Theodora 
was  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Manuel ;  he  was  son  of  John  Comnenus  from  whom  Isaac  oi 
Cyprus  was  descended.     See  Tables  III.  and  IV.  in  Mr.  Archer's  Ct-usade  of  Richard  I. 

'  So  Ernsch  and  GrUber  in  their  Encyclopaedia. 

■  Sec  Ben.  P.,  I.  254-262,  and  notes ;  Archer,  Crusade  of  R,  /.,  p.  60 ;  also  the  Greek 
chronicle  of  Cyprus  given  JUmrary^  dxxxvi. 

*  **  Ad  voluntatem  suam.*' 

•  See  the  clear,  impartial  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  //»».,  18S-194.  Cnf  the 
accounts  of  Ben.  P.,  II.  163,  164;  Hoved.,  III.,  105-108  ;  and  R.  Dev.,  423,  evidently 
composed  to  make  a  case  for  Richard,  and  inculpate  Isaac. 

•  "  Forte  adhuc  virgo  "  ;  R.  Dev.  422. 
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Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  with  the  Bishops  of  Evreux  and  Bayonne,  and 

other  Prelates  officiated.^ 

A  few  days  would  naturally  be  given  to  wedding  festivities.     But  already 

^Richard  had  received  a  distinguished  batch  of  visitors  whose  presence  may 

have  exercised  some  influence  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events  in 

Vlilt  from   ^yP''*^s.     The  new  comers  were  none  other  than  the  widowed 

"•       o«y  of      King  Guy  of  Jerusalem,  with  his  brother  Geoffrey,  Henfrid 

^****^"*"'    III.  of  Toron,  Bohemond  III.  Prince  of  Antioch,  Raymond 

III.  Count  of  Tripoli,  and  Leo  afterwards  King  of  Armenia,  in  fact  all  the 

chief  men  of  Guy's  party.     They  came  to  implore  Richard's  help  against 

"*  their  common  enemy  Conrad  Marquis  of  Montferrat.'     Sybille,  eldest 

daughter  of  King  Amaury,  in  whose  right  Guy  had  been  proclaimed  King 

of  Jerusalem,  had  died  at  Acre  with  her  two  daughters  in  October  1190.* 

It  then  became  a  question  whether  Guy  should  retain  the 

^J^SSSS  c''ow"  during  his  life,  or  whether  the  right  had  not  devolved 

on  Sybille's  sister,  Isabel,  married  to  Henfrid  III.  of  Toron. 

But  neither  Guy  nor  Henfrid  was,  either  in  social  position,  or  in  other 

respects,  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the  great  lords  of  Palestine.     The  Marquis 

of  Montferrat  with  his  greater  wealth,  higher  connexions,  and  supreme 

ca[)acity  for  intrigue  was  quite  the  man  to  succeed  in  such  an  atmosphere. 

His  ambition  had  naturally  been  excited  by  the  fact  that  his  elder  brother 

William  had  been  the  first  husband  of  Queen  Sybille ;  and  he  had  always 

opposed  the  recognition  of  Guy.*    At  Sybille's  death  he  saw  a  way  to  the 

Aeompetttor^^'^^"^'  and  promptly  availed  himself  of  it  by  persuading  Isabel 

fnrtte      to    divorce    Henfrid    and    many   him.      Good    Archbishop 

^^^""      Baldwin  forbade  the  iniquitous  marriage.     But  he  died  (19th 

November    1190);  and  then  the  amazing   transaction   was  carried  out 

(24th  November).*     King  Philip  on  landing  at  Acre  in  April  had  been 

induced  to  declare  for  the  Marquis.*    An  appeal  to  Richard  therefore  was 

Guy's  only  chance.    The  King  at  once  promised  him  his  support,  and,  to 

do  him  justice,  faithfully  kept  his  word.^ 

But  the  accession  of  strength  brought  by  King  Guy  and  his  friends, 
together  with  the  arrival  of  a  further  squadron  that  brought  up  the 
numl:)er  of  Richard's  armed  galleys  to  one  hundred,  apparently  encouraged 

•  Sec  ///».,  195,  196  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  167.  According  to  the  latter  the  marriage  service 
was  performed  hy  the  King*s  chaplain,  Nicholas,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Le  Mans.  For 
Berengaria's  dower,  dated  lath  May,  see  Martene  and  Durand,  Amj^,  CM,  I.  995. 

Mith  May.,  ///Vs.,  195  ;  Ben.  P.,  165  and  notes. 
»  ///.  Caif/.,  329  ;  Hoveden,  III.  87. 

*  For  Guy  and  Conrad  see  Bishop  Stubbi^  sketches,  IHn,^  cxxiv.,  cxxv.  For  Conrad*s 
relationship  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Leopold  of  Austria  see  Norgate,  AHgann  Kings, 
II.  3  o,  note. 

*  Ben.  P..  II.  141 ;  Moved.,  III.  70,  and  for  the  date  Bishop  Stubbs'  notes. 

•  W.  Newb.,  I.  349. 
'  //</#.,  195. 
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him  to  undertake  ihe  out-and-out  conquest  of  Cyprus,'  As  he  pointed  out 
Cyprus  would  provide  a  most  convenient  stepping  stone  to  Palestine  * ; 
in  fact  "a  strong  place  of  arms";  while  Guy  of  Lusignan  and  his  sup- 
porters would  be  ^eady  enough  to  attack  a  Prince  closely  connected  with 
the  hostile  Montferrats.  But  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospital,  who 
probably  did  not  quite  approve  of  the  enterprise,  induced  poor  Isaac  to 
endeavour  to  disarm  Richard  by  humijle  submission.  A  conference  was 
arranged  outside  l.imasol  to  settle  tlie  term';.  We  arc  told  that  Richard 
gladdened  ihe  eyes  of  all  beholders  by  his  appearance  on  a  mettled 
Spanish  palfrey,  with  a  gorgeous  saddle,  carved,  gilt,  and  inlaid  :  he  hiin- 
self  wore  a  tunic  of  rose  coloured  samite,  with  a  mantle  thickly  spangled 
with  silver  crescents,  and  a  scarlet  cap  embroidered  with  gold.  After 
much  discussion  the  Emperor  agreed  to  do  homage  to  Richard  for  his 
dominions;  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  3,500  marks;  and  to 
*>  follow  him  to  Holy  Land  with  500  horse;  meanwhile  how- 
ever his  castles  would  be  placed  in  the  King's  hands,  to  be 
returned  when  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  had  been  satisfied. 

The  homage  was  duly  performed,  the  oath  of  fealty  taken,  and  the  kiss 

of  peace  received.*     But   Isaac  was  not  allowed  to  depart.     Instead  of 

being  dismissed  in  peace  he  was  conducted  to  a  sumptuous  tent,  his  own 

tent  captured  on  the  7lh  May,  surrounded  with  luxuries,  but 

palpably  a  mere  state  prisoner.      This  detention  of  a  vassal 

after  having  accepted  his  homage  was  a  gross  breach  of  the 

feudal  lie  on  the  part  of  Richard.     The  hapless  man,  naturally  dissalistied 

with  his  position,  made  his  escape  in  the  night;  whereupon 

P^^Q^^j^  Richard  treating  this  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  declared  fresh 

,  war.*     Guy  was.  sent  with  an  army  by  land  to  Famagusta, 

Richard  going  round  by  water.     No  Isaac  was  found  at  Famagusta  ;  but 

envoys  appeared  from  Philip  begging  Richard  to  come  on,  and  taking  him 

to  task  for  waging  war  on  a  friendly  Christian  stale.     We  are  told  that 

Richard  answered  in  language  that  the  writer  did  not  care  to  put  on  paper. 

During  an  advance  to  Nicosia  a  skirmishing  action  took  place  in  which  the 

Emperor  was  accused  of  shooting  poisoned  arrows  at  the  King.     Hunted 

from  one  refuge  to  anoiher,  with  all  his  castles  successively 

amtlon  Mid  reduced,  his  dearly  beloved  little  daughter  in  Richard's  hands, 

laMTBTO^Uoii  igaa,.  at    last   threw  himself  on  the    King's  mercy,  his  only 

request,  doubtless  preferred  in  French,  being  that  he  might 

not  be  put  into  irons,  "dafers."     The  word  enabled  Richard  to  grant  the 

'  "  Rex  lactos  ecectiot  airidenlem  arbitratui  est  sequi  fortunam,''  Jd.,  196, 

'  Sm  /lin,,  19S,  "  Omnia  prxdjcia  se  juiavit  fiddiCtr  obserratarum " ;  also  Bea.  P., 
166,   "Juravit  <ideti<a(fin  rrgi   Anglix   «t  bteredibuj  suis  sicnl   ligiU  dominis" ;   bUo 
HovtdtD,  109,  "  Homo  regis  AngUx  devenit " ;  so  loo  R.  Deviies,  414. 
*  //III.,  igS,  199. 


> 
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request,  and  then  escape  from  his  Royal  promise  through  a  shameful  sub- 
terfuge, by  placing  his  prisoner  in  silver  chains.^ 

Cyprus  having  been  thoroughly  ransacked  and  plundered  the  pilgrim 

fleet    moved    on.     The    two    Queens,    with    the    Emperor's 
TtiSi^SSj^    daughter  in  their  charge,  must  have  sailed  already,  as  they 

reached  Acre  on  the  ist  June.^  The  King  loosed  from 
Famagusta  on  the  5th  June,  having  wasted,  not  to  say  misused  a  whole 
month  in  Cyprus  when  within  one  day's  sail  of  Syria.  Isaac  was  taken 
with  him,  to  end  his  days  a  prisoner  in  a  Syrian  fortress.  Richard  of 
Camville  and  Stephen  of  Turnham  were  left  in  command  in  Cyprus,  with 
orders  to  arrange  for  forwarding  supplies  to  Palestine.'  The  Syrian  coast 
was  first  sighted  off"  Merkab;  passing  by  Tortosa  and  Jebel,  Richard's 
galleys  were  nearing  Beritus  (Beiriit)  when  a  large  three-masted  ship  was 
descried.  She  proved  to  be  a  Turkish  vessel  from  Beiriit,  bound  with 
reinforcements  and  munitions  of  war  for  the  garrison  at  Acre.  After 
repeated  attempts  to  take  her  by  boarding,  Richard,  who  had  wished  to 
save  the  prize,  reluctantly  gave  the  order  to  ram.  The  galleys  charged 
and  the  great  *  buss '  sank.  Of  all  on  board  only  thirty-five  of  the  *  best ' 
men  were  saved.  Saladin  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  the  news  of  the 
loss,  which  seriously  affected  the  prospect  at  Acre.*  On  the  7th  June 
Richard  anchored  off  Tyre,  Conrad's  men  refusing  to  allow  him  to  land. 
On  Saturday  8th  June  he  finally  disembarked  at  Acre.'^ 

*  31st  May,  Jtin.  201-203;  Ben.  P.,  II.  167;  Hoveden,  III.  no. 

*  Ben.  P.,  167,  168;  Hoveden,  in. 

'  Ben.  P.  and  Hovenden,  sup, ;  Jtin,,  204. 

^  See  the  long  account,  /tin.,  205-209.  Benedict,  168,  and  Hoveden,  112,  plac^  the 
action  a  day  later,  between  Tyre  and  Acre.  Cnf.  Saladin  *s  biographer  Bohadin  (Beha* 
ed-din)  (Palestine  Text  Society,  1879),  p.  249. 

*  //*«.,  311  ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  169. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

RICHARD  I.  {fontimed) 

A.s.  1191,  1191 

The  Crusade  Continued — Sitfjfi  KoA  Redaction  of  Acre — Mutocres  of  Prisoncn-' 
Advance  from  Acre — Battle  of  AnQf— Advance  to  Joppa  and  eTenluaUj  to  Beil 
Xuba  — Retirement  00  Ascalon 

GREAT  was  the  joy  in  the  Christian  camp  at  Acre  wheti,  after  a 
long  deadly  winter  the  King  of  England,  the  chivalrous  Lord  of 
the  Angevin  Empire,  at  last  made  his  appearance.  We  are  told  that  the 
very  earth  was  shaken  by  the  jubilant  acclamations  with  which  he  vras 
greeted;  while  at  night  all  the  Unes  were  illuminated.' 

The  siege  as  already  mentioned  had  been  courageously  undertaken  by 

'^  Guy  of  Lusignan  on  the  38th  August  1189;  with  the  support 

IJ'J^'*    of  the  Templars,   the   Hospitallers,  and  the  Pisans.*     Acre 

^    had  to  be  recovered  before  anything  else  could  be  attempted. 

It  was  the  only  safe  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  except  Tyre ;  and  it 

commanded  the  access  from  Tyre,  the  Christian  stronghold,  to  Jerusalem. 

Saladin  therefore  had  promptly  come  to  the  rescue,  besieging  the  besiegers. 

Conrad  of  Montferrat,  though  always  opposing  everything  done  by  Guy,  had 

found  it  necessary  to  join  the  siege;  and  apparently  had  remained  at  it 

till  his  marriage  with  Isabel ;  when  he  went  off  to  his  comfortable  quarters 

at  Tyre  (November  1 190) ;  leaving  the  men  who  were  fighting  to  win  him 

a  kingdom   to  perish  from   want.     From  November  to   the 

^^^~~j^  end  of   February   famine   was  added  to   the  pestilence   that 

was  already  raging.*     For  both  Conrad  was  held  responsible. 

'Curse  the  Marquis  and  die'  was  the  refrain  of  the  current  camp-song. 

Tunc  Marchisum  detestantur, 

Subtracto  Koiimine, 


'  "  Commota  est  tern  a  fremitu  "  ;  Itinerary,  zit,  213. 

'  See  the  letter,  Diceto,  II,  70. 

'  //inerary,  I2j ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  141 ;  Htwedtn  III.  6q, 
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O  tunc  plebis  vox  maledicentis 

Marchisi  perfidiam, 
Quod  non  curat  tabescentis 

Populi  miseriam.* 

The  arrival  of  a  big  corn-ship  saved  the  army  from   starvation.*     But 

the  Christians  could  only  just  hold  their  own  between  the  sallies  of  the 

garrison  from  within,  and  the  assaults  of  Saladin  from  without. 

The  mortality  down  to  the  time  of  Richard's  landing  may  be  gauged 

by  the  losses  suffered  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society.     Among 


DeatlL^  those  who  had  perished  were  Queen  Sybille  and  her  two 
daughters  by  Guy;  the  Patriarch  Heraclius;  Baldwin  of 
Canterbury  and  four  other  Archbishops;  some  twelve  Bishops  and 
Abbots ;  Frederic  Duke  of  Suabia ;  Counts  Philip  of  Flanders,  Theobald 
of  Blois,  Stephen  of  Sancerre,  Rotrou  III.  of  Perche,  John  of  Ponthieu, 
Roger  of  Apulia  (son  of  King  Tancred),  Erard  III.  of  Brienne,  William 
of  Ferrers  Earl  of  Derby ;  besides  some  forty  or  fifty  Knights  and  Barons 
of  high  degree,  including  the  ex-Justiciar  Ranulf  of  Glanville.* 

With   the  arrival  of  King  Philip*  more  active  operations  had  been 

'^  resumed.     But  the  dissensions  among  the  leaders  also  became 

more  virulent.     The  Marquis  came  back  with  Philip  to  keep 

him  on  his  side  ;  and  Guy  was  driven  over  to  Cyprus  to  beg  for  Richard's 

support.     With  the  King  of  England  at  his  back  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan, 

a  great   fire-eater,   impeached    the    Marquis   of   treason  and  desertion, 

challenging  him  to  mortal  combat.     But  Conrad  prudently  declined  the 

encounter.'    Then  Philip  started  a  fresh  question  by  demanding  from 

^  Richard  one  half  of  Cyprus  under  the  V^zelai  compact     Richard  retorted 

by  claiming  half  of  Artois,  a  fief  that  had  fallen  in  through  the  death  of 

Count  Philip  of  Flanders  (ist  June).'    Then,  hearing  that  Philip  had 

gained  great  popularity  by  allowing  three  gold  pieces  or  besants  a  month 

to  each  of  his  men-at-arms  (miliies)^  determined  not  to  be  outdone, 

Richard  proclaimed  an  offer  of  four  pieces  to  every  man  who  would  take 

-  service  with  him ;  whereupon  most  of  Philip's  artillerists  went  over  to  him.' 

^   The  Kings  however  very  wisely  agreed  to  join  forces,  so  as  to  unite  all 

the  Christian  contingents  in  one  host.     Philip  had  been  getting  engines 

ready  (peirariay  mangonelli)^  and  an  active  bombardment  began.      But 

before  matters  were  ready  for  an  assault   Richard  fell  ill,  of  a  local 

*  JtiH,y  125-127. 
»  Id,,  136. 

'  See  the  lisU:  Ben.  P.,  11.  147-149;  Hoveden,  III.  87-89;  Efip.  CatU,,  328,  329; 
//in.,  245  ;  and  notes  to  all. 

*  20th  April,  Ben.  P.,  169 ;  2 1st  April,  //in.,  213. 

*  //ifi,,  211,  212;  Ben.  P.,  il.  169,  170. 

'  Ben.  P.,  171 ;  and  for  Philip's  death,  168. 

^  Jtinerary,  213,  214;  Ben.  P.,  17a    On  the  Pipe  Roll,  8  John,  m.  9,  I  find  the 
besant  given  as  worth  two  shillings.    If  so,  Richard's  o6er  would  be  oaUf  ^^  «^  ^au^- 
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After  nearly  two  years  of  unremitting  efforts  the  Crusaders  had  made 
^  themselves  masters  of  Acre,  that  initial  step  towards  the  reconquest  of 

>  Palestine.       The    difficulties    attending    further    progress    soon    became 
apparent.     In   fact   their   first   entry    into  the   town    was  marked  by  an 

Richard  and  ^'^^oward  incident.  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  a  cousin  to  the 
^  the  Duke  Emperor,  and  "  an  enthusiastic  Crusader,"  on  taking  up 
of  Austria,  qy^rters  within  the  walls  hoisted  his  flag  as  an  independent 
Prince.  Richard  immediately  ordered  the  ensign  to  be  pulled  down. 
His  relations  with  the  Duke  must  have  been  seriously  affected  by  his 
treatment  of  Leopold's  kinsman,  the  Cyprian  Isaac.  Leopold  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  indignant ;  and  he  may  have  ventured  to  remonstrate.     Anyhow 

>  Richard   took  the  opportunity  of  showing  his  contempt  for  him.     The 
—  Duke — like  Achilles — retired  to  his  hut,  and  we  may  add,  lived  to  be 

revenged.^     Philip  likewise  shortly  declared  an  intention  of  leaving  the 

field.     His  health  had  suffered,  and  he  found  it  impossible  to  act  with 

Richard.     Then  Guy  and  Conrad  demanded  a  settlement  of 

ConnSu     ^^^^  rival  claims.     This  matter  was  smoothed  over  for  a  time 

by  a  compromise,  under  which  the  crown  was  continued  to 

'  Guy  during  his  life ;  the  reversion  being  settled  on  Conrad  and  Isabel ; 

Conrad  would  retain  Tyre  with  Sidon  and  Beirfit ;  while  Guy's  brother 

Geoffrey  would  receive  Joppa  and  Caesarea.* 

*    Philip  was  as  good  as  his  word.     At  the  end  of  the  month  he  sailed 

from  Acre  for  Tyre,*  taking  with  him  the  Marquis,  and  one- 

^^home^  half  of  the  prisoners.     A  considerable  part  of  his  following, 

however,  preferred  to  remain  under  the  lead  of  Hugh,  Duke  of 

Burgundy,  and  the  martial  Bishop  of  Beauvais.     But  Philip  before  leaving 

was  required  by  Richard  to  take  a  public  oath  that  he  would  keep  the 

jk  peace  with  him  and  his  during  his  absence.*     On  the  3rd  August  Philip 

left  Tyre  on  his  homeward  voyage  * ;  and  then  Richard,  who  wanted  to 

secure  the  whole  of  the  ransom,  sent  Hubert  Walter  to  Tyre  to  demand 

Philip's  half  of  the  hostages.     The  Marquis  Conrad,  who  had  them  in  his 

charge,  refused  to  surrender  them  to  the  Bishop  (5th-7th  August) :   but 

Hl8  CapUvBs  ^^  embassy  led   by   the    Duke   of  Burgundy    proved  more 

hronght     successful,  and  the  captives  were  brought  back  to  Acre  on  the 

*i2th  August.     But  meanwhile   a   month  from  the  12th  July 

had  expired,  and   the  time  had  come  when   the  True  Cross,   and   the 

*  See  Gervase,  I.  514 ;  R.  Dev.,  428 ;  M.  Paris,  Chron.  Maj.y  II.  384  ;  Ansbert,  ex- 
tracted Hoveden,  III.  cxl.  Ralph  of  Coggeshal  places  the  incident  at  Joppa,  p.  59. 
According  to  German  authorities  cited  by  Dr.  Pauli,  Geschichte  v,  England^  I.  234, 
the  final  rupture  between  Richard  and  the  Duke  only  took  place  in  the  following 
winter,  during  the  rebuilding  of  Ascalon. 

»  Ben  P.,  11.  182-184 ;  JUn„  235-237 ;  R.  Cogg.,  33,  34. 

'  31st  July,  Ben.  P.  185  ;  Hoveden,  111.  126;  ist  August,  ///».,  239. 

*  Ben.  P.,  184,  185 ;  Itin.,  238,  239.  »  Hoveden,  111.  126. 
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first  instalment  of  ransom  had  to  be  delivered.     According  to  the  Saracen 

■nak-dDwn  *'^c"""''  ^^  '^'^^  "^^'  seems  best  entitled  to  credit,   Saladin 

ofth*       had  accepted  the  capitulation;    and  the    Cross,    or  a  "con- 

OMdMlAtloiL  yj^^l^g  imiiaiion  of  it,"  had  been  shown    to  English   envtys 

in  his  camp.'     The  money  being  ready,  and  the  list  of  men   to  be  ce- 

^^^     livered    by    P.il.idin    having   been    verified,    Richard's    envoj-s 

AMonnt.     caint   on   ihc    iilh   Aufjiisl,  to  arrange   for  fuKilment.      Saladin 

then  explained  that  he  would  require  the  Christians  either  to 

deliver  all  their  captives  at  once,  on  receiving  hostages  for  the  uttimale 

release  of  the  rest  of  their  friends,  or  to  retain  their  captives,  on  giving 

hostages  for  their  ultimate  dismissal  when  all  the  instalments  of  nuisom 

had  been  paid.*    But  Richard  would  not  accept  either  altematiT&     After 

ten  days'  further  parley,  neither  side  giving  way,  the  Acre 

^JFjJJIg^  captives,   2600  in   number,*    were    taken  out,    in    sight   oi 

Satadin's  camp,  and  there  beheaded,  half  by  Richard's  men 

and  half  by  those  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     As  usual  a  few  men  good 

for  ransom  were  saved.*     Of  course  Saladin  retaliated. 

The  English  story  is  much  less  satisfactory.     We  are  told  that  Richard, 

on  the  r3th  August,  began  pressing  for  performance,  Saladin 

begging  for  an  extension  of  time;  that  on  the  14th  and  15th 

Richard  resumed  hostilities ;  that  on  the  16th  Saladin  failed 

to  attend  a  conference,  but  sent  envoys  to  say  that  he  could  not  carry  oui 

the  convention  ;  that  on  the  i8th  Richard  again  assaulted  Saladin's  camp  ; 

that  Saladin  then  butchered  his  captives;  that  Richard  heard  of  this  on 

the    iglh,  and  on  the  aoth  retahated.'     Of  this  version  we  may  remark 

that  with  all  its  chronological  exactness  it  contains  nothing  incompatible 

with    the  Saracen  account  of   the   negotiations ;   and    that   it    only    ruru 

directly  counter  to  it  on  the  point  of  the  prior  massacre  by  Saladin. 

On  the  aand  August  the  Crusading  host  began  moving  out  of  Acre,  u 

'  It  appears  that  the  Cross  when  taken  at  Hitiio  was  raounted  in  sold  and  set  will 
pearlt  and  pieciuus  stones.  It  was  sent  10  Baghdad,  «htre  the  Kaliph  buried  it  unde 
(he  ihrcshold  of  a  gate,  to  be  trodden  under  loot.  Yet  Bohadin  auerls  thai  the  Tni< 
Cross  was  shown  in  Saladin's  camp  at  Acre,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Damascus.  Fron 
■hence  it  is  said  Id  have  been  sent  lo  Constantinople  as  a  gift  to  the  Emperor  Isaac  Se 
Lane  Poole,  tup.  304. 

'  Bohadin,  270-274  ;  Poole,  sup.  305. 

■  So  Kichaid's  own  letter  (o  (he  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Horeden,  III.  131. 

*  2olh  Augusr,  Ben.  P..  II.  189 ;  Bohadin,  sup. 

*  See  Ben.  P.,  11.  l8S-igo,  abridged  by  Hoveden,  HI-  136-12S.  Tbii  accoanl  c 
course  musl  have  been  taken  from  the  diary  of  some  one  who  was  present.  But  it  i 
right  to  notice  thai  neither  the  aulhoi  of  the  Jtintrary  who  was  also  present,  no 
Richard  himself  in  his  leitec  (iu/.)>  not  any  other  of  our  writen,  makes  any  [dcTcnce  I 
any  previous  massacre  by  Saladin,  01  ofTers  any  excuse  lor  Ricbaid's  action.  One  an 
all  treat  the  case  as  one  of  pure  loililaty  law  ;  the  appointed  day  having  passed  wilhoi 
(he  stipulated  payment,  the  lives  ol  the  hostages  were  forfdied.  But  they  pass  over  th 
matter  rather  quickly. 
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undertake  its  march  on  Jerusalem.     The  two   Queens  with  the  h'ttle 

Cyprian  Princess  were  left  at  Acre,  which  had  been  refortified 

^^^^^  as  a  base  of  operations.      Bertram  of  Verdun  and  Stephen 

Longchamp  were  left  in  command.^    Richard's  plan  was  to 

advance  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Joppa,  so  as  to   have  the  fleet  in 

attendance.      On  the  23rd  the  Belus  was  crossed;  but  there  the  army 

rested  a  whole  day,  waiting  for  the  many  laggards  to  come  up.     The 

temptations  of  Acre,   we  are  told,   were  great  and  manifold.     On  the 

25th  August,  however,  the  army  accomplished  its  first  real  stage  of  some 

eight  miles  to  the  river  Kishon,  the  effort  rendering  two  nights' 

rest  necessary.      Saladin,  hovering  on  their  flanks,  had  already 


begun  his  attacks,  and  had  cut  off  part  of  the  baggage  train  in 
a  defile.     Richard  led  the  way,  with  his  banner  displayed  from  a  flagstaff 
mounted  on  wheels  and  another  standard.     The   Duke  of  Burgundy 
brought  up  the  rear.*     Resuming  on  the  27th,  they  took   five   days  to 
make  the  twenty  miles  to  Caesarea ;  but  there  fleet  and  army  joined  hands 
again  (31st  August).     Four  more  marches  brought  them  on  the  5th  of 
September  to  the  Roche  Taillke^  otherwise  the  Nahr  Falik  (*  River  of  the 
Cleft '),  about  six  miles  North  of  ArsQf  (Apollonia),*  where  the 
"^nv       enemy  were  reported  as  about  to  make  a  more  definite  stand. 
But    Saladin's    desultory    attacks    had    never    ceased;    his 
horsemen,  in  small  bodies,  would,  like  the  Parthians  of  earlier  times,* 
attack  boldly  whenever  they  saw  an  opportunity;   would  take  to  hasty 
flight  when  encountered ;  and  return  to  the  charge  the  moment  that  the 
BnfferlngB  P^'^suit    was    dropped.      The    sufferings    of    the    Crusaders 
of  the      throughout  from  heat,  fatigue,  want  of  transport,  and  want 
^^^'^**     of  supplies  had  been    intense.     The  country  had  been  de- 
vastated befoifehand  by  the  Sultan  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  pilgrims  were 
on  foot,  and  had  to  carry  everything  for  themselves.     But  the  pressure  of 
this  burden  was  lessened  by  a  system  of  reliefs,  one  half  of  the  infantry 
being  always  engaged  in  the  fighting  line  on  the  left,  and  the  other  half 
in  carrying  impedimenta  on  the  protected  right  by  the  sea-shore,  with 
alternate  turns  of  duty.*    But  numbers  kept  dropping  down  on  the  way 
to  die.    The  Templars  and  Hospitallers  again  were  in  despair  at  the 
number  of  horses  that  they  lost,  but  the  flesh  of  the  animals  provided  a 
welcome  supply  for  starving  pilgrims.' 

It  would  seem  that  Richard,  disconcerted  by  the  difficulties  that  sur- 
rounded him,  now  offered  to  treat     Saladin's  brother  Saphadin  came  to 

■  Ben.  P.,  II.  190 ;  //f«.,  247*  248. 

*  //fif.,  24&-252« 

'  See  Ardher,  CrusatU  of  /fick,,  146. 

*  **  Venis  animosam  equis  Partham,"  Horace,  Od.  I.  19. 

;•  Bohadio,  282. 

*  M'lf.,  252-259. 
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meet  him ;  but  the  Kii^i  demands  were  to  exotbitsitt  that  nodmig  oo 
be  done.'  Early  on  the  mmung<tf  the  7th  Sqttember  Riefaard  led  out 
men  to  fight  their  way  to  Arsflf,  a  distance  kA  nx  mile^  along  the  sea-sbo 
with  rolling  ground  and  a  range  of  mxided  hilla  at  a  diitai 
MtiM  of  some  three  miles  on  their  left.  The  forces  were  ""■**«i 
"*"''-  in  twelve  squadrons  (turma\  arranged  in  five  Uses  (ooi 
The  Templars  formed  the  van ;  next  came  the  Bretons  and  Angerii 
then  the  Poitevins  under  King  Guy ;  after  them  the  Normans  and  En^ 
in  charge  of  the  Standard ;  while  die  Hospitallers  broi^ht  up  the  re 
The  French,  under  Count  Henry  of  Champagne  and  the  Bishop 
Beauvais,  were  apparently  placed  as  a  wing  on  the  left  flank,  the  fla 
exposed  to  attack,  with  a  covering  body  of  infantry  outside  them  agai 
The  rear  likewise  was  closed  in  by  lines  of  archers  and  crossbowme 
The  ba(%age  train  marched  on  the  right,  along  the  shore.  We  are  told  tl 
the  cavalry  were  so  closely  packed  that  an  apple  could  not  have  &1] 
among  them  without  touching  horse  or  man.  The  whole  force  most  ha 
marched  as  a  solid  phalanx  of  cavalry,  shrouded  front,  flanks,  and  rear 
clouds  of  infantry.*  In  fact  this  apparently  had  been  their  formation 
alon^,  as  the  Saracen  Bobadin  gives  a  precisely  similar  account  of  th 
appearance  on  an  earlier  day.* 

Advancing  cautiously,  in  strict  order,  with  Richard  and  the  Duke 
^^       Burgundy  riding  up  and  down  to  direct  their  movements,  t 

toJ^triuT    ^■'""y  about  9  a.m.  (hora  tertia)  reached  the  place  where  t 

enemy  were  drawn  up  abreast  of  the  line  of  their  march,  not  1 

from  ArsOf,  et  ihe  foot  of  the  hills.     The  Saracens,  evidently  not  caring 

face  the  direct  impact  of  the  head  of  the  column,  had  left  it  room  enou 

to  pass,*  reserving  themselves  for  a  flank  attack.     At  a  signal  from  t 

Sultan  the  onslaught  began.     Down  came  the  wild  hordes 

Y23t  torrents  {more  aquarum  inundantivm) ;  first  Arabs  and  Turk 
then  Black  troops  from  the  Soudan  ;  then  Bedawin  from  i 
Desert,  only  a  shade  less  dusky  in  complexion  than  the  Soudane: 
Behind  these  pressed  on  the  more  regular  squadrons  of  cavalry,  wi 
countless  flags  and  banners ;  their  ardour  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  1 
wild  strains  of  barl>aric  music  from  horns,  trumpets,  pipes,  drums,  ai 
cymbals  played   by  regular  military   bands,  an  institution,  by  the   wa 

'  Lane  Poole,  suf.  313  ;  Bohadin,  387-239, 

'  "Come*  Hearicua  Campflnisi;  ciutodiu  igebat  >  parte  moDlana.  temper  obserraiu 
Ulere,  uteUilei  quoqae  pediin  ; "  /lin.,  a6l.     See  plan. 

■  "  Omnium  exlremi  sagittuii  et  balistarii  MdinaUtntar  extiemitfttem  exerdtus  a 
elude ntes  ;  "  //in.,  260,  2G1. 

'  See  again  Bohadin,  lufi, 

*  Bohadin,  2S2. 

'  "  Ab  execcitu  Sancenorum  protendebatur  exetdtns  Hotter  nsqne  ad  littora  maiii 
/Am.,  361. 
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apparently  new  to  the  Europeans.^  From  front  to  rear,  with  an  encircling 
line  two  miles  long,  the  enemy  hemmed  in  the  Christians ;  *  the  archery 
and  cross  bowmen  of  the  latter  replying  vigorously  to  the  hail   of  the 

Pressure  on  ^'^^"^X's  darts  and  arrows.  But  the  attack  gradually  concen- 
Cliristian  trated  itself  on  the  Christian  rear,  where  the  infantry  were 
^^"^  obliged  to  march  backwards  with  their  faces  to  the  enemy.^ 
It  should  be  noted  that  even  the  foot  soldiers  were  not  without  protection 
against  arrows,  most  of  them  being  provided  with  hauberks  and  gambesons 
or  wambais,  long  padded  coats  coming  down  to  the  knees,*  while  the 
Moslem  wore  little  or  no  defensive  armour.*  •  The  armour  of  the  mounted 
men-at-arms,  of  course,  was  quite  impenetrable,  but  many  of  them  as  usual 
had  their  horses  disabled,  and  were  reduced  to  marching  on  foot.  The 
running  fight,  however,  was  kept  up  under  very  great  difficulties,  the  heat 
being  excessive,  and  the  advance  at  last  was  reduced  to  a  mere  crawl.® 
Many  of  the  Emirs  discarded  their  horses  to  grapple  with  the  Hospitallers 
on  foot.  At  last  the  latter,  finding  the  pressure  on  their  rear  intolerable, 
applied  to  Richard  for  leave  to  charge.  But  he  refused,  ordering  them 
still  to  keep  their  ranks.  The  march  was  continued,  the  irresistible 
column  still  forging  slowly  ahead,  till  'he  infantry  of  the  van  began  to  enter 
the  woods  and  gardens  of  ArsQf.'  Again  the  Grand  Master  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  repel  his  assailants.  *  Good  Master,*  quoth  the  King,  *  endure 
yet  awhile  ;  I  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once.'  According  to  the  Chaplain, 
Richard  had  a  plan  which  if  carried  out  would  have  led  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  enemy.®  «To  us  it  seems  as  if  Richard  as  heretofore 
wished  to  accomplish  his  day's  march  without  risking  any  general  engage- 
ment. With  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  force,  and  the  unlikelihood 
of  any  reinforcements  coming  out  from  Europe,  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
^^        men.     But  the  Hospitallers  could  no  longer  be  kept  in  hand. 

Hospitalleri  Two  of  their  number  broke  away,  shouting  *  Saint  George, 

cbarge.     Saint  George  ! '  and  then,  wheeling  about,  plunged  headlong 

among  the  enemy  in  their  rear.     Of  course  their  brethren  dashed  after 

them  ;  and  then  the  bulk  of  the  army,  rank  after  rank,  followed  suit,  all 

'  See  the  expression  "ad  hoc  deputati  (sc.  viri)  proeibant.'*  *Men  especially  told  off 
for  the  duty.'    Id.  262. 

'  "  Et  a  parte  maris  et  terrse  solid  ions,  ...  a  duobus  circumquaque  milliariis,**  etc. ; 
Id.,  263. 

•  Id.,  263,  264,  267. 

^  See  Lane  Poole,  supra,  310.  Bohadin  says  that  he  saw  Christians  marching  with 
many  arrows  sticking  in  them,  but  that  his  people  could  not  withstand  the  cross-bow  bolts* 

•  //f«.,  247. 

'  **  Potius  viam  carpendo  quam  eundo ; ''  Id.,  264,  265. 

^  See  Bohadin,  290,  also  Richard's  letter  to  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Hoveden,  III. 
131,  from  both  of  which  it  appears  that  the  Christians  did  not  chaige  till  their  van  had 
reached  Arsuf. 

•  See  //««.,  265-268. 
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bot  tbe  An^ki-Namun  force  who  tud  Kt  rebua  their  position  round  Ibc 

SOiKlanl.1     Bat  Richard  hin»dr  *as  not  le  be  kept  oui  of  the  scrimntage, 

_^^^     and  he  and  bis  personal  staff  were  quickly  in  the  forefroni,  cntling 

lUif       dQwn  the  enem;'  righi  and  lefL*     Half  a  mile  of  ground,  ve 

Me  told,  «as  soon  covered  with  corpsei.     As  seen  by  Richard'i 

clnplain,  die  nan  to  whom  ve  owe  the  namttive  of  the  Iliiurary,  who  wn 

'doobden  poaied  by  tbe  Standard,  the  principal  feature  of  tbe  action  wu 

tbe  culling  nffof  the  Saracen  wing  that  enveloped  the  Christian  rear,  who 

were  driven  down  to  tbe  sea  xnd  snnibiUled.*     But  Bobadin,  the  Sarxcen 

^^        writer,  with  «  fuller  view  iA  the  battte-field  obtained  frooi  the 

—www     herghts.  saw  the  whoJe  of  their  line  from  right  to  left  fljiog 

*•»■**     befiX  ■:■■•:  r-r;.r--:r,   v■.^<    :.       W   „  r .    ■  .f  -^.l-Ji-t,  ihe  Crusaden 

drew  rein,  ajkI  Ia^-^.  i^  .1^.^,  -.n^..uin/fi  u>b  -uu.t,  lj-^-^uhu  i<jrc«  resumed 

tbe  offensive.*     Saladin's  nephew,  Taki-ed-din,  with  a  body  of 

^ySf**  picked  men,  fell  on  the  Anglo-Norman  contingent  in  charge 

of  the  StaTMlard,  and  surrounded  them.     They  were  reduced 

to  tbe  utmost  straits  until  rescued  by  William  des  Banes,  Richard's  okl 

antagonist.     Richard  himself,  in  the  intoxicati<»i  of  battle,  was  in  wild 

pursuit  of  the  enemy  along  the  slopes  of  the  bills.     His  action,  however, 

may  have  effected  a  diversion  by  taking  Taki-ed-din  in  the  rear.*    Twice 

A^anin  ^'^'"f  ''  *<^'i't'  seem,  the  Crusaders  had  to  charge  along  tbe 

aadacalB  line,  before  the  enemy  were  sufBciently  repelled    to  allow  of 

"*•***"'**'■  their  resuming  their  march.*    Finally,  however,  the  column 

was  reformed,  and  ArsQf  was  entered  in  safety.     But  the  tents  could  not 

be    pitched    without   yet   another   final   attack    that    Richard 

^^^      himself  had  to  assist    in   repelling.^     The  chief  loss  on  the 

Christian  side  was  that  of  the  Fleming  James  of  Avesnes,  a  verj' 

distinguished  warrior,  who  at  one  time  had  been  in  command  of  the  army 

at  the  siege  of  Acre.     The  Saracens  however  likewise  only  admitted  the 

death  of  one  Emir  of  the  first  rank." 

On  the  9th  September,  after  a  well-earned  Sunday   of  rest    at   ArsQf, 

the   Crusaders   resumed   their   march ;   and    next  day    found 

2lj^JJ^    themselves   revelling  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Joppa, 

amidst  pomegranates,    figs,   and   grapes.*     The   coast    march 

bad  been  accomplished ;  but  at  a  rate  of  progress  that  augured  badly 

'  See  /C/d.,  373,  and  Richard's  own  letter  iufm,  where  he  My*  that  on  the  Christiati 
liHe.  only  4  turma  were  eiig.iged ;  his  lurma,  1  like  it,  correspooding  to  Ihe  atiei  of  the 

•  IHn.,  368-372. 

'  See  page  369.  »heie  he  deMiibe*  the  Fxnch  h  driiring  tbe  enemy  "  vemu  maritimi 
a  parte  nnitira."  He  also  slatei  that  tbe  mardiing  order  wai  inverted  in  the  battle,  ibe 
ntt  ranks  engB^ng  6rst.        <  Lane  Poole,  supm,  319  ;  Bofaadin. 

>  /Ax.,  171-274.        *  Bohadio,  291.        '  //in.,  374. 

■  Id.,  Lane  Poole,  ih/.,  323.        *  IHn.,  181,  38a. 
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for  the  future;   nineteen   days  having  been  required   for  an  advance   of 
little  more  than  sixty  mites.     Moreover,  when  the  next  step  to  be  taken 
came  under  discussion,  great  differences  of  opinion  declared  themselves. 
Richard  wished  to  seize  Ascalon  which  was  being  demolished  by  Saladin  ;' 
but  the  French  insisted  on  repairing  Joppa.    Some  three  weeks 
were  devoted  to  that  work ;    and    then,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  an  advance  on  Jerusalem  was  ordered ;  and  the  forces  were 
taken  out  to  a  place  called    the   Casal  of  St.    Habakkuk,  apparently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lydda.'     During   its  short  stay  there,  the  army 
nearly  suffered  an  irretrievable  loss  through  the  capture  of  its  commander- 
in-chief     Richard  having  gone  out  hawking  with  a  slender  escort,  and 
Mum        g^**'"8  tired,    dismounted    in  a  cool   spot   to   take   a   siesta, 
Sm»p«  of    when  he  was  surrounded  and  set  upon  by  the  enemy ;  and 
**"  ""*■    in  fact  only  owed  his  escape  to  the  devotion  of  one  William 
des  Preaux,  who  surrendered  himself  as  the  King  of  England,  and  enabled 
the  real  Richard  to  escape.* 

But  now  Richard  found  that  the  numbers  prepared  to  advance  were 
quite  insufficient,  and  that  he  must  fall  back  on  Joppa  to  reorganise  his 
forces.     Moreover,  two  trips  to  Acre  WCTe  found  necessary  for  the  purpose, 
one  undertaken  by  King  Guy;  the  other  by  Richard  in  person.*     In  fact, 
NeEntutloiw  ^''^^*'''*>  '^^°  ^^^  begun  to  entertain  misgivings  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  campaign,  was  pressing  Saladin  with  n^o- 
tiations  for  the   surrender  of  Palestine;    while  the  Marquis  had  opened 
counter  negotiations  with  the  Sultan,  offering  to  recover  Acre 
intrlgDM.    ^°^    ''''^'    °"    condition    of    receiving     Sidon    and     Beirftt,* 
Richard's  voyage  to  Acre    was   clearly  undertaken   to  guard 
against  this  intrigue,  as  he  removed  Berengaria  and  Johanna  from  Acre, 
bringing  them  with  him  to  Joppa.* 

On  the  31st  October  a  fresh  start  was  made,  the  army  encamping  at 

Yazdr,  four  miles  from  Joppa,  while  advanced  posts  were  being  fortified 

at  places  designated  as  '  the  Casal  of  the  Plains,'  and  '  the 

•  Casal  of  Maen,'  perhaps  Beit  Dejan  and  Saferiyeh  on  the  road 

to  Lydda,'     But  the  army  did  not  get  beyond  those  places 

till  the  15th  November,  when  a  further  advance  of   a  few  miles  was 

made  to  Ramleh.     Saladin,  who  never  ceased  to  watch  and 

toBamlalL  ^^^f^Q^t   them,    at    their   advance   to    Ramleh   fell   back   on 

Latrfin  ;  and  from  thence  again  to  Jerusalem.*      On  the  8tb  December 

'  See  BohodiD,  396-298. 

<  /tin.,  385.     For  the  locality  lee  Bishop  Stobbs'  note. 

>  Jtin.,  3S6-289;  Bohodin,  301,  303  ;  Hoveden,  III.  133. 

*  Jlitt.,  3S6.        *  Bohadin,  397,  30].        *  Itin.,  suf. 
J  /tin.,  389.  390,  ind  notei ;  Bohadin,  307,  308. 

*  Jtin,  390, 197,  298,  and  notes ;  LaliAa,  otheiwise  Netroao,  othecwiae  Tormi  o(  the 
Knights,  liesa  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Beit  Nuba. 
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the  army  wenl  into  winter  quarters  round  Ramlch  ;  while  Richard  w 

the  advance  guard  estalilished  himself  for  Christmas  at  Laui 

^J^^    The  army  is  described  as  suffering  frum  insufficient  suppti 

incessant  skirmishing  attacks,  and  heavy  rains.' 

Meanwhile  the  diplomatic  struggle  went  on.     While  at  YazQr,  Richj 

had   again    demanded    the    cession    of  all    Palestine.*     After    a  while 

came   forward    with   the    amazing    offer   to    marry   his   sister    Jeanne 

Saladin's    brother    Saphadin,    if   the    Sultan    would     set 

^^J^^  Jerusalem  on  them.  Saladin,  treating  the  proposal 
seriously  meant,  agreed  to  consider  it,  and  laid  it,  togeih 
with  the  rival  offers  of  the  Marquis,  before  his  Council  The  Em, 
declared  in  favour  of  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  England  as  against  oi 
with  the  Marquis ;  and  then  Richard  had  to  explain  that  there  we 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  marriage;  that  the  lady  being 
widow,  the  Pope  would  have  to  be  consulted  (in  fact  she  had  refusi 
to  marry  a  Moslem),  and  so  he  now  suggested  the  hand  of  his  niet 
Eleanor  of  Brittany,  who  was  unmarried  and  his  ward.  Saladin  answen 
curtly  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  change  of  woman  nothing  more  nei 
be  said  about  the  matter,  and  there  it  ended.*  The  only  result 
the  negotiations  was  to  create  suspicion  against  Richard  in  the  mim 
of  the  Crusaders,  Saladin  having  been  careful  to  cultivate  him  wi 
presents  and  delicate  attentions.* 

Once  more,  in  the  last  days  of  the  year  (i8lh-3ist  December),  the  arn 

was  set  in  order,  and  a  march  of  a  few  miles  to  Beit  Nuba*  was  accoi 

plished  in  terrible  weather.     Everything  was  soaked  with  rai 

B«i?h^m!'  *^  biscuit  (panis  biicodui)  and  other  provisions  were  spoilec 
the  tent-poles  blown  away.  But  the  pilgrims  could  conso 
themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  the  Ho 
Sepulchre,  almost  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City.  Saladin's  army  was  s 
utterly  worn  out*  that  a  prompt  attack  on  Jerusalem  would  certainly  hai 
been  successful.  But  the  Syrian  Franks  were  not  so  much  anxious  I 
capture  Jerusalem  as  to  detain  the  Crusaders  in  Palestine  till  their  oh 
possessions  had  been  recovered.  They  urged  that  they  had  not  me 
enough  to  hold  both  Jerusalem  and  the  line  of  communications  to  ih 
coast.  To  the  utter  mortification  of  Richard  and  most  of  the  pilgrim 
a  council    of  war   held   on   the   13th  January,'    1192,  decided  that  th 

'  //IB.,  igS,  J99 ;  Hoveden,  III.  174,  175,  and  notes  ;  Botiadui,  3*?. 

'  Bohadiii,  308.        '  Bohadin,  3io-3t2,  317,  3JO-336. 

'  Itin.,  396,  397.  -Saphadin  and  Kichaid  had  a  most  friendly  meeting  on  il 
Sih  November,  td.,  and  Buhadin,  310. 

*  For  ihe  advance  guard  at  Lalrun  the  distance  would  be  three  10  four  miles  ;  for  Lh 
main  body  al  Ramleh  seten  lo  ei^ht  miles.        '  Bohadin,  197,  328 ;  Itin.,  309. 

'  Hoveden,  III.  179.  Richard  however  had  a  Tew  days  before  paid  a  visit  to  Joppi 
as  he  seated  a  charter  there  on  Ihc  loth  January  1193  ;  Calntd^- of  Dfcumtnts  {yt-o^xoA 
103.  «04- 
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reoccupation  of  Ascalon  was  the  fiist  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand.'    With 

heavy  heaits,  the  army  retraced  their  steps  to  Ramleh.     After 

^J^^^  a  pause  of  a  week  or  so  there,  Richard  with  the  Duke  of 

Burgundy  and  Henry  of  Champagne,   led  a  reduced  host 

to  Ibelin  (now  Yebneh  or  Jamnia) ;  and  from  thence,  next  day,  to  Ascalon 

(23nd  January?).'    There  they  established  themselves  within  the  walls  of 

the  dismantled  and  depopulated  city.* 

'  Hit!.,  303-309. 

'  So  the  Hiilery  tfjermalim  died  by  Bisbop  Stubla  /«».,  31a.    The  Itinerary  iuelf 
places  the  mtrch  from  Ramleh  to  Aicalon  00  the  19th  and  loch  January. 
*  JliH.,  309-311,  and  Hoveden,  M/rw. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

RICIURD  t.  (tVlUtHUtdi 

A.D.    II90-II9I 

ABiirs  in  England— Longcbamp's  Admloiitiuion — Contentioii  with  John — Contentioi 
with  ArchlMthop  GeoETrey — Colition  agunsl  Loogchamp — Grant  of  Mnnicipa] 
Incoiporation  to  City  of  Loadan— Depo»ilioo  and  Banbhincnl  of  Longchanp 

RICHARD  on  taking  his  departure  from  England  for  the  Cnisade, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  left  as  his  chief  represenutive  his  Chancelioi 
William   of   Loogchamp    Bishop    of   Ely,  whose    position   was   fuithei 
.enhanced   by  the  receipt  of  a   Legatine    Commission   from 
it  Clement    III.      Ix>ngchamp,   making  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
■  tunities,    ruled   England   without   opposition,  but   with    evet' 
increasing  unpopularity,  for  many  months.     A  rival  potentate  appeared  on 
the  scene  when  Ear!  John  came  back,   presumably  at  some 
SfffSim    t™^  '"  '  '9°'  *o  enjoy  the  magnificent  appanage  so  unwisely 
conferred  upon  him  hy  Richard.^     His  rank,  wealth,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  housekeeping  soon  gained  him  popularity.    Between  John 
and  the  Legate  there  was  no  ill-feeling  to  begin  with ;  in  fact  Longchamp 
as  Legate  had  absolved  John  from  his  oath  of  absence.*     But  men  with 
grudges  against  the  Chancellor  soon  began  to  look  to  John  as  a  rallying 
point.      A  coolness  ensued  when    it    became   known  that   Richard    had 
declared  Arthur  of  Brittany  his  heir,  and  that  Longchamp,  in  accordance 
with  his  master's  wishes,  was  in  correspondence  with  the  King  of  Scots  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  his  grand-nephew  the  young  Count.' 
yj^jj^^  John  considered  himself  the  heir,  and  indeed  something  more, 
Richard's   return   being   generally  considered  very  doubtful.' 
We  hear  of  a  conference  between  John  and  Longchamp  held  at   Win- 
chester on  the  a4th  March  1191,  as  if  the  two  were  already  more  or  less  at 
variance.     The  matters  under  discussion  included  the  delicate  question 

'  Sm  above,  363,  265,  375. 

•  So  GinOdut,  1. 86. 

•  W.  Newburgb,  I.  335,  336;   Chron.  Melrose,  ad.   1191.     Arthur's  mother   waj 
daughter  of  Conan  b;  Margaret  of  ScotUod,  William's  siitei. 

•  W.  Newb.,  I.  337  338  i  R-  DeWies,  406. 

m 
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of  the  custody  of  certain  castles ;  also  a  question  as  to  pecuniary  allow- 
ances to  John  from  the  royal  Treasury.^  On  the  27th  April  Walter  of 
Coutances  landed  at  Shoreham,'  with  the  letters  authorising  him  and  the 
Regency  Council  to  overrule  Longchamp's  proceedings  if  his  conduct 
should  seem  unsatisfactory.*  But  the  Archbishop  soon  found  that  the 
man  to  be  feared  was  not  the  Chancellor  but  the  brother ;  and  so  he 
refrained  from  publishing  his  instructions,  giving  instead  a  cautious 
support  to  Longchamp  as  against  the  questionable  proceedings  of  Earl 
John.*  No  collision  occurred  till  towards  Midsummer,  when  John  and 
the  Chancellor  fell  out  about  the  case  of  Gerard  of  Camville.  This  man, 
the  son  of  Richard's  naval  commander,  being  in  right  of  his  wife  Nicholaa 
de  la  Haye  Constable  of  Lincoln  Castle,  had  purchased  from  the  King  the 
Sheriffdom  of  the  county  in  addition.  But  it  was  a  recognised  principle  of 
administration  that  the  control  of  the  county  and  the  castle  should  never 
be  left  in  the  same  hands.  Camville  also  laboured  under  the  imputation 
of  having  harboured  men  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Jews  at  the  fair 
of  Stamford.^  Longchamp,  in  pursuance  of  his  system  of  revoking  the 
King's  improvident  grants,  having  first  deprived  the  man  of  the  sheriffdom,* 
now  called  on  him  to  surrender  the  castle  also.  In  this  extremity  Cam- 
ville appealed  to  John,  who  ordered  the  Chancellor  to  reinstate  Camville. 
Both  parties  at  once  prepared  to  draw  the  sword.  Longchamp 
^"^^^^•"^  called  out  levies,  and  sent  abroad  for  mercenaries ;  while  Roger 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore  enlisted  Welshmen  on  behalf  of  John.^ 
The  Chancellor  marched  against  Mortimer,  and  by  the  promptness  and 
vigour  of  his  action  reduced  him  to  submission,  and  banished  him  from 
England  for  three  years.  From  Wigmore  Longchamp  advanced  to 
Lincoln,  where  the  Lady  Nicholaa  had  made  ready  to  stand  a  siege.®  But 
meanwhile  John,  through  the  connivance  of  underlings  in  charge,  had 
been  allowed  to  take  possession  of  Nottingham  and  Tickhill,  castles  that 
had  l)een  intentionally  withheld  from  him.*  A  conflict  between  John  and 
the  Chancellor  was  averted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  persuaded 
Longchamp  to  drop  the  siege  of  Lincoln,  and  meet  the  Earl  in  conference. 
Both  came  to  Winchester,  the  appointed  place,  at  the  head  of  regular 
armies.     On  the  28th  July  their  mutual  complaints  were  considered  in  an 

'  R.  Devizes,  402.     In  confirmation  of  this  writer's  authority  Mr.  Round  points  oat 
that  Longchamp  was  at  Winchester  on  the  28th  March,  Epp,  Cant,^  327. 

*  R.  Diceto,  II.  90,  reading  the  corrected  date  *<  V.  Kal.  MaU  "  for  <<  V.  Kal.  Jum." 
Gervase,  however,  places  his  return  about  Midsummer,  I.  497. 

'  See  Diceto,  II.  91 ;  Giraldus,  IV.  400;  and  above,  29a 

*  R.  Dev.,  406.  *  See  Hove  den,  III.  242. 

*  See  W.  Newb.,  I.  388,  and  especially  the  later  treaty ;  Hoveden,  III.  135. 
'   R.  Devizes,  407,  409. 

*  Alter  Midsummer,  Ben.  P.,  II.  207  ;  Genrase,  I.  497.    Longchamp  waa  at  Lincoln 
on  the  8th  July  ;  Round,  Communs  of  LandoHt  214. 

'  Ben.  P.,  II.  207,  232  ;  R.  Devitts,  406, 407  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  338. 
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assembly  that  might  be  described  as  a  Grand  Council,'  Through  Iht 
eflbrts  of  the  Aichbishop  and  oihers  a  pacification  was  arranged  on  Ictdis 
conciliatory  to  John,  while  the  King's  interests  were  carefully  safe-gitarded, 
John  was  required  lo  raake  a  formal  surrender  of  Nottingham 
p»m^MDn.  ='"<'  Tickhill  to  the  Archbishop  on  behalf  of  the  King ; 
Nottingham  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Wilham  M.irshal 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Tickhill  to  be  virtually  restored  to  John,  by 
being  left  under  the  charge  of  William  of  Wenneval  or  Wendiwall 
one  of  his  followers  j  all  other  castles  connected  with  John's  posses- 
sions in  England  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  King's  sworn  men; 
Camville  to  be  reinstated  in  his  sheriffdom  \  and  bis  whole  case  submitted 
to  legal  trial,  John  pledging  himself  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 
No  reference  was  made  to  the  question  of  the  succession ;  but  we  have  an 
interesting  testimony  to  the  appreciation  of  Henry  II, 's  legislation  in  a 
declaration  that  no  freeholder  should  be  disseised  by  the  King's  Justices 
or  Ministers  except  by  process  of  law,  in  accordance  with  the  l^ttmate 
assizes  of  the  realm.' 

That  the  Magnates,  though  anxious  to  consult  John's  feelings,  were  not 
disposed  to  abet  him  in  his  ulterior  designs  appears  not  only  from  the 
terms  of  the  pacification,  hut  also  from  the  fact  that  the  sureties  for  Long- 
champ  included  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Salisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Herts  while 
no  Baron  of  iirst  rate  position  signs  for  John.' 

It  would  seem  that  John  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  these  terms,  and 
refused  to  disarm,  and  that  Longchamp  considering  his  own  unpopularity 
thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate  the  Earl  by  further  concessions, 
A  treaty  of  arbitration,  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  was 
not  a  party,  was  entered  into,  with  the  result  that  Longchamp 
agreed  to  make  friends  with  Camville  ;  to  allow  John  to  retain  Nottingham 
as  well  as  Tickhill,  and  support  him  against  Arthur  as  heir  to  the  throne,'* 
The  excitement  of  these  events  had  hardly  subsided,  when  a  fresh  storm 
burst  The  King's  brother  Geoffrey,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been 
consecrated  as  Archbishop  of  York  at  Tours  on  the  18th  August  (ti9i), 

'  R.  Devizei,  40S,  409. 

*  See  ihe  treaty  Huvcd.,  Itl.  13J,  given  without  dale,  which  I  take  from  R,  Devizes, 
408.  ■  Hoved.,  sup. 

*  Anguxt-Septembei.  See  R.  Devtiei,  409,  410,  where  IhiE  treaty  is  %viKn  as  the 
ontcoroc  of  the  roeeling  of  xSth  July,  but  with  Ihe  insensate  date  of  aS'li  ^9^  <V-  KaI. 
Mail).  See  also  W.  Newb.,  t.  3J9,  and  Gervase,  [.  497,  49S,  who  agree  as  to  two 
treaties  between  John  and  Longchamp,  both  executed  after  the  si^e  of  Lincoln.  It  wilt 
be  seen  that  I  agree  wilh  Mr.  Round  in  holding  the  treaty  in  Deviies  as  later  than  the 
one  in  Hoveden  (Communi,  etc.,  ^\^\.  BUhop  Stubbs  accepting  the  treaty  in  Devizes  as 
really  executed  on  25th  April  was  obliged  to  place  the  seiiure  of  Nottingham  and  Tickhill 
in  the  spring,  and  to  suggest  two  sieges  of  Lincoln,  one  in  the  spring,  Ihe  other  after 
Midsummer  (Hoveden,  III.,  Ivii.,  Iviii.  ;  and  134,  note).  But  there  is  no  allq;atiati  of 
more  than  one  siege  of  Lincoln  in  any  writer,  and  the  recorded  siege  dearly  fell  after 
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and  had  received  his  Pall  at  the  same  time.^     As  the  Pope's  order  for  his 

.  .       consecration  had  to  all  appearance  been  issued  with  Richard's 

OeoArey     approval*  he  might  well  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  return  to 

coming.     England,  and  had  lost  no  time  in  announcing  his  intention  of 

so  doing.     Longchamp,  who  was  confident  that  he  had  the  King's  mind, 

was  equally  prompt  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  his  landing,  and  even 

^       ,^       before  Geoffrey's  consecration  had  sent  warnins:s  to  the  Sheriffs 

OppOBltlOXI  ^ 

to  his       not  to  allow  him  to  set  foot  in  England.'     When  Geoffrey  was 

T^niiin^.     ,.gpQrted  to  be  on  his  way  Longchamp  wrote  to  the  Countesses  of 

Flanders  and  Boulogne  to  forbid  his  travelling  through  their  territories  ;  and 

in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  Countess  of  Flanders  Geoffrey  had 

to  relinquish  the  favourite  passage  from  Witsand,  and  sail  from  Boulogne. 

He  entered  Dover  harbour  on  the  14th  September.*     As  his  household 

had  landed  on  the  previous  day,  the  authorities  were  in  waiting  for  him. 

Dover  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  Matthew  of  Clares,  who  was  married  to 

Longchamp's  sister  Richaut.     She  being  in  charge  at  the  time  ordered  the 

Archbishop  to  be  arrested ;  but  he,  disguising  himself  before  landing,  and 

then   mounting  a  horse  made  his  way  to  the   Priory  of  St. 

Banc^LOT    ^^''^•'^'s  ^"^  ^^^  sanctuary.     A  message   then  came  down 

from  the  castle  requiring  him  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 

to  Richard  and  Longchamp.     With  his  usual  hot-headedness  he  answered 

that  *  he  would  give  the  Chancellor  the  traitor's  doom  that  he  deserved/' 

An  alternative  offer  of  permission  to  leave  the  kingdom  was  rejected  with 

B  tis      equal  scorn.     For  days  he  was  besieged;  at  last  on  the  i8th 

dra^^ed     of  September  a  party  of  soldiers  dragged  him  from  the  altar 

from  it     where  he  was  sitting,  cross   in   hand,  and  marched  him  off 

to  the  castle  with  the  greatest  indignity.* 

Midsummer,  in  immediate  sequence  on  Longchamp*s  attack  on  Mortimer,  and  the 
seizures  of  Nottingham  and  Tickhill,  the  whole  forming  one  series  of  connected  events. 
Lastly  Mr.  Round  has  disposed  of  the  supposed  meeting  at  Winchester  on  25th  April  by 
showing  that  on  the  day  before  Longchamp  was  at  Cambfidge  {Commune^  214).  In 
further  support  of  the  view  that  there  were  two  treaties  between  John  and  Longchamp,  I 
may  point  to  the  fact  that  Benedict,  IL  208,  and  W.  Newburgh,  L  389,  in  their  accounts 
of  these  affairs  both  represent  Longchamp  as  promising  to  support  John's  claim  to  the 
throne,  of  which  there  is  no  word  in  the  treaty  in  Hoveden. 

'  Diceto,  IL  96  ;  Ren.  P.,  II.  209.        ^  See  above,  290. 

'  See  bis  orders  to  the  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  dated  30th  July ;  Girald.  IV,  389  ;  Diceto, 
IL  96.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  audacity  of  th:  man,  that  Longchamp,  still  being  or 
styling  himself  Papal  Legate,  orders  the  seizure  of  any  letters  from  the  Pope.  His 
original  commission  expired  with  the  death  of  Clement  III.  ;  Celestine  renewed  it,  at  a 
date  not  yet  ascertained.  But  on  the  5th  May,  before  it  could  well  have  been  renewed, 
Longchamp,  as  Legate,  consecrated  Robert  Fitz  Ralph  to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
Diceto,  II.  89.         «  Giraldus,  IV.  387,  388  ;  Diceto,  II.  96. 

*  **  Nihil  aliud  facturum  nisi  quod  proditori  regis  .  .  .  faciendum  erat  *' ;  Giraldus. 

•  Giraldus,  IV.  388-392  {Vita  Galfredi)  ;  Diceto,  11.  9S  ;  Ben.  P.,  IL  aio,  211  ; 
R.  Devizes,  411,  412 ;  Gervase,  I.  504,  $05. 
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Reports  of  this  outrage  created  an  immense  sensation,  liringing  tc^ethn 

all  who  bore  any  ill-will   to  the  Chancellor-     The  bishops  and  clergi 

naturally  took  the  lead  in  action.     Hugh  of  Lincoln  excommunicated  all 

concerned;  while   Richard  fit/,  Nigel   of    London  and  John  of  Norwich 

prtssed    Longchamp   for  the  immedinte    liberation   of  the  Archbishop.' 

In    vain  he  protested  that    his  orders  had   been   exceeded' 

■•!g5/^    After  eight  days'  detention,  Geoffrey  on  the  i6th  of  Sept<:m)jer 

was  allowed  to  leave  the  castle  and  to  return  to  St.  Manin's; 

but  he  was  required  to  pledge  himself  to  come  to  London  to  submit  ho 

case  to  the  bishops  and  barons  In  council.     From  St.  Martin's 

^J^^    he  went  to  Canterbury,  and  so  on  lo  London,  where   Bishop 

Richard  received  him  in  procession  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  lod 

of  October.* 

Hugh    of    Nonanl,     Bishop  of    Coventry,   at   one    time  a    friend  to 

Longchamp,    but    now   a    bitter  enemy,*   seeing   the   "  greatness   of  the 

opportunity,"  hastened  to  Lancaster  where  John  was,  and  brought  him 

to  Marlborough  to  concert  measures  against  Longchamp.     The  support 

of    the   Earl    of    Pembroke,    William    Brewer,   and    Geoffrey    fitz    Peter, 

membersi  of  the    Regency  Council,  having  been  secured,  as 

^^J^     well  as   that  of  their  coadjutor  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 

John  issued  invitations  to  a  Grand  Council,  to  be  held  on 

the  5th  of  October  on  the  bridge  of  the  Lodden  between  Reading  and 

Windsor.' 

When  the  day  came,  Longchamp  started  for  the  conference,  but  getting 
alarmed  at  the  reports  of  the  forces  gathered  to  meet  him,  turned  back  to 
Windsor,  requesting  a  meeting  nearer  that  place.  The  sitting  therefore 
had  to  be  held  without  him.  It  would  seem  that  Geoffrey  produced  letters 
from  the  King  authorising  bis  return  ;  and  that  Waher  of  Coutances  pro- 
duced his  Messina  instructions,  apparently  till  then  suppressed,  empowering 
TjMiwihawin  ^'^'^  """^  ^^  Regency  Council  to  control  Loi^champ's  action, 
to  be  Walter  ended  by  moving  the  deposition  of  Longchamp,'  Next 
dipoHiL  jjiy  being  a  Sunday,  the  Prelates  quartered  at  Reading  for  the 
conference  turned  the  opportunity  to  account  by  publicly  excommunicating 
all  concerned  in  the  arrest  of  Geoffrey,  including  two  of  Longchamp's 
agents  by  name.  The  Chancellor,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  hopes  of 
breaking  up  the  confederacy,  sent  men  to  make  private  offers  to  John,  but 
without  success.^    On  the  Monday,  the  assembled  dignitaries  moved  from 

'  Gitaldus,  IV,  393,  394  ;  GefTa&e,  I.,  505-507. 
'  Epp.  Cant.,  344,  345. 

•  Diceto,  II-,  97.  98;  Giraldus,  IV.,  395.  396. 

'  R.  Devizes,  415.     For  Nonint,  the  clever,  ambitious,  uoprincipled  baler  of  monks, 
I  mast  refrr  the  reader  10  Bishop  Stubbs  ;  Hovedtn.  III.  liu. 
'  Giraldut,  394-396  i  Diceto,  98  i  R.  Deviies,  413. 

*  GiraldiH,  IV.  379-401  ;  Diceto,  sufra.  '  GinUdn*,  401,  401 ;  Diceto,  sufra. 
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Reading  for  Windsor,  foiwarding  their  baggage  to  Staines.  Again  the 
diminutive  Chancellor  went  some  way  to  meet  them,  looking,  we  are 
assured,  not  unlike  a  mail-clad  monkey  perched  on  a  horse  ;^  and  again, 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  miles,  on  hearing  of  the  train  moving  towards 
Staines,  supposing  that  John  was  intending  to  cut  him  off  from  I-ondon, 

returned  to  Windsor,     He  gave  a  few  hurried  orders  for  the 
*lradoa!'    defence  of  the  castle,  and  then,  crossing  the  Thames,  posted 

on  to  London.*  On  reaching  the  city,  he  went  to  the 
Guildhall,'  where  a  meeting  had  been  convened  in  advance  by  his  friends. 
He  entreated  the  citizens  to  resist  John  as  evidently  aiming  at  the  Crown  ; 
but  he  got  so  litile  support  that  he  judged  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the 
Tower.*  Shortly  afterwards  John  and  the  Barons  arrived,  having  followed 
Longchamp  so  closely  that  their  retinues  had  come  into  collision  on  the 
way,  and  blood  had  been  shed.'     John  was  given    to   understand  that 

the  city  would  support  him  if  he  would  grant  them  municipal 

independence,  or  a  commune,  an  institution  already  well  known 

on  the  Continent.  In  England  the  thing  was  new;  and  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  neither  Henry  II.  nor  Richard  would 
have  listened  to  such  a  proposal*  But  John  stuck  at  nothing,  and  was 
prepared  to  promise  whatever  was  asked. 

On  the   morrow,  Tuesday   8th   October,  John,  Prelates,  Barons  and 

Burghers  met  at  St.   Paul's;  the  citizens  having  been  sum- 
sC^a'lt    ""oned  as  to  a  city  meeting  by  the  tolhng  of  the  great  bell.' 

The  suggested  compact  with  the  citizens  was  duly  carried 
out ;    and   a  series  of  extraordinary    measures   passed   by   acclamation. 

Walter  of  Coutances  again    produced  his  Messina  powers — 
'  if  indeed  he  had  produced  them    before* — Longchamp  was 

again  denounced  and  deposed  from  the  Chief  Justiciarship; 

John  was  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne,  tailing  issue  of  Richard,  and 

John  Heir    '"^'^^  virtual    if  not   actual    Regent  with  the  control  of  the 

to  the       royal  castles ; '  Walter  of  Coutances  would  be  Chief  Justiciar 

under  him  ;  the  consultative  committee  appointed  by  Richard 
to  go  on  as  before.     As  a  corollary  to  the  deposition  of  Longchamp  some 

'  "  Quamii  simii  eqoilaitt  armata,"  etc.,  Gir«ldus. 

'  Giialdus,  40Z,  403  ;  Diceto,  99  :  K.  Devizes,  414. 

'  "Aubpablicaqaxapototam  conventanomenaccepil";  Giraldus  e rid ently  thought 
that  a  Gild  meeling  involved  ■  drinking  bout. 

'  Giraldm,  404;   Diceio  and  Deviicf,  luf. 

'  Id..waA  Hugh  of  Nonaut'ileltet  to  Richard,  Hoved.,  III.  aiS. 

■  So  K.  Devjies,  416.        '  Diceto,  II.  99. 

'  Benedict,  II.  313,  and  Hoveden,  III.  140,  assert  that  Ihe  letters  were  now  produced 
for  the  (ir«t  time. 

*  "  CoDEtituerunt  Jobanneni  comilem  .  .  .  lunimnm  rectorem  lotiui  r^ni"  ;  R.  Dev., 
415.  Noothcr  writer  ii  so  explicit  on  ihia  point  1  but  Benedict,  214,  slates  Ifaat  the  Barons 
swore  folly  lo  John  uving  theiT  fealty  to  Richard.    That  would  imply  almost  ai  much. 
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of  his  more  hitih-h.-inded  acts  were  at  once  reversed.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  miuld  recover  his  sheriffdom,  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  his 
Knnlidpmli^'^"^''^*""'  ^"  '^^  olher  band  Ihc  Magnates  one  and  all,  from 
of  London  John  downwards,  accepted  the  Commune,  and  apparently  took 
t^*"*^  tf,(.  oaths  as  freemen.'  Lastly,  as  if  to  clear  their  cotiscienoes 
towards  the  Prince  whose  prerogatives  had  been  so  signally  invaded,  the 
assembly  s»oie  a  frc=h  oaih  of  allegiance  to  King  Richard.* 

Wednesday  was  spent  in  diplomatic  efforts  by  a  deputation  of  Bishops 
to  induce  Longchamp  to  submit ;  and  by  him  in  fresh  attempts  to  make 
private  terms  with  John.  Af^er  a  long  agony,  towards  night  he  gave 
hostages  to  face  his  accusers  on  the  morrow.*  On  the  Thursday, 
lOlh  of  October,  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  an  open  field, 
^^^1  at  the  East  end  of  London,  outside  the  Tower.  We  hear  of 
a  triple  ring,  with  the  Magnates  in  the  centre,  the  civic 
authorities  round  them,  and  the  popular  concourse  outside  aU.  Hi^ 
of  Nonant  recapiiulated  all  the  charges  against  Longchamp,  and  required 
him  to  resign  the  Seal  and  all  his  castles  except  Dover,  Cambridge,  and 
Hereford.  Longchamp  made  a  spirited  defence,  asserting  the  loyalty  and 
integrity  of  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  affaire,  and  his  readiness 
to  account  for  every  farthing  of  the  King's  revenue  received  by  him.  He 
specially  protested  against  surrendering  his  castles  as  a  breach  of  his  duty 
to  the  King.  Of  his  own  free  will  he  resigned  nothing  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  King  ;  he  protested  against  the  decisions  of  the  Council ; 
-        .  overcome  by  numbers,  he  yielded  to  force,  as  yield  he  must, 

(oroadta  That  same  night  he  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  Tower.*  On 
•"'^*-  the  nth  he  removed  from  the  Tower  with  all  his  effects,  and 
crossed  the  Thames  to  Bermondsey,  his  brothers  Henry  and  Osbert 
and  his  brother-in-law  and  chamberlain  Matthew  of  Clbres  being  left  as 
hostages  for  the  delivery  of  the  castles.  It  was  also  understood  that  he 
was  sworn  not  to  leave  the  Kingdom  till  they  had  been  delivered.  On 
the  nth  he  was  conducted  to  Dover  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  his 
friend  Henry  of  Cornhill  Sheriff  of  Kent.  A  few  days  later  he  attempted 
to  escape  on  hoard  ship  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman.  Being  detected,  he 
was  mobbed  and   rudely  thrust  into  custody  till  orders  came  from  the 

'  "  Gincc'Sfa,  est  ipsa  die  et  iniliiuii  communi*  Londonicnsium  in  quim  universi  regni 
magnales  cl  ipsi  etiam  ipsiu<>  pravincix  episcupi  jurare  cdguniur.  Nunc  piimum  id 
indulla  ubi  cunjuraliune  leyno  regent  deexse  cognovit  LondunJa  ; '  K.  Oev.  "  Johannes 
.  .  .  et  barones  .  ■  ■  cuncesserunl  civibus  Londoniamm  communam  suam  et  juravcruot 
quod  ipsi  earn  c(  dignitates  civltalis  LQiidoaiarum  cuslodirent,"  Benedict.  "Omnes  .  .  . 
■nignales  juravcrunt  communam  {.ondonix,''  Uiceto.  For  the  Commune  in  itself  and 
Ihe  rights  granteil  see  Appendix  to  thij  chapler. 

'  R.  Dtv.,  415.  416  i  Ben.  P.,  11.  iij,  214 ;    Dicelo,  sufira  ;  Giraldus,  IV.  405. 
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■<  Archbishop  of  Rouen  for  his  liberation.     On  the  29th  of  October  he  was 
I  allowed  to  cross  the  Channel.'     He  landed  at  Witsand  to  have 

"■        bcl^d     '''*  ^ff'-'Cts  arrested  by  Flemings,  who  had  claims  upon  him. 
~  From  the  coast  he  made  his  way  to  Paris,  and  from  thence 

s   again  to  Normandy.     In  Paris  he  was  received  at  Notre  Uame  in  proces- 
■   sion,  but  at  his  own  expense.     In  Normandy  he  was  treated  as  excom- 
municate under  the  sentences  uttered  at  Reading.* 

Both  sides  sent  reports  lo  Kichard  and  to  the  Pope.     Hugh  of  Nonant, 
;    a  traitor  in  secret  league  with  John,  wrote  a  disgraceful  letter  to  the  King, 
heaping  aliuse  upon  the  Chancellor,  but  prudently  omitting  all  reference 
to  the  things  done  in  London,  except  the  expulsion  of  Longchamp.'     To 
the    Pope   Longchamp   appealed   with    effect.       On    the    and    Deceml)er 
Celestine   wrote  letters  ordering   John  and  those  who   were   acting  with 
him    to    reinstate    the    Chancellor   under   penalty   of    excommunication. 
Fmiti^     Longchamp  with  charming   irony    forwarded    the  missive  for 
P»p»l       execution  to  his  dear  friend  (sinceriz  dileclionis)  the  Bishop  of 
intuTtwoon.  Coventry,    suspending   the    sentence   however  with  regard  to 
John.     The  Pope  also   accredited    two    Legates    to   Normandy  ;  but  his 
measures  fell  rather  flat.     The  Legates  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
Duchy;  while  in  England  the  only  district  placed  under  ban  was  Long- 
champ's  own  diocese  of  Ely.* 

A  new  piece  on  the  board  was  introduced  by  the  return  of  King  Philip  from 

„      Phliiii  ^"'y  Laid,  anxious  to  do  Richard  any  harm  that  he  could. 

uHohm     Passing  through  Rome  he  had  asked  the  Pope  to  rel  eve  him 

■***^      of  his  oath  to  Richard,  but  Celestine  of  course  refused.     He 

reached  Foniainebleau  in  time  for  Christmas.*     His  first  step  was  to  have 

an  interview  with  William  fitz  Ralph  the  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  between 

Trie  and  Gisors  (loth  January,  1192).     He  demanded    the    delivery   of 

the  unfortunate  Alais,  as  promised  by  Richard  at    Messina,  and  with  her 

the  surrender  of  Gisors,  Eu,  and  Aumfile.     But  the  Norman  authorities 

had  received  no  instructions  on  the  subject.*     Philip's  next  move  was  to 

make  overtures  to  John,  offering  him  the  hand  of  Alais  with 

*^^^5^    his  brother's  Continental  dominions.     At  the  report   of   this 

intrigue  Queen  Eleanor  hastened  over  to  England,  where  she 

landed  on  the    nth  February.     She  found  her  son  preparing  to  sail  for 

Normandy.     Very  obstinate  he  showed  himself.     Four  Councils  had  to 

'  Diceto,  II.   100,  tot  ;  R    Dev.,  418,  419;  Giraidus,   IV.   4(0-413  ;  and  Hugh  of 
Nonam's  leueis,  Ben.  P.,  11.  J19.      ■  Ben.  P.,  aio.  zii ;  R.  Uev.,  t«/. 

•  See  Ben.  P.,  11.  215-220,  ail  ;  Hoved.,  III.  141-147,  155  ;  R.  Dev.,  4:8. 

'  Ben.   P.,   221  225,   246,  247;    Hoveii.,   iSiiSS;  R.   DeviMs,  419,431.     For   [he 
Tcpiiil  sent  by  the  Archbishop  uf  Rouen's  agenla  al  Rome  9ee  Ben.   P.,  Z41. 
'  Ben.  P.,  228-230,  235  ;  HoveJ.,  166 ;  Le  Breton,  ad  lac. ;  Norgate, 

*  Ben.    v.,  236.     Hoveden,  loj,  pUcca  this  conrereiice  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
wrongly. 
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be  held,  and  tiic  sicrncsi  threats  of  conliscation  uttered  by  Che  Archlnsi 
of  Rouen  and  the  Regency  Couiicil  before  he  would  abandon  his  puip 
Meanwhile  howevtr  he  had  induced  the  Constables  of  Wallingfoid 
Windsor  lo  place  those  castles  in  his  hands.' 

This  new  overt  act  was  under  discussion  in  London  when  envoys  f 

Longchanip  entered  [he    council   chamber.      Looking    for    support  f 

Eleanor,  as  the  true  exponent  of  Richard's  views,  and  slill  trusting  to 

able  lo  bribe  John,  the  Chancellor  had  landed  on  the  previous  da; 

Dover,*    where   he    took    up  his    quarters    with    his   sister    in  the  ca: 

Through  his  agents  he  now  demanded  reinstatement,  offe 

llJ^^J^  to   meet    any    chnrgc    ihat    might    be    brought    against  1 

Eleanor  in  fact  did  do  her   best  to   persuade    the    Jnsli< 

to  receive  Longchamp,  but  finding  their  opposition  insurmountable 

gave   way,      John    loo   was   prepared   to    favour    Longchamp's    petil 

wishing    to    play    him    off    against     Walter    of    Rouen,    whose     pes 

proved    stronger  thnn    his   own.      He    ignored   successive    invitation 

attend  a  Council  in  London,  and  when  he  did    come   he    iniimated 

way  of  explaining  his  position  in  the  matter,  that   Longchamp  had 

mised  him  ^500.     The  Justiciars  took  the  hint;  dropped   the  questic 

the  castles,  and  placed  ^S""  ^tora  the  Treasury  at  the   Earl's  disp 

After  that  the  order  to  Longchamp  to  quit  the  realm  pa 

'>finl'1i*il     "'  o""^^-     On  the  and  April  he  recrossed  the  channel.* 

Eleanor  apparently  remained  in  England  as  pe.ice-in^ 

She  had  played  a  worthy  part  in  these  last  alTairs.     She  had  protnisei 

Canterbury  monks  her  prolecilon  against  the  consequences  of  having  elt 

an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  without  the  Ring's  concurrer 

P^JJ^[^  and  she  had  induced  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  I 

champ   to  withdraw    their   mutual   excommunications.* 
never-ending  clash   of  antagonistic   pretensions   as  between    Archbi 
Geoffrey  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham  no  mortal  could  hope  to  qut 
'  Ben,  p.,  !Hp.  ;  R.  !)«*!;«,  430  433.  -  Middle  of  March  ;  ilervase,  I.,  51 

•  R.  Ue.iK.,  4jj,  4j4;  Ben.  I'..  II.  339;  Hovsden.  III.  18S ;  W.  Newb.,  I 
346;  Gerviae,  »/.         *  Get»ase,  m/. 

*  R.  Dev.,  sup.  The  conteniion  between  Waiter  and  Longchanip  ramified  intc 
mandy.  The  Pope  lent  two  C^rdinits  tn  settle  all  questions  between  them,  as  i 
mentioned.  But  the  Seneschal  of  Normandy  William  liti  Ralph  lerused  to  allc 
Legates  to  set  foot  in  the  Uuchy  without  lr»ve  from  Richard ;  whereupon  fiti 
was  ex  communicated,  ami  Noimandy  laid  under  Interdict.  Bishop  Puiset  was  sei 
to  get  the  tenlences  recalte<I ;  hut  railed  lo  induce  the  Senescbat  lo  admit  the  Cu 
Filially  Cclesline  himself  took  off  the  loterdicl;  Hen.  P.,  II.  246,  247,  249,  250, 
Inieidicl  might  have  given  Philip  an  opening  foi  invading  Nonnandy. 

'  Fur  this  drcsry  business  ice  Hoveden,  III.  16S,  171,  and  Bishop  Stnbbs,  Hove 
lii.-lv.  Geoffrey's  fini  act  as  Archbishop  was  to  call  on  the  Bishop  to  take  tlie  di 
of  canonical  obedience,  Hugh  having  strenuouily  opposed  Geoffrey's  appcHotment. 
appealed  10  Rome,  and  then  Geoffrey  excommunicated  him,  and  so  on.  Geoflr 
promptly  quarrelled  urith  his  Chapter,  and  excommunicated  them. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XVIII. 

--^  THE  COMMUNE  OF  LONDON   OF    II9I 

Under  the  grant  of  a  Commune  London  as  a  whole  would  first  acquire  a  corporate  unity. 
^Till  then  the  several  Gilds  might  be  incorporated,  but  the  city  was  not.     The  essential 
features  of  a  Commune  as  found  abroad  were  three,  namely  a  Major ^  Maire  or  Mayor  ; 
■?«n  elective  Council,  usually  of  twenty-four  men  (Jchevins^  jurats)  ;  and  an  oath  binding 
^all  citizens  to  support  their  constitution  and  independence.     The  oath  was  so  prominent 
s  a  feature  that  a  Commune  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  ConjuratiOy  as  by  Richard  of  Devizes 
..above.'      As  evidence  of  what  the  grant  of  the    Commune    in    1 191    established   in 
London  we   have  a  document    belonging  to  the  spring  of  1 193  (B.  M.  Addl.  MSS. 
14,252.  f.  112  d.)  which  gives  the  communal  oath,  and  the  oath  shows  London  as  ruled 
-  by  a  Mayor  and  Councillors,  styled  "  Skivins  "  ;  while  another  document,  dated  in  the 
'-  seventh  year  of  King  John,  tells  of  twenty-four  Councillors  sworn  to  attend  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  with  all  integrity  (Addl.  MSS.  sup,  f.   no).     The  communal  oath 
{Sacramentum  commune)  in  substance  pledges  all  to  be  true  to  the  King ;  keep  and  help 
to  keep  their  own  peace ;    maintain   the  commune  and  liberties  of  the  city ;   obey  the 
Mayor,  Skivins,  and  other  good  men  acting  with  them  ;  and  see  the  right  done  in  all 
things  without  fear  or  favour.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  oath  is  practically  that 
taken  by  the  Freemen  at  the  present  day.   As  for  the  other  good  men  referred  to  they  have 
been  taken  to  be  the  pre-existing  Aldermen.     The  position  of  the  Councillors  in  whom  the 
germ  of  the  Common  Council  has  been  traced,  would  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
Aldermen  as  representing  the  interests  of  the  City  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  Alderman 
was  primarily  concerned  only  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  Ward.     With  respect  to  the  date 
of  the  appointment  of  the  first  Mayor,  we  shall  find  a  Mayor  acting  with  the  Regency 
Government  in  the  spring  of  1193.^    Presumably  he  would  have  been  elected  in  the 
autumn  1192,  so  that  we  only  want  evidence  for  the  official  year  I191-1192  to  carry  back 
the  start  of  the  Mayoralty  to  the  date  of  the  grant  of  the  Commune,      At  whatever  date 
he  was  elected  the  first  Mayor  of  course  was  Hentry  fitz  Aylwin  who  held  the  office 
till  the  year  1214.' 

An  incidental  benefit  derived  by  the  city  from  the  grant  of  the  Commune  was  the 
reduction  oCiis^jirma  from  the  £$47 1  to  which  it  had  been  raised  in  11 69  to  the  £yxi  at 
which  it  had  been  previously  held.* 


'  R.  Dev.,  p.  416.     See  also  Foundations,  II.  99  for  the  same  phrase  with  regard  to 
the  early  case  of  Le  Mans,  A.D.  1072-1073. 

*  Hovenden,  III.  212. 

*  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legg,  Ijmd,y  p.   I  (Camden  Society).      This  chronicle,  however, 
ignores  the  grant  of  1 191,  and  refers  to  fitz  Aylwin^s  election  to  the  year  1 189. 

*  See  the  Pipe  Rolls  of  those  years  cited  by  Mr.  Round,  and  the  whole  subject  fiilly 
discussed  in  his  able  monograph.  Commune^  etc.,  2i9-26a 
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Pfopm  and  enil  uf  tW  Cnu«ie — AicwBBatiaa  of  Caofad  of  Ueotfemt — Ueaij  d 
ChiDipi^ne  King  of  Jamttlaa — Siege  ihI  qft«ic  of  Dmn — StojoJ  Adtancr  U 
Heii  Nuba— Cap<  art  of  Oral  Carxru— faal  (cdicaenl  from  Beit  Nobs— Joffi 
(lucked  b]r  Salsdiii  and  rdicnrf  bj  Kiduud — Bank  of  Jap)B^Tre«7  wilii  Ssbdu 
anJ  Rctam  to  Eiinifi* — lapraooMcnl  of  Ridaid  by  Duke  of  Asstiia 

THB  year  1 191  (bund  th«  Cnisadcn  in  Palestine  v  little  able  to  act  in 
conctrt  as  ever.  The  French  si  Ascalon  findir^  ihemselTva  is 
warn  apfflicd  10  the  Duke  of  Biu^ody  for  wages.  Unable  to 
OnwMtn  meui  their  demands  be  tamed  to  Richard  and  asked  for  a  kam. 
stAMBloB.  [jm  Richard  had  already  lent  money,  and  it  had  not  beeo 
repaid  ;  he  therefore  refused  to  make  any  further  advance,  whereupon  Iha 
difcontented  Duke  nflired  to  Acre  with  a  considerable  pan  oi  the  French 
force.'  'iheir  arrival  gave  fresh  life  to  the  party  of  the  Marquis. 
At  their  invitation  he  left  Tyre  for  Acre,  but  was  kept  out  by  the 
Piians  who  were  supporters  of  King  Guy.  The  report  of  these  dissensions 
brought  Richard  from  Ascalon  to  Acre,  where  he  stayed  from  the 
aoth  February  till  about  the  end  of  March.  But  his  visit  accomplisbed 
nothing  l>eyond  some  friendly  but  futile  negotiations  with  Saladin.'  By 
the  31SI  March  he  had  returned  to  Ascalon,  and  next  day,  much  against 
-^  his  will,   had  to  allow  the  rest  of  the  French  to   take  thrir 

oftb*      departure  for  Acre.      He  gave  them  an  escort,   but  rather 
"•'"*■     meanly  sent  private  instructions  to  forbid  their  admission  to 
the  town.      His  nephew,  however,  Henry  of  Champagne  remained  with 
him.' 

'   Fcbriwry,  ilintrary,  310,  311,  and  nol«. 

'  /liturarx,  334  ;  fiohadin,   318 ;  on  Palm  Sunday,   a9th  March,  Richutj  kn^htcd 
Saphidin't  ton. 
'  Jlimrary,  316.     Henry  was  ion  of  one  of  E^eanoi'a  danghlcn  I7  Loiua. 
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Early  in  April  the  fortifications  of  Ascalon  had  been  sufficiently  repaired  ; 
but  before  anything  else  could  be  taken  in  hand  the  camp  was  thrown  into 
a  great  state  of  trouble  by  the  arrival  of  Robert,  Prior  of  Hereford,  sent  by»^ 
Longchamp   with   a   report  of  his  expulsion  and  of  John's  doings.      It 
seemed  as  if  Richard  while  endeavouring  to  conquer  kingdoms  abroad, 
might  lose  his  own  inheritance  at  home.     Naturally  his  first  impulse  was 
to  go  home ;  and  he  asked  his  Council  if  they  would  be  satisfied  if  he  left  *^ 
them  300  men-at-arms  and  2000  footmen  at  his  cost  and  charges.     In 
answer  they  urged  the  primary  necessity  of  settling  the  question  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action ;  and  they  went 
on  to  declare  themselves  all  in  favour  of  the  Marquis,  Guy  having  dis-*^ 
tinctly    failed    to    obtain    recognition.^      Richard,    for    once 
anoe  of  tfe  giving  way,  sent  Henry  of  Champagne  to  Tyre  to  announce 
^"^SS"     ^'^   acceptance   of  Conrad.      The    Marquis,   overjoyed,    was " 
preparing  for  his  coronation  when  he  was  stabbed  to  death  • 
by   two   fanatical   assassins,   understood   to   be  emissaries   of 
Aflsassiiui-  the  Sheykh   of  AlamQt,  or  of  some  subordinate  chief  of  the 
^^^       same  sect,  who  bore  Conrad  a  particular  grudge  (20th  April).* 
The    French    however   ventured    to    give    out    that    Conrad    had    been 
murdered  at  Richard's  instigation,  and  the  Moslems  were  not   ashamed 
to  support  the  calumny.^ 

Just  as  the  Marquis  was  breathing  his  last  Henry  of  Champagne  came 
to  Tyre.  His  appearance  solved  all  difficulties.  Being  nephew  both  to 
Richard  and  Philip  he  would  command  the  suffrages  of  both  nations,  and 

the  Crusaders  at  once  proclaimed  him  King.     But  it  was  made  ^ 
Cliaiiipagne  a  condition  that  he  should  marry  the  widowed  Marchioness  ^ 
J^^lon.  ^^^^^   ^^®   heiress   of   the   Angevin   line.      Richard   having 
been  duly  consulted  gave  his  assent.     No  time  was  lost.     On 
the  5th   May,  just  a  week  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Marquis, 

'  Itinerary,  330-335. 

'  See  ///«.,  335-340;  R.  Coggeshall,  35;  and  for  the  date  Diceto,  II.  104,  and 
Bohadin,  333.     Aiam^t  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  but  the  political  sect  of  the 

*  Assassins '  (^Hashshashiyun.  *  Eaters  of  hashish,'  an  intoxicating  drug  made  from  hemp, 
R.  F.  Burton,  Mecca,  I.  275)  had  spread  into  Syria,  and  were  established  among  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  (Archer,  Richard  1 ,  377).    To  the  Franks  their  chief  was  known  as 

•  The  Old  Man '  (Vetus)  or  *  Elder '  (Senior,  Skeykh)    of  the  Mountain.' 

'  Itin  rary,  341  ;  Bohadin,  and  R  Cogg.,  sup.  In  1195  Richard  circulated  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  the  Sheykh  (Vetus  de  Monte)  to  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
exculpating  Richard.  The  letter  is  dated  "  Messiac  in  dimidio  Septembris  .  .  .  anno  ab 
Alcxandro  millesimo  quingentesimo  quinto.**  R.  Diceto,  II.  128;  Itinerary,  444;  W. 
Newb.,  II.  458  ;  Messiac  is  understood  to  be  Massiaf  to  the  east  of  Tortosa,  a  stronghold 
of  the  sect.  T.  A.  Archer,  sup.  The  date  by  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae  used  by  the  Arabs 
is  equivalent  to  the  15th  September,  1 193.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  letter  is  spurious. 
Rigord  records  communications  between  Philip  and  the  Sheykh  denying  any  evil 
intentions  towards  Philip.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  Richard's  followers  coidd  have 
manufactured  a  consistent  date  according  to  the  Arab  enu 
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'  Henry  and  Isabel  were  married  al  Tyre,  ibe  lady  entering  the 
TffltJtnnii  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  for  the  third  lime.'  To  console 
^«^     the  fallen  Guy  Richard  bestowed  upon  him  the  kingdom  of 

*  Cyprus,  but  always  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  himself.' 

Richard  was  now  able  to  call  for  further  operations.     His  plan  was  to 

^secure  all   the  line  of  the  coast,  and  the  fortres.ses    between 

_!_-  Jerusalem  and  the  coast,  before  attacking  the  Holy  City.     Of 

-  the  strongholds  stil!  in  Saracen  hands  one  of  the  chief  was 

IJsrum,  now  represented  by  the  village  of  Deir-el-Belah,  some  eight  or 

^j^^      .    nine  miles  to  the  South  of  Gaza.*     The  fortifications  were  held 

T  okptnra  0f  almost  impregnable,  but  the  garrison  was  weak  and  iti-foand. 

^*"''''''"      Richard's  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  invest  the  place ;  but 

by  confining  his  attentions  to  one  flanking  tower  of  the  outer  works,  afta 

four  or  five  days  and  nights  of  continuous  bombardment,  he  brought  it 

bodily  down  ;  a  gate  also  having  been  battered  down  the  outer  works  were 

stormed.     At  nightfall  the  survivors,  who  had  retreated  to  the  inner  Keep, 

surrendered  themselves  as  slaves.    On  Saturday  13rd  May  (Wliitsun  Eve) 

they  were  marched  out,  300  in  number,  besides  women  and  children.* 

After  a  tour  inland  to  the  East,  through  places  identified  with  the  present 

Wady-el-Hesi,   R4s-e!-Ain    (Mirabel),  and    Beit    Dibrin    (Eleutheropolis 

Ibelin  of  the  Hospitallers),  to  clear  the  country  of  the  enemy,   Richard 

>  relumed  to  Ascalon  (4lh  June).' 

But  the  continued  reports  of  John's  intrigues  with  Philip  made  the  King 

very  uneasy,  and  anxious  to  go  home.     On  this  point  however  his  followers 

were,  to  a  man,  dead  against  him.     So,  again  yielding  to  their  wishes,  after 

^.^      a   severe  struggle  with  himself,   to  the  great  joy  of  all,  he 

1  advanoa  os  announced  a  fresh  march  on  Jerusalem,'     On  the  7th  June  a 

JeniMlam.  ^^^^^  ^^^  made  in  grand  style,  but  in  terrible  heat.     Marching 

by  way  of  '  Blancheguard,'  now  Tel-es-Safieh,  they  found  themselves  on  the 

9th  again  at  LatrQn,  or  '  Toron  of  the  Knights.'     On  the   nth    having 

_-  J.         been  joined  liy  a  French  contingent  they  advanced   to   Beit 

«C>ln      Nuba,  the  impassable  turning  point  of  the  Third  Crusade ; 

**•""•*•     some  thirteen  miles  from  the  city.     Again  we  are  assured  that 

an  immediate  attack  would  have  carried  Jerusalem.     Saladin's  biographer 

however  represents  him  as  prepared  to  ofTer  a  vigorous  resistance,'    Richard 

apparently  thought  as  much,  as  he  insisted  on  remaining  at  Beit  Nuba  till 

■  //iH.,  343-348 ;  Dicelo,  II.  104. 

*  hiH.,  3S0,  3SI  ;  R.  Coggnh.,  36.    Cyprus  bad  actually  been  boughl  of  tbe  King  by 
the  Templui.    Itin.     Guy'*  descemJants  reluDed  the  Kingdom  anlil  1458, 

•  Archer,  mp.t  118. 

'  M>]'  I7th--a3rd;  //in., 351-356;  Botuulin,  337,     In  Dicctothe  300  piisoneis  cnme 
out  u  sooo ;  II.  104. 

*  Itin.,  356-361,  365  ;  Bohadin,  337,  338,  and  notei ;  Archer,  ra^,  341. 

•  /Cm.,  358-365.        '  JfiH.,  367-369;  Bohadin,  340,  341. 
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Henry  of  Champagne  had  come  from  Acre  with  further  troops.     At  Beit 
Nuba  accordingly  the  host  remained  until  the  3rd  July,  the  French,  as  if 
for   the   mere  sake   of  contradiction,  now   clamouring  for  an  advance.^ 
Richard  himself,  in  his  usual  daring  way,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
pushed  a  raid  or  reconnaisance  to  the  springs  of  Emmaus,  and  from  thence,^ 
as  the  reward  of  all  his  exertions,  indulged  his  eyes  with  one  long  gaze  at 
the  mystic  walls  of  Jerusalem.^     The  difficulties  of  the  situation  however'' 
were   shown   by    the    repeated   attacks   of  the   enemy   on   the   lines   of 
communication  with  Joppa.*     But  the  grand  incident  of  the  second  stay 
at  Beit  Nuba  was  the  capture  of  a  greiat  caravan,  bound  from  Egypt  to*^ 
A  Can        Jerusalem,  of  which  Richard  had  received  private  reports  from 
to  be       scouts  and  Bedawin.      The   affair   must  be  considered  very 
interceptad.  creditable  to  Richard's  leadership,  as  to  reach  the  place  where 
he  was  advised  to  attack  the  enemy  a  secret  march  of  forty-five  miles  had 
to  be  executed.     Towards  evening  on  the  20th  June  he  started  with  a 

flying  column  of  some  500  men-at-arms  and  1000  infantry,*  and 
7  M?j^^^     by  the  light  of  a  glorious  Syrian  moon  marched  twenty  miles 

through  Tel-es-Safieh  to  "  Galatia,"  identified  with  the  modern 
Kuratiyeh.  There  apparently  he  rested  during  the  day  of  the  21st, 
advancing  during  the  night  to  Tel-el-Hesy.  During  the  22nd  he  received 
further  reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  caravan,  and  again  moving  on 
fourteen  miles  by  night  was  ready  at  daybreak  on  the  23rd  June  to  fall  on 
the  enemy  just  as  they  were  taking  their  animals  to  water.  The  place  is 
called  the  Round  Fountain  {Rotunda  cistemd)  by  the  writer  of  the 
Itinerary,  and  is  identified  with  the  present  El-Khuweilfah  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hebron  hills.* 

The  covering  force  of  the  caravan  was  a  strong  one,  and  had  been 
reinforced  by  Saladin  with  500  men  on  rumours  of  an  intended  attack. 
At  Richard's  approach  they  took  up  their  position  on  a  rising  grounds 

The  King  divided  his  forces  in  two,  apparently  leaving  one  - 
^jJJ^*    body  in  support,  while  he  led  the  attack.     Charging  the  enemy 

he  rode  through  them,  unhorsing  men,  and  cutting  them  down 
right  and  left.  But  he  pushed  his  frontal  pursuit  so  far  that  the  enemy 
on  his  flanks  with  their  ready  skirmishing  tactics,  ,began  to  wheel  round, 
so  as  to  take  him  in  the  rear.     They  were  met  and  discomfited  by  the 

Earl  of  Leicester  and  the  supports.*    The  rout  was  complete,  ^ 
^^'^  and  the  whole  caravan  was  captured  with  all  its  animals  and 
precious  stores,  including  gold,  silver,  silk,  purple,  tapestry,  embroidery, 

'  /^'>»-,  379-       *  ^d,  369. 

*  Id.,  370.  371 ;  Bohadin,  341,  342. 

*  So  the  J  tin.     In  Hoveden,  III.  182,  the  numbers  go  up  to  5*ooa 

*  Itin.^  383-386  ;   Bobadin,  342,  343,  and  notes  to  both. 

'  Robert  of  Beaumont  IV.,  son  of  Robert  III.,  and  invested  at  Mesina  1st  Febnuury 
1 191 ;  Ben.  P.,  II.  156. 

Y 
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arms,  clothing,  drugs,  spices,  riuils.     The  number  of  camels  secured  m 
given  as  4,700,  liesides  horses  and  asses.' 

Richard's  movements  on  this  expedition,  as  well  as  those  1 
marches  from  Ascnion  to  Toron,  and  again  on  to  Beit  Nuba  show  Ltut 
the  Crusaders'  forces  were  not  necessarily  immobile ;  and  that  thf 
deplorable  slowness  of  ihe  marches  from  Acre  to  Joppa,  and  from  Joppi 
to  Beit  Nuba  was  due  to  external  circumstances,  among  which  might  be  ' 
f  reckoned  a  multitude  of  inefficient  pilgrims  hanging  on  to  and  delaying 
the  really  efficient.  I 

Richard  returned  by  easy  stages  to  Beit  Nuba.     The  spirits  of  the  host    j 
were  greatly  cheered  by  the  grand  supply  of  animals  brought  in,  and  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  plunder.     But  the  leaders  were  as   hostile  to 
an  advance  on  Jerusalem  as  ever,   Richard  being  now  satisfied  of  the 
impossibility  of  success.     The  deliciency  of  water  at  the  season  was  the 
,,great  point  insisted  on.     But  the  rebtions  of  the  French  and  the  English 
had  not  become  more  cordial.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  circulated  scur- 
rilous  rhymes    at    Richard's    expense;    and    he    found    no    difficulty  in 
retaliating  in  kind.* 
^        About  the  5th  July  the  Crusaders  began  their  final  retr-at  from  Beit 
Ptnairatira-  ^"t>a  *      Simulianeously    negotiations    were    reopened     wiih 
mentftom   Salaiiin  ;   and   Kichnrci  i.-\prifsefl   himself  as  willing   to   acce}it 
BaltBnba.    ^^^^^    p,cvi.Hi.,lj    su^^sIl-I    1)J   ihc   Sullan,   namely    that    the 
J  Christians  should  have  the  coast,  with  the  level  country,  and  the  keeping  of 
rthe  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  the  Saracens  retaining  the  hill  country 
'   and  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     But  since  those  proposals  hrd  been  made 
^the  Crusaders  had  captured  Toron,  and  rebuilt  Ascalon.     Saladin  insisted 
that  both  must  be  demolished.     After  the  interchange  of  several  messages 
Richard  ordered  Toron  to  be  dismantled,  but  refused  to  touch  one  stone 
of  Ascalon.* 
■     On  the  26th  July  Richard  reached  Acre,  but  the  Sultan  had  already 

resumed  operations.     Advancing  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  he 

r  ^oiSulL  invesled  the  place  on  the  a/th  July,  and  pressed  the  siege  with 
such  vigour  that  on  the  fifth  day  (Friday,  31st  July)  he  stormed 
the  town;  reducing  the  garrison  to  the  citadel.  But  even  there  their 
position  was  so  critical  that  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  they  agreed  to 
a  convention  with  Saladin,  under  which  they  obtained  a  truce  till  midday 
{ioram  twnam)  on  [he  morrow,  on  terms  of  the  usual  sort ;  namely  that 

'  JiiH.,  386-391  i  Bohadin,  341-345'  f*'  Bi""  tl"  reported  lots  of  ouneU  as  3000, 
with  as  many  horses.  ■  Iltn.,  39Z-396  ;  Bohadin,  351. 

'  Bohadin,  351,  353  gives  ihe  day  as  the  aist  of  Jornada  II.,  apparently  a  Sunday: 
Ihal  would  be  the  Jth  Julf .  Bishop  Stubbs  dies  another  edition  of  Bohadin,  33S,  as 
giving  the  4th  July  i  Ilia.,  396. 

'  July  41b  to  30th.    See  the  summary,  Jlin..  39S,  399 ;  and  the  del  JU  in  B 
353-360,    For  the  earlier  offen  see  317,  328. 
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unless  relieved  before  that  time  they  should  surrender  at  discretion,  the 
Sultan  to  spare  the  lives  of  those  who  could  redeem  themselves  at  stated 
rates,  namely  ten  besants  for  a  man,  five  for  a  woman,  three  for  a  child.^ 

•  On  hearing  of  the  siege  Richard  had  acted  with  his  usual  promptness. 

He  sent  off  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  by  land,  taking 
^      ^^Ua?^"*  ^^^P   bimself.     The    winds    were    contrary,    but   he   reached 

Joppa  during  the  anxious  night  of  the  31st  July.  Daylight 
disclosed  the  shore  crowded  with  Mussulmans.  As  to  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  town  Richard  remained  in  the  dark  till  a  priest  swam  out  to  tell 

him  that  he  was  yet  in  time.     *  If  God  will  that  we  die  with 
-7      tomie****^^'"  brethren,'  cried  the  King,  *  perish  the  man  who  would 

hang  back.'  The  galleys  were  run  on  to  the  beach,  Richard 
himself  being  the  first  man  to  spring  into  the  water,  where  he  stood 
covering  the  landing  of  his  followers  with  his  cross-bow,  a  favourite 
weapon.  *The  Turks'  as  the  writers  call  them,  having  been  vigorously 
assailed  and  driven  off  right  and  left,  the  King*s  next  step  was  to  make 
his  ships  safe  by  throwing  up  a  hasty  breastwork  of  casks  and  timber, 
with  a  little  garrison  to  hold  it.  Then  he  led  his  men  by  a  winding  stair 
{cochleam)  through  the  house  of  the  Templars  on  to  the  town  wall.  He 
came  none  ^o  soon.  Saladin's  officers  had  been  pressing  the  garrison 
to  come  out,  the  time  apparently  having  expired.  Forty-nine  men,  with 
their  wives  and  their  horses,  had  surrendered ;  ^  and  seven  persons  had 
been  slaughtered  for  non-production  of  the  required  ransoms.'  When  the 
_.  conquering  *Lion  Banner'^  rose  from  the  wall  the  souls  of 

OarrlBon  the  despairing  garrison  came  again  within  them.  Sallying 
■*▼«!•  validly  with  Richard's  help  they  soon  cleared  Joppa  of  an 
unruly  mob  intent  only  on  plunder.  In  fact  Saladin's  officers  were  busy 
endeavouring  to  expel  the  ruffians  in  order  to  ensure  a  safe  exit  for  the 
duly  ransomed  persons  from  the  citadel.  But  Saladin  himself  now  had 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat;  and  Richard,  wisely  eschewing  quarters  in  the 
fetid  town,  established  himself  on  the  camping  ground  just  vacated  by 
the  Sultan.* 

The  fortifications  of  Joppa  had  now  again  to  be  repaired,  and  Richard 
set  his  men  to  work  at  once.  Within  two  or  three  days'  time  a  slender 
reinforcement  reached  him  from  Caesarea ;  but  even  then  we  are  told  that 
he  could  only  muster  55  men-at-arms,  with  15  horses  among  them,  and 
2000  footmeA.*    The  weakness  of  his  force  induced  Saladin  to  attempt 

'  J  tin.,  400-403  ;  Bohadin,  360-  366.        *  Bohadin,  368.         *  Itin.^  406. 

•  So  the  Itinerary  on  a  later  occasion  describes  it.   '*  Regium  cum  ieone  vexillum  "  ;  418. 

•  Itin.y  407-4x1;  Bohadin,  366,  371;  R.  Coggeshall,  42,  43.  The  Saracens,  who 
loathed  pork,  had  killed  all  the  pigs  in  Joppa  and  laid  their  carcasses  in  a  row  with  the 
bodies  of  the  Christians,  a  man  and  a  pig  alternately. 

'  Iiin,y  413.  Of  his  original  force  Bohadin  says  that  Richard  came  with  thirty-five 
galleys ;  p.  36^ 
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•    k  n^tt^cuck  on   Ridonfs  open  caftp,  wUcfa  m  bet  nambei^  'anlT 

abom  X  &cmem  tents.''  ouiayiad  bjr  aboot  as  taatiY  kni^ts,   Henry  of 

Chunpagne  and  the   Eail  of   Lgice«c«  bcirc  aaioag  Ibetn.*     The  fool 

Kildiets  mnld  bcraoac  b  the  open.     Tbc  bosBc  lOTCneBt  was  discovered 

jmt  in  time  to  enaUe  the  King  to  arise  and  nalce  fats  dispositions  tea 

ddence.     Tlxse  «ac  very  skWoL     Hk  cnauumications  vriih 

'^       jaMk.      '^  town  sad  Ak  iKitionr  wcm  pnNecied   by  throwing  back 

one  or  bocb  of  hb  vi^p.    To  meet  the  main  attack  in  front 

.-  be  made  his  men  kned  b  fine  bdind  tberr  <h'-?>'*°   T-<h  ^o'^nded  «pem; 

alternately  with   the  shields  he  placed  t"  '  >ne  to  shoot, 

"   and  one  to  k»d.     The  enemy  all  on  ho^-.  i    6ve  or  sii 

successive  lines-,  they  intended  ibe  best  a  Balaam's  itoc^b,  his  trained 

Mamelukes,  and  his  Kmdish  bodyguatd,*  bat  not  one  of  tbem  brotiglK 

his  hone's  sboalder  into  contact  with  a  spear-point.     When  they  came 

within  striking  distance  line  after  line  tnmcd  aside  and  wheeled  about 

H^hen  the  bst  wave  was  bnAcn   Richard  let  loose  hts  men  to  &lt  on 

Ibe  fugiti\-es,  be  himsdf  leading  ibe  way.    According  to  the  repons  of 

~  Moslems  who  were  present,  be  rode  along  the  whole  of  thdi 

iJ^^^    line  challenging  an  encounter,  hot  no  man  woold  £ice  him.* 

We  are  told  that  Saphadin  was  so  delighted  with  his  pnnress 

that  he  sent  him  two  horses  on  the  field.* 

But  the  battle  does  not  exhaust  Richard's  doings  or  the  day.      Early  in 

the  morning  white  he  was  matshalHng  the  host  he  had  received  a  report 

^    that  in  spite  of  his  precautions  the  enemy  were  making  their  way  into  the 

town  in  his  rear.      Hunting  off  with  six  mounted  followers  be  rode   into 

Joppa  cleared  the  streets,  roused  ihe  garrison  in  ihe  citadel,  placed  ihem 

in  charge  of  the  gates,  and  then  returned  to  his  post  on  the  battle-field.* 

Richard  had  certainly  done  enough  to  entitle  a  friendly  writer  to  describe 

him   as  an  Achilles,   an  Alexander,  or  a  Roland      But  over- 
BalUlsUL  ....  .-  .  . 

exertion  and  insanitary  surroundings  threw  htm  into  a  fever, 

and  at  Joppa  he  was  detained  for  more  than  a  month.     His  men  at  first 

were  inclined  to  give  way  to  panic,  but  order  was  maintained  through  the 

good   management   of   Hubert    Walter,   the   Bishop   of  Salisbury.'     The 

■  So  Botwdin  WIS  inrormed ;  37$.        '  See  the  list,  /tin.,  415. 

'  So  the  "  Meneloues  "  and  "  Cbrdini  "  of  ihe  /linerarf  seem  to  be  nnderstood. 

*  Vftdaetdif,  5(h  August,  /fin.,  411-420 ;  Bobadin,  374-376 ;  R.  Cogg,  44.  46-50, 
Bohadin  gives  even  a  tower  eslirasle  of  Richard's  nnmben  than  the  lliturxuy  does, 
nuking  hii  infaDlij  only  1000. 

'  So  /tin.,  419,  and  Emoul,  Ckrvniqut,  281,  iXi.  Mr.  Lane  Poole,  Smiadin,  353, 
point!  out  that  at  the  lime  Saphadin  was  ill  al  Jerusalem,  and  substitotes  Saladin  as  Ihe 
donor.     But  Bohadin  describes  (he  Saltan  as  in  a  huj  at  bis  repulse 

*  See  this  episode  desciibed  by  Ralph  oi  Coggcshall  liom  the  report  of  Ho^  Neville, 
one  of  Richard's  Six  ;  pp.  45,  46  ;  sec  also  /tin.,  415,  430.  Acorading  to  the  lattet  only 
ten  of  Richard's  chief  followers  still  had  a  hone  to  ride. 

'  /tin.,  441-445  i  R-  Deviw*.  444-  i 
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negotiations  with  Saladin  went  on,  without  any  truce,  but  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  the  Sultan  at  Richard's  request  sending  him  snow  and  peaches. 
The  wily  Sultan  was  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  for 
spying  out  the  land.  Richard  begged  and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
Ascalon,  but  the  Sultan  stood  firm.     On  the  2nd  September  a  truce  for 

three  years  was  negotiated  by  Hubert  Walter;  Ascalon  to  be  *' 
^"^JSSiUn!^  demolished  ;  but  the  Christians  to  retain  the  coast  towns  fron>  ^ 

Joppa  to  Tyre,  both  inclusive,  with  free  access  to  the  Holy^  ^ 
Places.     "Such  was  the  lame  and  imp)otent  conclusion  of  this  great  and 
costly  undertaking."     But  it  must  be  said  that  apart  from  Tyre  and  Acre 
the  little  that  had  been  won  was  won  by  Richard.^    The  French  to  the  last 
had  refused  to  co-operate  with  him.^     The   stipulation  as  to  liberty  of 
visiting  the  Holy  Places  was  honourably  observed  by  Saladin.     Bands  of 
pilgrims,  one  of  them  led  by  Hubert  Walter,  hastened  to  avail  themselves  *^ 
of  the  concession,  and  were  freely  allowed  to  go  the  round  of  Jerusalem, 
The  Bishop  himself  was  treated  with  marked  distinction  by  Saladin.^ 

The  King's  state  of  health  did  not  allow  him  to  complete  his  pilgrimage* 
From  Joppa  he  was  carried  to  Haifa  for  change  of  air  (9th  September)  ;*    ^ 
and  so  on  to  Acre.     On  the  29th  of  the  month  the  two  Queens  with  the 

little  Cyprian  princess  sailed  from  that  port  under  the  faithful 
Hrai^uds.  ^^^  ^^  Stephen  of  Turnham.     They  reached  Sicily  in  safety ; 

were  hospitably  received  by  Tancred ;  and  sent  on  to  Rome 
where  they  spent  the  winter,  being  afraid  to  travel  farther  for  fear  of  the 
Emperor.     In  the  spring  they  went  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  and  from  thence 
passed  into  Poitou.*     Richard  was  less  fortunate.     Loosing  from  Acre  on  - 
9th  October  ®  he  was  driven  to  and  fro  for  a  full  month.     At  one  time  he  - 
was  off  the  coast  of  Barbary  within  three  days'  sail  of  Marseilles.     But  he 
had  been  warned  not  to  make  for  that  port  as  the  surrounding  territory 
would  not  be  safe.     The  Aquitanian  barons  had  been  in  revolt ;  the  revolt 
had  ultimately  been  suppressed  through  the  help  of  Richard's  brother-in- 
law,  young  Sancho  of  Navarre.     But  Richard's  officers  had  wound  up  the 
campaign  by  invading  the  territory  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse ;  so  that 
within  his  sphere  of  influence  all  roads  would  be  closed  against  the  King.^ 
Putting  about  he  finally  found  himself  at  Corfu,  about  the  nth  November.* 
His  path  was  beset  with  danger  on  all  sides.     Greeks,  Austrians,  Germans  ^ 

'  See  Bohadin,  378-387  ;  //m.,  cxxxviii.,  427-429,  and  notes ;  Diceto,  II.  105,  with  the 
wrong  date  9th  August. 

'  Iiin.^  404,  406.  To  fill  up  the  list  of  the  magnates  who  perished  on  the  Crusade,  the 
Duke  Hugh  III.  of  Burgundy  died  in  July  at  Tyre. 

*  Ititurory,  432-438.     The  author  was  with  one  of  these  bands. 

*  Id,,  430;  Bohadin,  389.        »  Hoveden,  III.  228 ;  W.  Newb  I.  382. 

*  Itinerary,  441  ;  Diceto,  II.,  106.     Hoveden,  III.  185,  has  the  8th  October. 

'  R.  Cogg.,  53,  who  had  his  iajcX%  from  Anselm,  one  of  Richard's  chaplains ;  but  see  also 
Hoveden   194  ;  and  R.  Devizes,  431. 

*  **  Circa  Sancti  Martini  festum."     Diceto,  sup, ;  //m.,  442. 
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and  French  being  all  hostile,  wilh  their  several  grudges  against  him,  Iwt 
mainly  in  connection  with  his  doings  in  Sicily  and  Cyprus,  The  Geiimn 
barons  had  been  lo  a  man  supporters  of  the  late  Conrad,  who  was  cousin 

'both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  iheir  hostility  10 
Richard  knew  no  hounds.'  It  was  supposed  that  Richard  meant  to  make  for 
Saxony,  where  he  would  find  friends.  To  conceal  his  moveraenis  he  left 
his  own  !>hips,  and  hired  two  native  galleys,  described  as  'pirates,'  to  take 
him  to  Ragiisa.  The  writers  speak  of  landings  at  Zara,  or  Pola,  as  if  hii 
voyage  ended  there*  But  it  is  clear  that  winds  or  other  circumstances 
Shlinmok  ""'''  '''™  "^P  ^°  '^^  ^y^&y^  of  the  Adriatic,  where  he  was  ship- 

y         near       wrecked  near  Aquiieia.     The  party  then  disguised  themselves 
*"  and  took  horse,  pressing  through  the  district  of  Friuli,     But 

Richard's  enemies  were  already  on  the  look  out  for  him.  Count  Mainhard 
II.  of  Goriti,  nephew  of  the  late  Marquis  Conrad,  pursued  lura,  and 
captured  eight  of  his  followers;  six  more  were  taken  at  Freisach  in 
Carinthia  by  the  Count's  brother  Frederic  of  Betsau,  Richard  himself  with 
William  dc  L'Etang,  a  servant  who  spoke  German^  and  a  third  whose 
position  is  not  described,  escaping  and  pushing  on  towards  Vienna.*  But 
there  again  watch  was  being  kept  by  Duke  Leopold,  the  man  whom 
Richard  had  insulted  in  Palestine.     Finally  on  the  20th  December,*  the 

-.  King  was  detected  and  arrested  in  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  utterly 
exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue. °  His  servant  »ho  had  gone  out  lo  buy 
necessaries  betrayed  himself  by  tendering  gold  besants  in  payment.*  The 
Duke  at  once  sent  him  for  safe  keeping  to  his  castle  of  Durrenstein  on  the 
Danube.' 

To  the  modern  mind  the  action  of  the  Germans  will  seem  very  base. 
Churchmen  of  their  own  time  would  regard  them  as  excommunicate  for 
^  having  laid  hands  on  a  Crusader ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Duke  was 
promptly  excommunicated,  and  his  lands  laid  under  Interdict  by  Celestine 
III.'  But  probably  Leopold's  conduct  would  not  be  severely  criticised  by 
the  world  in  generaL  Richard  had  done  his  best  to  make  a  case  for  all 
his  e 


■  On  the  special  blUeiness  or  the  Germsn  writers  see  BiRhop  Stubbs,  Itin.  siv.  ConraJ 
and  Leopold  were  grandsons,  and  Henry  VI.  great-grandson  (by  ■  different  mamagc)  of 
Apies  of  Franconia,  daughlet  of  Henry  IV.  ;  Novate,  II.  310,  note. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  S3,  54;  HovcdcD,  III.  185,  and  notes;  Ansbcit,  eitiacted  Hovedeo. 
III.  cxl. 

'  Sec  the  Emperor's  report  to  King  Philip  of  ihe  aSlh  December,  HovedcD,  195  ;  also 
Jd.,  1S6  ;  K.  Coggeshall,  $4,  JS  ;  and  Ittmrary,  suf. 

*  Dicelo.  11.  106  ;  Itinerary,  443. 

*  See  the  Emperor's  letter,  sup.,  and  the  covering  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rogco, 
Hoveden.  196  ;  also  Ansbert,  extracted  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  Hoveden,  ol. 

*  Hoveden,  186  ;  R.  Cogg.,  55  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  383.         '  Ansberl,  sup. 

*  See  (he  Pope's  letter  of  the  6th  June.  1194,  prescribing  the  terms  of  abcolntion, 
Diceto  II.  119 ;  also  Anstwrl,  sup.,  cxliii. 


CHAPTER    XX 
RICHARD  I  {continued) 

A.D.   1192-1195, 

Affairs  in  England — Invasion  of  Normandy  by  Philip — ^Arrangements  for  Richard's 
Liberation— His  Ransom — Hubert  Walter  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chief 
Justiciar— The  King  set  free — War  in  Normandy — Reduction  of  Aquitanian  Rebels 
— Truce  with  France— Domestic  Affairs — Suspension  of  Archbishop  Geoffrey 

UNDER  the  judicious  administration  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  with 
the  support  of  the  Queen-Mother,  England  passed  through  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1192  in  peace  and  quiet.      Towards 

Christmas  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  King  began  to  be 
^^ED^SaS!  ^^^^'     Pilgrims  who  had  left   Acre  at  the   same  time  as  he 

did  were  flocking  home,  but  the  only  report  of  him  that  they 
could  give  was  that  the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  from  Acre  had  been  seen 
at  Brindisi.^  Authentic  information,  however,  reached  the  country  in 
January  (1193),  through  a  copy  of  the  Emperor's  letter  to  Philip, 
announcing  the  capture  of  their  common  enemy.'  John  at  once  broke 
out  of  bounds.     He  hastened  over  to  Normandy;  and  after  a  fruitless 

demand  for  homage  from  the  Norman  Barons,  went  on  to 
,J2J^     Paris,  where  it  was  said  that  he  did  homage  to   Philip  for 

all  the  Continental  possessions  of  his  brother,  undertaking  to 
marry  Alais,  and  to  cede  the  Norman  Vexin ;  Philip  in  return  promising 
to  support  him  to  the  fullest  extent.'  John  then  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  mercenaries  to  garrison  Windsor  and  Wallingford  castles, 
that  he  had  been  allowed  to  retain;  Welshmen  also  were  enlisted  for 
this  service.  These  bases  having  been  secured  he  went  to  London,  and 
demanded  recognition  by  the  Justiciars,  alleging  that  the  King  was  dead. 

*  Hoveden,  III.  194. 

*  Hoveden,  196. 

'  Hoveden,  204.  This  compact  must  be  distinguished  from  the  formal  treaty  given  by 
Rigord,  Bouquet,  xvii.  39 ;  misdated  in  Foedera,  I.  57,  "January  1193,"  which  being  a 
French  document  must  belong  to  the  year  1 194. 
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Thcj   responded   by   roaing  general   oathi   nf  «IIegunce    to    Ridui^ 

_  puuJng  the  Royal  cisiEes  id  order,  uid  catling  out  levies  on 

'    the    South    coast    to   guard    3g;ainst    in\-asion.'      Walter   o( 

Coutances  laid  siege  to  Windsor ;  Archbishop  (itofftey  occupied  Doncasier, 

and    Bishop  Puisei  atucked  Tickhill.     On  the  lolh  April  the  haTids  ol 

the  Governr[,cnt  «eic  strengihened  by  ihe  retnm  of  Hubert  Walter,  with 

loiters  from    the    King,    whom    he   had  visited   on    his   way    home  (ram 

Palestine  ;   and  then   John,  disappointed  in   his   hope  of  support   fron 

Scotbnd,   and  finding  that  Windsor  was  about  to  £dl,  consented  to  a 

trace  till  November ;  Nottingham  and  Tickhill   to  remain  io 

his  hands ;  Windsor,  Wallingford,  and  the  Peak  to  be  placed 

in  Eleanor's  hands,  but  to  be  restored  to  Jcrfm  if  Richard  should  Dot 

return.' 

Concurrently  with  these  affairs  Philip  invaded  Normandy.  Gisors  and 
j,^^  Neaufle  were  betrayed  to  him  by  one  Gilbert  of  Vasceuil 
tnradM  {iith  April)  a  man  q>ectally  sent  by  Richard  from  Messina 
■vBudy.  j^  defend  the  frontier.  Then  pushing  on  the  Frmch  K'i'tg 
captured  Aumdle  and  Neufchitel-en-Bray,  and  overran  the  whole  of  the 
Norman  Vexin,  finally  laying  siege  to  Rouen.  Finding  however  that  die 
city  was  being  defended  by  the  worthy  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  returned 
safe  and  sound  from  the  Crusade,  he  dropped  the  undertaking  (39th  April), 
and  marched  home.' 

Duke  Leopold  was  not  allowed  to  keep  his  prize  all  to  himself.  His 
Imperial  suzerain  insisted  on  having  his  share ;  and  in  the  meantime  the 
custody  of  the  prisoner.  On  the  14th  February  a  treaty  was  settled 
j^g^^  ^  between  the  two  at  Wiirtzburg,  to  which  Richard  must  have 
Kidiarai  given  his  assent,  as  the  provisions  could  not  be  enforced 
UlHiattML  ^jjioQt  his  concurrence.  The  ransom  was  fixed  at  100,000 
marks  (^^66,000  ly.  ^d.),  to  be  paid  by  halves  at  Michaelmas  1 193,  and 
Mid-Lent  1194,  and  shared  equally  between  the  Emperor  and  Duke  ;  but 
the  Duke's  portion  would  be  settled  on  one  of  his  sons,  with  the  hand  of 
Richard's  niece,  Eleanor  of  Brittany.  Richard  was  also  required  to 
liberate  Isaac  of  Cyprus  and  his  daughter  without  ransom.^  The  first 
person  to  intervene  on  Richard's  behalf  was  Savaric,  the  newly  appointed 
Bishop  of  Bath,*  a  man  who  claimed  relationship  with  the  Emperor,  and 

'  Hovedcn,  III.  304,  205  ;  Gervase,  I.  514,  515. 

»  Hoveden,  aoj,  J06-208  ;  Gcrvue,  I.  515,  516;  W.  Newb.,  I.  388,  390,  391, 

'  HoTcden,  I05,  zo6, 107  ;  R.  Cogg.,  61,  62  ;  Gervase,  m/.,  and  for  Ihe  dates  Rigotd, 
Bouquet,  xvii.  58  ;  Labbe,  Bibl.  MSS..  1.  369. 

*  See  the  treaty  in  Arubert,  lufi.,  cili. 

'  Savaric,  pievioiulf  Archdeacon  of  Northamiiton,  and  Treasurer  of  Samm,  wm 
coniecraled  at  Rome  iglh  September  1 192,  lo  Ihal  peihapi  he  had  itot  yet  relutned  to 
England  1  Diccio,  II.  105,  toS.  For  Savaric'i  previoas  career  lee  Bisbop  Stabbs*  note 
li/f.  Cant,  ixxxrii. 
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certainly  was  on  good  terms  with  him.^  At  home  the  Justiciars  on  hearing 
of  the  King's  fate  had  sent  off  the  abbots  of  Boxley  and  Robertsbridge 
to  find  out  his  place  of  detention.  After  wandering  in  vain  through  '  all 
Germany  '  {Altmanniam),  they  entered  Bavaria  about  the  19th  March, 
and  found  the  King  at  Othsenfurt  on  the  Main,  on  his  way  to  be 
delivered  to  Henry  VI,  at  Speyer.  They  told  Richard  of  John's  doings, 
of  which  he  complained  bitterly,  comforting  himself  however  with  the 
reflexion  that  'brother  John  was  not  the  man  to  win  land  by  force  if 
anybody  cared  to  oppose  the  least  force  to  him."  On  the  23rd  March 
Richard  was  handed  over  to  ihe  Emperor;'  and  brought  as  a  State 
prisoner  before  the  Diet,  that  "august  but  incompetent 
undgMd  tribunal."  The  King  was  formally  charged  with  having  sup- 
^**Met.'**  P*'"^'^  Tancred  in  his  usurpation  of  Sicily,  in  derogation  of 
the  Emperor's  rights ;  with  having  unjustly  deprived  Isaac 
of  his  Kingdom ;  and  instigated  the  murder  of  the  Marquis  of  Momferrat. 
The  insult  to  the  Duke  of  .Austria,  and  Richard's  general  behaviour  to 
the  Germans  in  Palestine,  formed  another  count  in  Ihe  indictment.  We 
are  assured  that  he  made  a  most  spirited  defence,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  Emperor  made  friends  with  him,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  saving 
the  ransom,  of  course,  to  which  Richard  agreed.' 

Richard  was  now  joined  by  Hubert  Walter.  On  landing  in  Sicily  on 
his  way  homewards  from  Palestine  he  had  heard  of  his  master's  captivity, 
and  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  to  him.  Richard  sent  him  home  at 
once,  as  already  mentioned,  with  letters  to  Eleanor,  the  Justiciars,  and  the 
Canterbury  monks,  intimating  the  amount  of  ransom  required 
WaiMr  — still  100,000  marks — and  directing  them  to  take  all  necessary 
*bm  ^'^P^  ^°^  raising  the  bearer  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  To 
'  this  promotion,  as  the  King  said,  Hubert's  great  services  fully 
entitled  him.* 

Born  at  Dereham  in  Norfolk,  of  a  family  settled  for  two  generations  on 

Hi»  wrth    English  soil,  he  was  probably  as  English  as  anything  to  be 

found  in  a  high  position  in  England  at  that  time  could  be. 

His    mother   was    sister    to   the   wife   of    the    late    Justiciar 

Glanville  *  who,  as  his  uncle,  had  taken  charge  of  him  and  brought  him  up. 

His  talents,  industry,  and  int^riiy  soon  marked  him  out  for  employment 

in  the  public  service.     In  1185  he  appears  as  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer^; 

'  Sec  (be  letter  of  Waller  of  Coutances  to  Bp.  Puiset,  Hoved.,  197. 

'  Iloved.,  III.  198.  '  Dicelo,  It.  106. 

•  Moveden,  199 ;  R  Cogg.,  58,  59  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  387,  388  ;  also  Richard's  letter, 
Epp.  Canl.  361. 

'  See  ihe  letters  dated  at  Speyer  a6lh-30(h  March  ;  Epp.  Canl.,  361-364. 

■  MoiastieoH,  VI.  380,  1128.  In  Latin  tbe  Sa.tai\y  name  is  spelled  allernalely  and 
indilTerenlly  "  Wallerni  "  and  "  Walteii."  Hubert'i  litother  Theolnld  "  PiDcerna 
Hiliernix"  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bullert  EarU  of  Ormonde,  Fon,  JitJg:s,  I.  434, 
ciiii^  Dugdale.        '  Tt»\JuJga,  II.  IJ3. 


Hubert 

Walter 

luuned  for    ^ 

Canterbvy. 
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m  the  foDonig  fear  be  twame  I>eaa  of  York.  It  «iU  be  mnembrnJ 
that  he  bad  been  twkc  soggeited  far  the  Pronnce  of  Vork  ;  in  1 189  Ic 
«u  made  Bishop  cf  SalisbinT  ;  md  all  Ihrao^  the  Cnisade  he  had  uktt 
a  leading  port  in  dtplocDacr  and  the  Md.  During  (he  famme-wintet  fi 
1190-1191  be  hid  initiated  charioUe  coBections  for  the  starvinjf  poa 
He  was  etaphatiiz^lly  a  nun  who  did  with  all  his  night  whatever  hif  fund 
found  to  do.  For  ottce  the  Cinterbory  raonM  could  not  find  a  hetur 
man  to  name.  Bat  thcf  were  st^  caieftil  to  aneit  themselves.  Having 
been  summoned  to  bold  an  elcctioa  in  conceit  with  the  suffragan  bish<^ 
in  London  on  the  jotfa  Majr.they  held  a  Chapter  at  Ometburf 

^J^^     on   the   >9lh,  eleoed    Hubert,   and  then,  hastening    up  u 
Westminster,  presented  him  ncit  day  to  the  Justiciars,  as  j 
ready-made  Arch  bishop- Elect,  for  simple  conArmation.' 

From  Speyer  ihe  King  wis  removed  to  Trifels,'  in  Rhenish  Bdvaro, 
a  hill  fortress,  of  ^rt.it  strength.  There  he  was  vitited  by  his  Chancellw 
Wtiham  Longcha:n^>.  laruugh  whose  oKdiation  the  Emperor  was  induced 
to  remove  his  jin^oner  to  more  accessible  quartets  al  Hagenau,  where 
Henry  was  holdit^  his  court.     Loogchamp  farther  sncoeeded  in  (rfitwiiiig 

_^^^^  for  himself  frcMn  the  two  roonardis  a  commission  to  go  to 
liMiitniim  England  to  receive  and  bring  over  the  aoo  hostages  reqnited 
to  lagliail,  |jy  jijg  treaty  of  Wurtibuig.  This  would  be  a  very  confidenliil 
task,  as  the  hostages  were  to  be  of  the  highest  rank,  at  the  selection  of  the 
Emperor,  the  only  persons  exempted  being  the  children  of  the  Duchess  (rf 
Saxony,  and  Arthur  of  Brittany ' 

Richard's  instructions  to  Eleanor  and  the  Justiciars  were  appareotlf 
sent  in  advance,  to  prepare  for  Longchamp's  reception.  The  portion  to  be 
paid  to  the  Emperor  is  now  stated  as  70,000  marks ;  the  Ring  calls  on  all 
good  subjects  to  contribute  liberally,  and  he  specially  suggests  an  extensive 
'  borrowing '  of  Church  treasures.*  By  the  Emperor  Longchamp  was 
entrusted  with  a  letter  sealed  with  the  Imperial  Golden  Bull,  and  addressed 
to  the  English,  urging  them  to  show  their  loyally  to  their  King,' 
^  The  Justiciars,  acting  promptly  on  the  receipt  of  Richard's  letter,  issued 
orders  for  raising  the  sum  required.  An  Aid  for  the  lord's 
J  ransom  would  be  exigible  in   the  regular  course   of  things. 

*»tiS5S''    ^"'>  strange  to  say,  no  such  tax  was  imposed  to  nomine.     At 

the  supposed  legal  rate  of  ^i  the  knight's  fee  the  yield  might 

come  to  ^^7000,  a  sum  altogether  inadequate.     The  Justiciars,  therefore, 

'  Sec  Ihe  rival  accminti,  Gervase,  I.  jlS,  andDicetoII.  107.  On  the  7thof  No\-enibci 
Hubert  received  his  Pall  from  the  Papal  envoys,  and  was  cDthrooed  ;  Gervue,  5ai-5l}. 
He  wai  obliged  to  take  an  utterly  novel  and  muw  siringcnl  oalh  of  allegiance  to  the 
Papacy,  Efp.  Canl.  367.  Dicelo  clearly  refers  to  Ibis  aa  "novis  verboruo)  formola  ** 
which  be  would  not  recorii,  p.  lis. 

'  Richard  was  still  at  Speyer  on  the  30th  March  ;  Bpp.  Cant.,  mfi. 

■  Ausbeit,  lu/.,  cxlii.        '  Sec  ihe  letter,  dated  Hagenau,  19th  Apdl ;  Hoveden,  aoS. 

*  Hoveden,  31 1  ;  alio  dated  Hagenau,  igtb  April. 
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apparently  called  for  a  general  contribution  from  clergy  and  laity  of  one- 
fourth  of  all  rents  and  movables,  without  exemption  of  any  kind,  even  for 
Church  plate.  The  Cistercian  and  Sempringham  Orders,  having  no  plate, 
were  required  to  part  with  their  wool,  their  only  available  property.^ 

In  due  course  Longchamp  appeared  with  his  Golden  Bull.  But  the 
mere  announcement  of  his  coming  had  roused  all  the  hostility  of  the 
nation.  Before  he  was  allowed  to  set  foot  on  shore  he  was  required  to 
take  an  oath  that  he  would  interfere  with  nothing  but  the  King's  redemp- 
tion. The  I^ndoners  were  so  excited  that  the  Council  to  meet  him  had 
to  be  held  at  St.  Albans.  On  entering  the  chamber  he  declared  with 
ostentatious  humility  that  he  came  neither  as  Justiciar,  nor  as  Legate,  nor 
even  as  Chancellor ;  but  simply  as  a  Bishop  and  the  King's  envoy.  But 
T.*mirAham  ^"^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Archbishop  of  Rouen  could  not  be  induced  to 
again  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  declaring  however  that  their  private 
rejected,  disagreement  should  not  interfere  with  the  transaction  of  business.* 
To  receive  the  redemption  money  as  it  came  in  the  Council  appointed  a 
committee  consisting  of  Hubert  Walter,  now  Elect  of  Canterbury,  the 
Treasurer  Bishop  Richard  fitz  Nigel  of  London,  two  Earls,  and  the  Mayor 
of  London,  the  first  appearance  of  that  functionary  in  State  affairs.  But 
with  Longchamp  they  would  have  no  dealings  whatever ;  nobody  would 
entrust  him  with  a  son  or  daughter ;  and  Richard,  finding  that  his  presence 
would  only  create  diflficulties,  recalled  him,  and  kept  him  employed  on 
diplomatic  business  abroad.' 

The  French  were  doing  what  they  could  to  prevent  or  delay  Richard's 

liberation,  and  with  that  view  they  proposed  a  meeting  between 
^^^^    Vaucouleurs  and  Toul  on  the  25th  June.     But  fortunately  for 

Richard  he  was  not  the  only  man  to  take  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  this  intrigue.  His  dread  of  a  coalition  between  Germany  and  France 
was  shared  by  a  party  among  the  German  Princes  who  were  at  war  with 
their  Emperor,  on  account  of  a  private  feud,  arising  out  of  the  murder  of 
Albert  of  Louvain  Bishop  of  Liege,  a  crime  in  which  he  was  supposed  to 

have  had  a  hand.     Through  their  combined  efforts  the  meeting 
Yi^SS^  with  Philip  was  averted,  and,  instead  a  Diet  was  arranged  to 

be  held  at  Worms  for  a  general  pacification,  including  the 
question  of  Richard's  liberation.*     Henry  VL  was  playing  a  very  mean 

*  See  the  clear  consistent  statements  of  R.  Cogg.  60  ;  W.  Newburgh,  L  399 ;  Diceto, 
IL  no;  Gervase,  L  519,  520;  and  the  Waverley  Annals,  248.  Parochial  clergy, 
however,  were  only  asked  for  a  tenth.  Hoveden,  IIL  210,  225,  adds  a  scutage  of  £1 
the  knight's  fee  ;  but  that  was  imposed  at  Nottingham  in  1194.  Nothing  of  it  appears 
on  the  Pipe  Roll,  5  Richard  I.  (I192-1193). 

^  Hoveden,  211,  212  ;  Giraldus,  IV.  415,  416. 

*  Hoveden,  and  Giraldus,  su/.  The  Council  at  St.  Albans  must  have  been  held  in 
June,  as  Hubert  Walter  is  only  styled  Elect  of  Canterbury ;  Longchamp  was  again 
with  Richard  at  Worms  on  the  25th  June. 

*  Hoveden,  HI.  214,  and  note.     Cn/,  W.  Newb.,  L  396-398. 
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part,  making  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  squeezing  Richard,  and  at  the 
same  time  breaking  faith  with  his  partner  Duke  I-eopold.  On  the  19th 
June  after  four  days  of  discussion  the  Emperor  gave  a  formal  pledge  to 
set  Richard  free,  by  renewing  the  treaty  of  Wiirtzburg,  to  which  the  King 
was  now  made  a  forma!  party,  li  will  be  remembered  thai  thit;  compact, 
as  originally  drawn  up,  was  on  the  fece  of  it  merely  a  treaty  between  Heniy 
and  the  IJuke  of  Austria.  The  actual  ransom  was  still  stated  at  100,000 
marks.  But  an  extra  50,000  marks  were  now  required  as  commutation 
for  the  military  service  against  Sicily  stipulated  by  the  original  draf^.  The 
allocation  of  the  money  also  was  materially  changed,  the  Emperor  getting 

the  whole  of  the  primary  100,000  marks,  instead  of  the  half; 
■*^^^^  while  of  the  extra  50,000  marks  the  Duke  would  only  receive 

30,000  marks.  In  April  ihe  Emperor's  share  had  beeti  stated 
at  70,000  marks,  leaving  at  any  rate  30,000  marks  for  the  Duke ;  now 
Henry  is  to  have  130,000  marks  and  Leopold  only  20,000  marks. 
Moreover  the  whole  of  the  primary  100,000  marks  must  be  ready  in 
London  l^efore  the  King  can  lie  set  free,  hostages  being  only  accepted 
for  the  extra  50,000  marks.  The  stipulations  as  to  the  marriage  of 
Eleanor  of  Briiiany,  and  the  liberation  of  Isaac  and  his  daughter  remained 
as  before.' 

The  English,  however,  were  only  too  glad  to  have  a  definite  under- 
standing as  to  the  liberation  of  their  King.  Philip,  regarding  the  matter 
as  virtually  accomplished,  sent  to  John  in  England  the  celebrated  message 
that  'the  Devil  was  unchained.'*  John  immediately  went  over  to  France 
to  see  his  friend,  and  concert  measures  with  him.     In  the  vain  hope  of 

breaking  up  their  alliance  Richard  empowered  Longchamp  to 
"^^^JbT    negotiate  and  conclude  with  Philip  a  treaty  of  the  most  hollow 

and  transparent  character,  a  purely  one-sided  treaty,  in  which 
Richard  promised  everything  and  asked  for  nothing.  He  would  recognise 
Philip's  recent  conquests  in  Normandy,  leaving  it  to  him  to  say  how  much 
he  wished  to  retain;'  John  would  be  relieved  of  his  oath  not  to  visit 
England  ;  and  would  retain  all  the  possessions  on  either  side  of  the  Channel 
conferred  on  him  by  his  brother,  on  the  simple  condition  of  contributing  to 
the  ransom  ;  Philip  would  receive  a  gratuity  of  zo,ooo  marks,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments,  with  the  control  in  the  meantime  of  sundry  castles  by  way 
of  security.  Count  Ademar  of  Angouleme,  who  had  rebelled  again  and 
been  taken  prisoner,  would  be  liberated  with  all  his  men;  while  sundry 
favours  were  conceded  to  Philip's  allies,  such  as  Louis  the  new  Count  of 
Blois,  Geoffrey  IH.  Count  of  Perche,  Robert  of  Meulan,  and  Hugh  of 

'  See  the  treaty,  Hoveden  III.,  215,  where  i1  is  given  as  settled  on  the  39th  Jnne; 
Dicelo  gives  the  date  as  Slh  July,  II.  no.     He  scorn  Fully  styles  Ihe  Emperoi,  ' 
fteneralor,'' 

'  Hoveden,  zi6. 

*  "  Quod,  ipse.  (ir.  Philip}  tantum  inde  retinebil,  quantum  ipse  volaerit." 
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Gournay.^    The  treaty  does  not  give  a  high  idea  of  the  diplomacy,  or  the 
honesty,  either  of  the  Chancellor  or  of  his  master. 

Longchamp  then  went  on  to  treat  with  John  ;  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
him  to  return  to  Normandy  and  swear  allegiance  to  his  brother, 
on  condition,  however,  not  only  of  being  admitted  to  all  lands 
originally  conferred  upon  him,  but  also  to  castles  connected  with  them  that 
had  been  intentionally  withheld  from  him.  But  the  ofiicers  in  chat^e, 
better  advised  than  their  master,  refused  to  act  on  the  reckless  concession  ; 
and  the  Earl  went  back  to  Philip's  court  to  carry  on  with  him  their  plots 
against  Richard's  liberation.^ 

The  collection  of  the  money  for  the  ransom  went  on  both  in  England 
and  abroad  during  the  year.  But  the  amount  got  in  by  the  first  sets 
of  commissioners  sent  round  proving  insufficient  a  second  and  a  third 
levy  had  to  be  called  for.'  By  the  month  of  December,  however,  a 
sufficient  sum  on  account  having  been  delivered  to  the  Emperor's  agents 
in  London,  he  wrote  on  the  loth  December  to  say  that  he  proposed 
to  set  Richard  free  on  the  17th  January,  1194;  and  that  a  week  later 
he  would  crown  him  King  of  Burgundy  and  Aries.*  This  of  course 
was  an  empty  grant  of  territories  over  which  the  Emperor  had  no  con- 
trol,* but  it  would  involve  the  render  of  homage  on  Richard's  part;  or 
Klcluird'i  P'^^*''^ly'  ''  "^'•y  l"^^^  \>ee,w.  intended  as  an  excuse  for  detaining 
Ub«r»tt(in  him  after  he  had  been  declared  free.  In  fact  Philip  and 
**^*'"  John  were  pressing  Henry  with  large  offers  of  money  to 
induce  him  to  keep  Richard  in  bonds  as  long  as  possible.  Lending 
an  unworthy  ear  to  these  suggestions,  when  the  17th  January  came,  the 
Emperor  adjourned  the  Diet  to  the  and  February.  On  that  day  a 
final  conference  was  held  at  Mainz,  Eleanor,  the  Archbishop  of  Kouen, 
Longchamp,  and  Savaric  of  Bath  being  present.  But  the  Emperor  still 
hung  back,  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  produce  letters  from  France 
ofi'.x\n%  him  a  subsidy  for  every  month  that  he  should  detain  the  King. 
Richard  began  to  despair  of  ever  regaining  his  liberty.  But  the 
Pt»e  at  TiMt  '^^'■™^"  Princes,  to  their  credit,  revolted  at  their  lord's 
conduct ;  and  they  spoke  out  so  boldly  that  he  was  obliged 
to  let  Richard  go.  On  Friday  the  4th  February  the  King  was  fairly 
set  free,  after  more  than  thirteen  months  of  most  unjust  detention.  But 
even  then  he  was  required  to  leave  hostages  for  the  unpaid  balance  of 

'  See  the  treaty  ai  executed  at  Mantes  glh  July,  and  attesited  by  Longchamp  William 
des  Roches,  John  dca  Presui  and  William  Brewer  ;  Hoveden,  III.  117. 

'  Id.  IJ7. 

■  W.  Newb,  1.399,400. 

'  Hoveden,  22$.  337.  According  to  thia  writer  the  giant  wu  atteMed  by  charter ;  be 
also  alleges  thai  Richard  by  hia  mother's  advice  made  a  suirender  of  hii  Kingdom  of 
Elngland  to  Henry,  but  this  seems  very  doubtful. 

*  For  this  Kii^om  tee  Fieanuu),  A/.  Cugrafky,  I.  148. 
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his  ransom.     Nor  were  the  German  magnates  too  proud  to  accept  douceurs 
for  their  kind  offices  in  the  matter.^ 

From  Mainz  Richard  moved  in  a  leisurely  way  down  the  Rhine.  He 
rested  three  or  four  days  at  Cologne,  where  he  gave  the  merchants  a  charter 
releasing  them  from  a  small  annual  toll  payable  in  London.*  At  Antwerp 
he  found  his  smack  {esnecca),  with  his  favourite  skipper  Alan  Trenchemer 
waiting  for  him.  Sailing  from  Antwerp  on  the  4th  March,  and  coasting  in 
his  usual  style,  he  only  reached  Swine  on  the  ylh  March ;  and  Sandwich, 
apparently,  on  Saturday  the  12th  of  the  month  ;  thus  returning  to  England 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  three  months.  Next  day,  following  the 
example  of  his  father,  he  went  to  pay  his  first  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas.  Advancing  towards  London  he  was  met  at  Rochester  by  the 
faithful  Hubert  Walter — now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — with  whom  he 
exchanged  most  hearty  greetings.  On  the  i6th  March  he  made  a  state 
entry  into  London,  being  received  by  clergy  and  people,  high  and  low,  in 
procession,  and  taken  for  a  thanksgiving  service  to  St.  Paul's.^  Great  were 
the  rejoicings  ;  the  city  looked  so  prosperous,  and  made  so 
£jLondoSL    ^^^^^  ^  show  that  the  Germans  who  had  accompanied  the  King 

began  to  think  that  he  had  been  let  off  too  cheaply. "* 

But  with  all  the  festive  loyalty  in  London  Richard  as  a  matter  of  fact 

found  England  in  a  state  of  civil  war.     From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 

Longchamp  in  October  1191  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1193  the  countr)' 

had  been   at  peace  under  the   rule   of  Queen   Eleanor   and   Walter  of 

Coutances.     But  in  Hubert  Walter  the  King  had  a  servant  whom  he  trusted 

above  all  others.     As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  enthroned  at  Canterbury  *  the 

Chief  Justiciarship  of  England  was  placed  in  his  hands  :  Eleanor  and  the 

Archbishop  Walter  being  directed  to  join  the  King  in  Germany,  where  we 

found  them  on  2nd   February.^     Matters  flowed  on  in  quiet  till  about 

January  (1194)  when  it  began  to  appear  likely  that,  in  spite  of 

'plotS^  all  intrigues,  the    King  would   be  set  free.      John  then,  no 

longer  to  be  kept  under  control,  broke  out  afresh.     His  first 

move  was  to  seal  a  fresh  treaty  with  Philip  outbidding  Longchamp's  treaty. 

'  Hoveden,  III.  232,  233,  and  especially  the  letter  of  Walter  of  Coutances,  Diceto,  II. 
112,  addressed  to  the  Dean.  Among  the  hostages  left  was  Walter  Savaric  of  Bath.  In 
1 197  Boniface  of  Montferrat  received  ;f  800,  Angevin —;f  200  sterling  as  his  fee,  StapletOD, 
Norm.  Rolls,  301. 

*  Hoveden,  235  and  note ;  Diceto,  1 14. 

>  See  Hoveden,  235  ;  Gervase,  I.  524  ;  Diceto,  II.  114;  R.  Cogg.  62,  63.  HoTeden 
and  Coggeshall  make  Richard  land  at  Sandwich  on  the  I3.h  March.  But  on  this 
point  I  prefer  to  follow  Gervase,  who  was  actually  at  Canterbury,  and  who  tells  us  that 
the  King  came  there  on  the  13th,  the  day  after  his  landing.  Diceto  places  the  events  a 
week  too  late. 

^  W.  Newb.,  I.  406.      *  7th  November,  Gervase,  I.  522. 

•  Gervase,  523;  Diceto,  112;  Hoveden,  226;  and  Richard's  letter  there  of  the 
22nd  December,  evidently  addressed  to  Hubert  as  Justiciar* 
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The  French  King  would  have  not  only  Normandy  East  of  the  Seine, 
except  Rouen,  but  also  Verneuil,  Evreux,  and  the  line  of  the  Iton  to  the 
West  of  the  Seine,  with  the  best  part  of  Touraine,  including  Tours, 
Amboise,  and  Loches.  Nor  were  his  friends  the  new  Count  of  Blois,  or 
the  Counts  of  Perche  and  Angouldme  forgotten.  Large  grants  were 
promised  to  each.^  Philip  acting  on  this  grant  had  invaded  Normandy 
about  February,  and  made  himself  master  of  Evreux,  Le  Neubourg,  and 
Le  Vaudreuil.  He  then  went .  on  to  make  a  second  attack  on  Rouen, 
which  again  failed.^  John  on  his  part  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle  in  England,  and  sent  over  orders  to  have  his  castles  put  into 
order.  But  the  bearer  of  these  instructions  behaved  in  London  with  such 
imprudence,  boasting  at  the  Archbishop's  table  of  his  master's  influence 
with  the  King  of  France,  that  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and,  his  papers 

being  seized,  John's  intentions  were  brought  to  light.     Hubert 
^rteeS^  Walter  met  the  situation  with  proper  vigour.     On  the  very  next 

day  (loth  February)  he  held  a  Council  and  passed  a  decree  of 
utter  forfeiture  against  the  Earl.  Then,  calling  out  troops  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment, he  himself  marched  against  Marlborough,  while  Bishop  Puiset 
returned  to  the  siege  of  Tickhill,  and  the  Scots  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  with 
the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Derby  invested  Nottingham.  Marlborough 
yielded  in  a  few  days ;  so  did  Lancaster,  a  place  that  had  been  held  in 
John's  name  by  the  Archbishop's  brother  Theobald  Walter;  so  did 
St.  Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  a  monastery  that  had  been  seized  and 
fortified  for  John  by  one  Henry  de  la  Pommeraye.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Richard  landed.  Nottingham  and 
Tickhill  were  still  holding  out ;  but  the  latter  place  on  receipt  of  positive 
assurances  that  the  King  had  returned  yielded  to  the  Bishop."*  For  the 
reduction  of  Nottingham  war  material  was  sent  from  London.*  But  the 
King  in  the  first  instance  felt  bound  to  pay  another  thanksgiving  visit, 
namely  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds.®     That  pious  act  having  been  performed,  on 

the  2«)th  March  he  came  to  Nottingham  :  on  the  27th  he  was 

joined  by  Bishop  Puiset  with  the  prisoners  from  Tickhill ;  while 
next  day  the  surrender  of  Nottingham  brought  the  whole  rising  to  a 
close.' 

The  King  had  now  time  and  opportunity  to  hold  a  Grand  Council  to 

'  See  the  treaty  in  Fadera,  I.  57,  dated  at  Paris  in  January  1 193.  Having  been  drawn 
up  in  Pans  that  would  according  to  the  French  computation  mean  January  1 194,  and 
so  it  is  given  in  Bouquet,  XVII.  39. 

^  Rigord,  Bouquet,  sup.  40 ;  G.  le  Breton,  Id.  71. 

*  Hoveden,  III.  236-238. 

*  Id.,  238. 

»  Pipe  RoU,  6  Rich.  I.,  "  London." 

*  R.  Cogg.,  63. 

^  Hoveden,  238-240;  Diceto,  II.  114 ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  406,  407. 
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discuss   affairs   of  state,  and  he  held  it  where   he  was,    at  Nottinglum. 

Eleanor  and  Longchamp  assisted,  the  King  still  holding  to 
f^aoi^       ^'*    unpopular   Chancellor,      The    sittings   lasted     four    day* 

(March  30th— April  and).  Money  was  the  great  question. 
There  was  the  balance  of  the  ransom  to  provide  for,  and  an  expedition  to 
Normandy  to  be  faced.  The  confiscation  and  re-sale  of  ofBces  was  again 
the  financial  expedient  that  commended  itself  to  Richard's  mind.      Gerard 

of  Camvilie  and  Hugh  Bardolf  were  deprived  of  the  sherifTdomj 
rtniiw^'    °^  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  of  the  keeping  of  the 

castles  of  Lincoln,  Vork,  and  Scarlwrough.  These  lucrative 
posts  were  put  up  lo  auction.  Archbishop  Geoffrey  and  Longchamp  bid 
against  each  other,  but  eventually  Yorkshire  was  secured  by  Geoffrey  for 
3000  marks  (;^iooo),  '  whereby,'  as  Hoveden  remarks,  '  he  became  the 
King's  servant,  and  put  himself  in  his  power.' '  For  the  war  in  Normandj 
it  was  apparently  arranged  that  one  third  of  those  liable  should  tie  called 
out  for  persona]  service,  the  rest  to  pay  a  scutage  of  £,\  on  tbe  Knigbi's 
fee,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  oT  the  ransom.*  A  hidage 
or  Danegeld  of  two  shillings  on  the  carucate  of  land  was  also  voted  fiH'  the 
same  purpose.*  We  further  hear  of  a  fresh  *  call  on  the  Cistercians  for 
wool,  to  be  eventually  commuted  for  a  fine.     One  day  was  devoted  to  the 

cases  of  Earl  John,  and  his  accomplice  Hugh  of  Nonant,  the 
OiTertlff*-  Bishop  of  Coventry.  Hugh  stood  selfxondenined.  When 
"""^  summoned  by  Richard  to  appear  before  him  in  Germany  he 
had  taken  flight.  His  brother  Robert  had  actually  been  John's  agent  al 
Mainz,  and  on  his  return  to  England  had  been  imprisoned.  Both  John 
and  Hugh  were  now  cited  to  appear  within  forty  days.*  The  last  day  of 
the  Council  was  taken  up  with  complaints  by  tfie  Northern  clergy  again» 
their  Archbishop  in  connexion  with  exactions  for  the  ransom,  and  by  more 
serious  charges  brought  by  Longchamp  against  Gerard  of  Camvilie  in 
connexion  with  the  Fair  of  Stamford.  Both  sets  of  accusation  were  allowed 
to  stand  over.*  But  Camvilie  eventually  found  it  expedient  to  pay  the 
King  2000  marks.^ 

'  III.  241 

'  So  I  haroionise  Hoveden's  "  quod  unusquisque  laceret  sibi  tertiom  partem  serntii 
mililaris,"  with  the  entries  on  the  Pipe  Roll  6  Kich.  I,,  where  we  have  paymenls  for 
Kulage  11  the  full  rale,  wpreasly  entitled  "  Ad  rcdemptbnera  Regis,"  with  exempiiuni 
in  hvour  of  (hose  accompanying  the  King  abroad. 

'  Partly  raised  within  the  financial  year ;  Pipe  Roll.  Hoveden  ■bsnrdl)'  calls  this  lai  t 
"  teonantale,"  the  Northern  word  for  a  lithing.  This  blunder  suggests  that  he  was  more 
French  than  English.        '  So  eipressly  W.  Newb.,  11.  416. 

*  Hoveden,  III.  333,  141,  143.  Hugh  himself  had  been  uresled  at  Etarer  in  his  flijjhl 
byMallhewof  Cleres,  the  constable,  but  be  was  liberated  under  pressure  Iroin  the  bishops  ; 
Dicelo,  II.  III. 

*  Hoveden,  24J,  143-  For  the  struggle  between  Geoffrey  and  his  Chapter  as  to  the 
appDinlnient  lo  the  Deanery  of  Vork  see  Id.,  ZZ3,  Z13.  The  services  had  been  agiua 
expended  and  the  Archbishop  locked  ont.        '  Bishop  Stubbs,  Iloved.,  III.  t> 
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Richard,  rather  against  his  will,'  had  been  persuaded  by  his  subjects  to 
submit  to  a  re-coronation,  as  if  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  his  bondage.'     The 
17th  April  was  tixcd  for  the  ceremony,  to  be  performed  at  Winchester. 
Meanwhile  the  King  remained  in  the  Midlands  to  receive  William  the 
Lion,  «ho  was  coming  to  court,  to  welcome  him  home.     They  met  at 
Southwell  on  the  4th  April,  and  travelled  together  to  Winchester,  keeping 
their  Easter  {loth  April)  on  the  way,  at  Northampton.     The    King  of 
Scots  thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  pressing 
^^^^    for  a  fresh  cession  of  the  three  Northern  counties,  as  yielded 
by  Stephen.      The  further  demand  for  the  Honour  of  Lan- 
caster   was    preposterous,    as    that    had    never    been    ceded.      Richard 
endeavoured  to  pacify  his  ally  by  framing  elaborate  regulations  for  ihe 
escort  and  maintenance  of  Scottish  Kings  on  their  journeys  to  and  from 
the  English  court.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  17th  April,  with  all  the  importance  attached  to 
ihem  iiy  the  chroniclers,  did  not  amount  to  a  coronation  or  a  re-coronation, 
being  in  fact  so  ordered  as  to  imply  "that  the  dignity  had  undergone  no 
diminution."  *     It  would  seem  that  precedents  had  been  found  at  Canter- 
bury m  the  riles  observed  at  the  re-coronation  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  in 
ASiAta     "■'S''    ^'^^   King  was  robed  and  crowned  in  his  chamber 
Crown-      by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  led  in  procession 
waanng.    ^^  ^j^^  Minsler  to  receive  a  solemn  blessing,  the  service  ending 
with  .Mjss  at  which  Richard  communicated.     The  King  of  Scots  carried 
the  c.iief  sword  of  State,  the  other  two  swords  being  borne  by  Hamelin  of 
Surrey,  and  Ralph  of  Che-ter.     Archbishop  Geoffrey  had  been   warned 
thai  he  must  not  carry  his  cross  within  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and 
raiucr  ihjn  appear  without  it,  he  stayed  away — the  never-ending  difficulty. 
Ihe  Ijjnquet   was  held   in  the  refectory  of  the  monks,  with   whom   the 
King  lud  taken  up  his  quarters   for  the  day,   the  castle   being   at  an 

'  So  K.  Cogg.,  64 ;  anil  Gervs«e,  I.  524. 

'  "  Delerd  caplivrtatis  ignuminla ;"   W.  Newb.,  I.  408. 

'  1  he  .Scottish  Kings  aould  be  e-goried  from  county  lo  county  by  the  bishop  and  the 
earl,  oiih  an  allowance  or  "<.oirody  "  liom  the  Treasury  ai ^%  a^day.  While  at  court 
they  woulil  receive  an  atlDwance  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money.  The  allowance 
tncluileii  i  lb.  of  pepper  and  4  lb.  of  cumin  daily,  with  4  gallons  (sextarii)  of  superior, 
and  S  ,all.>D5  of  oidinaiy  WMie  ;  Fxdera,  I.  61;  Hoveden.  111.  343-3451  Dicelo,  11,  114. 
The  rewici  uill  remember  that  the  Scoiiish  Kings  had  eslaiel  in  England  for  which  of 
cojne  horiiag'?  wuuld  be  due.  I  would  alio  point  out  that  Richard's  arrangements  give 
no  suppoci  tu  the  iiiysie'i»us  "  ma.iisiones  ia  iliiiere''  allied  by  Ko|{er  of  Wendover 
{I-  410)  to  have  been  given  by  Eodgai  to  Kenneth  in  975  for  the  entertainment  of 
Scutl  sii  Kiiijjs  on  their  jou'iKy>  tu  t.<e  bjiglish  court,  and  accepted  bj  Dr.  Lingard  and 
by  Mr   trccman,  kufm,  1.  304  and  II.  544. 

'  I  .p.  Stubby ;  Hoveden,  347 ;  note,  where  Ihe  ceremony  U  compared  to  "  the  great 
cniwii- ''caring  dayi  of  the  earlier  Norman  Kings.'    So  toj  Ann.     Waverley,  "Conmain 
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inconvenient  distance  from  the  Minster.'  Eleanor  of  course  assisted,  with 
her  Maids  of  Honour  ;  but  not  Berengaria,  who  had  been  left  abroad. 

Unblushing  confiscation  was  siill  the  order  of  the  day.  Instead  of 
coronation  honours  we  have  coronation  resumptions.  Richard's  first  act 
on  reaching  Winchester  had  been  to  deprive  Bishop  Godfrey 
^j^^J"  Lucy  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Hampshire,  and  the  castles  and 
estates  bought  not  five  years  before ;  while  a  few  da)-s  later 
Bishop  Puiset  was  induced  to  make  a  '  voluntary ' '  resignation  of  the  earl- 
dom and  castles  of  Northumberland,  thus  returning  to  the  status  of  a 
'simple   bishop.''      Puiset   however  did  not    part    with    his    acquisitions 

-■  at  once,  making  thie  King  a  fresh  offer  of  looo  marks  for  the 

PnlMtmnd  retention  of  the  earldom  (comitalui)  and  castles.  We  are  told 
bU BMldom.  jhat  the  King  accepted  the  offer;  but  that  the  Bishop  and 
Hugh  Bardolf  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  being  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  business  details  of  the  transaction  Richard  in  a  fury  ordered  Bardolf 
both  to  take  the  Bishop's  money  and  to  turn  him  out.*  Further  details  of 
the  King's  proceedings  are  not  supplied  ;  but  we  are  told  in  a  word  that 
whatever  appointments  could  be  recalled  and  turned  into  money  were 
recalled.  Richard  took  a  direct  personal  part  in  this  disgraceful  business. 
We  are  assured  that  he  could  assume  a  lofty  moral  tone  while  pointing  out 
to  some  unhappy  victim  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  urge  any  private 
rights  against  the  paramount  interests  of  the  Crown*  Thus  Longchamp's 
resumptions  that  seemed  so  flagitious  were  but  anticipations  of  the  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  his  Royal  master.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  glad  to 
hear  of  the  reconciliation  of  Geoffrey  to  the  Chancellor  effected  by  Richard 
at  Bishop's  Waliham,  when  hastening  to  Portsmouth  to  get  away  from 
England.  Regard  for  I-ongchamp  was  doubtless  the  moving  consideia- 
lion,  but  Geoffrey  recovered  his  estates  in  Anjou.' 

Richard  was  detained  on  the  South  coast  by  bad  weather  for  nearly 
three  weeks.     On  the  and  May  he  insisted  on  putting  out  to  sea,  but  was 

-.  .  driven  back  again  to  Portsmouth  next  day.     On  the  lath  May 

luTM      he  finally  sailed,  never  to  return.^     England  offered  no  scope 

*'*'*"''  for  his  restless  energies.  Abroad,  no  doubt,  there  was  plenty 
to  do,  as  the  Continental  dominions  were  all  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  war 
and  confusion. 

'  Hov«ilen,  III.  246-249  ;  Gervase,  I.  524-527.        '  "  SpoDt«  tiw,  oallo  cogentc'' 

*  "  In  iimpliccm  rediit  epiicopum  ;'  W.  Newb.,  II.  416. 

<  So  Hoveden,  III.  26a,  361  ;  where  he  adds  that  the  Kine  even  ordered  Sidbci^  to 
be  resumed.  But  Richard  in  Deceni1>er  1 198  granted  >  confirniHtion  of  Sodbergc  under 
the  new  Seal  acknowledging  payment  of  the  price  -  viz.,  600  marks.  On  the  Pipe  Roll, 
8  Richard  1,  (1195-1)96),  we  find  Hugh  llardolfas  Shcrilf  of  Northumberland  accountJDg 
for  jC666  13J.  4</.  receiveii  from  Puiset  for  the  county  "  pro  comilalu  "  (query  earldom  or 
■heriffdom?  i;ither  might  be  meant]  a  further  looo  marks  beii^g  due,  with  600  more  for 
Sudber^.      '  W.  Ncwburgh,  lup.      ■  24ih  April ;  Hoveden,  246,  149-251. 

'  Id.  251  ;  R.Diccio,  II.  114.    The  King  Unded  at  Baifteur. 
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Eleanor's  retirement  to  England  in  February  1192  had  given  opportunity 

for  risings  against  her  son  in  Aquitaine.     The  first  in  arms,  apparently, 

j^^^.      was  Count  Ademar  of  Angouleme,  an  old  foe.     But  he  fared 

ErentB      badly,  as  the  Poitevins  defeated  him  and  carried  him  off  a 

Abroad,     prisoner.*     His  liberation  was  one  of  the  concessions  offered 

by  Richard  in  July  1193  to  win  Philip  from  his  support  of  John.^    Another 

revolt  of  the  year  1192  was  led  by  H^lie  V.  Count  of  Perigord,  and  the 

returned  Crusader  Hugh  le  Brun  IX.  of  Lusignan,  Count  of  I^  Marche. 

Their  efforts,  however,  were  quelled  by  the  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine,  with  the 

supf)ort  of  young  Sancho  of  Navarre,  the  campaign  ending  with  an  inroad  on 

the  territory  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,^  a  man  usually  in  alliance  with 

Richard's  enemies.     These  troubles,  as  we  have  seen,  had  interfered  with 

Richard's  proposed  landing  at  Marseilles.     The  reader  has  already  heard 

of  Philip's  invasion  of  the  Norman  Vexin  in  April  1 193  ;  and  of  the  treaty 

of  partition   between   him  and   John   drawn   up  in   January   1194.      In 

February  *  the  French  King  again  drew  the  sword  to  assert  the 

Non^u^y!^  rights   conceded   in   the   previous   month,  and  succeeded  in 

reducing  Evreux,  Le  Neubourg,  and  Le  Vaudreuil,  returning 

home  for  Lent  as  already  told.*     By  the  10th  May  he  was  again  in  the 

field,  and  laid  formal  siege  to  Verneuil.     The  possession  of  that  place  with 

Evreux  and  Le  Vaudreuil  would  make  him  master  of  the  ceded  line  of  the 

Iton.      By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the  walls  were  tottering,  when 

word  was  brought  that  the  English  had  reoccupied  Evreux.     Hastening  off 

in  person  (28th  May),  he  drove  the  English  from  Evreux,  but  the  siege 

of  Verneuil  came  to  nothing.      Richard  was  reported  to  be  at  Laigle, 

whereupon  the  force  left  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Verneuil  broke  up  and 

went  home.® 

We  are  told  that  Richard  on  landing  had  intended  to  hasten  to  the 

relief  of  Verneuil.     But  within  a  few  miles  of  Barfleur,  at  Bruis,  now 

Brex  —  the  cradle  of  the  immortal  House  of  Bruce — he  was  met  by  brother 

John,  who  now  that  his  every  effort  had  failed  was  of  course  all  tears  and 

repentance.     He  was  allowed  to  make  his  peace  through  the  mediation 

of  Queen  Eleanor,  but  Richard,  very  properly,  refused  for  the 

hlB^iioe!'  ^^^^  ^°   entrust  him  with  either  castles  or  land,  giving  him 

instead  pecuniary  allowances.'    The  settlement  of  these  affairs 

must  have  delayed  the  King,  as  he  did  not  approach  Verneuil  till  the  30th 

*  AD.  1 192,  Chron.  Saint- Aubin  of  Angers;  Marchegay,  Eglises  (Society  de  THistoire 
de  France),  Norgate,  II.  316. 

*  Above,  332  ;  and  Hoveden,  III.  218 ;  cnf.  Chron.  Saint-Aubin,  sup. 
'  Hoveden,  194;  R.  Devizes,  421. 

*  **  Superveniente  Februario  "  ;  Kigord. 

*  23rd  February,  Ash  Wednesday;  Rlgord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  39. 

*  Kigord,  JM/.,  40  ;  Hoveden,  252  ;  Diceto,  II.  114,  115  ;  W.  Newb.,  II.  418. 
'  The  Norman  Rolls  show  the  payments. 
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May,  between  two  and  three  weeks  after  landing.  A  few  da^s  w«ie  spent 
in  giving  some  hasty  repairs  to  the  wails  of  Vemeuil,  and  then  Kich^rd, 
leaving  Nonnandy  to  take  care  of  itself,  moved  on  into  Touraine,  whac 
also,  as  we  now  learn,  I'hilip  had  done  something  towards  giving  effect  to 
_  John's  grants.     Loches  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  also  Modi- 

mirail  in  Maine,  a  place,  by  the  way,  not  among  the  ceded 
towns.  Monlmirail  however  had  already  l)een  recovered  bj 
the  Manseaux  and  Angevins.'  The  recovery  of  Loches  had  originally 
been  undertaken  by  Richard's  brother-in  law  Sancho;  but  his  fachet's 
death  intervening  he  had  gone  home  to  be  crowned  as  Sancho  Vll.  of 
Navarre.  By  the  13th  June  Richard  had  reduced  Lodies;  Toun  iSao 
having  opened  its  gates,  and  tendered  Jiim  a  handsotne  peace-offering,  to 
atone  for  its  previous  reception  of  Philip.* 

Meanwhile,  leading  men  on  either  side  had  proposed  in  the  interest! 

of  peace  that  Philip  should  meet  the  Norman  Barons  at  Pont 

^^^  de  L'Arche.     But  the  French  King  instead  of  attending  the 

conference  fell  on  Les  Fontaines,  a  smalt  place  near  Brionne, 

and  after  four  days'  siege  took  it,  and  demolished  it     Remming  boiM- 

wards  in  triumph  he  had  the  good  luck  to  surprise  and  capture  th«  gallant 

Earl  Robert  IV.  of  Leicester  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  foragers 

(iSthJuneJ.*    Two  days  later,  however,  the  archbishops  of  Rheims  and 

Rouen  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  meeting  of  barons  to  discuss  the 

terms  of  a  truce.     The  French  wanted  one  of  three  years'  duration  on 

the  basis  of  the  status  quo.     The  English  were  prepared  to  agree  to  a 

truce  for  one  year  on  those  terms.     But   Philip  further  wanted    all  the 

allies  on  either  side  to  be  included.     To  this  however,  Richard,  who  had 

his  rebellious  Aquitanian  feudatories  to  deal  with,  could  not  agree,  and  so 

the  treaty  failed.*     Operations  were  then  resumed.     Philip  ^ain  fell  on 

Evreux,  that   once   more   had   reverted   to   the   English,  and 

■nm  tafeni  utterly  destroyed  it."     From  the  ruins  of  Evreux  the  French 

firPUUp    YJ\n^  marched  Southwards,  as  if  to  encounter  Richard,  who, 

having  settled  affairs  in  Touraine,  was    moving  Northwards  through  the 

territory  of  Philip's  ally  count  Louis  of  Blois.     Philip  having  advanced 

to  Frrfteval,  while  Richard  was  encamped  at  Vend6me,'  polite  invitations 

to  an   encounter  were  interchanged.     Philip  rashly  sent  to  say  that  he 

hoped  to  call  on  Richard.    The  latter  gladly  answered  that  he   would 

'  Chron.  Saint-Aubln,  a.U.  i  191. 

'  Hoveden,  IK.  152,  15]  ;  Chion.  Saint-Aubin,  suf.;  Rigord,  inp.,  40;  Dicelo,  11. 
■  16,  117.  Philip  had  vitiied  Touts;  Rigord,  snp.;  W.  Newb.,  II.  418.  RichuJ  at 
lirsl  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  Chapter  of  Toon,  but  mlored  them  later  in  the  year  ; 
Diceto,  II.  131. 

'  Rigord,  iup..  41  ;  Hoveden,  35J,  254  ;  Diceto,  116. 

<  Le  Vaudreuil,  17th  June;  Hoved.,  154,  355. 

'  Id. ;  W.  Newb.,  IL  418.        •  Loit  et  Cher,  both  place*. 
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certainly  be  ready  to  receive  his  brother,  and  that  if  he  did  not  appear 
on  the  morrow  he  himself  would  come  to  meet  him.  Without  waiting 
for  any  reply  Richard  set  his  forces  in  motion  at  daybreak,  whereupon 

Filfhtof    Philip  decamped,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  Richard  cutting 
Philip  firom  off  his  rearguard  and  baggage  train,  with  the  furniture  of  his 

Ft6toyaL  chapel,  his  military  chest,  and  interesting  lists  of  those  of 
Richard's  subjects  who  had  subscribed  to  Philip  and  John.  Philip 
himself  only  escaped  capture  through  having  left  the  high  road  to  hear 
Mass  in  a  parish  church  at  some  distance,  while  Richard  in  the  heat  of 
his  pursuit  galloped  past  the  cross-road  leading  to  the  church.^ 

Relieved  of  all  apprehension  of  further  attacks  on  Normandy  Richard 

Rednctioii  of  "^^  returned  boldly  Southwards,  and  in  the  course  of  the 

AquitanUn  next  three  weeks  reduced  Taillebourg  and  the  other  strong- 

^^^^  holds  of  Geoffrey  of  Rancogne,  as  well  as  all  those  of  the  Count 
of  Angouleme,  apparently  the  only  two  outstanding  enemies.^  From 
Verneuil  to  the  Pyrenees,'  we  are  told,  not  a  rebel  remained  in  the  field. 

A  truce  for  a  year  from  the  ist  of  November  was  now,  at  last, 
negotiated  in  Normandy.  The  terms  were  very  favourable 
to  Philip,  as  he  was  allowed  to  retain  all  his  conquests  of 
the  two  preceding  years — namely,  to  the  West  of  the  Seine,  practically  the 
line  of  the  Iton,  from  Tilli^res  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Eure,  and 
so  down  to  Pont  de  UArche.  To  the  East  of  the  Seine,  Eu,  Aumile  and 
all  the  Norman  Vexin  would  remain  in  his  hands.*  These  conditions  were 
felt  to  be  very  derogatory  to  England,  but  in  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
Duchy  a  breathing  space  was  well  worth  the  sacrifice*  Unfortunately 
for  their  subjects  both  Kings  utilised  the  interval  in  pressing  for  money 
for  the  inevitable  renewal  of  hostilities.  The  clergy,  as  doubtless  being 
those  who  had  most  to  spare,  were  taxed  the  most.*  Then  Richard's 
officers  in  Anjou  and  Maine  were  called  upon  to  pay  for  retention  in  office^ 
or  probably,  for  dismissal,  as  the  case  might  be.  A  novel  expedient  was  that 
of  selling  licences  to  hold  or  attend  tournaments,  those  ticklish  encounters 
so  repeatedly  condemned  by  the  ChurchJ 

'  4th  July;  Hoveden,  III.  255;  Rigord,  41,42;  Diceto,  II.  217,  218;  W.  Newb.j 
II.  419.  Philip  rested  at  night  at  Cb&teaudun.  Diceto,  sup.^  gives  an  epigram  by 
GeoflTiey  of  Vinsauf  on  Philip's  flight. 

^  See  Richard's  report  to  Hubert  Walter  dated  Angouleme,  22ad  July  ;  Hoved.,  sup. ; 
Chron.  Saint-Aubin,  sup.        »  "Adcrucem  Caroli";  Diceto,  118,  119. 

•  23rd  July  ;  Hoveden,  257-260.  The  treaty  was  sealed  between  Verneuil  and 
Tillieres. 

^  '*  Induciae  .  .  .  admodum  utiles,  licet,  ut  quibusdam  videbatur  parum  honestse"  ; 
W    Newb.,  II.  420. 

•  So  \V.  Newb.,  sup.     Sec  also  the  treaty  of  the  15th  January,  1196,  below. 

'  Hoved.,  III.  267,  268;  W.  Newb.,  II.  422,  and  for  the  actual  ordinance,  Fad.,  I. 
65,  dated  Villev^que  (Maine  et  Loire),  22nd  August.  See  also  the  comments  of  Diceto, 
II.  120.  on  the  evils  of  tournaments. 
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At   home    Hubert    Walter    nas    carrying    on    the    govern tnent   witb 

.  credit   and   success.      To    remedy    any  laxity   or    irregulariw 

BWM.      in    th«:    collection    or    the    Revenue    that    might    have   cn;p: 

in   during  recent   troubles   a   fresh    set   of  insimctions   were 

issued   in  September  for  the    guidance   of    the   Justices  io 

-^       ^1^  be  sent    on    circuit,   the  Iter   being  evidently  a  special  one, 

lolUnatsnt  The    primary  duty  inculcated  is   that    of    strict    attention  to 

'^'^^"^    the  rights  of  the  Crown  in  connection  with  the  mukifiirioiB 

feudal    incidents  witb  which    the   reader   is    fiiDiiUar,   sncfa 

£^     as    Wardship,   Marriage,  Esdieat,   Forfeiture,    Forest    rights 

and  the  hke;  besides  the  [KOfits  accruing  from  the  ordinar; 

administration  of  justice.     But  we  also  have  some  spedal  heads  connected 

with  recent  events ;  and  some  points  of  constitutional   into^st.    The 

Justices  are  directed  to  lay  their  hands  on  all  the  property  and  effects 

fA  the  Jews  murdered  in  the  late  disturbances,  as  well  as  on  the  pn^ietty 

and  effects  of  those  who  murdered  them  (s.  9).    So  again  account  is  to 

be  taken  of  all  lands  and  goods  forfeited  by  John  or  his  foUoweis  ander 

decrees  issued  against  them,  and  not  subsequently  rC'^ranted  or  restored 

by  the  Kii^  (ss.  ii-i4).    Then  the  Justices  must  ascertain  how  far  diose 

who  had   promised  contributions  for  the  ransom  had  paid 

up  (s.    10).      Again   we    have    elaborate   provisions    for  the 

restocking  of  lands  for  the  time  being  in  the  King's  hands,  and  for 

assessing  fair  rents  as  between  the  King  and  the  persons  to  whom  such 

lands  have  been  farmed  out.     It  is  imporunt  to  note  that  in  all  cases  the 

actual  rights  of  the  Crown  would  be  submitted  to  the  finding  of  local 

juries  (s.  aj). 

Among  the  points  of  constitutional  interest  are  the  regulations  found 

OrtBd  JnrtM. '"    '***    Preamble   for  empanelling    the   Grand   Juries    to   sit 

how  to  Ha   on  Pleas  of  the  Crown  and  Grand  Assizes.'     As  the  first  step 

atnpMwUeit  ^^^^^  mililts,  say  knights  or  esquires,  are  to  be  chosen  {eligetutx) 

for  the  whole  county  ;  these  are  to  name  two  milites  for  each  Hundred  or 

Wapentake,  and  they  again  appoint  the  acting  jury  of  twelve ;  these  are 

to  be  milttes—'if  possible — if  not  respectable  law-worthy  men  {legaies  et 

iiberos  homitus).     Here,  if  the  primary  Four  are  nominated  by  the  sheriff,' 

the  voice  of  the  country  will  make  itself  heard  through  the  Twos  and  the 

Twelves.    As  a  further  piece  of  elective  machinery  to  assist  in  the  work  of 

government  we  have  in  the  loth  section  a  direction  for  the  choice  of  three 

miliUs  and  one  cleric  in  each  county  as  Keepers  (cuitodts)  of 

^J2^^  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.    The  office  of  Coroner,  that   has 

always  been  elective,  is  understood  to  date  from  this  Ordi- 

ance.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  readily  the  practice  of  electing  del^ates 

■  For  thcM  Assizes  sec  Pollock  ant!  MailUnd,  1.  147. 

'  So  the  above  wrilers  \vM  wilh  te.^*xA  10  the  Grand  Atuie,  II.  611. 
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to  discharge  minor  functions  would  lead  up  to  the  election  of  representa- 
tives authorised  to  speak  with  authority  on  matters  of  general 
'^Jjj^?^*  interest.  Returning  to  our  Ordinance,  the  21st  section  forbids 
a  sheriff  to  sit  as  *  Justice'  within  his  own  county,  thus 
marking  "  a  distinct  middle  stage  between  the  Assize  of  1166  in  which  the 
sheriffs  share  the  office  of  Justice  with  the  itinerant  Barons,  and  the 
24th  clause  of  Magna  Carta  which  forbids  them  to  hold  any  Pleas  of 
the  Crown  at  all."  ^  A  general  enquiry  as  *to  all  the  receipts  of  the 
sheriffs,  constables,  foresters  and  other  Crown  officers  since  the  King's 
coronation  was  directed  (s.  25).  But  the  opposition  offered  was  such  that 
Hubert  Walter  had  to  withdraw  the  order.  A  more  successful^financial 
measure  wasj>ne  .intended  to  give  effect  to  the  constitutional  maxim  now 
being  enunciated  that  the  King  was  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  defunct 
J^HCS.  We  have  seen  how  vexed  Richard  was  at  the  thought  of  th( 
mortgage  bonds  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  property  of  whicl 
Israelites  had  been  robbed  in  the  riots  of  1190,  money  that  ought 
l^^j^^^  ultimately  to  have  found  its  way  into  his  own  pocket.  To 
of  JewB'  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  miscarriages  in  future  a  general 
"operty.  registration  of  all  Jews'  property  was  taken  in  hand  :  houses, 
lands,  rents,  mortgage  and  other  debts  {vadia  ft  debita\  all  would  have  to 
be  returned  and  enrolled  (hnbrevientur).  Registries  would  be  established 
in  four  of  the  chief  commercial  centres  of  the  kingdom,  each  with  a  little 
staff  of  officials,  half  Christian  and  half  Jewish,  and  a  strong  box  (prca) 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  securities  and  documents:  all  advances  and 
repayments  of  money  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
officials.' 

Hubert's  scheme  took  shape ;  and  eventually  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  as  a  branch  of  the  great 
^l^jJJ^  Exchequer ;  with  Wardens  and  Justices  of  the  Jews,  an  office 
to  shelter  and  tend  them  till  the  time  for  plucking  should 
come.     The  institution  grew  and  flourished  till  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
expulsion  of  all  Jews  by  Edward  I.' 

In  the  following  spring  (1195)  the  Archbishop's  position  was  still  further 

enhanced  by  the  receipt  of  a  Legatine  commission  over  all 

Hnbeit     England,  granted  by  Celestine  at  the  request  of  the  King.^ 

JJ|^J*JJ[JJ  The  first  use  that  Hubert  made  of  his  new  powers  was  to  hold 

a  visitation  of  the  Church  at  York,  Geoffrey  being  abroad,  as 

we  shall  see.     On  the  13th  June  he  deposed  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary's. 

On  the  two  next  days  he  held  a  Synod,  and  passed  fifteen  canons  of 

»  Bishop  Stubbs,  Stlect  Charters^  250. 

•  Hoveden,  III.  262-267  ;  Bishop  Stubbs,  Select  Charters^  251. 

•  Select  PleaSy  etc,  Exchequer  of  Jews  ;  J.  M.  Rigg  (Seldea  Society). 

^  See  the  commission,  dated  18th  March,  1195,  Hoveden,  290-292  ;  Diceto,  II.  125  ; 
Epp.  Cant.,  368. 
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a  very  sound  character  for  securing  ihc  orderly  performance  of  the  senices, 

the  due   maintenance   of  the  fabric  and  equipment    of  the 
■   churches,  and  the  correct  lives  of  the  clergy.     On  the  delicate 

question  oi  foatria  Hubert's  lone  is  distinctly  mcxlcraie ;  he 
urges  admonition  and  moral  suasion  in  the  first  instance,  suspensioa 
being  only  held  »«  Urrortm  over  the  heads  of  obstinate  offenders  as  a  last 
resort' 

Again  under  this  same  year  (i  195)  we  have  another  Ordinance  issued 
by  the  Justiciar-Archliishop  that  has  left  its  mark  on  our  institutions. 
Finding  it  expedient  to  republish  the  old  English  regulations  of  the  Hue 

and  Cn'  for  the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of  malefactors,  he 
Jadds  a  direction  for  the  appointment  of  milites  to  exact  oaths 

of  obedience  to  the  Ordinance  from  all  men  of  fifteen  )-eat5 
and  upwards.  This  re([uirement  "is  probably  the  germ  of  the  office  of 
Conservator  of  the  Peace,"* 

In  one  respect  however  Hubert's  conduct  does  not  show  to  advantage, 
and  that  was  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment  of  his  rival,  the  Northern 
Primate,  whom  he  was  evidently  determined  to  rain.  Of  Hubert's 
hostility  we  had  one  instance  in  his  prompt  visitation  of  the  Northern 

Province,  a  proceeding  not  in  the  best  taste.  Geoffrey,  un- 
^2^^"  fortunately  for  himself,  only  gave  his  adversaries  too  many 

opportunities.  At  his  first  appearance  at  York  after  conse- 
cration* he  had  quarrelled  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  also  with  his 

own  Chapter,  These  difficulties  were  settled  in  the  course 
fljj-jjj     of  the  year  119a.*    A  fresh  struggle  with  the  Chf  >ter  ensued 

in  1 193,  One  difference  arose  from  Geoffrey "!■  efforts  to 
induce  the  Canons  to  contribute  one  fourth  of  their  incot)>es  for  the 
King's  ransom,  as  other  persons  were  said  to  have  done.  Another  dispute 
broke  out  over  the  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  York,  vat^ant  by  the 
promotion  of  Henry  Marshal  to  the  See  of  Exeter.*  Btflii  Chapter 
and  Archbishop  claimed  the  right  of  appointment.  Geoffrey  began  by 
naming  one  Simon  of  Apulia,  a  follower  of  his  own,  and  then  revoked  the 
appointment;  whereupon  the  Chapter  adopted  Simon  as  their  nominee. 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  King  in  Germany,  and  also  to  the  Pope. 
Geoffrey  was  on  his  way  to  see  Richard  when  he  heard  that  the  Canons 
had  suspended  all  services,  closed  the  Minster,  and  barred  tjie  private 
door  from  the  palace  to  the  church.  Returning  to  York  ir^  all  baste 
{ist  January  1194)  he  excommunicated  the  chief  offenders,  anH  installed 
men  of  his  own  to  perform  the  services.*  At  the  Council  of  F^Dttingham 
'  Hoveden,  III,  393-396.      '  Hoveden,  299 ;  StUcl  Charten,  255. 

•  He  Wat  rectived  ihere  and  enthroned  on  the  isl  November,  1 191 ;  Giraj^us  IV.,  410. 

*  See  Bishop  Stubbs,  Hoveden,  IV.  Iii,-lv.  .; 
»  1193.     Hoveden,  III.  2ar. 

'  Hoveden,  III,  231--2Z3,  239,  230 ;  cnf.  Gervase,  I.  523.  g 
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^April  1 194),  as  already  mentioned,  Richard  allowed  the  complaints  of 
the  Chapter  against  Geoffrey  to  stand  over.  But  in  August,  the  King 
being  again  abroad,  Hubert  Walter  thought  fit  to  take  up  the  case.  He 
sent  to  York  a  commission  of  liarons,  who  acted  in  the  most  high-handed 
fashion ;  declared  against  Geoffrey  on  every  point ;  replaced  the  Canons 
in  their  stalls;  and  summoned  the  Archbishop  to  appear  before  them  in 
fjerson.  When  he  refused  they  took  all  his  estates  into  hand,  except 
Ripon,  where  he  was  residing.  They  also  practically  deprived  him  of  the 
sheriffdom  of  York,  that  he  had  just  bought,  by  appointing  overseers  to 
control  the  action  of  his  deputy.'  Not  many  days  later  letters  came  in 
from  the  Pope  absolving  the  excommunicated  Canons,  and  ordering  them 
to  be  reinstated.'  These  mandates  were  published  at  York  by  Hugh  of 
Puiset  on  Michaelmas  Day.  Geoffrey  then  hastened  abroad,  after  entering 
a  fresh  appeal  to  Rome,  joined  Richard  in  Maine,  and,  on  giving  him 
security  for  the  balance  of  the  purchase- money  of  the  sheriffdom,  obtained 
from  him  a  letter  ordering  the  restitution  of  all  his  lands  and  other  rights.* 
(Jeoffrey  however  remained  abroad,  as  we  hear  that  after  a  period  of  good 
understanding  the  Archbishop's  imprudent  tongue  had  again  alienated  the 
King.*     On    the    15th  January    1195  a  fresh  battery  was  unmasked  by 

t  -.jffrey's  enemies.    On  that  day  the  saintly  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
,^^     was  brought  to  York   to   hold  an  enquiry  directed   by  the 

Pope  as  to  Geoffrey's  personal  character,  Celestine  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  Archbishop  was  guilty  of  devotion  to  field 
sports,  neglect  of  duties,  misuse  of  spiritual  powers,  and  disregard  of 
appeals  to  ttjp  Holy  See;  evidence  was  to  be  taken,  and  remitted  to 
Rome,  and  ■  day  fixed  for  Geoffrey's  appearance  there.  "A  more  out- 
rageous sente  ice  on  an  ex-parte  statement  was  never  issued."'  The 
delegates  dii^  as  they  were  bidden  \  they  sat,  took  evidence,  and  cited 
_  O-offrey  and  his  accusers  to  appear  at  Rome  on  the  1st  June." 

gJ^SSd.  ^  -offrey  failed  to  appear.     The  Pope  then  enlarged  the  time 

to  the    i8lh    November;  and,  the    Archbishop  having  again 
made  default,  finally  suspended  him  on  the  z3rd  December.' 

Simon  of  Apulia  had  returned  in  triumph  in  February  (1195}  with  letters 
of  confirmation  as  Dean.     Geoffrey's  agents  endeavoured  to  prevent  his 

'  AugutI  119.  }  Hoved.,  III.  361,  z6z. 

•  Id.,  rjt;  KW  also  the  Pope's  leiier  of  the  31st  Mar,  aSj. 

*  Hoved..  27  -374.  The  King's  letter  ii  dated  Mamers,  3rd  November.  For  the 
2000  marks  reft  red  to  in  the  letter  1  woald  read  /'sooo,  as  the  puichase-mone^  of  IhB 
sheriffdom  of  V  tit  i>  clearly  rererret]  to. 

'  Id.,  187. 

'  B'shop  ''       »,  Hovedcn,  IV.  Ixiii,     He  thinks  thai  stch  orders  could  only  have 
been  issued  "      t.-  pressure  from  the  royal  HEents  direclerl  hy  Hubert  Walter, 
■  Hovcd.,  .iI.  178-282.     The  Pope's  letter  is  dated  8th  June,  1194. 
'  Hoveden,  3  -».     See  the  Papal  letieri  on  the  subject ;  Id.,  309-316. 
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entry  into  York,   even   using  personal  violence,   for  whidi   they  were 

excommunicated  on  the  spot;  and  so,  without  further  difficulty,  Simon 

was  duly  received  in  the  Minster  on  the  12th  of  the  month.     On  the 

next  day  Bishop  Puiset,  still  eager  for  the  fray,  as  the  last  act  of  his  long 

Death  of    P^^^^^cate  came  to  York  to  confirm  the  sentences  against 

Bishop      Geoffrey's  men.     A  few  days  later  he  took  ill  on  his  way  to 

^"***^      London ;   was  carried  back  to    Howden,   and   there   passed 

away  on  the  3rd  March  (1195)  ^^  *^^  forty-first  year  of  his  episcopate 

and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.     Of  course  the  Government  laid  hands  on 

all  his  goods.^ 

*  Hoveden,  III.  283,  2S4  ;  W.  Newb.,  II.  436-44a  To  Bishop  Puiset  we  owe  the 
valuable  survey  of  the  Durham  estates  known  as  the  Boldon  Book  (1183);  also  the 
elegant  Transition  Galilee  at  the  West  end  of  Durham  Cathedral. 


CHAPTER  XXI 
RICHARD  I  {continued) 

A.D.  1195-1198 

Intermittent  War  with  France— Treaties  of  Gaillon — Movement  of  William  Longbeard 
in  Lx)ndon— Question  of  Liability  to  Service  Abroad — A  Force  refused — Unsuccessful 
attempt  at  New  Assessment  of  England  for  Hidage — The  Hackington  Foundation — 
Resignation  of  Hubert  Walter — Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  Chief  Justiciar 

ABROAD  the  first  half  of  the  year  1195  passed  in   tolerable  quiet. 
By   the  death   of  the   Duke   of  Austria  (30th  December,  1194), 
Richard  had  been  relieved  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  ransom -money  due 
to  him,  the  clergy  having  united  to  extort  a  remission  from  Leopold  on 
his  death-bed.^     The  King  himself  was  in  a  most  tractable,  even  penitent 
mood.     He  reinvested  John  with  with  the  Earldoms  of  Mortain 
reinstated.  *"^   Gloucester,   and   the  Honour  of  Eye,   but  without  the 
castles  ;    he  pardoned  Bishop  Hugh  of  Nonant ;    took   back 
Berengaria,  with  whom  apparently  he  had  not  lived  since  he  left  Palestine ; 
BerenffarU  ^^^^'^^^^  daily  Mass,  *  sitting  out  the  whole  service' ;  and  even 
again  with  began  replacing  holy  vessels  taken  for  the  ransom.^     Lastly  he 
^^**    gave  up  the  unfortunate  Alais,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.     We 
are  glad  to  record  that  after  all  her  disappointments  she  very  shortly  found 
a  home  in  Ponthieu  by  marrying  Count  William  IIL' 

In  July,  however,  the  truce  broke  down,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
intrigues  carried  on  by   the   Emperor,   who   was   instigating  Richard  to 

*  The  Duke  died  from  an  unskilful  amputation  of  a  foot  crushed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  Hoveden,  III.  276-278  ;  W.  Newb.,  II.  431-434  ;  Gervase,  I.  528,  529.  See 
also  Diceto,  II.  119  for  the  letter  of  the  Pope  of  the  6th  June,  1194,  ordering  the  release 
of  the  hostages,  and  the  refund  of  any  ransom  paid.  The  hostages,  among  whom  at  the 
last  were  Eleanor  of  Brittany  and  the  Cyprian  Princess,  all  came  home.  According  to 
Hoveden  4000  marks  at  any  rale  had  been  paid;  while  William  of  Newburgh,  II.  431, 
says  that  there  were  20,000  marks  more  ready  to  be  sent. 

*  Hoveden,  III.  286-290.  I  would  suggest  that  the  letter  from  the  Sheykh  of  the 
'  Assassins '  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  acquitting  Richard  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat  (above,  319,  note)  was  sent  to  Richard  at  this  time  as  a  tardy  act 
of  justice. 

'  20  August,  Rigord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  42  ;  Hoveden,  303. 
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attack  Philip.  The  latter,  taking  ihc  ini|iati\'e,  declnreri  ihe  tnioe  it 
_^^^-  an  emJ.'  Peily  ravages  ensued,  ending  in  conferences  ncv 
WarwlUi  Vaudreuil,  to  discuss  terms  more  likely  10  lead  to  a  durable 
'"""*■  peace  than  those  of  the  existing  truce,  Philip,  anticipating  thai 
he  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  line  of  the  Iton,  was  preparing  for  1 
retirement  by  quietly  destroying  the  strongholds  that  he  would  hare  to 
surrender ;  and  the  fact  liecame  apparent  during  the  conference,  through 
the  sudden  collapse  of  pari  of  the  wall  of  Vaudreuil  within  sight  of  the 
place  of  meeting.  Richard  in  a  fury  drew  the  sword  and  drove  Philip  in 
hasty  flight  across  the  Seine.'  But  France  w.is  suffering  from  a  famine 
caused  by  failure  of  crops  through  excessive  rain  in  the  previous  autumn  : 
and  sheer  exhaustion  soon  brought  the  Kings  again  together  at  Vaudreuil. 
It  would  seem  that  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  eventually  agreed  upon 
was  then  mooted  ;  hut  that  through  the  manccuvres  of  Henry  VI.  the 
question  was  aJjoumed,  the  Iruce  being  simply  continued  to  ihe 
8th  November.*  On  that  day  the  two  Kings  once  more  came  to 
Vaudreuil,  but  mutual  jealousy,  or  a  squabble  about  etiquette,  prevented 
their  actually  meeting.  Richard  went  off  to  lay  siege  to  Arques,  and 
there,  according  to  the  French  writers,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  suffered  1 
lepulse  at  the  hand^  of  his  overlord,  who  not  only  relieved  Arquc?  but 
also  burned  Dieppe.'  Against  this  the  English  might  set  off  the  scattering 
of  the  rear-guard  of  Philip's  host  on  its  return  march,  past  the  forest  of 
Les  Ventes,  near  Evreux,*  A  more  substantial  success  was  the  capture 
of  Issudun  in  Berri  effected  by  Mercadier  the  captain  of  Richard's 
mercenaries  {coitertls).  Both  Kings  hurried  to  the  rescue  ;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  clergy  and  others  averted  any  serious  collision.  On  the  sth 
December*  Philip  and  Richard  met,  in  the  usual  style,  on  horseback, 
between  Issudun  and  Charrost.  Richard  did  homage  ;  and  Philip  and  be 
pledged  themselves  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty  already  arranged, 
the  final  ratification,  however,  being  left  for  another  meeting, 
to  be  held  on  the  15th  January,  1196.  On  the  appointed  day  the  Kings 
met  between  Gaillon  and  Vaudreuil  ^ ;  and  Richard  sealed  an  accord  that 
still  involved  considerable  sacrifices  on  his  part.  To  the  East 
^J2Sl'  °^  ^he  Seine  he  ceded  Gisors,  N^uflc,  and  the  Norman 
Vexin;  retaining  Eu,  Aum^le,  Arques,  and  DriencourL  To 
the   West  of  the  Seine  he  gave  up  Gailloti,  Vernon,  Pacy,   Iviy,  and 

'  Hoveden,  III.  30a  301  ;  mf.  Rigord,  iup.     Each  side  bUroed  the  other. 
'  Hoveden  and  Rigord,  sup. 
'  September?  W.  Newb,  II.  457  ;  Hoved.,  303. 
'  Hoveden,  lit.  304  ;  Rigord,  suli. 

'  Rigord,  su/>.,  and  Grandes  Chron.,  IV.  loi,  note  Paulin  Paris. 

'  See   ihe  right   dale  given   by   the  copy  of  Ihe   later  treaty  in   R^p»d  ;  alao  by 
W.  Newb.,  II.  463  ;  Hoveden  has  the  9th  December,  wrongly. 
'  On  the  15th  January  Richard  signs  at  Vaudreuil ;  Round,  CaltnJar,  107. 
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Nonancourt;  the  frontier  to  be  defined   by  the  watershed  between  the 

affluents  of  the  Seine  and  the  Eure.     Richard  also  surrendered 

T^siouL^  all  claims  on  Auvergne.     Philip  on  the  other  hand  yielded 

Issudun,  Gra^ay,  and  La  Chartre.     The  Counts  of  Toulouse, 

Perigord,  and  Limoges  would  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Earl  of 

Leicester   liberated   on   ceding   the   lordship  of  Pacy.     The   treaty  also 

included  some  curious  provisions  touching   the  rights  of  the  Church   in 

The  Kinn   ^^^^^  dominions.     By  one  clause  the  Kings  agreed  to  procure 

and  Clrarcli  for  each  other  releases  from  all  claims  for  damages  suffered  in 

^^  the  war  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dominions.     Another 

clause  sought  to  fetter  the   right   of  an   Archbishop   to   protect  Church 

property  by  spiritual  censures.     The  possessions  of  the   See  of  Rouen 

included  the  Rock  of  Andely,  a  commanding  site  on  the  Seine  that  had 

acquired   a   special   value   in   view   of  the    new   frontier.      Both   Kings 

evidently  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  place  ;  and  so,  each  hoping  to  outwit 

the  other,  they  agreed  to  clauses  subjecting  the  power  of  the  Archbishop 

of  Rouen  of  uttering  any  excommunication  or  Interdict  in  respect  of  Les 

Andelys  to  the  supervision  of  a  committee  ^  to  be  named  by  themselves  ; 

while  at  the  same  time  they  themselves  renounced  any  rights  of  property, 

or  claim  to  fortify  any  site  at  I^s  Andelys.^ 

Great  efforts  were  made  by  Richard  to  extort  from  Walter  of  Coutances 
Normandy   ^^^  assent  to  these  provisions,   but  without  success.'     Deter- 
under      mined  not  to  sacrifice  Church  rights  the  Archbishop  retired 
xaMxuict.    ^j.gj  jQ  Cambrai,  and  then  to  Paris,  finally  laying  all  Normandy 
under  Interdict  on   the   question   of  the  damages.     This  sentence  was 
dissolved  about  July,  on  compensation  being  promised.*     A  fresh  Interdict 
followed  shortly  on  the  question  of  Les  Andelys,  as  we  shall  see. 

Such  a  treaty  as  that  of  Gaillon  could  not  possibly  prove  lasting. 
Probably  no  terms  could  have  been  devised  that  would  have  kept  the 
kings  at  peace.  We  are  told  that  Richard  was  anxious  to  drive  Philip  to 
some  breach  of  the  treaty ;  and  that  even  Philip  was  not  content.*  How 
Richard  came  to  submit  to  such  terms  we  cannot  understand,  unless  it 
was  the  pressure  of  the  general  distress.*  His  acceptance  of  cessions  in 
Berri,  at  the  expense  of  the  vital  Norman  frontier,  also  seems  strange, 
unless  it  was  that  as  a  Poitevin  he  really  cared  more  for  the  suzerainty  of 
Aquitaine,  which  was  perpetually  in  revolt,  than  for  the  loyal  Northern 

'  Dictatores. 

*  See  the  treaty  in  duplicate,  the  copy  sealed  by  Philip  being  given  by  Faderay  I.  66 ; 
that  sealed  by  Richard,  by  Rigord,  sup.^  43  ;  see  also  Hoveden,  ILL  302  ;  and  W. 
Newb.,  sup. 

'  See  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Diceto,  given  by  the  Dean,  II.  135  ;  also  Hoveden, 
IV.  3,  4.        *  Sec  Diceto,  135-146. 

*  So  W.  Newb.,  II.  463. 

*  Id.  Fresh  floods  came  on  in  March,  Rigord ;  see  also  for  England,  Newburgh,  464 ; 
and  Hoveden,  IV.  13. 
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Duchy  tbftt  g»vc  him  no  trouble  and  filled  his  purse.  As  nii^  bt  ] 
-.  .^.  expei:ictl  he  was  ihe  first  to  break  ihc  inice.  From  Pbitip'i 
bTMkitb*  bit^jphcr  we  hear  of  his  ircacherously  seizing  Vtenoci'D 
^™"*'  Beni.  a  foolish  act  of  wanton  aggression  ;  while  it  is  clear  thu 
in  express  Tiolation  of  the  lerms  of  the  recent  treaty  he  was  occupjiog 
Les  Andelys.*  Philip  retaliated  by  laying  siege  to  Aumale  ;  whereupon 
_  _  Richard  made  his  way  inio  Nonancourl.  but  only  "-iih  the 
.   golden  Li;y.^     ili:  ilioii  uuucbed  to  the  jtditJ  of  Auoui^i  boi 

only  to  be  once  more  repulsed,  and  driven  dR,  After  ■ 
lengthy  siege  of  many  weeks'  duration  the  gairiton  cajntulated,  ud 
Richard  had  to  allow  them  to  pay  heavily  for  the  nnaooi  of  thek  lnc&*  I 
Philip  then  completed  his  triumph  by  going  over  to  Nooanooait  sod 
recovering  the  place.  On  the  other  hand  John,  for  a  wratdcr,  diitiB- 
guished  himself  by  seizing  Gamadies,  between  Eu  and  Aamil^  bat 
within  the  French  frontier.*    We  next  hear  v&  troublea  in  Brittany,  caned 

by  Richard's  demand  for  the  wardship  erf'  bis  nephew  the  young 
^^j^  Count.     The  King  at  one  time,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated 

making  Arthur  his  heir.  That  scheme  had  evidently  beet 
abandoned,  John  being  now  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  brother. 
But  Richard,  of  course,  wished  to  keep  Up  hb  -hold  on  BritUny. 
Henry  11.  with  that  view  had  obliged  Constance  within  a  year  of  her 
widowhood  to  marry  Ralph  III.  Earl  of  Chester.'  As  the  Earls  of 
Chester  were  hereditary  viscounts  of  the  Avrattchin  the  union  would  keep 
up  a  connexion  between  Brittany  and  Normandy.  Unfortunately  the 
Countess  and  her  husband  could  not  manage  to  live  together ;  and  she, 
dispensing  with  his  assistance,  had  for  some  time  been  ruling  her  country 
without  much  regard  for  either  Richard  or  Philip.  On  the  receipt 
however  of  Richard's  summons,  to  pacify  him,  she  started  for  his  court, 
leaving  her  son  in  safe  keeping  at  home.  But  on  her  way  she  was 
intercepted  by  her  husband,  and  imprisoned  at  Saint  James -de- BeuvKm. 
Both  parties  flew  to  arms  :  the  Bretons  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  their 
Countess  ;  Richard  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  her  son.  As  the  only 
means  of  keeping  Arthur  from  Richard's  hands  the  Bretons  sent  him  to 
Paris,  and  placed  him  under  Philip's  keeping.     But  we  hear  that  eventually, 

I  Depl.  Cher,  on  the  river  Cher;  July;  Rigord. 

■  He  w>£  (here  on  the  14th  July  ;  /■'adera,  I.  66. 

'  "  Dolo  ■  .  -  data  pecunia,"  Rigord. 

*  Accoriling  to  Le  Breton  the  siege  lasted  49  days ;  Pkili^i,  fiooquct,  X\^I.  176. 
The  vriler  then  introduces  incidents  apparently  not  found  elsewhere,  namely  an  attack  on 
Gaillon  by  Richard  in  which  he  was  wounded  ;  and  the  slaughter  of  sone  thoosaods  of 
Welshmen  near  Andelys,  p.  177.  Richard,  no  doubt,  had  Welshmen  in  his  service  tbii 
year ;  but  their  number  was  only  700-1000  ;  Pipe  Roll,  8  Rich.  I.,  '  Southamptoa,'  and 
'  Hereford.' 

'  Rigotd,  mp.,  46 ;  W.  Newb.,  II.  487;  Horeden,  IV.  5,  14,  16.  GaoMcbes  was 
immediaiely  fortified ;  Nornian  Rolls,  II.  xiii,        *  A.D.  1187 ;  Ben.  P.,  tl.  39, 
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their  lands  having  been  wasted  by  mercenaries,  the  Bretons  came  to  terms 
with  the  English  King.^ 

Meanwhile  Richard  had  quietly  taken  possession  of  Les  Andelys ;  and 

rtifi    ti      ^^^  beginning  to  build  two  fortresses  there  ;  one  on  an  island 

at  Les       in  the  Seine ;  the  other  on  a  rocky  promontory  overhanging 

Andelys.     ^^  river.^     The  site  was  most  important ;  being  situate  within 

the  ceded  Norman  Vexin  it  gave  Richard  a  footing  in  that  district ;  it 

covered   Rouen :    and  it  commanded  the   access   to  Gaillon   and   other 

ceded  places  to  the  West  of  the  Seine.     But,  as  already  mentioned,  the 

Andelys,  both  Rock  and  Island,  belonged  to  the  See  of  Rouen.     A  fierce 

struggle  for   possession   at   once  ensued.     Archbishop  Walter,  who  had 

only  just   released   Normandy   from   the   Interdict   on   the   question    of 

-ni-«d     damages,  fulminated  a  new  sentence ;  following  this  up  by  a 

again  under  personal  journey  to  Rome  in  support  of  his  cause  (November). 

Interdict     Richard  sent  an  embassy  after  him ;  one  of  the  number  being 

Bishop  Longchamp,  who  died  on  the  way,  at  Poitiers.^     The  Pope  and 

Cardinals  were  induced  to  take  a  moderate  view  of  Richard's  offence  as  he 

offered  compensation.     Eventually  the  Interdict  was  removed  (20th  April, 

1 197)  \  and,  after  months  of  negotiation  Walter  was  persuaded 

to  accept  of  Dieppe,  Louviers,  and  other  cessions  in  exchange 

for  Les  Andelys.* 

As  a  set-off  to  so  much  warfare  and  discord  it  is  a  relief  to  hear  of  a 
^^jjj^        pacification  described  as  the  ending  of  forty  years  of  hostilities ; 
with       namely  between  Aquitaine  and  Toulouse,  effected  through  the 
Toulouse,    niarriage  of  Richard's  widowed  sister  Jeanne  of  Sicily  to  Count 
Raymond  VI.*     For  Richard   this  was  a  most  important  alliance,  as  it 
protected  the  South-Eastern   frontier,  and  would   certainly  tend  to  dis- 
courage   insubordination    on    the    part    of    the   Aquitanian  feudatories. 
Another  disturbing  force  was  removed  about  this  time  by  the  disappearance 
of  Bertran  de  Born,  who,  at  last,  dropping  the  war-trump,  retired  to  end 
his  days  in  a  monastery.* 

At  home  the  event  of  the  year  (1196)  was  a  movement  in  London  of  a 

Ponular     democratic  or  social  character,  arising  out  of  discontent  at  the 

Movement   pressure   of  taxation,   and   unjust   taxation,   as    was    alleged, 

in  London,  aggravated  by  the  long  continuance  of  dearth  and  want,  which 

had  affected  England  as  well  as  Normandy.'    A  leader  arose  in  the  person 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  7;  G.  Le  Breton,  Noiigate,  II.  369,  370  ;  W.  Newb.,  II.,  463,  491  ; 
Chron.  Saint-Aubin. 

^  See  the  plan  below ;  and  Stapleton,  Norman  Rolls,  II.  xiv. 

'  31st  January,  1197  ;  Diceto,  II.  150;  Rtg.  Sacrum, 

*  See  the  Archbishop's  letter,  Diceto,  II.  148-150 ;  Hoveden,  IV.  16-18 ;  Stapleton^ 
sup.  The  final  agreement  was  only  sealed  at  Rouen  i6th  October,  1197.  See  the 
documents,  Diceto,  153-156.       *  Hoveden,  13,  A.D.  1 196.       •  See  Norgate,  II.  371. 

'  For  the  fiamineand  sickness  in  England  see  W.  Newb.,  II.  484  ;  Hoveden^  IV,  \v 
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of  one  Williftm  iAi.  Osbert,  sumamed    Longbeard  or   Bearded  WillaK  ^ 
He  Kas  3  mnn  of  grH>d  civic  position,  had  jometi  the  Lanjca 

LonSS^il  ^^^''''''S'-''"  '*"'  '''^  Crusade  of  1191';  and  was  po^ses^rf 
considerable  oraiorical  powers.  It  would  seem  ihai  Ae 
establish  men  t  of  the  Communt  had  not  made  the  government  of  the  City 
less  oh'garchical  than  before.  Both  echevins  and  aldermen  were  apjiaiv^lly 
taken  from  the  higher  merchant  classes.  Longbeard  maintained  that  the 
taxes  were  so  assessed  as  to  ihrow  an  unfair  proportion  on  the  po«a 
classes,  a  charge  that  may  well  have  had  some  foundation.'  His 
harangues  on  the  subject  ^\^ntA  him  a  considerable,  in  fact  an  alarmt!^ 
following.'     But  his  faith  in  his  cause  was  such  that  he  crossed 

^fj^  the  Channel  to  see  the  King,  and  urge  financial  reform,  a 
subject  to  which  Richard  lent  a  ready  ear,  and  in  fact  ga\-e  the 
man  quite  a  favourable  reception.  But  on  Longbeard's  return,  Hutien 
Walter,  rightly  apprehending  the  proportions  that  the  movement  mighi 
assume  under  such  encouragement,  began  to  lake  precautionary  measures, 
exacting  hostages  from  the  citizens  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peact. 
Nevertheless  William,  strong  in  the  hope  of  Royal  support,  persevered 
with  his  meetings,  and  his  inflammatory  speeches  delivered  in  ?l. 
Paul's  Churchyiird.*  SiKiummL-d  to  appear  before  ihc  Council  k 
came  at  the  head  of  an  armed  mob.  The  authorities  then,  watching  their 
Opportunity,  sent  men  to  arrest  him  in  private.  He  resisted,  felling  one  of 
the  officers  with  an  axe,  and  then  taking  sanctuary  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Mary  le  Bow,*    There  he  was  regularly  besieged  by  the  orders  of  the 

AiTMtuid  Justiciar,  and  finally  smoked  out  with  fire.  He  was  taken  to 
tnonUon  of  the  Tower,  tried,  condemned,  and    then  drawn  at   a   horse's 

tMiCbMrd  |gj[  (Q  (jjg  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  so  hung  in  chains  with  eight 
or  nine  of  his  followers. '  Hubert  Walter  was  bound  toassert  the  supremacy 
of  the  law  and  maintain  order.  But  the  Canterbury  monks,  to  whom  Bo« 
Church  belonged,  raised  loud  protests  at  the  violation  of  their  sanctuar)- ' ; 
while  fresh  trouble  was  threatened  by  reports  that  miracles  were  being 
wrought  on  the  spot  where  the  people's  champion  had  suffered.' 

Another  annoyance  to  which  Hubert  Walter  had  been  subjected  about 
this  same  time,  was  the  arrival  of  a  financial  expert  commissioned  by  the 

'  See  Bon.  P,  II.  1 16, 

'  So  Hoveden  tcetneil  to  think,  p.  5  i  also  Diceto,  II.  143. 

•  W.  Newk,  II.  468 ;  Uervase,  I.  532. 

*  *' Inira  turrim  cujusdam  ecclesiie";  Diceto,  "In  tiirrem  contignani  ecclesix 
SanclK  Maria;  (|U«  diciiur  de  Aicu  "  ;  Gcrvisc. 

*6th  April.    See  W.  Newburgh,  11,466-471,  the  Mleu  account ;   aUo   Hovcdea,  IV. 
S,  6 1  Diieto,  II.  143 ;  Gervase,  I,  S3"-SJ4-    The  I***  &*«  'he  dale ;  k>  too  the  Ubrr 
d$  AntifKii  Ligg.  LeHtbn,  p.  t  (Camden  Sodely). 
'loveden,  tuf. 

»b,  471-473=  Gervase.™/. 
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King  to  examire  the  accounts  of  the  Sheriffs  and  others,  a  step  implying 
some  distrust  of  the  existing  Administration.  Richard,  not  unnaturally, 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  English  revenue,  which  had  fallen 
'fiSSg^*  greatly  below  that  of  earlier  Kings.  The  fault  lay  in  the  want 
of  any  just  and  equable  system  of  taxation  for  bringing  all 
the  resources  of  the  country  into  proper  contribution.  The  old 
assessments  of  land  had  become  inadequate,  as  we  hear  that  a  hide  of 
land  (120  acres,  more  or  less)  was  still  commonly  assessed  at  jQi  a 
year,  at  a  time  when  an  ox  was  worth  4S.,^  so  that  the  eight-ox 
team  alone  would  be  worth  more  than  a  year's  value  of  the  land 
it  had  to  cultivate.*  For  the  taxation  of  personalty — beyond  the 
spoliation  of  defunct  Jews  and  ecclesiastics — there  was  no  provision ;  and 
the  more  orderly  the  country  became,  and  the  more  constitutionally  it 
was  governed  the  niore  the  profits  of  justice,  and  the  returns  from  the 
feudal  incidents  would  sink.  There  would  be  fewer  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures ;  fewer  opportunities  for  sweeping  misericordi(e,  Richard 
however  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  decay  in  the  revenue 
was  due  to  malversation,  a  belief,  no  doubt,  current  at  the  time ;  and 
Longbeard*s  attacks  on  the  city  magistracy,  who  had  dealings  with  the 
Exchequer,  may  have  confirmed  the  King  in  his  suspicions.     Accordingly 

Aborti       ^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  Robert  Abbot  of  Caen,  a  man  of  experience  in 

Financial  the  Norman  Exchequer,  who  had  confidently  assured  him  that 
lnyeitls:ati<m.^g  could  double  his  revenue  for  him.  The  Sheriffs  were  warned 
to  be  prepared  for  an  extra  strict  investigation  at  the  Easter  Audit,  but 
before  the  day  came  the  Abbot  died,  and  there  the  matter  ended.'  Worried 
on  all  sides  Hubert  begged  to  be  allowed  to  throw  up  the  Justiciarship, 
but  after  some  correspondence  with  the  King  he  was  induced  to  withdraw 
his  resignation.* 

With  the  year  1197  we  are  told  that  Richard  began  to  act  with  greater 

vigour  and  effect,  the  old  allies  of  the  King  of  France  falling 

from  him,  and  rallying  round  the  King  of  England.     In  fact 

Philip  had  already  lost  ground  in  that  respect.     The  standing  allies  of 

Louis  VII.   as  against   Henry   II.  had  been  the  House  of  Blois,  the 

relatives    of    King    Stephen.      But    the    present    Count    of 

^imff'    Champagne,   Henry   King  of  Jerusalem,  was  equally  related 

to  Philip  and  Richard,  and  had  throughout   kept   on   most 

friendly  terms  with  the  latter.     In  another  quarter  the  late  Count  Philip 

of  Flanders,  who  died  at  Acre  in  1191,  had  always  sought  to  hold  an 

even   hand  as   between    England    and    France.     But  his   nephew  and 

'  See  the  Instructions  to  the  Justices  of  1 196,  Hoved  ,  III.  265. 

'  The  eight-ox  team  is  genendly  accepted  as  the  complement  for  a  hide  of  land  ;  Round, 
Feudal  England^  35,  36. 

'  nth  April.  W.  Newb ,  II.  464,  465  ;  Hoveden,  IV.  5,  In  1 196  Easter  fell  on  the 
2 1st  April.     *  Hoveden,  12,  13. 
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successor,  Baldwin,  Ninth  of  Hainault  and  SneiA  of  Ftanden,*  baiieg 
had  to  cede  Artols  and  Peronne  to  Philip,  was  sltogediei  on  the  ikk  d 
England.'  Again  the  Bretons,  umrillii^y  no  doobt,  had  been  forced  to 
uke  their  orders  from  Richard.  What  with  Phil^  domiQeering  ten- 
dencies,  and  what  with  Richard's  Uberal  use  a(  money,  numy  magiBlct 
were  changii^  sides.'    But  we  M  to  trace  any  effectoal  oae  of  tfaoe 

favouring  circumstances  made  bjr  Ridiaid  towards  Ae  recoteiT 
JJjjJfc     °^  **>*  Norman  Vexin ;  his  (qierations  being  will  desultory  and 

feeble.  Thus  we  hear  on  the  15th  of  A{»il  of  the  burning  of 
Saint  Val^ry  on  the  Somme,  and  the  capture  of  some  ships  there.*  Next 
month  John  and  Mercadier  made  a  raid  round  Beauvais,  and  laid  si^  to 
Milly.'  Bishop  Philip  coming  to  the  rescue  was  taken  prisoner  with 
many  others  (19th  May),  and  then  Milly  fell.*  Again  Dangu,  near 
Gisnrs,  but  within  the  Norman  Vexin,  was  surrendered  by  WiUiam  Crespin 
to  Richard.  He  took  possession,  garrisoned  the  place,  and  then  weot 
off  to  make  useless  conquests  in  Auvergne,  where  he  was  said  to  han 
won  ten  towns.     But  meanwhile  Philip  recovered  Dangu7 

To  help  the  King  in  all  the  diplomatic  work  that  he  had  on  hand 
Hubert  Waller  had  been  brought  over  to  Normandy  in  June."  Through 
his  good  management  the  friendly  relations  with  Flanders  were  brought  to 
a  point  by  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  as  against  France.* 
On  the  strength  of  this  support  Baldwin  took  the  field  to  recover  lost 
territory.  He  captured  Douai,  and  laid  siege  to  Arras.  Philip  promptly 
led  an  army  into  Artols.  At  his  approach  Baldwin  raised  the  siege, 
retiring  slowly  so  as  to  entice  his  enemy  into  pursuit :  then,  sending 
parties  round  to  break  Hoivn  the  bridges  in  Philip's  rear,  he  cut  off  his 
communications,  putting  him  in  straits  for  supplies."*  Prompt  co-opera- 
tion on  Richard's  part  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  rewarded  by 
some  decisive  success  ;  but  perhaps  he  was  not  within  striking  distance. 

■  Baldwin  IX.  wu  son  of  Bnldwin  VIII.  of  Hainaull  by  Margarel  tUtcr  uf  Ihe  late 
Philip  of  Flandfn.  Al  his  death  Baldwin  VIII.  succeeded  in  right  of  hii  wife,  but  had 
died  tince.  Baldwja  IX.  uas  married  to  Mary  iisier  of  Henry  of  Champagne.  He  wat 
the  hero  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  who  became  Emperor  of  ConttantiDople. 

*  Philip  of  Flander)  held  the  Vermaitdois  in  right  of  his  wife  lubella.  Al  ber  death 
In  tiSl  her  rights  properly  devolved  on  her  uscer  Eleanor,  married  to  Mottbew  of 
Beaumont.  But  in  11S5  King  Philip  took  possession  of  the  Ami^ois  and  pari  of 
Verataudois  1  and  in  1 191  he  occupied  Artois  and  Peronne.  See  De  Serres,  died  Siigi. 
Silt.  Xev.,  XIV.  546. 

■  See  W.  Newb.,  II.  491,495;  Hoveden,  IV.  19;  Rigord. 

'  Diceto,  II.  151 ;  W.  Newb.,  492  ;  Hoved.,  suf.       >  Oise,  near  Marseille. 

*  W.  Newb.,  493  ;  Diceio,  mft.  Hovcdcn,  IV.  16,  places  this  inddenl  under  the  year 
1196,  wroi^gly,  his  date,  Monday,  igih  May,  t>eiiiggood  for  1197,  not  for  ■19& 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  to.        '  i7Lh  June,  Gervaie,  I.  544  ;  15th  Jane,  Diceto,  II.  158. 

■  Fadtra,  I.  67,  68  ;  Diceio,  151  (undated). 

"  Advancing  on  Lille  by  w^y  of  Airai  Philip  would  have  to  crost  the  Scaipe,  ibc 
Soachei,  and  the  Haute  Deule. 
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At  any  rate  Baldwin,  left  to  act  for  himself,  was  induced  to  meet  his 
over-lord  at  Lille  on  the  8th  September  ;  ^  when  he  agreed  to  release  him 
from  his  difficulty  on  the  simple  condition  of  his  holding  a  conference 
with  Richard  in  the  interests  of  peace.  The  Kings  accordingly  met 
between  Gaillon  and  Les  Andelys  on  the  17th  September,  when  a  long 
truce  was  signed,  a  truce  to  the  13th  January,  1199,  no  real  pacification 
being  possible.' 

In  England  the  year  (1197)  witnessed  a  remarkable  rebuff  suffered  by 

the    King.     In  a  Grand    Council    held  at   Oxford   on   the 

(^u^     7th    December'  Hubert  Walter   laid   before  the  assembly  a 

proposal  that  the  Baronage,  spiritual  and  temporal,^  or  perhaps, 

as  we  might  fairly  conjecture,  expanding  slightly  the  scope  of  the  writer's 

^  words,  that  the  military  tenants  as  a  whole  should  provide  the 

D611ia&(l  for    yr-  '    \  e  r  t-  >  • 

a  Force  to  Kmg  with  a  force  of  300  men-at-arms  for  one  year  s  service 
■ore  alnroad  3l)fQ3(]^  an  entirely  novel  demand.     The  Archbishop  urged 

compliance,  and  so  did  his  colleague  Richard  fitz  Nigel, 
Treasurer  and  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  still  living.*    The  next  mac 

invited  to  speak  was  the  Carthusian  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Hugh 
^2\2lcoitt.  ^^  Avalon,  a  man  of  holy  life,  upright  and  inflexible;  one 

moreover  endowed  with  high  artistic  feeling,  as  to  him  we  owe 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  Minsters.  His  voice  gave  no 
uncertain  sound.  *For  thirteen  years  since  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Holy 
Mary  the  Mother  of  God,^  had  been  entrusted  to  his  rule  he  had  made  it 
his  study  to  defend  its  rights  while  fulfilling  its  duties  ;  he  was  aware  that 
the  Church  of  Lincoln  owed  certain  military  service  within  the  limits  of 
England  but  not  without  them  J     Rather  than  subject  his  church  to  such 

a  burden  as  that  now  proposed  he  would  return  to  his  cell 
^J^^JJ*    among  the  hills  of  Burgundy.'®     Herbert  Le  Poer  of  Sarum, 

a  man  closely  connected  with  the  court  circle  and  the  official 
world,*  being  next  called  upon,  declared  that  he  could  only  echo  the 

'  Gervase,  I.  544 ;  where  this  is  given  as  the  final  conference. 

*  Hoveden,  IV.  22,  24;  W.  Newburgh,  II.  495,  496;  cnf.  Gervase,  mp,  Ralph  of 
Coggeshall,  77-79,  makes  the  French  King  advance  as  far  as  Ypres,  but  that  seems  very 
unlikely. 

'  Gervase,  I.  549  ;  Magna  Vita  St.  ffugoniSj  248  (Dyraock,  Rolls  Series,  No.  37). 
^  '*  Ut  barones  Anglise  inter  quos  et  episcopi  censebantur"  ;  Magna  Vtta,  sup. 

*  He  died  loth  September,  1198;  Diceto,  II.  163. 

*  "Ecdesiae  dominae  mex  Sanctae  Maris  Dei  genetricis."  This  meant  Lincoln 
Cathedral 

^  **  Extra  metas  Angliae  nil  tale  deberi  "  ;  Magna  Vita,  248-252. 

*  Before  coming  to  England  to  take  charge  of  Henry  ll.'s  foundation  at  Witham  in 
Somerset  Hugh  had  belong^  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse  near  Grenoble;  his  father's 
place,  Avalon,  was  also  in  the  Dept.  Is^e,  near  Pontcharra. 

*  Herbert  was  the  son  of  Richard's  agent  Richard  of  Ilchester,  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1174 ;  the  surname  Le  Poer  suggests  a  connexion  with  fiishop  Roger  of 
Salij»bury  and  bis  £umly;  Hoved.,  IV.  xd. 
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words  of  the  Bishop  oT  Lincoln,  whereapon  the  Ardibiahop  io  grot 
mdignntjon  dismissed  the  assembly.' 

Much  has  been  made,  and  always  will  be  made  of  the  incident  as  a  cue 
QnMUoaor  of  successful  resistance  to  an  unjust  tax.     St  Hugh  was  quite 
ti*Mii^of  entitled  to    object  to    a    demand  for  which   there  was  no 
to  Fortiitt  precedent.    But  the  exact  ground  taken  by  him,  if  he  has  been 
••"•'•■     correctly  reported,  will  not  bear  investigation.     The  cleigy  had 
been  paying  and  still  were  paying  scuiage  for  war  in  Normandy  without 
demur.     On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  illogical  to  suppose  that  men  could  be 
called  upon  to  pay  commutation  for  a  service  for  which  they  were  not 
hable.*    No  doubt  it  is  not  safe  on  constitutional  questions  to  found  on  the 
procedure  of  a  government  so  arbitrary  as  that  of  Richard   I.     But  the 
question  seems  settled  by  the  fact  that  the  clergy  were  not  only  payii^ 
scutage,   but  also  paying  large  extra  sums  for  being  relieved    from  per- 
sonal service  oversea  (jVi  trans/reten/).*     AVe  may  add  that  no  objection 
to  such  service  had  ever  been  raised  before,  unless  indeed  the  opposition 
of  Archbishop  Theobald  to  Henry  II. 'a  exactions  for  the  war  of  Toulouse 
may  have  been  partly  based  on  that  ground.     Again  we  must  express 
our   belief  that  if  St.    Hugh   objected  to  personal  service    abroad    be 
was  starting  a  new  consiitutionat  principle,  but  one  likely  to  prove  veo' 
popular. 

The  sequel  to  the  incident  is  worth  telling.    Richard  in  a  fury  summoned 

the  two  refractory  Bishops  to  his  presence,  at  the  same  time  ordering  all 

their  projierty  to  be  taken  into  hand.     The  Sarum  estates  were  seized,  till 

Bishop  Herbert,  hastening  abroad,  compounded  for  his  offence  by  a  fine. 

But  the  awe  inspired  by  St.   Hugh's   personality,  or  the  dread   of  his 

anathemas,  was  such  that  no  man  ventured  to  lay  a  finger  on  an)  thing 

appertaining  to  the  See  of  Lincoln  ;  while  for  eight  months  he  himself  held 

at  Htudt     °"  '''^  ^^^"  tenor  of  his  way,  ignoring  all  the  King's  citations. 

andtlM     At   last,  however,  out   of  consideration    for  the    officials  re- 

*"•■       sponsible  for  the  execution  of  the  King's  orders,  who  might 

have  got  into  trouble  through  his  contumacy,  he  submitted,  and  crossed 

the  Channel.    He  found  the  King  at  Andely,  attending  Mass  in  the  chapel 

of  the  newly  built  castle  on  the  Rock,  and  seated  in  his  stall  on  the  right- 

'  Magna  yUa,  249, 150.  Hoveden,  IV.  40,  places  the  incident  in  llie  year  1 198.  and 
lepresenls  Hubert  as  asking  for  pay  for  the  men-al-arms  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings 
a  day,  when  the  rate  was  only  one  shilling  a  day.    This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  wriler't 

'  Mr.  Round,  however,  Feudal  England,  531,  thioks  that  such  was  the  case,  dtii^  a 
passage  from  Joscelin  of  Brakelond  p.  63  (Camden  Society)  evidently  based  on  the 
proceedings  in  the  Oxford  Council,  where  the  military  tenanu  of  Bury  are  repiesenled  as 
■aying  that  they  mi|jht  be  liable  for  scutige,  but  not  for  tervice  abroad.  But  this  itoiy 
cannot  stand  against  the  evidence  of  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

*  Pipe  Rolls  J  and  S  Rich.  1.  faisin.  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  service 
would  be  performed  and  the  tinei  paid,  not  by  the  cleigy  themselves,  bat  by  thelt  miUia. 
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hand  side  of  the  door.  Hugh  at  once  saluted  his  lord ;  but  Richard  after 
one  fierce  glance  at  him  turned  away  his  eyes.  The  Bishop,  not  a  whit 
disconcerted,  demanded  the  kiss  of  peace.  *  Kiss  me  O  lord  my  King.' 
Again  Richard  refused  to  notice  him.  Hugh,  then,  treating  the  King  as  he 
would  a  schoolboy  or  a  child,  seized  his  mantle  with  his  two  hands,  and 
drawing  it  tightly  round  the  Royal  chest  gave  him  a  good  sound  shaking. 
*Thou  owest  me  a  kiss  as  I  come  from  far.*  *Thou  deservest  it  not,' 
mumbled  Richard.  *  Nay,  but  I  do.  Kiss  me  then,*  retorted  the  dauntless 
Bishop,  giving  his  lord  a  more  vigorous  shake  than  before.  Richard,  unable 
to  hold  out  any  longer,  laughed  outright  and  gave  the  desired  salute.^ 

Defeated  in  their  application  to  the  Baronage  the  Government  resolved 
to  fall  back  on  the  land,  and  a  levy  of  hidage  or  Danegeld.  But  the 
returns  from  this  impost  as  previously  tried  had  been  so  disappointing  that 

n*^...^  ^   it  was  resolved  to  take  it  at  an  enhanced  rate,  and  on  the 

m<lEg6  or 

Carncaga    footing   of  a   new  assessment,  to  replace   that  of  the   great 

called  for.  Domesday  Survey.  Domesday  itself,  intended  to  correct  an 
older  and  inadequate  assessment,  had  failed  to  return  the  full  number  of 
taxable  hides  or  ploughlands.     Orders  therefore  were  now  issued  for  a  new 

ProDOMd  ^"^^y  ^^  ascertain  that  number,  seemingly  by  the  simple  pro- 
new  cess  of  finding  out  how  many  full  plough-teams  were  at  work, 
AMesnnent  ^j^^  scope  of  the  plough-team  rather  than  the  actual  acreage 
being  in  fact  the  standard  of  measurement.^  The  rate  of  *  carucage,'  a 
term  that  now  begins  to  appear,'  would  be  five  shillings  instead  of  two 
shillings  the  hide ;  the  chronicler  adding  with  palpable  inconsistency  that 
every  hundred  acres  of  land  under  plough  would  be  reckoned  a  hide.  The 
inquest  would  be  held  by  royal  commissioners,  a  cleric  and  a  knight,  in  the 
presence  of  the  sheriff  and  [four]  chosen  knights  of  the  shire,  who  would 
summon  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  the  manors,  with  four  good  men  and 
the  reeve  from  each  township  (villa),  to  appear  and  give  evidence ;  local 
interests  would  be  represented  by  the  presence  of  two  knights  of  the 
Hundred.  Tenants  by  Grand  Sergeanty  were  excused ;  but  they  were 
required  to  return  their  estates,  and  to  present  themselves  in  Tendon  by 
the  31st  May  to  hear  the  King*s  pleasure  ;  so  that  the  writs  must  have 
been  issued  early  in  the  year  (1198).* 

The  appearance  of  the  representative  Knights  to  superintend  the  process 
of  assessment  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  inquest.  It  has  been 
pointed  to  as  indicating  an  incipient  connexion  between  representation 

'  28th  August,  1 198  ;  Magna  Vita,  25),  252. 

^  '*  Qaot  carucarum  wannagia  fuerint  in  singulis  villis."  The  fact  that  the  Latin  for 
hide  was  '*  canicata,"  and  sometimes  simply  *'  caruca,"  speaks  for  itself^  In  English  we 
have  **  plough  "  and  **  ploughland  "  in  the  same  sense. 

*  W.  H.  Stevenson  Engi,  Hist.  Revitw,  IV.  108  ;  where  it  is  pointed  out  that 
carucngium  or  caniagium  is  formed  from  the  French  caru^. 

*  Hove^Jen,  IV.  46,  47. 
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and  taxation.  Firuncially  the  tax  appears  to  have  been  a  failore.  li 
wM  rcsislcd  liy  (he   clergy   so   strenuously   that    we  are  told 

^JjJ^*  that  an  edict  wan  issued  putting  them  outside  the  pale  of  the 
law.*  Fragintntnry  returns  by  some  (rf  the  tenants  in  (Irand 
Sergeanty  have  beon  idi-ntified,  and  compared  with  the  valuatioi»  in 
Domesday,  with  the  result  of  showing  that  in  some  quarters  the  old 
assessments  were  lowen^J  instead  of  being  raised.*  Again  we  Iwve 
counties  fining  'to  be  dealt  with  gently'  in  the  matter  of  (he  carucage, 
and  others  paying  10  be  altogether  relieved  of  the  enquiry;*  while  bter 
in  the  year  instniriions  to  the  Justices  in  Eyre  direct  tbent  to  ascertiin 
bow  far  the  inquests  had  been  held.*  Of  actual  payment  into  the 
Exchequer  just  one  sum  of  £,%a  is  found  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  ti99 
entered  after  Richard's  death  as  paid  by  Staffordshire  for  'a  caiuc.gc 
assessed  in  the  late  King's  time';  an  entry  that  might  just  as  well  rel'er 

Tillanaa  '°  ****  '^"V  ^^  "94  ^^  '"  'l^^'  '^^  "9^-  ^°  '*>^  other  h:in<] 
■ajnl       we  have  numerous  payments  on  account  of  a  laitage  imposed 

'*•"•'■•'■  on  the  King's  demesnes  for  the  support  of  500  fooi-soldiCTs 
(jervientes)  abroad.*  The  right  to  tallage  the  demesnes  was  one  that  as 
yet  had  never  been  called  in  question.  A  most  disgraceful  act  of  this 
year,  however  (1198)  and  one  that  did  exdte  the  indignation 
[^  of  the  Chroniclers  was  the  breaking  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
the  production  cf  a  new  Seal,  to  enable  the  King  to  call  in 
all  charters  sealed  with  the  old  Seal  for  fresh  attestation,  on  payment,  of 
course,  of  a  fresh  fine.  '1  he  excuse  given  for  discrediting  documents  given 
under  the  earlier  Seal  was  that  it  had  been  out  of  the  King's  control  tm 
two  occasions,  first  in  1191  when  it  was  \oA  {perditum /uit)  during  the 
short  period  when  it  was  still  attached  to  the  body  of  the  defunct  Vice- 
Chancellor  before  it  was  recovered  and  brought  to  the  King ;  and  secondly 
while  the  King  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany.'  The  old  Seal  was  still  in  use 
on  the  isl  April  1 198 ;  the  earliest  impression  of  the  new  Seal  found  as 
yet  is  dated  a2nd  May  following.  The  change  therefore  must  have  been 
made  between  those  two  dates.' 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  66. 

'  Se«  Iheie  rctunu,  picked  out  ol  the  TesU  de  NeiiU  by  Mi.  Round,  Engi.  Biil. 
Sev.,  III.,  502-505,  508. 

'  See  Pipe  Koil,  i  John,  fol.  7,  dorso,  Herts  and  Emcx  ;  "  Nc  SaX  Inquiiiiio  de 
Curuogia"  ;  also  the  ^100  paid  \>f  the  men  of  Dorset, "  "  Ut  bene  tractenlur." 

*  Hoveden,  62;  Round,  K.H.R.,  \\\.  501. 

■  Pipe  Roll,  10  Rich.  I.  and  I  John,  paiiim.  ' 

'  See  this  recited  on  all  charter!  aealed  with  the  new  Seal,  a  mere  "  common  Ibiin  " ; 
Round,  Feudal  Eng/and,  541. 

*  See  Round,  su/i.  545  ;  Horeden,  IV.,  66 ;  R.  Cogg.,  93  [  Ann.  Waverley ;  M.  Paris, 
mu.  Angl^  II.  75.  Hoveden  in  an  earlier  passage.  III.  367,  had  placed  ibe  incidcni 
in  1194,  coupling  it  with  an  alleged  diimirul  of  Longchamp  for  which  there  it  no 
foundation. 
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The  efforts  to  raise  the  carucage  would  not  lighten  the  difficulties  with 
which  Hubert  Walter  had  to  contend.  The  Canterbury  monks  had  never 
ceased  attacking  him  for  the  violation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Bow  Church ; 
they  complained  to  the  Pope  of  his  engrossment  by  secular  affairs ;  while 
the  terrible  question  of  the  Hackington  Chapel  was  revived.  As  already 
mentioned  Archbishop  Baldwin  had  proposed  to  found  there  a  college 
for  secular  canons  out  of  revenues  taken  from  the  monastic  endowments 
of  Canterbury,  and  had  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out  his  plan.     But  the 

scheme  had  been  fiercely  assailed  from  the  first,  and  at  last 

Hackington-  the  Hackington  chapel  had  to  be  pulled  down.     The  materials 

^ci^ml^    of  the  Collegiate  buildings,  however,  were  transported  to  a 

new  site  acquired  at  Lambeth.  This  had  been  done  partly 
by  Baldwin,  and  partly  by  Hubert  Walter,  who  adopted  the  scheme  of 
his  predecessor.  The  final  confirmation  of  the  new  arrangements  had 
only  been  passed  by  the  King  in  April  1195.^  But  the  monks  now 
found  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  chapel  built  with  stones  brought  from 
Hackington  was  an  insult  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Celestine  HI. 
had  seen  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  Lambeth  chapel.^  But  he 
had  p)assed  away,  and  the  exalted  churchmanship  of  his  successor 
Innocent  IH.'  thought  otherwise,  and  the  destruction  of  the  objection- 
able chapel  was  immediately  ordered.*  Innocent  also  took  the  monks' 
views  of  the  Archbishop's  attention  to  worldly  affairs;  and  so  the  end 

of  it  was  that  Hubert,  harassed  on  all  sides,  resigned  the 
ntaPetM'  Justiciarship,  and  the  King,  very  reluctantly,  had  to  allow 
Jiuo^    him  to  go.     For  his  successor  he  took  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter, 

who  had  been  on  the  Regency  Council  named  in  1189,  and 
had  assisted  in  the  work  of  government  ever  since.* 

*  Fadera,  I.  65. 

«  Epfi.  Cant.,  371,  372. 

'  Celestine  died  on  the  8th  January,  1198.  Next  day  Lothair  dei  Conti,  the  youngest 
Cardinal  in  the  Curia,  was  elected,  and  took  the  style  of  Innocent  III. ;  Hoveden,  IV. 
41 ;  Diceto,  II.  159.  See  the  new  Pope's  notification  of  his  accession  ;  Hoveden,  42 ; 
Epp.  Cani,  385. 

*  24th  April  1 198 ;  Epp,  Cant,  391 ;  Gervase,  I.  551,  552.  Hubert  did  not  give  way 
till  January  1 199,  the  King  supporting  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability ;  but  finally  in  the 
course  of  that  month  the  demohtion  was  taken  in  hand.  For  the  whole  struggle, 
Richard's  share  in  it,  and  his  subsequent  persecution  of  the  monks,  see  Gervase  551-592, 
and  the  voluminous  correspondence,  Epp.  Cant.,  394-475*  The  King  demanded  a  view 
of  the  Canterbury  treasures  ;  of  course  it  was  refused. 

^  See  Richard's  letter  announcing  the  appointment,  dated  nth  July,  1198 ;  Fadera,  I. 
71.     For  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  and  the  Essex  inheritance  see  Hoveden,  III.  xlviiL 


CHAPTER  XXII 
RICHARD  1  (eontinutd) 


Vacancy  in  Ihe  Empire — Otto  IV.  electeil  King — Fortifiotioni  at  La  Andcljs — The 
War— Defeats  of  Philip— Trace —Death  of  Richard— Sntrej  of  the  Re^ — RcTcase 
— Commerce — RBtalioas  with  Scotlandi  Walet,  and  Irdand. 

ON  the  aSch  September,  1197,  a  vacancy  in  the  Imperial  throne  had 
been  created  by  the  death  of  Henrv  VI.'  the  mean,  cruel  Emperor.* 
It  would  seem,  however,  chat  he  had  somewhat  repented  erf' 
JJ^?^    his  treatment  of  King  Richard  and  had  remitted  17,000  marks 
thai  were  still  unpaid.*    For  the  choice  of  his  successor  the 
Guelfic  party  announced  an  Electoral  Diet,  to  be  held  at  Cologne  on  the 
aand  February,   1198.     And  now    the  grant  of  the  titular    Kingdom  of 
Aries  came  into  useful  purpose,  as  it  enabled  the  friends  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  to  secure    the   valuable  support   of  the  King  of    England 
as  against  the  Hohenstaufen    by  summoning  Ricliard  as  the  chief  vassal 
of  the  Empire.*     Richard's  first  efforts  were  directed  towards 
(j,^,^     obtaining  the  election  of  his  nephew  Henry  of  Saxony.     But 
the  Duke  was  in  Holy  Lnnd  with  a  German  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  late  Emperor ;  and  Richard's  agents  *  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
on  the  younger  brother  Otho  or  Otto,  already  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine 
and  Count  of  Poitiers  by  Richard  in  1196.*     His  election  was  opposed 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  30,  31. 

*  For  Henry's  barbariles  in  connexion  with  his  subjugation  of  Sicily  aft«T  the  death  of 
Kir^  Tancied  in  1194,  &ee  Sismondi,  Italian  Rep.,  II.  162  (ed  l8z6). 

*  R.  CogE.,7a-74  ;  Hoveden,  III.  304. 

*  "Sicul  prxcipuum  membrura  Imperii"  ;  Hoved.  IV.  37. 

*  Among  these  were  Philip  of  Poitiers,  Bishop  of  Durham,  appointed  in  1195  in 
(UCCeuiun  to  Puisel ;  the  King's  Chancellor,  EusLice  Elect  of  Ely,  appointed  io 
inccenion  to  Langchump  ;  and  Baldwin  of  Belhune,  third  husband  of  Hedwise  danghler 
of  William  I. ,  Count  of  Aumile  and  Earl  of  York,  and  so  in  her  right  Count  of  AumSle  ; 
Me  Hoveden,  III.  306,  IV.  37  and  notes;  and  G.  E.  C  Peerage. 

*  Richaid  had  always  shown  himself  very  anxious  for  the  promotion  of  Otio.  Hit 
first  proposal  was  to  make  him  Earl  of  York,  but  Ihe  Yorkshiremen  would  not  have 
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by  the  Hohcnstaufen  party,  who  h  id  their  candidate  in  Philip  of  Suabia, 

brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  Henry's   son   Frederick,  after- 
jjIJ2^^  wards  Frederick  II.,  being  a  mere  child,  not  four  years  old. 

The  Suabian  Duke  had  all  the  support  of  Philip  Augustus; 

the  Count  of  Flanders  on  the  other  hand  declaring  for  Otto, 
^^j^^^    Innocent  III.  held  aloof,  watching  the  course  of  events.     Both 

parties  held  Diets  and  declared  their  candidate  duly  elected. 
But  Otto  had  the  best  of  it,  as  he  succeeded  in  ousting  his  opponent 
from  Aachen,  otherwise  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the  Regalia  were  kept ; 
and  so  was  crowned  King  of  Germany  or  King  of  the  Romans  on  the 
4th  July  (1198).! 

Richard's  personal  occupation  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1198  was 
superintending  the  works  on  the  Rock  of  Andely,  the  tremendous  fortress 
that  in  his  boyish  delight  at  his  own  edifice  he  christened  the  CMUau 

Gaillardy  or  Saucy  Castle.^     The   site  was  one  pointed   out 
SniSfl     l^y   nature,   consisting  of  a  jutting  chalk  cliff,  the  crest  of  a 

promontory,  rising  300  feet  above  the  Seine  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Gambon,  and  so  well  protected  by  water  and  ravines  as  to 
be  accessible  only  by  an  isthmus  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory.  The 
King's  first  care  had  been  to  fortify  a  little  island  in  the  Seine  with  bridges 
connecting  it  with  the  shore  on  either  side.  At  the  East  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  to  the  North  of  the  Rock  he  established  a  walled  town,  since 
known  as  Le  Petit  Andely.  The  promontory  of  which  the  river-cliff 
formed  the  apex  was  protected  at  its  lower  or  North-east  end  by  a 
triangular  outwork,  connected  by  a  drawbridge  with  the  principal 
fortification.  This  comprised  an  inner  and  an  outer  line  of  walls,  flanked 
by  towers  and  bastions.  Richard  doubtless  had  profited  by  what  he  had 
seen  in  Palestine,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  Frankish  settlers, 
surrounded  with  hostile  tribes,  had  greatly  developed  the  art  of  fortification.* 
But  Richard  would  have  been  better  employed  in  clearing  the  French 

out  of  Normandy.     In  fact  the  circumstances  were  eminently 

favourable  to  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory. 
We  hear  of  a  great  coalition  that  had  gathered  round  Richard  as  against 

him  (Hoved.,  III.  86,  a.d.  1190).  The  next  scheme  was  to  marry  him  to  Margaret 
daughter  of  William  the  Lion  and  make  him  heir  to  Scotland  ;  but  the  Scots  would  not 
have  him  either  (Hoved.  III.  298,  308)  ;  finally  in  1 196  Richard  made  him  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  and  Count  of  Poiters  (/</.,  IV.  7  ;  R.  Cogg.,  70). 

'  •*Apud  Hays  capellam";  Hoveden,  IV.  37-39  and  notes  ;  Diceto,  II.  163.  For 
money  borrowed  by  Richard  (2,125  marks)  to  support  Otto's  cause  at  Rome,  see  Ftedera 
I.  78. 

'  **  Munitionem  illam  vocavit  Craillardam,  quod  sonat  in  Gallico  petulantiam." 
*•  Muros  RupisGaillardjB*'  ;  G.  Le  Breton,  C7«/tf  and  Pkilippis,  Bouquet,  XVII.  195, 196. 

*  See  Clark,  MediavcU  Architecture^  I.  378,  and  VioUet  le  Due,  DictionncUn 
*'  Ch&teau "  ;  and  the  engravings  of  Syrian  castles  in  Mr.  Poole's  Crusades  and  Mr. 
Archer's  Richard  /• 


3««      • 

Philip.  Amor^  tin.-  n^imei  given  vl-  And  ittose  of  Bald 
.  Flanders,  Kegiittld  of  DunnuTtm  Coant  of  BonlogDe,  Ixmis  Codu  <f 
Blois,  Geoffrey  III.  Couni  of  Per^e,  Raymond  VI.  Count  of  ToDkxK^ 
with  finally  Arthur  of  Brittany.*  On  the  other  baod  Philip  had  lecaKd 
a  treaty  with  Philip  (rf  Soabia.*  Bnt  Rtdiaid  was  not  the  man  to  manage 
alUes.  The  only  man  named  a*  coming  actually  forward  was  Bafchrin, 
who  had  definite  ends  of  his  own  to  attain.  The  harvest  season  otct  lie 
opened  the  campaign  in  September  by  layir^  siege  to  St.  Oraer.'  Pending 
the  siege  we  hear  of  a  battle  between  Richard  and  the  French,  nga^ 
indicated  as  fought  somewhere  between  Gamaches  and  Vernon,  places 
more  than  60  miles  apart.     But  the  action  must  have  been  fought  madi 

nearer  to  Vernon  than  to  Gamaches,  as  we  hear  that  I%il^    I 
^SEn^"   afer  being  defeated  was  chased  into  Vernon.*     It  is  possibk 

that  the  French  King  may  have  been  on  his  way  to  relieve  St 
Omen*    Anyhow  as  he  had  been  thus  driven  across  the   Seine  into    | 
Vernon,  Richard  on  Sunday  18th  September,  startiiig  doubtless  boat  the 
Andelys,  crossed  the  Epte  at  Oangu,  and  took  Courcelles  and  Bury  (Oise),    I 
both  within  French  territory,  returning  at  night  to  Dangu.      Next  dir     { 
Philip  was  reported  to  be  hastening — a  day  after  the  fair — to  the  idief 
of  Courcelles.     Richard  expecting  an  attack  on  Dangu  from  the  directioa 
oi  Vernon,  left  the  bulk  of  his  force  there,  on  the  river  bank,  himself 
taking  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre  the  country  towards    Mantes.     But 
uitder   his  determined  leadership  the  detachment  proved  more  than  1 
match  for  all  that  it  had  to  encounter.     Philip  advancing  from  Mantes  was 

attacked  on  the  road,  routed,  and  driven  helter-skelter  through 
iMtot*"  '''^  ^own  of  Gisors  across  the  Eple,  into  the  castle  of  Gisors. 

As  he  was  crossing,  the  bridge  broke  down  under  him,  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  Some  130  prisoners  of  good  position  fell  into 
Richard's  hands,  three  of  these,  one  of  them  a  Montmorency,  having  been 
unhorsed  by  the  Royal  lance.  Writing  to  England  the  King  could  boasi 
that  he  had  forced  his  enemy  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Epie.*  No 
relief  appearing  St.  Omer  lell.  Aire  and  other  places  in  Artois  also  passing 
into  Baldwin's  hands.'     Philip  however  was  able  to  revenge  himself  by  a 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  54,  55 :  R.  Cogg.,  77 ;  Rigord. 

*  Rigurd,  Bouquet,  XVII.  49,  50.  ■  Hov.  suf.;  Dicclo,  II.  163. 

'  HoveUen,  5j,  59;  Diceto.  164.  I  take  it  ihat  the  action  described  br  Honden, 
p.  59,  is  but  an  alternalivc  version  of  the  Mune  affair.  Both  ended  in  Philip's  being 
driven  into  Vernon,  and  both  occuired  before  Richard's  capture  of  Cootcelles.  The 
casualties  given  however  do  not  tallj'. 

*  See  Piceto,  mf.,  where  succour  before  Ihe  30th  Sepletnber  seems  promiEed. 

*  aSih  September.  See  Hoveden,  IV.  56-60,  the  list  of  prisoners  there,  and  especialljr 
Richard's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  also  given  R.  Co{;g.,  84.  CMf,  R^:;oid 
Bouquet,  XVII.  49. 

'  Hoveden,  55.  According  to  Diceto,  l6j,  (he  ^ege  lasted  three  weeks  bom  the 
6th  September.    According  to  Gervase,  I.  J73,  St.  Omer  fell  on  the  13th  October. 
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raid  into  Normandy  pushed  almost  as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Rille  ;  Evreux, 
Raids     d   ^  Neubourg,  and  other  places  being  burnt. ^    Then  with  short- 
counter-     sighted  economy  he  disbanded  his  forces,  thus  leaving  Richard 
'^^^       free  to  send  his  standing  mercenaries  under  Mercadier  to  harry 
the  Beauvoisis  and  Picardy.     Their  incursion  was  carried  as  far  as  Abbe- 
ville, where  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  and  sack  a  fair.^ 
One  of  the  most  painful  features  of  these  wars  is  the  evident  disposition  on 
either  side  rather  to  damage  the  enemy  than  to  protect  their  own  people 
from  harm. 

Both  parties,  however,  having  had  their  autumn's  riding  and  raiding 
were  now  inclined  for  peace.  To  help  him  through  his  negotiations 
Kichard  again  sent  for  the  indispensable  Hubert  Walter.^  According  to 
the  English  account,  the  only  one  that  we  have,  Philip  actually  offered  for 
the  sake  of  peace  to  surrender  all  his  acquisitions  except  Gisors,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  to  Gisors  to  be  left  to  arbitration.  Richard  ought  to  have 
closed  with  such  an  offer  on  the  spot.  But  we  are  told  that  with  his  usual 
capriciousness  he  made  difficulties ;  he  wanted  Baldwin  and 
others  to  be  included,  and  so  no  treaty  was  signed.  In  the 
course  of  November  however  the  bare  truce  to  the  13th  January  1199  was 
renewed.* 

Innocent  III.,  like  his  great  predecessor  Gregory  VII.,  had  been  prompt 
to  warn  the  princes  of  the  earth  of  the  subjection  that  he  expected  of  them. 

^         ^ But  we  note  with  interest  the  difference  between  the  grounds 

Innocoiit  TTT.  ° 

contrasted  on  which  the   two   Pontiffs  based  their  respective  claims  to 

OtJUotvYO.  domination.     Gregory  thought   it  expedient   to   buttress   his 

Divine  commission  with  territorial  pretensions :  all  islands  of 

the  sea  were  his ;  by  one  title  or  another  every  Christian  land  had  come 

to  be  either  demesne  of  St.  Peter,  or  a  fief  held  of  his  see.*     Innocent, 

realising  more  fully  where  the  strength  of  his  position  lay,  puts  forward  no 

feudal  claims.     He  relies  entirely  on  a  spiritual  supremacy;  he  claims 

as  the  earthly  vice-gerent  of  the  Almighty  the  supreme  right  of  controlling 

the  actions  of  men.     'Contempt  of  him  will  be  contempt  of  God.'*     In 

this  spirit  he  orders  Leopold  the  young  Duke  of  Austria  to  refund  all  the 

ransom  money  received  by  his  father;  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  is 

'  Hovedcn,  60 ;  Rigord,  sup. 

•  I  loved.,  sup. 

*  Hubert  crossed  on  the  28th  September ;  Gervase,  I.  574. 

*  Hoved.,  61,  68. 

•  See  Foummtions  of  Ef giant ^  II.  no. 

'  *'  Contemptum  nostrum,  imnio  Dei,  Cujus  locum,  licet  indigni,  tenemus  in  terris." 
So  Innocent  writes  to  Richard  on  the  maiter  of  the  Lambeth  Chapel ;  Gervase,  I.  589. 
Again  he  says,  '*  Nos  ergo  praeter  officii  nobtri  debitum  ex  quo  cum,  licet  indigni,  tempus 
acceperimus  justitiam  judicandi,**  etc.  Id.  385.  Of  his  decision  in  the  Laml)eth  matter 
he  says,  "Sicut  nobis  fuit  divinitus  revelatum."  lb.  See  also  the  Pope*s  circular 
calling  for  a  new  Crusade ;  Iloved.,  70-73. 
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:  ]aat  ike  IMhe  «f  Sadhi  W  Ae  nae  fHrpoee^      To  Riduid 

ifix  fe  iw -^Bc Ik  be«  far  ■'     '    "1       iiiHi     oTAe  nUDi^ 
i^  a^  die  C^rf 


-  Peas  6117  ^pexicd  in  X«Mudy  ^MSt  OiriMmas  t™>r     Hs 

o  ioKx  iIk  no  Kinp  10  Bake  ^^n^,  or  it 

10  A  iTwx  fior  fiiw  yen^  aul  that  with 

■    He  famd  dieni  iKiJe  DKfiiwd 

>  tnig  tfacm    logccba   00  die 

E  vmld  eqiiie.     Tb^  metoo 

nx    '■;-'«  at  ihe  Sene  be:««ai   Anddr  and  VeDwo.      Ridmd,  tuviif 

Qtcx  -^  rattx,  irinvd  to  bc-d.  and  frooi  has  boot  canned  on  his  coUoqii; 

vKh  F^u^  sc^a^  00  iM)nc:m±  on  the  shore.     The  Kings  x^pnts^ 

^ko^oL  :b«aHM«s  Tenuily  to  the  <k«cd  (nice  far  fire  jeais  on  the  bass 

of  ibc  «<«!»  fs«:    bm  no  Malj  was  sealed,    or   hasten 

nil  iJi    "'^i^*'*?**^*      The    trace,   bmrerer,  almost    brtAe   down  it 

o&:e,  Phijp  barji^  begun  to  csubluh  a  new  fonress  on  an 

island  03  :hc  Seine.     Kxaud  pnXDp^ly  denounced  the  act,  but  the  L^ate 

penuaiioi  Pbiiip  to  dciuoiish  his  work,  and  even,  *e  are  told  brought  him 

once  inot«  ti>  o&tr  a  nKthutioo  01  all  his  conquests  in  Nonnandy  except 

Gisors:  Richard  10  nuke  otct  his  rights  on  Gisors,  to  Philip's  son 

XHSHSIm.    ^'*^'*^  ^  *^y  of  dowry  for  his  intended  bride,  Richard's  niece 

Blanche  of  Castile.     It  wiil  be  remembered  that  by  a  similar 

arrangement  Gbors,  ceded  by  Count  Geoffrey  in  1151,*  had  been  restoied 

lo  Henr>-  II.  as  the  marriage  portion  of  Margaret  the  wife  of  the  young 

King.     Bui  again  Richard,  in  an  e\-ii  hour  for  himself,  instead  of  clenching 

»o  precious  an  offer,  adjourned  the  corKlusion  of  the  comiiact  in  order  to 

prosecute  a  paltry  feud  against  a  petty  foe.* 

'  joth,  31M  Maf  1 198  ;  Fadera,  I.  69.  70  See  >ls>  Ibe  circnlaT  callii^  (br  belp  10 
PaletliDC;  Horeden,  IV.  7a 

'  Hoveden,  m/.,  Rigucd,  Boaquel.  XVII.  50. 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  79,  So.  He  speaks  of  the  truce  u  being  ranlinned  on  o>th  (sacruncDKi) 
but  Kigotd,  mp.  u&crU  thu  no  guannles  were  exchanged.  The  trace  was  coniimicd  b^ 
Innocent,  36th  March  ;  fadera,  73.  For  a  long  discunion  bclween  Riduun)  and  ihc 
Legale  ice  W.  Mamchat,  II.  47-54.  According  to  the  writer  Pelei  prosed  for  the  libcn- 
lion  of  the  Biihop  of  Beauvais. 

*  See  Foumlaiittis,  II.  443, 

*  lluvedcn.  So,  81.  No  other  auihority  seemi  to  Doiice  Chi*  offer,  noc  does  either 
Slunon<li  01  Martin  notice  it.  Miis  Norgale,  II.  374,  bai  the  oETer  of  119S,  but  not  thai 
of  1199.  Lavitie,  III.  lao,  ignored  the  oflei  of  1198,  and  tieati  that  of  1199  u 
accepted. 
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Some  treasure   had  been  found   in  the  Limousin  near  Chilus,'  on  land 
-  belonging  to  a   knight    who   held  of  Adimar  V.  Viscount  of 

the  naconnt  Limoges.  Popular  rumour  probably  exaggerated  the  impor- 
of  LlmcvM.  lance  of  the  "  find."  Treasure-trove,  of  course,  belonged  to 
the  over-lord,  and  the  landowner  had  hastened  to  settle  with  his  viscount.' 
But  Richard  put  in  a  claim  as  lord  paramount.  Addmar,  whose  rights 
probably  included  treasure-trove,  sent  him  a  share,  but  the  King,  of  course, 
would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  whole ;  and,  when  that  was 
refused,  invaded  the  Limousin,  wasting  the  land  with  fire  and  sword,  in 
titter  disregard  of  the  holy  season  of  Lent.*  On  the  34th  March*  he  laid 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Ch^us.  In  vain  the  garrison,  conscious 
^??  of  their  inability  to  resist,  offered  to  capitulate  if  promised  life, 
limb,  and  their  weapons  of  war.  Richard  swore  that  he 
would  hang  them  all.'  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  (a6th  March), 
after  dinner,  the  King  was  watching  the  operations,  wearing  no  armour  but 
his  iron  head-piece,  when,  not  keeping  properly  under  cover  of  a  square 
shield  [sufi  quadraio  scuto)  that  was  held  in  front  of  him,  he  was  struck  by 
a  crossbow  bolt '  on  the  left  shoulder,  at  the  base  of  ihe  neck  ; 
,Jj^5«d.  ^^  wound  apparently  passing  downwards,  under  the  shoulder- 
blade.  Bearing  the  injury  very  manfully  he  retired  quietly  to 
his  quarters.  In  the  attempt  to  extract  the  missile  the  shaft  came  off;  and 
then  the  surgeon  in  cutting  out  the  iron  head  inflicted  wounds  probably  too 
serious  for  the  therapeutics  of  the  age.  But  Richard  was  a  bad  subject, 
and  made  his  case  worse  by  refusing  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  his  physicians.' 
In  spite  of  all  treatment  the  wound  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  mortification 
set  in.  Finding  himself  sinking  he  sent  for  his  mother,*  who  was  at 
Fonievrault,  and  promptly  came  at  his  call.  Disposing  of  his  property  he 
declared  John  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  Of  his  treasures  he  gave  three- 
fourths  with  all  his  jewels  {baubella)  to  Kir^  Otto;  the  remaining  fourth  he 
ordered  to  be  divided  between  his  servants  and  the  poor.  The  ca.<tle 
meanwhile  having  been  reduced  and  the  garrison  captured,  he  ordered  the 
man  who  had  wounded  him  to  be  pardoned  and  set  free.'    Finally  he 

'  Haute  Vicnnc,  S.-W.  fiom  Limoges.        '  Rigord,  Le  Breton. 
'  In  1199.  Ash  Wedneidaf  fell  on  ihe  jcd  March,  and  Easier  on  the  i8th  April. 
'  Richard  was  wounded  on  ihe  i6lh  March,  that  being  the  third  day  of  ihe  siege, 
R.  Cogg,  95 ;  Dicelo  II.  166. 
'  Hoveden,  sup.  GeiTaie,  I.  593- 

*  "  Quaiellum "  ;  R.  Co^.,  m^,  "  Quadratam  lelum"  ;  Gerraie.  .ih/. 

'  "  In  corpore  nimia  obeso  .  ,  .  Kege  inconlinenler  se  habentc  el  prxcepta  inedicorum 
non  curuiic"  ;  K.  Cogg,  95,  96;  en/.  R.  Hoveden,  %i,  83;  and  Geivasc,  i«/.  "Mate 
Veneris  gaudis";  also  G.  Le  Bretoo,  Bouquet,  XVIL  1S3. 

'  "  Arcessivit  ";  R.  Co^.  m/.  For  Eleanor's  presence  with  Richud  on  his  death-bed, 
see  her  own  Matemenl ;  Round,  Caltiular,  473. 

*  For  a  h^-flown  dialogoe  between  (he  man  and  the  d^ing  King,  tee  Hoveden,  IV. 
83. 
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c-Tinfesac-d  and  ieod««d  the  Holf  Saaamem,*  of  vhidi  pvofadUf  he  had  ad 
purukm  niice  his  peaitait  fit  at  Easter,  1195.  His  almoner  and  ooosM 
anendani  the  Cistenaan  MOo.  Abbot  of  Sac  Marie  Da  Pin,  adminislcnd 
enrrme  unction,  and  dosed  his  eyes  in  death ;  and  ao  the  lion-hevted 
Ring  passed  a vay  about  sunset,'  on  Tnesday,  6di  April,  beh| 
Tuesday  befoie  Palm  Sonday.*  Bj  his  directions  his  hearty 
reponed  to  be  of  nnnsoa]  siae,*  was  sent  enclosed  in  a  gilt  <auket  to  be  pre- 
sernf  i  at  Rooen  :  his  body  would  go  to  Fontevianlt,  to  be  laid  at  the  feel 
of  his  lather,  among  the  good  nuns  there.  On  PSalm  Sunday  (nth  Aprfl), 
the  funeral  took  plaoe :  the  service  being  performed  by  St.  Hu^  of  Lincoin, 
vbo  had  come  out  to  protest  against  a  fresh  attack  00 
his  episcopal  property.*  On  the  day  before  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Angers,  where  he  was  to  odkiate  on  the  Sunday,  when  be  heard  of 
the  King:*s  death,  and  of  the  intended  burial  on  the  morrow.  Hastening 
off  at  once  he  called  at  Beaufort-en -Vallee,*  where  Berengaria  was» 
to  infonn  her  of  her  loss.  The  poor  neglected  Queen  had  not  been 
honoured  with  an  in^-iution  either  to  her  husband's  death-bed,  or  to  his 
funeral:  but  me  are  told  that  she  was  deeply  affected  by  the  news.  St  | 
Hugh  rode  on  to  Saurour  for  the  night;  and  only  reached  Fontevrank 
next  day  just  in  time.' 

Neither  the  idrntit}*  nor  the  fate  of  the  man  who  discharged  the  fatal 
bolt  are  likely  cvt-r  to  be  ascertained.  Hoveden  calls  him  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,  and  says  that  he  was  flayed  alive  by  Mercadier  (pp.  83,  84). 
But  ^  the  only  man  who  is  known  to  have  borne  that  name  was  still  living 
in  1231."*  Diceto  gives  the  name  as  Peter  Basil ;  so  do  the  Annals  of 
Winton.  adding  that  Mercadier  sent  the  culprit  to  Jeanne,  the  ex-Queen  of 
Sicily,  by  whom  he  was  tortured  to  death.  Gervase  has  John  Sabraz,  and 
Guillaume  le  Breton  one  Guy,  the  name  being  given  without  further 
surname  or  designation. 
V     Richard   is  described  as  a  tall,   well-made  man,  of  fair  complexion 

'  R.  Cogg.  sMp,  He  allies  that  Richmrd  had  not  communicated  for  seven  years  ;  bot 
this  seems  clearly  wrong,  as  he  had  communicated  at  his  second  coronation  in  1 194,  as 
well  as  in  1195. 

*  R.  Cogg,  sup, 

*  Hoveden,  IV.  84:  Diceto,  H.  166;  Gervase,  I.  593;  W.  Newb.  Cont.,  II.  504. 
Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  who  gi\es  the  best  account  of  Richard's  end,  gives  the  8lh  April 
(VII.  Id,  A  p. )  as  the  day,  but  he  corrects  himself  by  telling  us,  rightly,  that  he  died  on  the 
nth  day  after  he  was  wounded,  that  having  happened  on  the  26th  March.  As  to  the 
place  the  only  variant  is  the  *'  Lantron  **  of  Maresckal,  II.  59,  or  **  Nantrum  "  of  Gervase, 
smp, 

*  "  Grossitudine  pnestans  ** ;  Gervase. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  sup, ;  Magna  VUh  S,  Hugomis^  286. 
'  Maine-et- Loire. 

'  Magna  Vita,  284-386.  Berengaria  went  shortly  to  visit  the  tomb,  as  she  was  at 
Fontevrault  with  Eleanor  on  the  21st  April ;  Round,  CaUndar^  sup» 

*  Norgate,  II.  345,  citing  M.  Geraud's  *'  Mercadier.** 
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inclining  to  red ;  shapely  rather  than  massive  in  build,  with  long  supple 

limbs. ^     The  effigy  on  his  tomb  entirely  bears  out  this  portrait. 

^^^1^*^  The  height  would  approach  six  feet  two  inches ;  the  shoulders 

are  broad,  the  throat  full ;  the  head  is  small,  the  face  broad 

rather  than  long,  the  features  beautifully  refined,  with  a  delicately  chiselled 

nose,  small  mouth  with  pouting  under-lip,  and  pencilled  eyebrows  of  truly 

feminine  grace.     The  forehead  is  smooth,  and  rather  weak.     The  King 

wears  a  neat,  well-trimmed  beard,  moustaches,  and  whiskers.     His  whole 

look  is  unmistakably  French.^ 

These  features  harmonise  with  the  picture  that  we  should  have  formed 

^        to  ourselves  independently  of  Richard  as  a  man  of  nervous, 

Tempera-    excitable   temperament   rather   than   an   Ironsides.      His  fre- 

™*'***       quent  attacks  of  illness  do  not  suggest  indomitable  strength. 

He  loved  war,  and  he  shone  in  arms.^     Friend  and  foe,  Frank  and  Moslem 

Conraffe     speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his  personal  courage.     He  was, 

as  has  l)een  said  of  a  modern  hero,*  "  a  true  leader  of  men, 

one  to  whom  danger  was  a  luxury,  and  battle  an  excitement."     But  he  was 

not  only  a  beau  sabreur^  but  also  a  very  able  commander.     His 

•"^^j^J^  march  from  Acre  to  Joppa  was  a  great  achievement ;  and  the 

expedition  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  great  caravan  was 

well  planned  and  cleverly  executed.     The  practical  failure  of  the  Crusade 

was  due  to  moral  not  to  strategic  deficiencies  on  his  part.     His  rude  and 

haughty  behaviour  made  enemies  of  all  his  allies.     He  has  been  described 

as   "  the  creation  and  impersonation  of  his  age."  *     Judged  by  the  most ' 

moderate  standard  he  must  be  pronounced  a  bad  King  and  a  vicious  man. 

The  most  favourable  view  of  his  character  that  we  can  present 

Clian^tBr.  '^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  remained  a  boy,  a  high- 
spirited,  reckless,  overbearing  schoolboy,  without  sense  of 
responsibility  or  duty,  but  fully  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  might  made 
right.  He  meant  no  harm  himself,  and  was  little  given  to  suspecting  harm 
in  others.  He  was  hot-tempered,  but  not  ill-natured  or  vindictive. 
Towards  John  he  was  most  forgiving.  Lavish  to  prodigality,  he  stuck 
to  his  friends,  and  they  in  return  served  him  loyally  and  lovingly.  The 
affection  evidently  felt  for  him  by  men  like  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and 
Hubert  Walter  is  a  speaking  fact.  In  his  love  of  dress  and  show,  again, 
Richard  showed  a  boyish  disposition,  and  St.  Hugh  in  the  Andely  incident 
evidently  treated  him  as  a  boy.     Towards  enemies  he  did  not  hold  himself 

'  **  Procerus,  .  .  .  elegantis  fonnae,  inter  nifum  temperata  caesarie  et  fiavum,  membris 
flexilibus  et  directis  .  .  .  brachia  productiora "  ;  Itin.  R.  144. 

'  See  the  portrait  above,  and  better  still  the  careful  reproduction  of  the  original  at 
Fontevrault  to  be  seen  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham. 

•  **  Vir  open  Martio  deputatus,"*  Diceto,  II.  166. 

^  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  W.  H.  Fitchett,  How  Engiand  Satmd  Eurcpe. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs.     So  too  Pauli,  I.  291. 
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bound   by  any  laws  of  honour  or  olherwise.     Treaties  with   ihem  weit 
simply  made  to  be  broken.    Of  any  regard  for  the  rigbts  or  wants  of  1» 
subjects  he  was  equally  innocent     His  dealings  with  them  in  moa^ 
matters  were  simply  shameless.     He  had  ik>  policy  at  home  or  abRwd,  and 
in  all  matters  of  business  was  altc^ether  nnteasonabie  and  impnctkabie. 
A  Poitevin,  and  something  of  a  troubadour,  he  coald  write  verves  of  a  >oit ; 
he  was  fond  of  music,  and  he  took  great  interest  in  the  serricts 
^j^^^     of  his  chapel.    We-are  told  that  he  would  walk  up  and  dom 
the  choir,  beating  time,  and  encouraging  the  dioristers  to  sing 
out     Unlike  his  father  he  kept  reverential  silence  during  the  Stereium 
Missa,   refusing  to  answer  even  if  spoken  to.'      But  thou^  the  age  ac- 
cepted Richard  as  a  hero,  and  the  champion  of  Christendom,' 
'^2j^  it  was  by  no  means  blind  to  his  defects.     "Oie  hostile  epigrams 
balance  the  friendly  ones. 


"Virus,  iTuitia,  sceliu,  enonnitqae  UUdl^ 

Fteda  fatnei,  atrox  eUtio,  aeca  cupido 

Anaii  r^narunl  bi*  qDinI<,  arcnbtUsta 

Art!!,  manu,  lelo  proslravit  viribus  iita.*** 
"  Keuslria,  sub  dypeo  r^s  defensa  Ricaidi, 

Indefens)  modo,  £«*'"  fsWre  dolorcm."' 

With  the  clei^y  the  seizure  of  Church  treasures  was  one  of  the  King's 
worst  offences ;  and  so  we  have  the  following  effusion  : — 
"Chrisi. 

It  was  said  that  Fulk  of  Neuilly,  the  celebrated  preacher,  had  ventured 
to  address  Richard  in  pretty  plain  terms  bidding  him  to  get  rid  of  three 
bad  daughters,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  Luxur}'.  '  Hear  me  ye  '  said  the  King, 
turning  to  his  courtiers,  'Pride  I  give  to  the  Templars,  Avarice  to  the 
Cistercians,  and  Luxury  to  the  Benedictines.'*     But  Richard  was  a  friend 

'  R.  Cogeeshill,  97. 

■  "  Kicaidus  .  ,  .  tolius  miliiiie  speculum."  Lavisse,  Franti,  III.  tii,  quotes  the 
troubadour  Gaucelm  F'aidit  to  the  effect  that  Europe  for  a  Ehouaand  yean  had  not  suffered 
•uch  a  loss  as  Richard's  death. 

'  llovedm,  IV.  84. 

*  GeolTrey  Viniauf,  Dt  Nova  Peelria,  extracted  N.  Trevet,  161.  Seealso  //in.  R.  417  ; 
Ginldua,  VIII.  248  ;  Grrvase  of  Tilbury,  Leibnili,  Siriplt.  Rir.  Bntnsvicartim,  I.  917, 
and  dram.  Turen.  Marteneand  Durand,  Ampl.  Cell.,  V.  I037,  cited  Bishop  Stubhs. 

*  Giraldus,  luf'  316.     For  ctilicism,   especially  of  Richard's  later  days,  see  R.  Cogg. 

89-93- 

*  .See  ihe  Story  given  with  variations  \>f  Koveden  IV.  76 ;  Giraldua,  VI.  44,  and  W 
llemlneburgh,  I.  239.  Accudiog  to  Hovedeo'i  venion,  "  Lunry  "  was  to  be  given  10 
the  iHihops ;  HemingbuTf h  makes  Walter  of  Coutances  Ihe  ipeaker. 
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and  patron  of  the  Cistercians.  Two  of  their  abbots,  besides  Milo  Du  Pin, 
were  said  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  last.^  The  grant  of  a  pension  of 
100  marks  a-year  to  their  general  Chapter  graced  his  coronation.^  For 
them  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Bonport,  rebuilt  Du  Pin,  and  re-roofed 
Pontigny,  besides  other  benefactions.  He  also  founded  a  House  of  Pre- 
monstratensian  canons  in  Aquitaine.^ 

But  whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
Richard  was  a  simple  Frenchman,  and  that  in  him  England  in  reality  had 
neither  part  nor  lot. 

Our   investigation   of    the   Pipe   Rolls   of  the   reign    has    established 

a   fact  that    had   already  been    suspected,   namely  that    the 
'^JJ?^^  whole   of  the    moneys    taken    in    the    King's    name    do  not 

always  appear  on  these  records.  Emoluments  there  were 
of  which  no  government  would  care  to  preserve  testimony  against  itself, 
such  as  the  appropriation  of  the  effects  of  deceased  ecclesiastics,  or  other 

invasions  of  Church   property.     The  fact  was  made  clear  in 

the  case  of  Geoffrey  Riddel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  died  in  1189, 
where  we  had  the  sum  charged  by  the  sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire  for 
bringing  the  Bishop's  goods  to  London,*  but  no  entry  at  all  of  what  the 
goods  realised  for  the  Treasury.  Again  we  suggested  in  connexion  with 
the  Saladin  tithe  that  possibly  only  persons  connected  with  the  Revenue 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  would  render  account  at  the  Exchequer 
audits  ;  and  at  any  rate  that  collections  for  special  purposes  made  through 
special  commissioner  might  not  find  their  way  into  the  Pipe  Rolls.  Still 
we  believe  that  for  all  ordinary  revenue  these  give  sufficient  and  trust- 
worthy evidence. 

It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  in  the  matter  of  finance,  we  should  find 
the  haphazard  Richard,  with  all  his  greed  for  money,  succeeding  where 

his  careful,  business-like  father  had  failed.     Continued  decay 
j^JJ^J     is  still  the  leading  feature  of  the  revenue.     Apart  from  the 

extraordinary  contributions  raised  for  the  ransom,  the  income 

'  drawn  by  the  King  from  England  was  very  moderate ;  while,  so  far  as  the 

testimony  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  goes,  the  sums  received  for  the  ransom  did 

not  amount  to  very  much  after  all.     But  of  this  anon.     Four  scutages  were 

imposed  during  the  reign,  namely  one  at  the  reduced  rate  of 

^'^    IDS.  the  knight's  fee  in  the  first  year  (1189)  for  the  expedition 

to  Wales,  and  three  at  the  usual  rate  of  ^i  the  knight's  fee.     Of  these 

one  was  voted  at   Nottingham  in  1194;  this  was  distinguished  as  the 

Redemption  Scutage,  though  in  fact  only  two- thirds  of  the  tenants  were 

*  N.  Trcvct,  1 6a 
<  Diceto.  II.  69. 

"  R.  Cogg,  97.     For  Richard's  friendly  relations  with  "such  of  the  clergy  as  he  had 
not  cheated  of  their  money  " ;  see  farther  Itinerary^  xxiv. 
«  Pipe  RoU,  L  Rich.,  L  188  (Hunter). 

BB 
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called  tipni  fcr  atmev  f^-Mcta,  ibe  otben  bdn;  required  to  give  personil 
atttndiaoe  abroad.  TSf  caber  i«o  Kxdgcs  *m:  Inied  in  1195  and  11^ 
for  the  war.'  Ciracx^  abenruE  )nli^  or  DBaegeM.  was  called  rortvke. 
Oace  in  1  >9«  at  the  urdniari  me  of  as.  the  bide,  and  ^itn  in  1 198,  si  ibe 
enfaanoed  me  of  :;.  the  hide,  as  abeadr  mentimed.     Tallages  alsa  u 

cretion,  bK  oolr  die  Ko^  drfanr  hnds,  and  bocot^hs  of 
die  Riof^s  dcii>cii»c  woe  liable  U>  tbcK  aiw  .yma  itte,  wfaicb  woe  fixed  hf 
the  JnOioes  in  Eyte.  The  taH^es  appear  to  hme  been  pMd  pteity  sliialy. 
Koi  so  d>c  acm^es  or  dte  cancaKs.  Under  dv  bead  of  tbe  Rcdemptin 
Scathe  vidnn  At  year  1194.  the  year  of  its  assesnneiit,  we  oaYj  find 
;f  1660  paid,  aidi  soeMthii^  less  Aan  ^500  in  (be  taSkrwm^  year  as  the 
ctrilectire  jield  of  airean  of  dae  Wcbfa  acntage,  anean  ci"  die  Redei^itiao 
Soitage,  and  tttjaicms  oo  account  of  ibe  new  scnlage  Ibr  dM  war  in 
Normandy.  One  scntage  akoe  oogfal  to  have  yidded  j£5ooo  to  £6000. 
Petty  payments  on  accoont  of  aB  tbe  sonticcs  were  dill  oomii^  in  at 
Hichadinas  ■  199,  six  mondis  after  Joba^  atocMion.  As  for  the  carncage^ 
we  find  in  1194  tbe  foor  cooniies  of  Cmobaland,  Wcxcester,  SooMrsec, 
and  Donet  pay>i%  bctreen  diem  a  Utal  smn  of  ^635  55.  lod,  those 
being  the  only  entries  except  a  few  compositions  of  tririal  amount.  Of  tbe 
5S.bida^of  1198,  not  a  penny  is  entered  as  paid  down  to  Michadnias  1199. 
A  as.  hidage  ought  to  hare  yielded  at  least  £2$'^^  ^  when  last  levied 
To  oomc  to  the  total  of  the  Revenue,  we  found  that  for  tbe  year  of 
Ricfaanl*s  accession  (liSS-i  189)  it  amounted  to  ^£15,347-  With  a  reign 
of  only  ten  yeare'  duration,  we  thought  th^  ihe  sommation  of  the  entries  for 
one  other  >'ear  would  give  a  sufiicieDt  basis  for  estimating  the  average 
fcvenne,  and  we  took  tbe  8th  rear  (1195-1196)  as  that  appearing  to  offer 
the  largest  total,  and  in  round  numbers  it  amounts  to  ^so.ooo.  Of  this 
sum  tbe  items  specially  connected  with  tbe  ransom,  namely  fines,  gifts, 

tallies,  scutages,  and  tenth  of  goods  (one  entry)  come  lo 
■^1^    ;£5.704.    Iea»Tng  just   ^14,300  for  ordinary  revenue.*     TTk 

ransom  items  fw  the  previous  financial  year  (i  194-1 195)  make 
np  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  sum,  namdy  omitting  shillings  and 
po»ce  jt5,754-*  ^Ve  might,  therefine,  conjecture  a  total  revenue  of 
£3ojooo  for  that  year  also.  In  the  later  years  the  receipts  sink  visibly. 
ProbaUy  tbe  totals  would  not  reach  ^^15,000  each.  Roger  of  Hoveden 
has  given  us  his  estimate  of  the  King's  m-enue  for  the  two  years  1 194-1 195, 
and  1195-1196 — a  most  valuable  illustration  of  the  wordi  of  chronicles' 
^;ures,  and  he  telk  us  gravely  that  within  that  period  Hubert  Walter 
tiansmitted  to  Normandy  no  less  than  1,100,000  marks,*  or  ^733,333 
6s.  Sd.     If  the  whole  of  tbe  ransom  had  been  paid,  and  paid  out  of 

■  Pipe  Rolli  /oiiHc,  ud  Oft.  8  Ric  L  m.  ro. 

■  Pipe  R)dl,  8  Rich.  I.        ■  Pipe  Roll,  7  Ridu  L         •  IV.  t}. 
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English  funds ;  and  if  Hubert  in  addition  had  sent  over  a  sum  equal  to 
the  entire  amount  accounted  for  at  the  Exchequer  during  those  two  years, 
say  in  all  ;^i4o,ooo,  an  impossible  amount,  that  impossibility  would  still 
have  to  be  multiplied  five-fold  to  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  chroni- 
clers' imagination.  On  the  Norman  Roll  for  the  year  1195,  which  is 
extant,  we  have  a  sum  oi  ^[^^^22  sterling  drawn  from  the  treasury  at  Caen, 
being  apparently  the  amount  remitted  from  England  during  the  year.^ 
The  chroniclers  evidently  made  the  most  of  their  grievances.  We  might 
say  that  the  taxpayer  of  the  12th  century  was  as  little  disposed  to  suffer 
in  silence  as  the  Nonconformist  of  a  later  age. 

With  respect  to  the  King's  ransom,  the  most  interesting  point  connected 

with  the  finance  of  the  reign,  we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
^Jj^^'  how  far,  or  how,  or  by  whom  it  was  met.    The  total  demanded 

was  150,000  marks  or  ;^ioo,ooo.  Of  this  under  the  final 
arrangement  the  Emperor  would  receive  130,000  marks  or  ^86,666  13X.  4^/., 
and  Duke  Leopold  20,000  marks  or  ;£^i 3,333  6s.  8d.  According  to 
Hoveden,  if  he  can  be  trusted,  Henry  VI.  remitted  17,000  marks 
(;^i  1,333  6^-  8</.),^  reducing  the  sum  received  to  ;^75,333  6x.  %d.  Then 
it  is  also  clear  that  Leopold  was  not  paid  in  full.*  Probably  ^80,000  or 
jEy^^^ooo  was  as  much  as  was  paid.  That  would  be  four  or  five  times  the 
largest  revenue  of  the  reign.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole 
of  this  would  come  from  England.  Richard  had  also  the  rich  lands  of 
Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  to  draw  upon,  without  counting 
Poitou,  or  the  more  Southerly  Aquitanian  districts  over  which  his  hold 
would  be  less  effectual.  Of  the  sums  that  may  have  been  contributed  by 
these  latter  territories  we  know  nothing  whatever.  For  Normandy  we  have 
a  fragment  of  the  year  1194,  and  fuller  Rolls  for  1195  and  1198,  and  they 
show  the  Duchy  contributing,  and  contributing  in  much  the  same  way  as 
England  did,  by  *  gifts '  from  religious  houses,  heavy  tallages  from  the 
towns,  and  mulcts  from  the  Jews,  only  to  much  larger  amounts  than  in 
England,  just  as  the  Norman  revenue  of  the  time  exceeded  the  English 
revenue.  Thus  Caen  pays  j[^2^ioo  gs.  6d.  sterling,  and  the  city  and 
Vicomth  of  Rouen  about  ;;^2,5oo,  when  London  merely  promises  a  Donum 
of  ^1,000.  But  the  only  actual  payment  to  the  Emperor  recorded  on  the 
extant  Norman  Rolls  is  one  of  ;^4,ooo  in  1195,  the  money  having  come 
from  England*  Reverting  to  the  Pipe  Rolls,  on  that  for  the  financial 
year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1193  (5  Rich.  L),  we  have  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  ransom :  on  that  for  the  following  year  we  seem  to  have 
not  quite  ^^2,300  paid  in,  with  large  promises  of  payment  in  the  future ; 

*  Rot.  Nonn.,  L  136  (Supleton). 

*  III.  304. 

'  Hoveden,  III.  277 ;  W.  Newb.,  II.  431.    The  latter  gives  the  sum  due  as  20,000 
marks,  the  whole  sum  stipulated,  bat  that  must  be  wrong. 

*  Rot.  Norm.,  I.  136. 
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for  the  seventh  snd  dghth  finuicud  r^ua  die  oantribtttkNii  ooiBe  to 

j£5,734  and  ;f  5, 704,  u  already  mentioned.  We  may  d>crefore  claim  it 
as  a  satisfactory  confirmation  of  our  researches  that  on  the  Nonaan  Roll  for 
1195,  corresponding  to  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  seventh  year,  Ae  sum  stated 
as  transmitted  from  England  for  the  ransom,  name^  £St7*^  i6f.  10^'  is 
within  a  few  pounds  of  the  sum  we  make  out  from  the  Kpe  Roll.  The 
reader  will  see  how  little  on  the  whole  can  be  made  of  these  fads,  the 
only  ones  we  have.  Our  own  beliefs  are,  first  that  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
ransom  came  from  abroad ;  secondly  that  the  primary  iostalments  to 
secure  Richard's  liberation,  those  from  England  at  any  rate,  were  ivocured 
by  the  seizure  of  Church  treasures,*  Cistercian  wool,  and  the  like  measures, 
of  which  no  account  appears  on  the  Rolls ;  and  thirdly  that  money  con- 
tinued to  be  levied  for  the  ransom  after  all  payments  to  Henry  or  Leopold 
had  ceased. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  yields  of  the  English  and  the 
Norman  Exchequers  we  have  been  at  the  pains  to  add  up 

£JJ2^    the  Norman  Roll  for  the  year  1198  which  is  extant,  and  the 

total  comes  to  ^^98,193  Angevin,*  equivalent   to  ^29,048 

sterling,  as  against  the  English  revenue  which  did  not  quite  reach  ^20,000. 

With  respect  to  Richard's  extrav^ance  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
Norman  Rolls  show  that  his  means  were  not  spent  on  personal  indulgence, 
but  on  fortifications  and  military  expenditure,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
subsidies  to  political  allies. 

With  respect  (o  trade  and  commerce  we  find  that  the  manufacture  of 
cloth  was  already  a  widespread  industry,  as  entries  of  the 
time  of  King  John  show  some  twenty  towns,  including 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  Newcastle,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Norwich, 
fining  for  leave  to  deal  in  cloth  as  they  did  under  Henry  II.*  We  also 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  Customs'  duties.  The  general  rate  is  given  as  ^10 
per  cent.  For  the  Port  of  London,  the  Chamberlain  of  London  accounts 
for  ^475  8j.  4if.  as  the  produce  of  two  years,  tin  and  woad  for  dyeing 
being  specially  mentioned.'  Again  we  have  another  account  of  the  same 
official  for  a  year  and  ten  months,  1 197-1 199,  amounting  to  ;£^466,  bul 
including  a  large  amount  for  contraband  goods  seized  and  sold.*  For  the 
other  ports  of  the  kingdom  we  do  not  seem  to  have  any  definite  accounts. 

'  Kot.  Norm.,  1. 136.  The  ^£'4,000  pud  to  the  Empcror't  igenti,  M  stated  above,  was 
liken  from  this  sum,  the  rest  being  applied  lo  other  purposes. 

•  So  Ihe  writer  of  the  Welsh  Bnil.  understood  ;  p.  137, 

»  Rot.  Norm,,  II.  189,  etc,  (Staplelon),  The  Nomisn  Rolls  have  fulfaU*  of  their  own, 
not  encountered  id  the  Pipe  Rolls  ;  we  have  at  timet  a  given  sum  tint  entered  as  paid  out 
oftbe  Treasury  (o  A.  B.,  and  later  a  detailed  account  of  how  the  money  was  expended  by 
A.  B.     But  I  Ihinli  that  my  total  is  biily  correct. 

'  Pipe  RoU,  4  John,  died  Madox,  ffiil.  Exihtq.,  I.  468. 

•  Pipe  Roll,  8  Rich.  I ,  foL  i.,  don  ;  Madox,  I.  775. 

•  10  Rich.  I.,  Tol.  13,  dors  ;  Madox,  775,  776. 


.  ^ 
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We  also  now  hear  of  the  Prisage  of  wines,  or  the  right  of  taking  one  tun- 
{tonnel)  of  wine  from  before,  and  one  from  behind  the  mast  of  each  ship 
at  the  low  rate  of  155.  the  tun  ;  the  wine  so  taken  being  usually  resold  for 
the  King*s  benefit.^  The  profits  of  the  Mints  {Cambium)  for  all  England, 
except  Winchester,  for  the  third  year  of  King  Richard  are  returned 
at  jQ^oo^ 

With  respect  to  wages  and  prices ;  we  find  that  footsoldiers  abroad  got 
2d,  a  day  ;  their  captains  {magistri)  a  shilling  a  day.     Appar- 
^Prtcw!"*  c'^^ly  ^be  men  were  organised  by  twenties,  as  we  have  nine 
magistri  for  180  men.     Mounted  infantry  with  two  horses  each 
got  6d,  a  day ;  miiites  a  shilling  a  day.^     Earlier  in  the  century  the  foot- 
soldiers  at  home  got  a  penny  a  day,  and  the  miiites  Sd.  a  day.     Cattle  on 
the  average  were  worth  4s,  each,  and  agricultural  horses  the  same.     In 
Normandy  we  have  jCso  Angevin,  or  ;^7   los,  sterling,  given  for  a  horse 
for  the  King ;  and  again  ^80  Angevin  given  for  three  more  horses.     In 
England  sheep  were  mostly  worth  from  id.  to  1  \d,  each ;  but  a  Hampshire 
pig  was  worth  6d, 

In  1 197  Hubert  Walter  made  an  attempt  to  establish  an  uniform  system 
of  weights  and  measures  for  the  whole  of  England.  But  local  custom,  very 
tenacious  in  such  matters,  refused  to  give  way.  The  ordinance  fell  a  dead 
letter,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.* 

No  English  coins  bearing  the  names  either  of  Richard  or  John  have 
been  found,  Henry  II.*s  type  being  retained.* 

With   Scotland,   thanks   to  a  non-intervention   policy  on    the   part  of 

R#ifttl<mf    ^"g^^"^>  ^^^  mostly  friendly  relations  were  kept  up  from  the 
with       time  of  the  treaty  of  Canterbury,  by  which  the  obligations  of 

*^^*^'^"  the  treaty  of  Falaise-Valognes  were  cancelled.*  William  the 
Lion  had  condescended  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  Norman  ladyi  Ermen- 
garde,  daughter  of  Richard,  Viscount  of  Beaumont-le-Vicomte,  the  latter 
being  son  of  the  Viscount  Roscelin  by  Constance  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  I.^  William  had  also  found  homes  for  two  natural  daughters  by 
marrying  them  to  Anglo-Norman  Barons;  one,  Margaret  by  name,  was 
wedtled  to  Eustace  de  Vesci  of  Alnwick,  and  Isabel  the  other  to  Robert 
de  Ros  of  Hamlake.'  The  King's  brother  David,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
was  married  to  Matilda  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh  II.  Earl  of  Chester ;  * 
he  had  given  the  help  of  his  sword  to  repress  John's  attempts ;  both  he 

'  Madox,  sup.  665,  675.    The  wine  might  be  worth  £i  tO;^3  the  tun. 
'  Pipe  Roll,  3  Rich.  I.,  fol.  12,  dors ;  Madox,  II.  132. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  8  Rich.  I.,  fol.  9.         *  Hoveden,  IV.,  33,  172. 
^  E.  Hawkins,  Sihfer  Coins  of  England, 

*  5th  Dec.,  1 189  :  Fadera,  I.  50,  and  above,  274. 

^  Chron.  Melrose,  A.D.  1186;  Ben.  P.,  I.  347  above,  230. 
"  Hoveden.  IV.,  140,  and  note  Stubbs. 

*  Chron.  Melrose,  A.D.  1 190;  Doyle  Official  Baronage, 
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and  his  brother  had  attended  Richard's  second  coronarion,  and  William 
had  contributed  aooo  marks  towards  the  ransom.'  From  the  Scoilish 
writer  Fordun  we  hear  that  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  wa? 
absolutely  free  and  unrestricted.' 

In  North  Wales  David  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd  had  been  ruHng  as  King 

since    1174    or   therealxiuts  ;   he  had  received  as   his  Queen 
jjjj^      Emona,   natural  sister   of  Henry   II.,  and   had    been    further 

conciliated  by  the  grant  of  Ellesmere  to  the  value  of  ^10  a 
year.*  We  hear  of  no  trouble  caused  by  him.  But  in  spite  of  thjt. 
_  possibly  on  that  very  account,  in  1 194  he  was  deprived  of  his 
lephew  Llywelyn  son  of  Jorwerth.*  But  he 
retained  a  certain  footing  in  Wales  till  1197,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  fresh  aspirant  to  Cambrian  rule,  Gwenwynwyn,  son  of  Owain  Cyfeiliog 
Prince  of  Powys.  David  however  and  Emma  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
England,  where  they  were  living  at  the  time  of  Richard's  death  :  and  in 
England  David  diud  in  1303.' 
South  Wales,  a  district  that  under  Henry  II.  had,  on  the  ^ole,  been  so 

quiet,  was  in  a  state  of  constant  di»urbance  during  Richard's 

reign,  Rhys  son  of  GruETudd  being  perpetually  at  war  with  the 
English  in  Pembroke,  or  the  Flemings  in  Ros,  or  the  March  Lords,  or  his 
own  sons.  His  invasion  of  Ros  and  Gower,  and  his  attack  on  Carmarthen 
in  September  1189  were  thought  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  the  levy 
of  a  Royal  army  under  Earl  John.  When  in  the  following  month  Rhys 
was  induced  to  come  to  Oxford  to  rerider  homage,  Richard  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  meet  him.  In  subsequent  hostilities  the  defence  of  English 
interests  was  mostly  left  to  William  of  Braose  the  lord  of  Brecon,*  Roger 
Mortimer,  and  Hugh  of  Say.  But  once  if  not  twice  Hubert  Walter  as 
Justiciar  had  to  bring  an  army  to  their  aid.'  On  the  aSth  April  1197 
Rhys  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.^  The  succession  was  disputed  between 
his  elder  son  Gruffudd  and  a  younger  Maelgwn.  GniiTudd  went  to  England, 
and  obtained  recognition  from  the  Government.  But  shortly  after  his 
return  home  (August)  he  was  attacked  by  his  brother  with  the  support  of 
Gwenwynwyn  of  Powys,  taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  the  English, 

'  Chron.  MelroK,  a.d.  1193. 

'  P-  »74- 

'  Bni(.  y  T.,  MS  j  Pipe  Roll,  20  H.  11. ;  Ben.  P.,  I.  161. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  ;  Bnil.,  141.    Jorwerlh  and  David  were  both  soiw  of  Owain  Gwynedd. 

'  Bnil.,  251, 153 ;  Pipe  Roll,  S  Rich.  I. 

'  Through  his  mother  Bertha,  daughter  of  Milo  tad  sitter  of  Roger  EorUi  of  Hereford, 
William  had  inherited  the  fiefs  of  Bernard  of  Neufmarch^,  the  conqueror  of  Sonth  Wales, 
la  1 176  he  had  treacherously  massacred  a  number  of  Welshmen  at  Abergavenny  Castle, 
nominally  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  nncle  Henry  of  Herelbrd.  See  Mr.  Round's 
Article  in  the  Nationil  Dictionary. 

'  Ann.  Camb.  and  Brol.  y  T..  Gervase,  I,  S43 ;  Hoveden,  IV.,  35. 
^'  Brut.,  p.  145  ;  Hoveden,  IV.  11  ;  Ann.  Camb.,  60. 
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who  to  be  rid  of  him  shut  him  up  in  Corfe  Castle.^  Meanwhile  Gwen- 
wynwyn  having  got  the  upper  hand  both  of  David  son  of 
Owain,  and  of  his  competitor  Llywelyn,  with  a  certain  control 
over  South  Wales,  was  mustering  all  his  forces  for  a  grand  effort  to  shake 
off  the  Saxon  yoke.  To  divide  the  South  Welsh  the  English  liberated 
Gruffudd  ;  while  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  led  an  army  to  attack  the  confederates 
who  were  besieging  de  Braose  in  a  fortress,  known  as  Maud's  Castle, 
otherwise  Colwyn  in  modern  Radnorshire.  Gwenwynwyn  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  Gruffudd  reinstated.^  We  shall  find  him  shortly 
doing  homage  to  John. 

For  the  Dominion  in  Ireland,  administered  in  the  name  of  Earl  John,* 
the  historian  finds  little  beyond  the  succession  of  governors 
^L^aAd!  ^^  record ;  the  extent  of  territory  occupied,  and  the  general 
relations  of  the  English  to  the  natives  not  undergoing  any 
material  change.  At  Richard's  accession  Hugh  de  Lacy,  second  son  of 
the  former  Viceroy,  held  rule.  In  1190  we  have  one  William  Le  Petit, 
a  Baron  settled  in  Meath ;  while  from  1191  to  1194  the  chief  officer  was 
William  Marshal.  Through  his  marriage  with  Strongbow's  daughter 
Isabel  he  had  become  lord  of  a  principality  described  as  extending  over 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  "  comprising  Ossory  with  the  three  counties 
of  Wexford,  Carlow,  and  Kildare,"  being  of  course  the  inheritance  of  King 
Dermot,  Isabel's  grandfather.*  The  mark  of  Marshal's  governorship  was 
the  building  of  a  castle,  and  the  establishment  of  a  chartered  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nore  in  the  central  plain  of  Ossory.  Castle 
and  town  were  named  after  a  local  saint  Cill  Cannigh,  otherwise  Kilkenny. 
In  1 194  William  was  succeeded  by  one  Peter  Pipard,  and  he  again  in 
1 197  by  Hamo  of  Valognes,  an  Anglo-Norman  from  Suffolk.  Hamo 
quarrelled  with  the  Archbishop  John  Cumin,  the  founder  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  Dublin.  Cumin,  refusing  to  submit  to  Hamo's  encroachments, 
excommunicated  him,  laid  the  whole  See  under  Interdict,  and  then 
retired  to  Normandy  to  appeal  for  redress  to  Richard  and  John,  but 
without  effect.* 

In  Ulster  John  de  Courcy  still  ruled  as  an  independent  potentate,  in 
alliance  with  Godred  King  of  Man,  whose  daughter  "Affreca"  he  had 

'  Ann.  Camb.,  61  ;  Brut.,  249,  251  ;  Ann.  Winton. 

'  13th  August,  1198;  Diceto,  II.  163;  Hoveden,  IV.  53;  Brut.,  253;  Ann.  Camb., 
sup.     The  Welsh  writers  speak  of  the  siege  as  being  that  of  Pains  Castle  in  '*  Elwail." 

*  See  Historic  Documents  of  Ireland^  J.  T.  Gilbert,  49-56 ;  and  next  note  below. 

*  From  the  Earl's  biographer  we  hear  that  in  1194  Richard  pressed  him  to  do 
homage  to  him  for  his  lands  in  Ireland,  but  that  William  refused,  as  he  held  of  John. 
Mareschal^  II.  6.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  Conqueror's  rule  had  never  established 
itself. 

*  Hoveden,  IV.  29.  Innocent  III.  addressed  a  severe  rebuke  to  John  for  the 
treatment  of  Cumin;  Epp,  Inn.^  II/.j  Vol.  I.  215  (Baluse),  l8th  September,  1 198 
See  J.  T.  Gilbert,    Victroys  of  Ireland,  55-58. 
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■named,  and  alto  on  Tricndly  terms  with  Duncan  mac  Gilbert  of  Gallovaf. 
Duncan  assbteil  de  Courcy  in  his  wars  against  the  natives,  and  was 
rewarded  by  him  with  lands  wrested  from  the  Irish.' 

By  Berei^aria  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre    Richard   had  no 

issue-     She  died  after  the   year  1230,  having    lived   mostly 
jj^J""  in   Maine,  dowerless  and   dependent  on  her   sister    Blanche 

Countess  of  Champagne.'  U'e  hear  of  a  natural  son  Philip, 
who  must  have  been  a  grown  man  at  Rithards  death,  as  he  had  been 
invested  with  the  castle  and  Honour  of  "Cuinac"  (Cognac?),  To 
avenge  his  father  he  slew  the  Viscount  Ademar  of  Limoges,*  Under 
John  we  find  him  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day.* 


English  op  the  time  of  Richakd  I. 

Prophecy  published  area  1190. 

Whan  thu  lecfaes  {mciI)  io  Here  berty-rcTet, 

Than  tnten  Engles  in  Ihn  be  y-del«cl  (divkkd), 

Thai  an  (ane,  one)  sal  into  Vrlande  airo  late  wak  (alto,  into,  lead  way). 

Thai  other  into  Fuille  (ApuUa)  mid  t>nide  btleve  (vrith  pride  abide,  tarry) 

The  thridde  into  her  bahen  herd  (their  own  heart)  alle  wreke  y-drebegMi ' 

(wretchednen  drie,  endQre). 

'  Hoved.,  IV.  as,   161. 

•  Nalietial  Dicly.  tf  Bieg.     For   repeated   application}  by  the  Pope   to  John  Ibr 
payment  of  Berengarisi's  jointure  see  Fadcra,  I.  S4,  97  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  278. 

•  Hoved.,  IV.  97. 

•  Pipe  Roll,  8  John. 

>  Moved.,  III.  6S.    The  place  Here  where  the  litag  was  to  be  seen   lifted  up  has 
not  been  ideniilied.    For  commenti  tee  Academy,  1S86,  II.  189,  3Sa 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

JOHN,    'lackland' 
[JEHAN,  yOHAN  SA!^S  TERRE ;  yOHA.WNES  StME  TERRA.*) 

"Johan  rois  sans  terc 
Murra  en  berc."^ 

Bom  at  Oxford  24th  December  1167  ;*  Invested  as  Duke  of  Normandy  25th  April 
1 199;  and  crowned  King  of  England  27th  May  following  (Ascension  Day).  Died  at 
Newark  19th  October  1 2 16 

A.D.    II99-120I 

Accession  and  coronation — Treaty  with  France — Divorce  of  Isabel  of  Gloucester, 
and  re-marriage  with  Isabel  of  Angouleme — Hostilities  with  the  De  Lusignans — 
Visit  to  Paris 

WITH  the  death  of  Richard  I.  we  may  say  that  we  take  leave  of 
the  1 2th  century,  with  its  "hard-headed,  hard-handed  industry," 
and  enter  on  the  brilliant  thirteenth  century,  that  era  of  grand  ideas  and 
great  men,  the  age  of  Innocent  III.,  Dante,  and  Giotto ;  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis,  a  period  dear  to  all  lovers  of  poetry  and  art.*  But  for 
the  House  of  Anjou  Richard's  end  gave  the  signal  for  "  the 
break-up  "  of  its  dominions.^  The  question  of  the  succession  as 
between  Arthur  and  John  was  opened  up.     Arthur  was  the  heir  according 

*  Rigord,  Bouquet,  XVII.  39 ;  IV,  Mareschal^  passim ;  Afa^na  Vita  S.  Hugonisy  287 ; 
Le  Breton,  PhilippiSy  VI.  590,  adds  that  John  had  the  sobriquet  from  his  father. 

*  Paris,  Hist.  Aftgl.,  II.  190.  marginal  addition.  Compare  the  fellow  distich  on 
Kicha'd  above,  262. 

'  K.  Monte,  233  (ed.  Howlett).  He  records  an  appearance  of  meteors  in  the  sky  on 
the  same  evening  ;  N.  Trevet,  60,  follows  him.  Diceto,  whose  dates  often  differ  from 
those  of  other  writers,  simply  gives  the  year,  and  gives  it  as  1 166  (I.  325).  Wendover  and 
Matthew  Paris  follow  him.  The  circumstance  that  he  was  born  at  Oxford  comes  from 
Robert  of  Gloucefter,  484  (ed.  Heame).  He  adds  that  the  birth  took  place  at  the  King's 
Manor  House  there,  that  by  the  time  when  he  wrote  had  become  the  house  of  the  White 
Friars. 

^  **  A  period  more  productive  of  ideas  in  every  department  of  culture  the  world  has 
never  seen.  But  it  was  in  some  respects  a  precocious  age.  Many  of  the  ideas  which  it 
produced  luxuriantly,  and  for  which  its  heroes  risked  all,  \iere  premature.  Hence  it  is 
a  period  of  great  failures  answering  to  too  great  designs."  Bishop  Stubl>s,  Select 
Charters^  307. 

*  Norgate,  II.  38S. 
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to  modem  ideas  of  represeniatton  ;  but  the  theory  of  strict  representation 
had  not  yet  established  itself.     John  was  nearer  in  blood  to 
^2mi.'     thel.ile  King,  .in  important  point  in  the  estimation  of  the  period. 
Arthur  was  only  just  twelve  years  old,'  and  unknown  outside  of 
Brittany.      John   had   not  done   much  to  make  him  either  popular  or 
respected,  but  he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  England  and 
Normandy  :  he  had  large  estates,  and  consequently  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  following  on  eiiherside  of  the  water;  while  his  brother's  final  declara- 
tion in  his  favour  secured  the  support  of  the  ruling  officials,  with 
tnnmrtan.  H"^^'^'  Walter,  Geoffrey  fiu  J-eter,  and  William     Marshal  at 
their  head.    To  these  men  and  to  the  energy  and  devotion  61 
his  mother  John  owed  his  crown.    The  Justiciars  would  secure  England ; 
and  England  and  Normandy  were  so  closely  linked  in  many  ways  that 
acceptance  by  the  one  would  surely  carry  acceptance  by  the  other.     Not 
so  with  regard  to  the  other  Continental  possessions,  where  feudalism  was 
still  rampant.     In  Aquitaine,  no  doubt,  John  was  safe  under  the  t^s  of 
his  mother's  rights,  which  were  indisputable.     But  elsewhere  the  rale  of  a 
boy-Duke '  of  Brittany  seemed  preferable  to  that  of  a  grown-up  ICing  of 
England.     At  the  first  word  of  Richard's  death  Maine  and  Anjou  *  declared 
for  Arthur  and  primogeniture ;  and  Constance  and  her  son  at 
Amiwimti    '^^  y^enA  of  the  Breton  forces  entered  to  take  possession.     On 
Easter  Day  (i8lh  April)  they  were  received  at  Angers.*      Philip 
likewise,  taking  advantage  of  the  '  happy  opportunity,' '  occupied   Evreux.' 
John  had  not  been  with    Richard  at  the  last.      In  the  course  of  the 
winter  he  had  been  accused  of  having  again  conspired  with   the   King  of 
France,  Philip  himself,  strange  to  say,  being  the   informer. 
1^  John's  estates  had  once  more  been  confiscated,  and  he  had 
been  driven  out  to  find  shelter  with  his  nephew  Arthur  in 
Brittany,'     His  first  care  now  was  to  hasten  to  Chinon,  the  seat  of  the 
Angevin  treasury,  under  the  charge  of  Stephen  of  Turnham,  Seneschal  of 
Anjou.     He  reached  the  place  on  the  14th  April.    John  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  observe  all  good  laws  and  customs  the  hoard  was  surrendered,  and 

'  Arthur  was  born  on  the  29Lh  March,  1197,  after  his  father's  deatb.  Benedict  Pet., 
I.  361  ;  Diceto,  II.,  4S. 

'  I  galhcr  from  Mr.  Round's  Calendar  ihit  Arthur  and  his  father  before  him  adopted 
the  style  of  Dux  or  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  their  predecessors  having  tteen  coutent  to  call 

'  The  writer  of  the  Marachal  includes  the  Aquiwnians.  '  Neither  Gascon,  Limoustn, 
PtNtevin,  Angevin,  nor  Breton  assenleil  to  count  John  ' ;  II.  65. 

'  Chton.  Sainl-Aiibin  of  Angers.  , 

'  "Statu  rerum  sibi  in  melius  inutato "' ;  Rigord,  Bouquet.  XVII.  50.  Le  Bretoa 
■peaks  sitll  more  plainly,  "  Visiiavlt  Oeus  r^num  Francorum  nam  Ricardns  occiditur ; " 
Id..  74- 

•  Hoved.  IV.  8;  ;  Rigord  and  Le  Breton,  mp. 

'  Magna  Vita,  sup. ;  cnf.  Hoveden,  IV.  81. 
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homage  done  to  him  by  certain  magnates  assembled  there.  Among 
these,  seemingly,  was  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  we  are  told  that 
John  paid  great  court.  The  Bishop  took  him  to  Fontevrault  to  keep 
his  Easter  (i8th  April)  there  with  his  mother,  by  the  graves  of  his  father 
and  brother.  But  great  as  John's  need  of  ecclesiastical  support  was 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  communicate ;  and  he  tendered  his  offering 
at  the  altar  with  such  levity,  making  a  joke  of  it,  that  St.  Hugh  refused 
to  take  the  gold  piece  from  him,  or  to  allow  him  to  kiss  his  hand,  as 
was  usual.^ 

John  remained  with  his  mother  till  the  21st  April  when  they  parted. 

Eleanor  went  off  with  Mercadier  and  his  men  to  establish  her  authority  in 

Qae«n      Poi^O"»   making  an  inroad  into  Anjou  on   the   way.^      John 

Eleanor  in  turned  his  steps  to  Rouen  to  be  elected,^  and    installed  as 

oiwu.      Duke.      But  on  his  way  thither  he  found  time   to  sack  the 

rebellious  city  of  Le  Mans.*     The  investiture  with   Ducal  cap  and  sword 

was  duly  performed  on  Sunday  25th  April  by  Archbishop  Walter.     John 

took  the  proper  oaths ;  but  again  he  shocked  the  clergy  by 

of  MormiuD^  his  irreverent  behaviour.     When  the  Archbishop  handed  him 

the  lance  with  the  banner  of  Normandy  he  turned  round  to 

make  some  jesting  remark  to  the  young  men  behind  him,  and  in  so  doing 

let  the  lance  fall — a  bad  omen,  as  was  thought.* 

To  secure  England  Hubert  Walter  and  William  Marshal  had  already 
been  sent  over,  as  coadjutors  to  the  Chief  Justiciar,  Geoffrey  fitz  Peter. 

The  usual  disturbances  had  broken  out  through  the  suspension  of  the 

reign  of  law  by  the  abeyance  of  the  King's  Peace  during  the  interregnum,* 

Magnates  had  begun  to  indulge  in  brigandage,  and  all  who  had 

BnSjI^y    castles  hastened  to  man  and  victual  them.^     Order,  however, 

was  soon  restored  by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Justiciars,  who, 

with  the  help  of  the  sheriffs,  exacted  oaths  of  allegiance  to  John  from  all 

'  Migna  Vita,  291,  292  ;  Hovedcn.  IV.  86,  87.  The  latter  represents  John  as  keeping 
Easter  at  Beaufort,  but  I  follow  the  Magni  Vita, 

'  Hoveden,  88.  Eleanor  was  at  Loudun  on  the  29th  April,  and  at  Poitiers  on  the 
4th  May  ;  Round,  Calendar^  389,  390.  473.  It  must  have  been  on  this  trip  that  Eleanor 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Hugh  IX.  I^  Brun,  Count  nf  La  Marche,  and  forced  to  surrender 
some  land.     Art,  de  VMJUr  I  es  Dates,  X.  228-229. 

'  The  elective  theory  comes  out  clearly  in  the  Mar  schat,  II.  63.  The  writer  represents 
his  hero  as  urging  Archbishop  Walter  to  **  haster  d*eslire  "  John.  So  too  R.  Cogg.  99  : 
"  Communi  procerum  electione  et  civium  acclamatione  ; "  where  the  respective  parts  of 
the  baronage  and  people  are  accurately  distinguished. 

*  Hoveden.  87,  where  the  incident  seems  to  be  placed  before  Easter  ;  R.  Cogg.  99. 

*  Magna  Vita,  293 ;  Hoveden,  and  R.  Cogg.,  sup, 

*  The  proceedings  in  the  Curia  Regis  are  dated  as  of  the  tenth  year  of  Richard  down 
to  2nd  May  ;  from  9th  May  they  run  in  the  name  of  Duke  John  ;  Rot.  Cur.  R.  I.  259, 
264,  etc. ;  Pauli. 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  88,  89;  R.  Cogg.,  98. 
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and  sundry.  They  also  held  a  Grand  Council  at  Northampton,  to  which 
they  were  careful  to  summon  the  men  from  whom  opposition 
^^J^^  might  be  feared,  such  as  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  William  IL 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  Roger  de  Lacy  Constable  of  Chester,  men 
who  had  all  acted  with  Longchamp  against  John.  De  Lacy  had  hanged 
two  knights  for  having  surrendered  Tickhill  and  Nottingham  to  Joha^ 
Another  man  to  be  conciliated  if  possible  was  Richard  of  Qare  Earl  of 
Hertford,  married  to  Amice  one  of  the  Gloucester  heiresses  passed  over 
in  favour  of  John.  Then  Ralph  HI.  of  Chester  was  husband  to  Constance 
of  Brittany,  and  so  stepfather  to  Arthur ;  while  Waleran  Earl  of  Warwick,* 
and  William  Mowbray  of  Axholm,  a()art  from  personal  considerations, 
were  members  of  a  class  whose  influence  had  been  considerably  curtailed 
during  late  reigns.  Some  of  these  men  were  inclined  to  make  terms.  The 
King  of  Scots  sent  to  demand  the  Northern  counties.  But  Hubert 
Walter  pacified  them  with  arguments  and  promises ;  even  the  demands  of 
the  Scots  would  receive  consideration  when  John  came  over.  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  for  Arthur  ;  all  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  John.' 

William  Marshal  then  went  back  to  Normandy  to  report  the  favourable 
situation  of  affairs.     On  the  21st  May  he  was  at  Dieppe  with  John  pre- 
paring to  sail;^  on  the  25th  they  landed  at  Shoreham.     Next  day  they 
went  on  to  London,  and  on  the  day  again  after  that,  being  Holy  Thursday 
or  Ascension  Day,*  John  was  duly  hallowed  at  Westminster  by  Archbishop 
Hubert  (27  th    May).     The  concourse  of  magnates,    spiritual 
and  lay,  was  great,  seventeen  archbishops  and  bishops,  and 
ten  earls  being  named  as  present.     But  Geoffrey  of  York  was  still  kept  at 
a  distance ;  nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Isabel  of  Gloucester  the  King's 
despised  wife.^     No  details  as  to  the  proceedings  are  given  by  the  actual 
writers  of  the  time  ;  but  from  those  of  the  next  generation  we  have  state- 
ments  which,  whether   strictly  correct  or  not,  imply  adherence    to   the 
original  ritual.     From  Roger  of  Wendover,  who,  presumably,  was  a  grown 
man  at   the   time,^  we  hear  that  after  the  coronation  oath   had  been 
administered,   Hubert  Walter  adjured  John   not  to   assume 
*  this  honour  *  {hunc  honorem)  — evidently  the  crown — unless  he 
meant   conscientiously   to  act   up   to   his   pledges ;   and  that   John   had 

'  Ben.  P.  II.  232-234  ;  Hoveden,  III.  172. 

'  Brother  to  William,  the  third  Earl  who  died  in  Holy  Land  in  1 184. 

*  Hoved.  ;  R.  Cogg.,  sup, 

*  Round,  Calendar ^  36. 

^  During  the  reign  the  absurd  system  was  adopted  of  dating  the  regnal  years  from  the 
Ascension  Day  of  the  year,  a  movable  feast ;  so  that  sometimes  the  same  date  occurs 
twice  in  a  regnal  year.  See  Yo's&y  Judges,  II.  I,  and  the  tables  of  regnal  years  there, 
and  in  Nicolas,  Chron.  Histy.  325. 

"  Hoved.  IV.,  89,  90. 

'  He  died  in  May  1236.     Y.  Madden. 
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answered  that  with  God's  help  he  would.^  The  very  same  appeal  had 
been  addressed  by  Baldwin  to  Richard.  But  in  fact  for  a  homily  addressed 
to  the  King  in  connexion  with  the  coronation  oath  we  have  the  precedent 
of  St.  Dunstan.^  Matthew  Paris,  re-writing  Wendover's  work  some  years 
later,*  introduces  a  further  speech  as  delivered  by  the  Archbishop  to  the 
assembled  magnates  before  the  coronation.     In  this  address   Hubert  is 

represented  as  dwelling  on  the  elective  character  of  the  royal 
^^J^     office,  citing  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David,  Kings  chosen  for 

their  qualifications.  The  Primate  concluded  with  these  words. 
'  We  therefore  after  appeal  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
elected  the  illustrious  Count  John,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  his  merits  as 
of  his  relationship  to  the  late  King.'  The  writer  adds  that  with  one 
accord  the  assembly  answered  (of  course  in  French)  *  Vive  le  Roy  Johan  !  * 
{  Vivat  Rex  Johannes  /)  * 

Whether  Hubert  Walter  spoke  these  very  words  or  not  we  have  here  a 
clear  reference  to  the  form  of  election  in  Westminster  Hall  prior  to  the 

procession   to  the  Abbey,  an  essential   part  of  the  original 
•g^^JJ^   ritual.*     In  confirmation  however  of  the  substantial  accuracy 

of  Matthew's  report  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Louis  of 
France  in  his  declaration  against  John  in  12 16  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Archbishop  Hubert  in  crowning  John  had  warned  him  that  he  was  King 
*  not  by  succession  but  by  election.'  * 

But  with  all  his  good  professions  John  again  shocked  public  feeling  by 
refusing  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament  at  the  Coronation  Mass,  an  omission 
alleged  to  be  without  precedent^    The  coronation  honours  included  the 

final  investiture   of  William   Marshal  and  Geoffrey  fitz  Peter 
^^J^^**  as  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Essex  respectively ;  while  the  Great 

Seal  was  taken  from  Eustace  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  given  to 
Hubert  Walter.®  A  little  later  Wm.  of  Ferrers  II.  was  recognised  as  Earl 
of  Derby  with  the  *  third  penny '  of  his  county.*    On  the  other  hand  a 

*  R.  Wendover,  III.  146.  The  words,  though  coming  so  near,  are  not  a  transcript  of 
the  account  of  the  incident  at  Richard's  coronation.  Wendover,  however,  again  mis- 
quotes the  coronation  oath,  making  the  King  only  to  swear  to  hold  the  Church  and  its 
ministers  in  good  peace. 

'  See  Foundations  of  England^  I.  330,  note.  Bishop  Stubbs  refers  to  the  case  of 
Lanfranc  and  Rufiis,  for  which  see  /d.  II.  156,  157. 

*  Matthew  died  in  1259. 

*  "  Idcirco  dixerimus  pro  indito  comite  Johanne  ....  quem  nos  invocata  Spiritus 
Sancii  gratia  ratione  tam  meritorum  quam  sanguinis  regii  unanimiter  elegimus 
universt,  etc**  M.  Paris,  Chron,  Maj.y  II.  454.  '*  Vivat  rex  *'  clearly  represents  not  an 
English  but  a  French  utterance. 

*  See  Foundations y  I.  319. 

'  * '  Quod  non  ratione  saccessionis  sed  per  electionem  earn  in  regem  coronabat "  ; 
Fadera^  I.  140 ;  Paoli,  Geschichte  v,  Eng.,  I.  297  ;  Bp.  Stubbs,  W.  Coventry,  II.  xxviii. 
^  Magna  Vita  S,  Hugomis^  293  ;  Norgate. 

*  Hoved.,  90 ;  Yossjudgts,  II.  10.         *  Fetdera^  I.  75,  Jane  6l 
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Ktiiafce  at  tbe  cnn  nte  o(  two  lurii  ibc  knigfa's  fee  (jfi  61;.  8^)  n 
called  fw  from  Uk-  Baionai:.:,  c^^lc-mwtiral  and  lay.' 

Envu)E>    from    ^^  il...:[j    irif    L.i.-n    ippcaiud    in     London 
Nunhumberland  and  Cumberland  as  the  prioe  of  bi 
tn-ad«d   the  demand,  aiking  for  a  perwoal  intenfitw. 
meeting  be  went  ai  tu-  as  Nottin^bam  (6ih  June).    But  the  King  of  Sods 
came  noL    On  the  contrary  he  sent  envoj*  to  infacin  John  that  be  m 

raising  an  armjr ;  and  that  he  woukl  assert  bis  rights  by  ftne 
nifMillli.  ''^  ^  '^'''  "*"  ^*^  *  satts&ctofy  answer  within  40  days.     Join 

met  the  threat  sufficiently  by  pbcing  tbe  two  counties  and 
their  caules  under  William  de  ^uteville  via  BardoU.  At  the  same  time 
he  icKtored  Pontefract  to  Roger  de  iacy>  taking  his  son  bowevsr  af  a 
hontaice.  To  txmciliate  the  Northern  Province  he  ordered  the  reveniKS 
of  Yurk  10  be  paid  over  to  Geoffrey's  agents.  'But  tbe  Kit^  k^  ibe 
Whitsunday  rents  all  tbe  same,  promising  to  repay  tbem.'  * 

LeKk  than  a  munlh  sufficed  for  such  business  ai  John  cared  to  transad 
in  Hngland,  pilgrimages  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Canterbury  ir>clnded 
On  ihe  zothoraitt  June  he  crossed  from  Sborebam  to  Dieppe  ;  on  the  a4di 
of  the  month  he  wjs  at  Kouen,  and  had  a  6iendly  meeting  with  Arch- 
bishop Ctroffrey  ;  while  a  truce  to  the  i6th  August  was  signed  with  Philip.' 

Hoih  sides  had  l>een  active  during  his  absence.  Philip  had 
^5^""  mit  Constance  and  Arthur  at  Le  Mans;  had  uken  Arthuf-j 

homage  for  Anjou  and  Maine,  at  the  same  time  kindly  under- 
takinj;  to  koup  his  castles  for  hJm.*  On  the  other  side  Queen  Eleanor 
ftdvan^'ed  from  I'oiliers,  where  she  had  been  on  the  4lh  May,  to  Bordeaux. 

She  was  at  Soulac  in  the  Gironde,  apparendy  on  her  return 
,Sl[|52|^  journey,  on  the  4th   July.*      On  the   18th    August   she  met 

Philip  ai  Tours,  and  renewed  her  title  by  doing  homage  10 
him  lor  Aquitaine.  Philip  then  went  back  to  Paris  taking  Arthur  with 
htm.*  Coming  back  to  Normandy  Eleanor  invested  John  with  Aquitaine 
ai  a  fief  to  l;e  held  of  her.  'I'hen  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  feudal  con- 
veyancing she  took  from  him  a  regrant  to  herself  of  all  his  interest  during 
her  life,  so  as  to  make  her  position  safe  against  any  possible  forfeiture  by 
her  son.' 

At  the  tipiration  of  the  truce  (i6lh  August)  envoys  met  near  Andelys, 

•  J<4d  Bffoi  Emhtqucr,  1.  10 ;  R.  Cogg..  103 ;  Pipe  R<JI,  3  John. 
'  Haveilen,  IV,  91,  91. 

'  l>iMI(i,  11-  166;  Hoved.  93,  93;  //ttterarjr  ol  John,  Hudy,  InlroductioD  to  Patent 
Mdli. 

*  Kiiiuiil,  in/.,  50 ;  Le  Breton,  74 ;  Horeden,  87,  94.  Arthur  and  hit  mother  wnt 
at  Le  Man*  injune  ;  Round,  CaUndar,  363,  473. 

*  Round,  suf.,  3S9,  391,  45a 

•  Rigord,  tup. 

'  Rot.  Carl,  30,  31 ;  Fadera,  I,  77. 
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between  Boutavant  and  Gouleton,  otherwise  Le  Goulet.^     On  the  third 

day  the  Kings  came  together.     We  are  told  that  Philip  de^ 

erences.  j^^^^^^j  ^^  Norman  Vexin  for  himself ;  and  for  Arthur  Anjou 

and  Maine.*  Now  with  regard  to  the  Vexin  we  have  seen  that 
j^2J^[jj^    it  was  ceded  to  Philip  by  John  in  January  1194,  while  Richard 

was  still  in  captivity  ;  that  the  cession  was  accepted  by  Richard 
in  July  of  that  same  year;  and  again  confirmed  by  him  in  January  1196  ; 
nor  have  we  heard  of  any  recovery  of  the  district  by  Richard.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  that  what  the  chronicler  meant  was  a  fresh  ratification 
of  the  cession  on  the  part  of  John.^  The  claims  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  Arthur  were  clearly  inadmissible,  and  Philip  was  in  no  position  to  enforce 

his  demands.  Otto,  who  had  just  been  finally  accepted  by 
DLfflc^Uea.  ^""0^^"^  was  advising  John  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  come  to 

terms  with  Philip.*  Ecclesiastical  censures  were  hanging  over 
Philip's  head  for  his  hasty  repudiation  of  his  second  wife  the  Danish 
Ingeborg,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  to  Agnes  of  Meran.*  The  French 
magnates,  who  had  more  reason  than  ever  to  be  alarmed  at  Philip's 
schemes,  were  rallying  round  John,  as  they  had  rallied  round  Richard. 

Baldwin  of  Flanders  had  already  done  homage  to  John ;  the 
Opp^tanlty  b'"*^^^  ^P  of  the  conference  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 

treaties  of  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  on  the  part  of 
Baldwin,  and  Reginald  of  Boulogne  with  the  King  of  England ;  minor 
lords  were  following  suit.^  In  short  John  had  before  him  an  extraordinary 
opportunity  for  a  coalition,  with,  for  once  in  a  way,  both  Pope  and  Emperor 
in  accord,  and  on  his  side.  But  John  of  course  was  even  less  capable  of 
utilising  an  alliance  than  his  brother. 

'  Boutavant  was  a  fort  in  an  island  of  the  Seine,  established  by  Richard  in  1 198,  as. 
an  outpost  to  Andelys.  Le  Goulet  was  a  counter-work  set  up  by  Philip ;  R.  Hoved., 
IV.  18  ;  Miss  Norgate  states  that  the  two  places  were  four  miles  above  Les  Andelys,. 

II.  403- 

''■  Hoveden,  IV.  94,  95. 

'  Martin,  the  historian  of  France,  has  not  a  word  about  the  question  of  the  Vexin,  and 
Sismondi  is  equally  silent  as  to  the  recent  history  of  the  affair.  Lavisse,  France^  III.  120,. 
has  it  that  at  Richard's  death  Philip  in  fact  had  nothing  of  the  Norman  Vexin  but  Gisors,. 
and  that  was  probably  the  case. 

*  Hoveden,  95,  96. 

^  Philip's  first   wife   Isabel    of  Hainault  died   15th   March,  1190  (Diceto,    II.    77;. 
Rigord,  29).     On  the  14th  August,  1 193,  Philip  married  Ingeborg  sister  of  Cuut  VI. 
of  Denmark,  but  taking  a  sudden  aversion  to  her  dismissed  her  the  very  next  day.     Her 
brother  refused  to  take  her  back,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  bandied  about  from 
castle  to  convent  between  France  and  Flanders.    Celestine  III.  did  his  utmost  to  induce 
Philip  to  take  her  back,  but  in  spite  of  him  he  procured  from  the  French  clergy  a  divorce 
on  pretended  grounds  of  consanguinity ;  and  eventually  in  June  1 196  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Berthold  Duke  of  Meran  (Rigord,  38,  46,  50,  51  ;  W.  Newb.,  I.  368-370,, 
and  notes ;  Hoved.  III.  224,  306,  and  notes  ;  Pauli,  1.  303). 

•  Hoved.  sup^ ;  Fadera^  I.  77. 
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War  of  the  usual  desullorj'  cliaracter  eosued.  Philip  adrancing  frwn 
his  outpost  at  Kweux  cipiured  Conches,  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Hoax 
of  Tosny.  But  he  "  opened  the  eyes  "  of  Arthur's  friends  bj 
seizing  and  dismantling  Arthur's  castle  of  Ballon  in  MaiiK. 
Thereupon  William  des  Roches,  Arthur's  Senesdial  for  Anjou,'  on  receiving 
sabsfactory  assurances  from  John,'  took,  the  young  Duke  to  him,  and 
surrendered  Lc  Mans.  But  John  in  his  turn  was  so  little  able  to  conceal 
his  feelings  towards  his  nephew  that  ConsUnce  and  her  chief  supponen 
carried  him  off  in  lerror  on  the  very  next  night  after  his  arrival.* 

The  year  ended  with  a  truce,  negotiated  by  the  Cardinal  Peter  of  Capiii, 
if—i^^       who  was  still  in  France,  prosecuting  the  Pope's  case  agairsi 
Philip.     A  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  the  ijlh  January  iioo, 
was  agreed  upon.* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  conferences  were  held  between   Andely 

and  Gaillon,  when  a  provisional  agreement  was  arrived  at  for  a  pacification 

I  the  fooling  of  a  mairimonial  arrangement,    much  on  ihs 

^  linesof  the  compact  of  1 151,  a  solution  thai  had  been  suggested 

a  ytar  before,  in  Richard's  time.     By  the  final  treaty,  as  sealed 

four  months  later,  Philip's  son  Louis  not  yet  thirteen  years  old.*  would 

marry  John's  niece  little  Blanche  of  Castile.     As  her  marriasc 

(j^^m^     portion  John  would  cede  to  Philip  on  her  behalf  Evreux  and 

a  district  extending  half  way  to  Danville,  Conches,   Le  Neu- 

bourg,  and  Acquigny ;  also  Issudun,  Gra^ay  and  other  fiefs  in   Berri :  he 

would  also  pay  Philip  3o,ooo  marks  as  rachat,  otherwise  Relief,  on  being 

admitted  as  heir   to  all    Richard's  possessions  not  ceded  by  the   treaty, 

including  the  Norman  Vexin,  now  apparently  abandoned  by  Philip,*     The 

French  Vexin,  of  course,  in  its  entirety,  would  remain  his.     John  would 

do  homage  to  Philip,  and  receive  the  homage  of  Arthur  for  Brittany  and 

the  Earldom  of  Richmond.     L^tly  he  agreed,  shabbily  enough,  to  give  up 

the  cause  of  his  nephew  Otto,  of  course  out  of  regard  for  the   French 

King's  alliance  with  Philip  of  Suabia.' 

In  England  men  sneered  at  the  concessions  made  by  their  '  peace-loving ' 
King.*      The  treaty  no  doubt   was  a  compromise,   but  one  distinctly 

'  Ruuml,  Calendar,  363,  473.         '  iSlh  September,  Rol.  Cart.  30. 

'  HoVeden,  IV.  96,  97  ;  Diceto,  li.  167.  John  whs  at  Lc  Mans  iind,  ajrd  September, 
ttiny.,  Hardf.  Constance  then  threw  up  her  husband  Kslph  of  Chester,  and  married 
Guf  of  I'houais,  brother  of  the  Viscount  Amaucy  ;  Hoved.,  97. 

'  October  ?     Hoveden,  97. 

'  He  was  bom  in  September  1 1S7 ;  Rigord,  24. 

*  So  1  read  the  rather  obscure  clause  on  the  subject  in  (he  treaty.  Hy  view  sccnu 
nippiitled  by  [he  fact  that  the  French  were  not  to  fortify  on  the  Nomian  side  of  Gamaches, 
the  frontier  town  (Summe).     R.  Cogg.,  however,  100,  aaierti  the  contrary, 

'  See  the  treaty  as  finally  executed,  Fadtra,  I.  79;  Hoveden,  148;  Rigord,  51. 

*  " Utpote  pads  anuttor";  R.  Cogg.  loi.  The  writer,  however,  I  think  muunder- 
stood  Ibe  treaty. 
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advantageous  to  John,  who  would  be  relieved  of  all   immediate  anxiety 

on   the    score    of   Arthur's    claims,   and   would    himself    be 
Comw^SM  ""^cognised  as  lord  of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine.    For  Philip 

the  treaty  was  not  a  bad  one  either,  as  Normandy  West  of  the 
Seine  would  not  now  have  even  the  line  of  the  Iton  to  defend  it,  and 
Normandy  doubtless  was  what  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon.  Besides  all  that, 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  demand  high  terms.  His  throne  at  the  time 
might  be  supposed  to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.  On  nth  January 
France  had  been  threatened  with  all  the  terrors  of  an  Interdict,  proclaimed 
to  take  effect  from  Mid-Lent  Sunday  (19th  March),  unless  her  King  in  the 
meantime  would  submit  to  the  Pope's  decision  in  the  matter  of  his 
marriage.^  Queen  Eleanor,  as  the  most  experienced  politician  in  Europe, 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  treaty  in  the  interests  of  her  son ;  and  so, 
though  now  eighty  years  old,  she  started  once  more  on  a  matrimonial 

embassy,  crossing  the  Pyrenees  under  the  escort  of  Mercadier, 

Eleanor  in  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter,  while  John  went  over  to  England 

Spain.      ^Q  j.^jgg  ^^  ao,ooo  marks.     Landing  about  the  27th  February 

he  was  at  Westminster  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  March.'    A  carucate  of 

Jolm  in     ^^^^^  shillings  on  the  hide  was  called  for ; '  and  then  the  King 

Kngianrt     moved  on  to  York,  hoping  to  receive  the  King  of  Scots.     But 

****"•      again  he  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  as  William  never  came. 

As  we  have  seen  the  homage,  technically,  was  only  supposed  to  be 

due  for  the  English  estates.     But  from  the  importance  attached  to  the 

recognition  it  is  clear  that  the  moral  significance  of  the  act  went  much 

farther.     The  chief  incident  of  the  King's  visit  to  the  North  was  a  quarrel 

with  the  Cistercians,  who  protested  that  they  could  not  contribute  to  John's 

tax  without  the  authority  of  a  General  Chapter  of  the  Order. 
^S^ff^%  The  King  in  a  fury  ordered  them  to  be  put  out  of  the  protection 

of  the  law.  With  difficulty  was  he  prevailed  upon  to  withdraw 
the  edict  by  the  promise  of  1000  marks  conveyed  through  Hubert  Walter.* 
Another  man  who  fell  into  disgrace  through  resistance  to  the  carucate 
was  the  incorrigible  Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  York.  Long  kept  out  of 
England  by  the  persistent  hostility  of  Hubert  Walter,*  he  had  apparently 
come  over  with  the  King,  only  to  have  his  possessions  again  seized  for 
refusing  to  contribute  to  a  lay  impost.' 

*  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  Synod  that  met  at  Dijon  on  5th  December,  1 199,  under 
the  Cardinal  Peter  of  Capua,  the  sittings  being  adjourned  to  Vienne  on  the  Rhone. 
But  the  sentence  was  not  promulgated  till  the  iith  January,  1200.    Diceto,  II.  167,  168 ; 
Hoveden,  IV.   112;  Rigord,  5m/.  51;  Sismondi, /'raitr^,  VL  191,  citing  Labbe,  Conr. 
XI.  II,  12 ;  Martin,  France^  III.  161. 

*  IIoTeden,  IV.  107 ;  Itin. 

'  R.  Cogg.  1 01 ;  Hoved.,  sup.    No  notice  of  the  tax  appears  on  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

*  R.  Cogg.  102, 103.       »  Hoveden,  IV.  99. 

'  R.  Wendover,  III.  154.    A  further  offence  was  Geoffirey's  refusal  to  go  back  to 
Normandy  with  John  for  the  wedding.    Doubtless  be  opposed  the  treaty  as  derogatory. 

CC 
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About  the   ist  May  John  returned  to  Nonnindy.^     Little   Bhndie 

arriving  shortly  afterwards  the  treaty  embodying  the  terms  above  given 

was  formally  executed  at  Le  Goulet  on  Thursday,  Ascension 

J^^^^   Day  (i8th  May).    John  did  homage  to  Philip  ;  while  Arthur 

was  produced  to  do  homage  to  John  for  Brittany,  being  taken 

liack   to  Paris  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  had  been  performed.     On  the 

M«>T4m^^  of  folJo'^i'^g  Monday,  the  22nd,  Louis  and  Blanche  were  mairied 

Loaii  and    by  Helie  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.    But  the  service  had  to  be 

**"^***     performed  at  Portmort,  cm  Norman  soil,  France  being  now 

under  Interdict    Eleanor,  too  exhausted  to  finish  the  journey,  had  remained 

at  Fonie\TaulL* 

Again  the  King  of  England  could  boast  of  a  territory  stretching  from  the 

Channel   to  the   Pyrenees.'    The   treaty  executed,   and  the 

Aq^SdM.   ^^<ling  over,  John  started  on  a  progress  to  the  fax  South ; 

but  only  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  making  fresh  enemies 

and  creating  trouble  for  himself.     We  have  seen  that  John's  wedded  wife 

Isa})el,  third  daughter  of  Earl  William  of  Gloucester,  had  not  been  allowed 

to  share  his  coronation.     Married  in  August  1189  she  had  borne  him  no 

child ;  the  earldom  that  he  had  received  with  her  was  no  longer  of  any 

importance  to  him,  and  he  probably  wished  for  an  heir  to  secure  the 

succession.     Anyhow  being,  from  whatever  motives,  resolved  to  get  rid  of 

her,  he  fell  l>ack  on  the  relationship  on  the  ground  of  which  Archbishop 

nivQfoe  or    ^^^^^*'*^  ^^^  originally  condemned  the  marriage ;  and  either 

Iiabelof    late   in    1199,  or  early  in    1200  obtained  from  some   of  the 

^*"*°****'^*    Norman   or   Aquitanian   bishops    a   divorce,   overruling    the 

dispensation    of  Clement    1 11.^    John   then   despatched  an   embassy   to 

Portugal  to  apply  for  the  hand  of  the  King's  sister,  of  whom  he  had  heard 

great  reports.     The  en\'oys  had  not  returned  when  John  started  on  his 

Aquitanian  tour,  in  the  course  of  which  he  came  across  another  Isabel, 

the  beautiful  daughter  of  Adeniar  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  fell  violently 

in  love  with  her.     She  had  been   formally  betrothed  to  Hugh  Le   Brun 

the  younger  of  Lusignan,  son  of  the  crusading  Count  of  La  Marche ;  *  but 

the  marriage  had  not  yet   been   celebrated,  the  girl   being  only  about 

'  He  signs  at  Valognes  on  the  2nd  May  ;  Itin, 

*  Hovedcn,  IV.  114,  115,  and  for  the  treaty  Fudera^  sup.  The  dates  come  from 
Rigord,  5i-S3>  Mercadier  the  soldier  of  fortune  Dvho  had  escorted  Eleanor  to  Castile 
lost  his  life  on  the  way  back,  falling  a  victim  to  assassination  at  Bordeaux. 

'  So  the  Angevin  Chron.  Saint-Aubin  points  out ;  **  Ad  Crucem  Caroli.** 

*  Diceto,  II.  166,  167,  under  1 199;  Hoved.»  119,  120,  under  I20a  R.  Cogg.,  103. 
Not  content  with  discarding  Isabel,  John  also  deprived  her  of  her  patrimony,  conferring 
the  Elarldom  and  estates  of  Gloucester  on  her  {-ister*s  husband  Amaury  of  Montfort, 
Count  of  Evreux,  in  exchange  for  rights  that  he  had  to  cede  to  Philip  to  make  the  cession 
of  the  Evredn  complete;  Round,  Caiendar^  474  ;  R.  Cogg,  1 01. 

*  The  younger  Hugh  is  styled  Count  of  La  Marche,  but  in  lact  his  fiaher  Hugh  IX. 
lived  till  1206,  Noigate  II.  40U 
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twelve  years  old.^      Ademar,  allured  by  the  offer  of  a  crown,  removed 
his  daughter  from  the  custody  of  her  betrothed,  and  gave  her 
^JlJ^JJ^J^  over  to  John,  who  married  her  forthwith  at  Angouleme,  with- 
out  even  communicating  with  his  ambassadors  in  Portugal.* 
By  this  rash  act  John  had  earned  all  the  hostility  of  the  war- 
of  Lnsi^an.  ^^^  ^"^  ambitious  House  of   Lusignan,^   whose   pretensions 
had  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  conspicuous  part 
played  by  the  family  in  Eastern  affairs.* 

From  Angouleme  John  hastened  to  England  for  the  coronation  of  his 
youthful  bride.  In  the  first  week  of  October  they  crossed  the  Channel 
presumably  from  Barfleur  to  Portsmouth.*  On  Sunday  the 
ofSeoSS^  8th  of  the  month  Isabel  was  hallowed  at  Westminster  by 
Archbishop  Hubert,  the  King  wearing  his  crown  at  the  same 
time,  doubtless  in  order  to  give  greater  kclat  to  the  ceremony.*  Immediately 
afterwards  a  third  invitation  to  render  homage  was  addressed  to  William 
the  Lion,  a  meeting  being  appointed  to  be  held  at  Lincoln  on  the  21st  of 
November.  Gruffudd  ap  Rhys  of  South  Wales  also  received  a  safe- 
conduct  to  enable  him  to  appear.^  Both  Kings  duly  came  to  Lincoln  on 
the  day,  with  most  imposing  retinues.  The  city  must  have  been  filled  to 
overflowing,  as  John  brought  with  him  pretty  nearly  the  whole  collective 
Baron^e  of  England.  Three  archbishops,  thirteen  bishops — English, 
Scots,  Welsh,  and  Irish — ten  earls,  and  seventeen  barons  are  named  as 
present,  besides  Gruffudd  of  Wales  and  Roland  mac  Uhtred,  Prince  of 
Galloway.  By  entering  the  city  John,  like  Stephen,  braved  the  old  tradition 
that  forbad  Kings  to  set  foot  in  Lincoln.  But  John  even  ventured  to 
enter  the  new  Minster,®  then  in  course  of  construction,  and  to  offer  a  gold 
chalice  at  the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  part  of  the  new  work 
(22nd  November).     John  then  went  outside  the  walls,  and  received  the 

'  So  Ralph  of  Coggeshall  judged  by  her  appearance  at  her  coronation  in  the  autumn  ; 
'*  quae  quasi  duodennis  videbatur  "  ;  103. 

*  August  (26th?)  Hoveden,  IV.  119,  120;  Diceto,  II.  170;  John  was  at 
Angouleme  on  the  26th  August ;  Itin.  ;  Isabel's  settlement  is  dated  30th  August ; 
Rot.  Cart.,  75. 

*  **  Ci  coromen9a  Tachaison  De  la  honte  ct  de  la  guerre,*'  Atareschal  II.  67.  See 
also  R.  Wend.,  III.  148.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  Lustgnans  were  the 
descendants  of  Roger  of  Poitou  (son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery)  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  La  Marche. 

*  Amauri  of  Lusignan  was  now  King  of  Cyprus  in  succession  to  his  brother  Guy. 

*  John  was  at  Valognes  on  October  1st ;  and  at  Fremantle  near  Southampton  on  the 
6th  October,  Itin. 

*  Iloved.  139;  R.  Cogg.  103  distinguishes  the  two  functions  accurately.  ''Rex  .  •  • 
coronam  gestaturus ;  .  .  .  uxor  sua  in  reginam  consecranda.** 

'  Hoveden,  140 ;  Fadera^  I.  81. 

*  *'  Rex  intrepidus,  et  contra  consilium  multorum,  intravit  ecclesiam " ;  Hoved.  141 ; 
R.  Wendover,  III.  161.  They  seem  to  limit  the  superstition  to  the  cathedral;  but  the 
earlier  writers  extended  it  to  the  whole  city :  see  Foundations  of  England^  II.  438. 
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Scou*  King't  bocnaRc.      ^ViIliatn  in  return  again  pressed  for  the  ctssoi 
—  nr  °^   N*>fthuml>erland,    CumlierUind,    and     Westmorland;  uri 

lir*^--^  John  again  put  him  ofT,  promising  an  answer  at  \^'hiuus  , 
■**  '^"•^  tide.'  The  third  day  at  Lincoln  saw  (he  Scots  depart,  and  im 
sad  procession  krri\e  that  biQUght  ihc  remains  of  the  Sainted  Bi»bop 
_^y^^  Hugh.  Returning  to  England  about  October,  after  a  jourot; 
■IHaghtf  to  Rome,  he  was  laid  up  in  London  with  a  quartan  fera 
**■*'■■  doubtless  contracted  abroad.  John,  when  in  Town  for  the 
coronation,  visited  him  at  his  lodgings  in  the  Old  Temple  Hoi  bom,  and 
prtHnised  to  respect  his  ^\'ill,  and  also  the  W'ills  of  other  prelates.  On  tbt 
i6th  or  17th  November  St.  Hugh  died.*  When  the  funeral  reached 
Lincoln  the  whole  assembled  concourse  went  out  to  meet  ii,  and  the  King 
and  the  chief  barons  look  up  the  coffin  and  bore  it  on  their  shoulders  u 
the  Minster  door.  There  the  clergy  received  it,  and  carried  it  to  ibe 
choir,  to  be  entombed  next  day  at  the  altar  of  the  Baptist.' 

John  staid  on  three  more  days  at  Lincoln,  the  last  day  (36th  Novembcf) 
being  marked  by  a  Anal  reconciliation  with   the  CislercLiDi. 
ni.^ZSl?.-.    On  Innding  in  October,  being  still  furious  with  them,  he  tiid 
issued  orders  forbidding  any  of  their  animals  to  be  allowed  to 
pasture  within  the  royal  forests,  a  severe  blow  at  the  beginning  of  inntci. 
By  the  advice  of  Huben  Walter  the  Cistercian  abbots  in  a  body  came  id    1 
Lincoln  to  plead  their  cause  face  to  face  with  the  Kin]-.      Huben  managed    I 
matters  with  such  tact  that  John  revoked  his  hostile  orders,  apolc^ised  lot   j 
his  past  conduct,  and  promised  by  way  of  amends  to  found  a  new  abbey   I 
for  the  Order.*     The  pledge  was  shortly  redeemed  by  the  establishmeni    I 
of  Beaulieu  Abbey  in  the  New  ForcsL* 

From  Lincoln  John  moved  through  Northampton  and  Abingdon  into    I 
Wilts  and  Hants,  passing  again  into  Surrey  to  keep  Christmas  at  Guildford.'    i 
Immediately  afterwards  h^  started  with  his  young  Queen  on  1 
U>t*i>ftrtli*  "i'*'^''  progress  to  the  far  North.       On  the    12th   and  ijlh    I 
January  he  was  again  at  Lincoln,  and  endeavoured  to  arrange 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  bishop.      But  the  canons  wanted  a  free 

'  HoTcden,  IV.  141,  14a  ;  J.  Fordnn,  a7S,  wbcn  tbe  honuge  is  ooriEctljr  |riveD  >i 
mei«l]r  ntAmA  for  the  Engli^  estates.     R.  Coeg.,  107. 

*  IIovedcD,  r4i  gives  the  i6ih  November  (XVI.  KaL  Dec),  Wcndorer,  III.  161, 
girei  the  17th  Novemtier  (XV.  Kal.  Dec).  So  too  tbe  R^istmm  Satmm  of  Bi^H^ 
Stabbs.  Mktthew  Puis  in  the  Cirm.  Maj.  follow*  WeBdorer,  and  in  the  Bin.  A»^- 
goes  tack  to  tbe  l6lh  November. 

*  Hovedcn,  142,  143  :  Diceto,  II.  171  ;  R.  Cogg.,  110^  III.  The  Um  admiris  ^ 
-nnfaiiibcd  caibedral  as  tbe  finest  in  &^UDd. 

■  Sec  tbe  wbole  story,  R.  Cok„  103-t  ro ;  aln  Honden,  144,  ■4S-  Willi  tespoa  lo 
Hx  special  position  of  tbe  Cistendans  it  maj  be  noted  tbat  tbe;,  Ac  VtfmM  ■  l^f.^.^^.^.^n, 
Canbuiiiaiis,  and  mooki  of  Grammoot  wen  ewpwd  even  fian  the  Foetietli  iaaixg  dot 
levied  by  InDocent  for  tbe  idicf  of  Pilettiiie ;  R.  Coeg.,  iifi. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  147  ;  Add.  Waveriey,  AJ).  ta04.    *  An*. ;  Uovedoi,  isL 
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election,  to  which  of  course  he  could  not  give  in.     On  the  24th  Januarys 
the  Royal  pair  crossed  the  Humber  to  Cottingham,  resting  next  day  at 
Beverley.     From  thence  they  passed  on  to  Scarborough,  Durham,  New- 
castle, Bamborough,  and  Hexham :  then  following  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall   the    King   and   Queen   on   the  21st  February   reached 
^ted!     Carlisle,^  a  city  more  used  to  receiving  visits  from  Scottish 
than  from  English  Royalty.     In  fact  Carlisle  had  not  been, 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  any  member  of  the  English  Royal  family 
since  May  1149,  when  young  Henry  of  Anjou  went  down  to  be  knighted 
by  his  great-uncle  David  I.  of  Scotland.^     By  the  ist  March  John  and 
Isabel  had  come  southwards  as  far  as  York.     They  found  Geoffrey  there, 
and  a  friendly  agreement  for  a  reference  to  arbitration  on  all  points  in 
dispute  was  entered  into.     With  his  Chapter  and  his  clergy  generally  the 
Archbishop  was  bound  to  go  on  quarrelling  as  fiercely  as  ever.^     Easter 
jjj^g^^      (25th  March)  was  kept  at  Canterbury.     Both  King  and  Queen 
Crown-      wore  their  crowns  in  the  cathedral  in  the  olden  style,  receiving 
wearing,     ^jjem,  of  course,  at  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop.* 
John's  abduction  of  Isabel  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  challenge  to  the 
Lusignans.     A  wiser  man  than  he  would  have  sought  to  avert  any  further 
breach  with  the-  family.     John  on  the  contrary,  treating  their  hostility  as 
inevitable,  thought  it  wise  to  anticipate  their  action,  and  adding  injury  to 
insult,  began  wantonly  to  attack  them.     He  had  already  seized  some  of 
a^aiMt  ^^^"^  castles  in  Poitou ;  and  at  this  very  time  was  declaring 
the         war  on  Ralph  of  Exoudun,  brother  of  the  elder  Le  Brun,  and 
Lasignans.  (^Qu^t  of  Eu  by  marriage.*     Gu^rin  de  Glapion,  Seneschal  of 
Normandy  was  being  sent  to  attack  Driencourt  (Somme,  W.  of  Peronne), 
a  place  given  to  Ralph  by   King   Richard.     The  siege  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  the  place,  the  blow  being  followed  up  by  Ralph's  expulsion  from 
his  wife's  heritage  of  Eu.'     In  view  of  these  affairs  John  on  the  ist  May 
issued  writs  summoning  the  military  tenants  to  be  ready  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  13th  for  an  expedition  to  Normandy.'    The  Barons, 
Q^^JJJ^  who  probably  did  not  sympathise  with  the  war  in  hand,  de- 
murred.   They  held  a  meeting  at  Leicester,  and  sent  a  message 
to  the  King  to  say  that  they  would  not  attend  unless  *  he  gave  them  their 

'  Jd.       *  Stc  Foundations^  If.  438. 

'  Itinerary  ;  Hoveden,  .IV.  157-160,  and  Innocent's  letter  there  warning  Geoffrey  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others.     The  disputes  tamed  mainly  on  questions  of  patronage. 

'  Hoveden,  160;  Diceto,  II.  172. 

^  He  was  married  to  Alais  daughter  of  Henry  Count  of  Eu  who  died  in  1 183,  his  two 
sons  dying  shortly  afterwards  ;  Stapleton,  Norm.  Rolls,  II.  ccxxxii. 

•  See  G.  Le  Breton,  Pkiliffis^  185,  186  (Bouquet);  Hoveden,  160;  and  especially 
Stapleton*s  extracts  from  the  Patent  Roll  2  John,  given  Rot.  Norm.  II.  ccxxi.  See 
also  FitUra,  I.  81  for  Eleanor's  efforts  to  keep  Amauri  of  Thouars  loyal ;  and  his  letter  to 
John  hinting  that  if  terms  were  not  made  with  him  he  might  join  the  Count  de  La  Marche. 

'  Hoveden,  sup.  ;  Diceto,  II.  172. 
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i^hu.' '  No"  we  h»ve  seen  ihai  al  John's  accessioD  Hubert  Walter  hul 
to  promise  the  Buom  *  their  rights '  {jura  sua).  But  no  hint  was  ginn 
to  lu  as  to  die  lutore  of  the  rights  or  privileges  that  ihejr  wished  lo  tun 
re^KCted  ;  nor  are  we  told  anything  now,  except  that  the  Rova)  Progren 
had  been  foond  very  burden»onie  to  the  people.*  But  if  we  take  ttfc 
durter  of  Henry  I.  as  our  sUrulaxd  iA  constitutiooal  right  we  can  sec  «« 
glance  how  much  the  Baronage  had  to  complain  of  in  the  practice  of  ihe 
Crown  on  such  points  as  the  s»le  of  heinruH^  and  widows,  the  wardthip 
of  minors,  reliefs,  amerciamcHts,  and  the  like.  With  regard  to  the  liaMiiy 
to  personal  service  altioad  on  which  the  Barons  took  their  stand  we  tike 
it  that  they  had  no  cj&e  at  all  But  it  often  happens  that  tiurdrn^ 
technically  legal,  aixj  waruntcd  by  precedent,  become  in  course  of  limc 
obsolete  and  vexatious,  ilimugb  cluinges  of  circumstance.  The  growing 
.  seveianct  between  £ngli:ih  and  Nornian  interests  would  make 
personal  senice  abroad  more  and  more  irksome.  Wo  woulii  ( 
uiM  •••  suggest  that  thti  liaions  «itb£r  having  special  ^ound>  ti 
complaint  against  John,  w  wishing  to  better  dteir  general  position  u  I 
against  the  Crown,  took  a  hint  from  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  sUrted  the 
theory  of  ntm-liability  to  personal  service  ^noad  as  a  lever  for  bringii^  ' 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  King.  But  they  were  itot  organised  for  resistance; 
and  John  met  them  by  threatening  to  seize  their  casties,  and  demanding 
hostages,  making  a  beginning  with  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (William  III.  of 
Aubigny),  who  was  only  allowed  to  retain  Belvoir  on  giving  up  his  sm>. 
The  result  was  that  the  Barons  came  to  Portsmouth,  when  John,  fallowing 
Richard's  extortionate  practice,  dismissed  them  on  payment 
OraMttUn  of  a  scutage  of  two  utarks  {£j\  6s.  &/.),  p/as  fines  for  being 
'*'^*^  allowed  to  pay  instead  of  serving  in  person,  thus  completely 
turning  the  tables  on  them.*  ^Villiam  Marshal  and  Rt^er  de  Lacy  were 
sent  in  advance  with  »oo  hired  men-atarms  to  defend  the  borders  of 
Normandy,  while  Hubert  de  Buigh,  the  King's  Chamberlain,  was  appointed 
Warden  of  the  Welsh  March,  with  another  lOO  men-at-arms.  King  and 
Queen  sailed  shortly,  Isabel  going  first,  and  John  a  few  days  later.  Nor- 
mandy was  found  to  be  quiet,  Philip,  whose  cue  at  the  moment  was  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  John,  having  been  exerting  himself  to  maintain  peace. 
The  two  had  a  friendly  meeting  near  Andelys  ;  and  then  John 
^K^  went  on  to  Paris,  where  he  had  a  most  hospitable  reception, 
Philip  vacating  his  own  palace  for  him.*  It  was  perhaps  at 
this  time  that  a  treaty  of  a  very  dangerous  character  of  which  we  hear  as 

'  "  Niii  ille  teddideiit  cis  jun  tut." 

»  R.  Wend.  IH.  166. 

'  Hoveden,  163;  lee  the  emtiei  "De  Gnibui  ei  icatagio  militam  ne  transTreteni " ; 
Xai  Btck  Ex.  I.  1 1,  add  Pipe  Roll  3  John,  pastim. 

*  Hoveden,  let,  163.  John  was  at  Andelys  isth-ajtfa  June  and  ia  PaiU  Ist  July; 
IHmrary ;  Rigord,  53,  54. 
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entered  into  by  the  two  Kings  was  executed.  By  this  compact  the  barons 
on  either  side  who  had  been  named  as  guarantors  of  the  treaty  of 
i8th  May  1200  would  be  released  from  their  allegiance  if  their  King 
committed  any  breach  of  the  convention.^  From  Paris  John  went  on  to 
Chinon,  where  he  met  Berengaria  and  settled  her  jointure,  agreeing  to 
pay  her  1000  marks  a  year,  to  be  provided,  in  substance,  half  from  the 
English  treasury,  and  half  from  the  Norman  treasury  at  Caen.^  For 
getting  rid  of  the  rebel  Poitevin  barons  we  are  told  that  John  had  conceived 
a  notable  plan,  a  scheme  in  truth  of  the  most  childish  character.  He 
would  impeach  them,  one  by  one,  for  treasonable  conduct  both  as  against 
his  brother  and  himself;  he  would  challenge  them  to  clear  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  having  prepared  a  set  of  accomplished 

swordsmen  to  fight  the  duels  on  his  behalf.  Of  course  the 
mS^     Poitevins  declined  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  antagonists.' 

From  Poitou  the  King  returned  to  Normandy,  to  keep  his 
Christmas  at  Argentan. 

'  Hoveden,  IV.  175.  R.  Cogg.,  135,  136,  refers  to  a  treaty  executed  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Q>unt  of  Boulogne  that  enabled  him  to  break  with  John. 

^  2nd  August,  Fadera^  II.  84 ;  cnf,  Hoved.,  173. 

■  Hoved.  176.  John  was  at  Mirebeau  in  Poitou  (Vienne)  9th  October,  being  the 
farthest  point  South  visited  by  him  in  the  year  ;  I  tin. 
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riTH  Ac  yen  ix«»  Ac  tMua  al  NoTBudy  entered  od  a  nnr 

}<Ab    |if»»itJi»ig   m   hii   opcntioas    agsinst   Ibe  De 

Lsigiiuis  dtCT  appealed  Cor  hei^  and  ndtcsi  to  Fha^  as  Lord  ParaiDointt, 

^^      cxafbtai^  of  Jcbn^  MbKfa.>    Fldip  could  now  afford  to 

^tM     throv  of  the  KotA,  as  he  had   settfed   Ac  qoarrd  widi 

'^'■^""^^Innorent  IIL  diat  faJAcrto  had  hawpwtd  his  actkm.    The 

Interdict  vhich  canK  into  openikn  i9di  Mardi  isoo  was  dissolved  on 

the  7th  SeplciobcT  foUovir^  I%iHp  havii^  condescended   so  far  as  to 

make  a  show  oTtakir^  htck  Ingeborg.     In  May  1201  nottcn  were  furtber 

smtJified  by  the  death  of  .\p)es  of  Menn,  and  then  the  P<^  to  conciliate 

Phflip  agreed  tt^declane  her  c^ildtm  k^timaie.*     With  his  hands  thos 

free   Philip   apparently   look   ap  the  griennces  of  Hugh    le    Bnin   and 

Ralph  of  Eu.     He  had  an  intenieT  with  John  at  Le  Goulet  on  the 

«5tli  Mard),  i»oa  :  *  bot  not  an  iBiemew  of  a  very  friendly  character,  as 

apparently  it   ended  tn-  Philip  requiring  John  as  a  vassal  of  France  to 

appear  in  Paris  before  his  conn  to  answer  certain  cfaaiges  broi^;ht  against 

him,  and  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  peas.*     In  vain  John  protested 

thai  the  Dukes  of  Konnandy  owed  no  suit  to  the  Courts  of  the 

fjj^^j*   French  Kii^is,  and  that  they  had  always  met  as  equals  on  the 

frontier.     Philip  refused  to  accept  the  excuse.     After  further 

intcrduT^es  to  no  purpose  a  form^  citation  for  the  aStb  April  was  served 

upon  John.* 

'  G.  Le  Bnsoa,  75  ;  R.  Cogc.,  135.  Joho  after  diridaf  tbe  Booth  of  J>iidu7 
between  Maine  and  Tasnioe  ^moei  H  tW  hegintiit  of  Fdavu?  ioto  Poitoa,  pxaf  u 
fat  B  AnBoaUse,  Cognac,  and  Saint- Jean  d'  Ancd;  ;  by  tbe  JOlli  of  the  moDlh  be  had 
ictarncd  to  Nonnandr:  Ilimiimry,      '  Ilowtil.  IV.  tjj,  138,  173  :  Rieonl,  jj,  54. 

'  Dioelo,  II.  i74,ibeluieBU7inibc«otk;  R.  Wend.  UL  167;  Ripxd. 

'  "  Dc  iDatis  injorm  nsfoesani,  et  joii  qaod  parei  nu  tlevauebuit  puilBms ' ; 
R.  Cogs. 

'  RJ^jDfd,  S4  ;  R.  Cogg^  135,  tjfi.  Tbe  exact  dui]>es  Uw^ihl  ipmst  J«fai  do  not 
appeal,  bat  I  rejea  tbe  allegatkn  of  Wiuduiq  thai  PbOip  called  on  Jofan  to  ntrcndct 
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According  to  the  account  that  seems  best  entitled  to  credence  John 
sent  Eustace  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Hubert  de  Burgh  to  ask  for  a  safe  conduct 
to  enable  him  to  appear.  Philip  was  wilh'ng  to  give  the  safe-conduct  for 
John  to  come  ;  but  would  only  grant  the  warrant  for  his  safe  return  subject 
to  the  finding  of  the  Court ;  and  with  that  of  course  John's  envoys  could 
not  be  satisfied.  With  respect  to  John's  claim  of  exemption  from  juris- 
diction on  the  ground  of  his  royal  dignity  Philip  is  represented  as  meeting 
that  by  answering  that  John's  ancestors  were  Dukes  of  Normandy  before 
they  became  Kings  of  England,  and  that  the  rights  of  an  overlord  could 
not  be  afl*ected  by  a  subsequent  accession  of  dignity  to  his  vassal.  John 
failed  to  appear  whereupon  the  Court  declared  all   his  fees 

dSmn^     forfeited  for  breach  of  feudal  duties.^     Philip  confirmed  the 

finding  of  the  Court,  and  to  put  it  in  force,  at  once  entered 

Normandy,    sweeping    victoriously    through  the  Vexin  and   Bray.      His 

P^^  first  operation  was  to  capture  and  demolish  Boutavant,  the 
oonqnestB  In  outwork  of  the  position  at  Les  Andelys ;  pushing  on  he  quickly 
Normandy,  j^^^jg  himself  master  of  Les  Thilliers-en-Vexin,  Longchamps 
(by  Etr^pagny),  Lyons-la-For^t,*  La  Ferte  Sanson  (by  Forges),  Mortemer 
(by  Neufchitel),  and  Aumile ;  ^  finally  reducing  the  town  and  county  of 
Eu,  thus  gaining  the  control  of  all  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Arques. 
Reginald  of  Boulogne,  rejecting  his  treaty  with  John,  declared  for  Philip, 
and  was  rewarded  with  the  custody  of  Aumile.  Hugh  of  Gournay  alone, 
worthy  scion  of  a  loyal  House,  held  out,  till  Philip  by  cutting  the  embank- 
ment of  a  reservoir  let  loose  a  flood  of  water  that  made  his  stronghold 
untenable.*     In  honour  of  this  success  Philip  knighted  Arthur,  now  sixteen 

Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Poitou  to  Arthur.  That  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of 
1 200  and  a  false  move. 

'  See  the  note  on  this  matter  appended  by  Matthew  Paris,  Chron.  Maj.^  IL  658,  to 
his  transcript  of  Wendover's  report  of  the  discussion  on  Louis'  case  against  John  held  at 
Rome  in  1216;  also  R.  Cogg.,  135,  136;  and  especially  Innocent's  letter  of  the 
7th  March,  1 205,  to  the  Norman  Bishops  in  answer  to  an  enquiry  as  to  Philip's  right  to  their 
homage.  The  Pope  states  that  he  was  aware  that  Philip  claimed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  Normandy  under  a  judicial  decree  ;  but  that,  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  exact  circumstances  under  which  the  decree  was  passed,  he  could  not  give  any 
opinion  as  to  its  validity  ;  Epp,  VIII.  No.  7.  See  also  his  letter  to  John  of  the 
31st  October,  1203  {Epp.  VI.  167),  in  which  without  referring  to  any  actual  condem- 
nation he  reminds  him  that  he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  Philip*s  Court  as  his  liege 
man,  but  had  failed  to  ap])ear.  If  there  is  any  substance  of  truth  in  Wendover's  account 
of  the  discussion  at  Rome  in  1216  (IK.  373-378  and  Paris,  ^m/.),  the  only  point  in 
dispute  was  the  validity  and  effect  of  a  condemnation  of  John  by  the  Court  of  King 
Philip,  the  fact  of  the  condemnation  being  undisputed.  Miss  Norgate  rejects  the  condem- 
nation in  1202,  as  well  as  that  in  1203.  But  she  does  not  notice  the  proceedings  in 
Rome  of  1 2 16  or  the  note  in  Paris  above  ;  Transactions  Royal  Historical  Society^  N.S. 
XIV.  53. 

^  Eure,  all  three.      '  Seine  Inf..  all  three. 

*  R-  Cogg.,  136;  Rigord,  sup,  G.  Le  Breton,  Gtsta^  75  and  Pkilippis,  186-188; 
R.  Wendover,  III.  167,  168. 
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years  old,  and  gave  him  the  hand  of  his  little  daughter  Jeaune,  with  the 
investiture  of  Brittany,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou. 
-^Jf^^^J^  ro  Brittany  Arthur  was  now  fuUy  entitled,  his  mother  being 
dead;^  but  the  other  fiefs  were  only  granted  *when,  God 
willing,  they  should  be  conquered'  Normandy  Philip  evidently  intended 
"  to  conquer  and  keep  for  himself."  * 

To  follow  up  his  advantages  Philip  advanced  from  Goumay  to  attack 
Radeport  on  the  Andelle,  some  ten  miles  from  Rouen  (8th  July).  After  an 
eight  days'  siege,  John,  who  all  the  time  had  been  sitting  idly  at  or  near 
Rouen,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  chased  him  away  (15th  July).' 

After  a  short  stay  in  Paris  Philip  and  Arthur  took  the  field  again.  The 
King  led  the  bulk  of  his  forces  to  the  siege  of  Arques ;  while  the  young 
Duke  was  sent  with  200  men-at-arms  to  win  his  spurs  by  co-operating  with 
the  Lusignans  in  Poitou.  On  joining  forces  at  Tours  they  heard  that 
Queen  Eleanor  had  left  her  favourite  retirement  at  Fontevrault  in  order 
once  more  to  assert  her  position  beyond  the  Loire ;  and  that  she  was 
established  with  a  slender  garrison  in  the  castle  of  Mirebeau  (Vienne). 

Attack  on    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  chief  antagonist,  and  John's  shield  and  prop  in 
Queen      Poitou,  where  her  rights  could  hardly  be  affected  by  sentences 

Eleanor,  against  him.  Thus  Arthur  was  induced  to  join  in  a  most 
ungracious  attack  on  his  grandmother,  now  fully  eighty  years  old.  The 
town  of  Mirebeau,  and  the  outworks  (castrum)  of  the  castle  were  quickly 
carried,  and  Eleanor  reduced  to  the  Keep  {castellum).  To  secure  themselves 
against  attack  from  without  the  besiegers  established  themselves  within  the 
outworks  or  baileys,  walling  up  all  the  gates  but  one.*  But  Eleanor  had 
contrived  to  send  an  urgent  appeal  for  help  to  her  son.  It  would  seem 
that  John  was  already  on  the  march  to  Poitou,  with  his  Flemish  merce- 
naries,* as  he  tells  us  that  he  received  his  mother's  message  on  the 
30th  July  as  he  was  approaching  Le  Mans,*  his  previous  stay  having  been 
in  NormandyJ     Between  Le  Mans  and  Mirebeau  a  good  hundred  miles 

'  Constance  died  3rd  or  4lh  September,  1201  ;  Morice.  Bretagne^  Preuves,  I.  c  6.  106 
cited  Norgate.  11.  404.     Her  mother  Margaret  of  Scotland,  who  had  taken  Humphrey  of 
Bohun  as  her  second  husband,  died  about  the  same  time  ;  Hoved.  IV.  174. 

^  See  the  act  of  homage  dated  at  Gournay,  July  1202,  Round,  Caieftdar,  475  ;  and 
Rigord,  54:   R.  Cogg.,  137;  Norgate. 

*  R.  Wend.,  sup.     Itinerary. 

*  **  Castrum  intraverant,  et  omnes  portas  terrari  fecerant,  excepta  una  sola  ' ;  R.  Cogg. 

*  Chron.  Turon,  Martene,  Ampl.  Coll.,  V.  1039. 

*  See  his  letter,  R.  Cogg.,  137,  138. 

'  Sir  T.  D.  Hardy's  Utuerary  rep  esents  John  as  having  been  at  Bonport  on  the 
30th  July.  But  if  he  was  nearing  Le  Mans  on  that  day  he  could  not  not  have  been  at 
Bonport,  say  1 10  miles  distant,  on  the  same  day.  The  fact  is  that  entries  on  the  Patent 
Rolls  are  not  always  proof  of  the  Kings  presence  at  the  place  named  on  the  day,  as 
Record  students  know.  Orders  given  by  the  King  might  be  afterwards  drawn  up  by  the 
officials  and  marked  *'  Per  ipsum  Regem." 
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of  road  extend ;  but  John  in  one  of  his  spasmodic  fits  of  energy  covered 

the  distance  with  such  expedition  that  he  reached  Mirebeau 
^^rescaa*  in  the  early  hours  of  the  ist  August,  and,  catching  the  enemy 

encaged  in  their  walls,  like  rats  in  a  trap,  overpowered 
them  almost  without  a  struggle.^       A.mong  the  prisoners  mentioned  by 

John  as  taken  were   Arthur,  young  Hugh  le  Brun  and  his 
^IjJJJJ.      uncle  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan,  and  the  Gascon  Baron  Savary  of 

Manleon.  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan,  brother  of  King  Guy,  was 
the  man  by  whose  hand  Earl  Patrick  of  Salisbury  was  understood  to  have 
fallen  in  1168.  He  was  an  "inveterate  fighter,"  who  after  strenuously 
opposing  Richard  in  Poitou,  had  been  "  one  of  his  best  supporters  in 
Palestine."  « 

The  use  that  John  made  of  this  signal  success  was  in  th^  first  instance 
to  raise  up  a  fresh  host  of  enemies,  and,  eventually,  to  cover  himself  with 

undying  infamy.    William  des  Roches,  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  had 
dMl^d^  in  various  ways  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  at  Mirebeau. 

In  1 199,  when  placing  Arthur  in  John's  hands  he  had  exacted 
from  him  a  formal  pledge  as  to  his  dealings  with  the  young  Duke.^  He 
now  ventured  to  approach  John  on  the  subject,  and  was  coolly  told  to 
mind  his  own  business.     The  man  at  once  went  into  revolt.* 

From  Mirebeau  John  went  back  to  Normandy  with  a  long  train  of  carts, 
laden  with  captives,  all  safely  bound  in  fetters.  Arthur  was  deposited  at 
Falaise,  under  the  charge  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  others  being  distributed 
among  various  castles  in  England  and  Normandy.*  Philip  on  hearing  of 
the  disaster  at  Mirebeau  raised  the  siege  of  Arques,  and,  to  vent  his  fury, 
pushed  a  savage  raid  as  far  as  Tours,  which  he  burned,  leaving  a  garrison 
in  the  citadel.  Then  John  came  up  in  turn,  expelled  Philip's  garrison, 
and  in  doing  so  burned  down  whatever  Philip's  conflagration  had  spared.^ 
There  the  recorded  operations  of  the  year  end ;  Philip  retiring  to  Paris, 

'  See  R.  Cogg.,  sup.  and  John's  letter  there;  Ann.  Waverley ;  R.  Wend.  168,  169  ; 
Le  Breton,  Gesta,  76,  and  Phiiipfns,  18S-192.  Prom  the  latter  it  appears  that  John 
reached  Mirebeau  in  the  night ;  and  Wendover  telU  us  that  his  march  was  accomplished 
in  a  day  and  a  night. 

*  Norgate,  II.  405. 

■  See  the  compact.  Rot.  Cart.  30. 

*  Mareschai,  II.  83-86;  R.  Cogg,  139;  Chr.  St.  Aubin.  G.  Le  Breton,  Philippis^ 
sup.y  represent  Des  Roches  as  taking  pledges  from  John  as  to  his  treatment  of  Arthur  and 
the  Lusignans  while  on  the  way  to  Mirebeau. 

*  R.  Wendover,  III.  169;  R.  Cogg.,  139,  140;  IUm.  The  Lusignans  were  liberated 
after  a  while  on  surrendering  their  castles  ;  but  many  of  the  minor  prisoners  languished 
and  died  in  prison,  among  others  Arthur's  sister  Eleinor,  who  had  also  fallen  into  John's 
hands,  and  was  kept  in  custody  for  forty  years.  See  Hardy,  Introdn,  to  Patent  Rolls ^ 
36-46,  and  Ann.  Margan,  A.u.  1202. 

'  Rigord,  55  ;  Le  Breton,  Gesta,  76;  R.  Cogg.,  138;  R.  Wend.  169,  170.  John  was 
at  Tours  22nd-23rd  August,  and  again  from  the  30th  of  the  month  to  the  1st  of 
September ;  Jtm. 
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while  John,  lo  kn-p  his  enemies  in  check,  moved  up  and  down  Maine 
and  Anjou  all  the  autumn,  returning  in  Deconber  to  Nonnandy,  to  hold 
hii  Christinas  «t  (^'oen.'  He  had  scorvd  another  petty  success  in  ihe 
capture  of  the  \'lscount  of  Limoges,  Gny  son  of  Adetnar  ;'  Ihe  latter  had 
fallen  a  victim  tci  the  ^-mgeance  of  Richard's  natural  son  Philip  of  Cognac 
But  ih'_'  ground  was  slipping  from  under  John's  feet  His 
^^VL'!T!**  allie;  were  fnlling  away,  while  his  enemies  were  mustering 
theii  furcfs.  Baldwin  of  Flanders  had  gone  to  the  East,  to 
win  an  -  Imperial  Crown ;  Otto  for  the  time  had  been  estranged  and 
renounced.*  ()n  the  other  hand  the  Bretons  had  held  a  provincial 
assembly  of  clei^jy  ,ind  borons  to  demand  Arthur's  release  ;  •  and  William 
des  Roches,  joining  hands  with  thera,  organised  a  league  that  was  able  to 
establish  itself  a[  Angers  in  Uctober.* 

What  was  to  be  done  with  Arthur   raiisl  have  become  a  question  in 

John's  inner  circk*.     The  well-informed  Abbot  of  C<^eshall  tells  us  ihil 

the  King  was  advised  to  mutilate  his  nephew,  so  as  to  render  him  incapaUe 

of  rule  ;  that  officers  charjjed  with  that  duly  were  sent  to  Faiaise,  but  that 

Afthnrln    ^"''^''^  ^^  Burgh  refused  to  execute  the  barbarous   order* 

jiOni'i      It    may    liave    been    this  squeamishness   on  the  part    of  his 

■••plnr.     sgrvanis  thai  induced  John  early  in    1203  to  lemovt-  Arthur 

from  Falaise  to  Rouen  to  have  him  in   his  own  keeping.' 

Shortly  after  liasier,  1 103,  gliasily  rumours  began  to  run  l>oth  abroai 
and  in  England  ;  Arthur  was  no  more,  murdered,  and  as  men  even  s,iid 
murdered  by  the  very  hand  of  his  uncle.'  The  exact  circura- 
stanci-s  attending  Arthur's  death  must  remain  in  doubt,  as 
of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  there  is  no  one  whose  authority  we  are 
bound  lo  accept  as  conclusive,  and  the  writers  of  the  time  speak  with 
natural  reserve.  But  the  only  substantial  question  is  whether  the  deed 
was  done  by  John's  orders  only,  or  in  his  actual  presence,  if  not  by  his 
very  hands.  His  guilt  in  one  or  other  of  these  degrees  is  either  expressly 
asserted  or  laciLly  implied  in  cvcrj'  page  of  his  subsequent  history.  No 
friend  ever  ventured  to  assert  John's  innocence,  nor  did  he  ever  veniute 
to  assert  it  himself,  though  repeatedly  taxed  with  the  murder.  It  is  no 
doubt  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  had  any  difRculty  in  finding  an 
agent,  or  that  he  would  unnecessarily  embrue  his  hands  in  his  nephew's 

'  llintrary. 

*  Rigord  :  bef.  7lh  SeplembcT ;  Hardy,  tup.  43  ;  Hoveden,  IV.  97. 
'  Hoveden,  IV.  116.     Richaid'a  legacies  had  been  withheld. 

*  Darn,  Hist.  Brtlapu,  I.  415  ;  P«uii, 

'  Chron.  Sainl-Aubin  ;  Notgate  ;  R.  Cogg.,  139. 
'  R-  Cogg.,  IJ9.  140. 

'  R.  Wend  III.  170  i  R.  Cogg.,  143  j  G.  Le  Breton,  PkiUpfi's,  199. 
■  R.    WeiKlover,    III.    170,   171;   M.   Paris,    CkrvH.   Ma/.,   11    479,  480.      Chron. 
Lanetcoii  (Bannaiync  Club)  a.D.  laoi. 
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blood  ;  yet  it  seems  dear  that  the  prevalent  belief  of  his  own  time  was  that 

he  had  done  so.    This  much  is  beyond  question,  viz.  that  whil^  , 
"'2^^**' Arthur  was  under  his  uncle's  charge  at  or   near   Rouen    he' 

suddenly  vanished,  never  to  reappear.'  The  Annals  of  Margaq 
assert  that  John  murdered  Arthur  after  a  drunken  orgy  on  the  Thursday 
before  Kaster  (April  3rd);  that  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Seine,  but 
that  eventually  it  was  fished  up,  and  buried  privately  in  Notre-Dame  des- 
Pr&.'  The  latter  part  of  the  story  is  clearly  wrong  ;  Le  Breton,  the 
French  King's  chaplain  gives  a  much  more  likely  account  He  tells  us 
that  John  after  spending  three  days  quietly  at  Mouiineaux  came  back  by 
water  to  Rouen  at  night,  reaching  the  castle  steps  at  high  tide;  that 
Arthur  was  then  brought  down  to  the  boat  from  his  cell,  stabbed,  and 
thrown  into  the  Seine.'  The  stealthy  cunning  of  this  mode  of  proceeding 
would  be  quite  worthy  of  John.  If  we  accept  the  date  of  the  Margan 
writer  we  gel  a  distinct  confirmation  of  Le  Breton's  story  in  the  fact  thai 
John  was  at  Moulineaux  on  the  and  April,  and  that  he  appears  at  Rouen 
on  the  3rd  April,*  If  the  murder  was  committed  on  the  and  April  after 
6  o'clock  p.m.  that  would  be  the  3rd  April  according  to  the  computation 
of  the  time. 

The  whispers  of  Arthur's  fate  created  general  horror.  Society  was 
becoming  too    humane  to  tolerate  such  barbarism.     Within  fifteen  days 

of  Easter  Philip   was   in    communication   with   the    Bretons, 
^IJ^^     who   wanted  lo  know  what  had   become  of  their  Duke.     A 

demand  for  his  deliverance  in  re^n  for  proper  hostages  was 
addressed    to   John.     It   is  also  clear   that  he  was  again  summoned  to 

appear  before  Philip's  court,  and  that  he  again  made  default.* 
'""dtSd**"  But  in  spite  of  allegations  to  the  contrary  it  seems  doubtful 

whether  in  the  absence  of  definite  evidence  Philip  ventured  to 
charge  the  King  with  the  actual  murder  of  Arthur.' 

'  "  .4r)hurus  subito  evanuit  ....  Rex  Johannes  suspeclns  habebaluT  >b  omnibus 
quaii  ilium  msnu  propria  pereroUset";  R.  Wend.  suf.  Paris  in  his  Chrvn.  Maj.,  tuf^ 
copying  WrndovcT,  subilitulei  for  the  last  passage  "  modo  fere  omnibus  ignorato  ; 
utinam  non  ul  fama  rclert  invida."  In  his  Hisl.  Angl.,  II.  95,  he  cancels  this,  and 
suggests  suicide,  01  death  bj  drowning  during  an  attempt  al  escape. 

'  P.  37.  {KolU  Series  No.  36)  j  so  too  in  subwance,  R.  Cogg-,  145.  "Rex  Philippus 
....  Keviebat  ....  prooece  Arturi  quem  in  Sequana  lubmeisum  fuisse  audierau" 

'  rkilifipis,  193,  194. 

'  R.  Cogg.  143  ;  Rigord,  56;  liioix:ent,  E^.  VI.  167  (31st  October  iw)3). 

*  For  the  all^alion  thai  John  was  formally  condemned  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  see 
Ann.  Margan,  27;  Chron.  Lanercost,  2;  and  especially  Louis'  proclamation  in  IZ16. 
"  Salis  nolum  est  cjnoiDodo  de  mardro  Arturi  nepotis  sui  in  curia  domini  Regis  Frandx 
.  .  .  tandem  fuit  condemnatus,"  FaJera,  I.  140.  The  "tandem"  seems  tu  leave  the 
dale  of  the  trial  uncertain.  Against  this  we  majr  set  the  silence  of  all  the  French 
Records,  and  French  writers  of  the  lime.  In  October  Philip  frankly  admitted  that  he 
did  not  really  know. whether  Aitbni  wu  alive  or  not  (so  a  charter  to  Guy  of  Tbouart, 
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John  hiving  oflmd  no  ntisbction  boMDiUes  woe   renned.    M 
directed  hii  fint    steps  tonrds    the   Lofa^  captoiiug   Saamnr;  rfS 
William  des  Rocbes  uid  his  alliei  made  themselves  muten  i 
Beaufort  uid  Chlteanneuf  (Vienne).'     Bat  Robert  of  Tanta 
was  nuking  s  vigorous  stand  on  John's  bdialf;   and  »  A 
King  turned  Northwards  for  an  attack  on  central  Nonnand;,  matdHq 
apparently  through  Maine  by  Beaninont-4e-Vicomte,  and  Alen^on,  bodi  « 
which    places    were  abeady   in    friendly  hands.*      At    Philip's  cooaq 
S^z,    Conches,   Montfort-sur-Risle,   aixl    many    other     places    openeri 
their  gates.     Seez  was  surrendered  by  its  Count,  Robert  by  nanie;  al 
Monifort  by  the  loyal  Hugh  of  Gouraay,  wht^  no  longer  able  u  b^ 
loyat,  joined  the  King  of  France  with  all  his  men.     Antxber  notewoitlf 
defection  was  that  of  GuMn  de  Glapon,  who  only  the  yer 
a?ftni??i    ^^<^i^    'i*^    \xxn    Seneschal    of  Normandy;    his    defectioB' 
involved  the  loss  of  Exmcs,  a  fief  conferred  cm  him  by  JohiL* 
From  Montfort  Philip  led  his  forces  against  Le  Vaudreuil.     Bat  betaej 
his  siege  train  was  well  in  position,  before  a  single  projectile  had  baa 
hulled.  Robert  fits  Waller  and  Saer  de  Quincy  j-ielded  at  discretion.    Tin 
next  stage  brought  Philip  &ce  to  face  with  Richard's  fortifications  at  Id 
Andelys,     Thtse  consisted  first  of  the  rocky  promontor>-  of  the  Chaieaa 
Gailbrd,  protected  by  the  Seine  on  one  side,  and  the  Gamboa 
*     ~     on  the  other  side;  next  of  Le  Petit  .Andely.  a  fortificj  io»ii 
across  the  Gambon.  fjcing  the  Rock,  surrounded  iriih  water, 
and  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  third  member  of  the  group,  namely  t^e 
Island  fort  in  the  Seine.     Le  Grand  .Andely  wa?  an  open  village  at  a  little 
dtstancv  to  the  West,  and  outside  the  ^stem  of  fortification.      The  detVnces 
also  inckdcvl  a  triple  stockade  thrown  across  the  ri\-er  above  the  Island  to 
cut  off  operations  by  water  from  the  upper  Sdne.     At  Philips  3ppr<»cb 
the  iiarrison  in  the  Island  destroyed  (he  bridge  between  themselves  and 
_  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  tetainii^  their  communication  wi:li 

^'"*^"*  Le  Petit  .Andely  on  the  right  bonk.  Philip's  first  care  alia 
establishing  his  camp  opposite  the  Island  was  to  destroy  ibe  stockade.  Thai 
hainng  been  done,  and  the  water-way  cleared,  barges  and  ferry  beats  ««t 
collected  and  a  pontoon  biidge  thrown  across  the  river  below  the  IsLuk!, 
to  enable  the  French  to  draw  supplies  ^om  eiiber  side,  while  in  £urt  tbe 

IWtde.  CaUMgat,  7S}.  cited  B«ooat).  .\gxin  oa  the  31R  of  ihe  suae  m<nth  iimOLin^, 
B  the  ktter  itreadj  dinl.  Miiciog  10  maansuaic  auh  /•  hn  on  his  driiatu  i.mr^ 
TUip.  rcfan  to  hs  sccood  amwa  ia  the  pKnoos  siooih  oi  .\pnl.  bar  wilhuo:  an; 
Kfcnsn  t»  .Xitbor*  nonki.  See  cbe  BUtci  iltmiWrii  [7  M.  iZlBiks  8ci>x.t.  AVtW 
Huswrifrnt.  XXXII.  jj  umI  ajcx 
'  CbiHL  S(.  Aabin.  .Votgue :  Riifurd.  imf.  aad  Le  Ibctoo.  UcsMl,  j6,  bat  both  GDdef 

'  R.  Cogx--  1^9:  RjcvH  ibI  Le  Breeoa.  stf, 
I      *  U.X  WoKhnrr,  IIL  iri;  «»i  SopkOB,  Km.  X«b.,  IL  ccst. 
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bulk  of  the  French  army  was  transferred  to  more  comfortable  quarters  on 
the  right  bank.^ 

John  meanwhile  had  not  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  the  situation,  living 
at  his  ease,  mostly  at  or  near  Rouen,  with  occasional  tours  through  the 

Western  parts  of  the  Duchy.*  '  Let  alone  '  he  would  say  with. 
.Z^^*      insensate  vanity  when  told  of  some  fresh  loss,  'I  will  regain 

all  in  a  few  days.'*  The  only  enterprises  credited  to  him 
were  a  four  days'  siege  of  Alen5on,  dropped  at  Philip's  approach  ;  and  an. 
equally  feeble  attempt  to  capture  the  border  fort  of  Br&oUes  (Eure  et 
Loir,  near  Verneuil).*  But  with  Chateau  Gaillard  in  danger  he  was  at 
last  stirred  to  serious  action.     A  considerable  force  was  got  together  for 

the  relief  of  the  Andelys ;  but  John  thought  it  best  to  delegate 
niiafoT  the  chief  command  to  the  trusty  Earl  of  Pembroke,  William 
Cbitaaa     Marshal.     A  night  attack  on  the  French  leaguer  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Seine — ^the  weaker  part  of  their  forces — was  the 
plan  resolved  upon ;  a  flotilla  of  boats  would  co-operate  in  order  to 
destroy  Philip's  pontoon  bridge,  cut  the  communication  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  French  army,  and  refresh  their  own  garrison  in  the  Island. 
The  expedition  failed  utterly.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  coming  by  land,  by 
a  short  cut  across  the  windings  of  the  Seine,  was  first  on  the  spot,  and 
made  fell  slaughter  among  followers  found  outside  the  French  camp.  The 
camp  itself  was  thrown  into  some  disorder;  but  the  Enghsh  failed  to  press 
their  advantages  in  the  darkness  :  reinforcements  to  the  French  soon  came 
up  from  the  other  side,  under  William  des  Barres  and  others,  and  then  the 
English  dispersed.  The  fleet,  arriving  too  late  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
others,  failed  to  break  through  the  French  pontoon  bridge  so  as  to  reach 
the  Isbnd,  while  the  latter  itself  was  captured  by  the  French  through  a 
contrivance  not  less  daring  than  ingenious.  An  accomplished  diver,  one 
Caubert  of  Mantes,  managed  to  make  his  way  unobserved  to  the  far  side 

of  the  Island,  towing  after  him  by  a  string  a  floating  vessel 
^^'^^^  filled  with  live  coals.     With  these  he  fired  the  palisades  sur- 
rounding the  fort.     Fairly  smoked  out  the  garrison  fled  over 
their   bridge   to    Le   Petit  Andeiy,    and    Philip    look    possession.*      The 
fall   of  the   Island  involved  that   of  Le  Petit  Andeiy,  itself  described 

as  another  island,  surrounded  with  water.  Roger  de  Lacy, 
p^^J^ff.]    who  was  in  command  on  the  Rock,  with  more  humanity  than 

prudence,  allowed  the  bulk  of  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  to 
take  refuge  with  him.* 

'  Lc  Breton,  Gtsta,  77  ;  PkUipp.  196,  197.     '  See  the  llimrary.    '  Wendover,  171. 

'  G.  Le  Breton,  Gesia,  76.    John  was  *iAlei)foniith-i5th  August ;  Mh.     I'hitip  drove 

John  from  Alen^un  b;  invoking  tbe  help  of  ■  party  of  knights  assembled  at  Moret-en- 


'  August  ?    See  ttie  very  glowing  acconnt  of  Le  Breton,  Philifpis,  198-303  ;  R,  Cogs., , 
.3.     "  Infalim  de  Andeiy  cum  cutello."    *  Le  Breton,  7S,  301. 
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From    Le    Peiil    Andely    Philip  led  his  forces  lo  renew   the   siege  tf 
.  Radepont  (31SI  August).     At  ihe  end  of  fifteen  days  the  pla« 

ofthBRooH  yielded.'  Then,  afier  an  interval  of  repose,  Philip,  in 
of  Andely.  September,  went  back  to  Andely  Bui  the  walls  of  the 
Chateau  Gaillard,  and  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  de  Lacy  seemed  to  deft 
assault,  and  so  for  the  winter  the  K-ing  resolved  to  content  himself  wilh 
the  slow  sure  process  of  blockade.  To  effect  this  he  proceeded  to  cut  off 
all  access  to  the  Rock  from  the  landward  side  by  a  series  of  tremendoiu 
entrenchments,  in  fact  an  entrenched  camp  extending  from  the  Seine  to 
the  Gambon.* 

By  December  John  had  begun  to  realise  that  without  5U|^x>rt  fiom 

England  all  in  Normandy  would  soon  be  lost.     The  extent  of 

^^rtamj*"  ^^  defection  so  far  may  be  gauged  by  comparing  the  receipts 

of  the  Norman  Exchequer  for  the  year  1203  with  those  for  the 

year  1 198,  both  Rolls  being  extant.     Of  fifteen  administrative  districts  that 

appear  In  the  earlier  year,  only  six  come  forward  in  the  later  period,  the 

only  substantial  receipts  being  from  the  Cotentin  and  Mortain.*    On  th^: 

5th  or  6th  of  December  the  King  took  final  leave  of  Normandy,  cn^s^ing 

from   Barfleur  to  Portsmouth.*      Furious  with   the    barons    for    whoa 

defection  he  blamed  his  losses,  John,   we  are  told,  at  once  demanded 

from  them  a  seventh  of  their  movables,  the  exaction  beinj 

^^^    extended  even  to  monastic  Houses  and  parochial  clergy.     \V( 

are    further   assured    that    in    enforcing   the    King's   demands 

Hubert  Walter  and  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  spared  nobody.' 

But  the  King's  needs  were  felt  lo  be  so  urgent  that  at  a  Grand  Council 
held  at  Oxford  on  the  ind  January  1204  a  scutage  at  the  rate  of  two  maib 
the  knight's  fee  was  again  voted.*  But  in  spite  of  frantic  appeals  for  men 
and  money  addressed  to  all  and  sundry  ^  we  fail  to  trace  the  smallest  forn 
set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  Chiteau  Gaillard. 

In  view  of  John's  subsequent  history  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  relatione 
with  the    Papacy  at    this   time,  as   if  Innocent's   keen  eye    had  already 
delected  a  weakness  that  might  be  turned  lo  profitable  account. 
°^^^      Already  he    had  attempted   to   mediate  between    Philip  and 
John,  his  intervention  being  resisted  by  the  French  as  con- 
ceived   in  John's  interest.*     Hard  on   this  we   find   John  setting  a  faul 
■  Rigord,  57  ;  Le  Breton,  sup.        '  Sept.     Rjgonl,  57 ;  Le  Breton,  78,  aoi,  aoj. 
'  Staplelon,  Rat.  Norm.,  II.  aSg  elc.  ;  503,  etc.         *  VVendover,  III,  173;  Itin. 

*  R.  Wend.  ML  173  ;  caf.  R.  Cogg.  144.  Not  an  entry  of  this  levy  appears  on  the 
Pipe  Rolls. 

*  R.  Wend.  174,  17s,  where  the  rate  is  wrongly  given  as  i\  marks.  On  the  Pipe  Roll. 
4  John,  the  rale  is  two  marks,  with  extra  fines. 

'  See  John's  lelters  to  the  Gascons,  the  Irish  clergy,  the  men  of  Jeraey  and  Guemse;  ; 
Fadera,  89,  90. 

*  July-AugLst  1303  :  Rigord,  57,  and  the  letters  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  otheri, 
Fadera,i^\  Sismondi,  ^rani-;,VL  225, and  Innocent's  letler,  Duchesne, i/u/.,^]nBn»,V.7l2. 
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precedent  by  acquiescing  in  the  Pope's  proposal  to  find  a  maintenance 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Ragusa,  who  could  not  live  al  home,  by  quartering 
hjm  on  the  vacant  See  of  Carhsle.i — The  first  of  those  Papal  '  Provisions  ' 
of  which  we  shall  hear  so  much. 

All  through  the  autumn  and  winter  (1203-1204)  the  blockade  of  Chateau 
Gaillard  had  been  strictly  kept  up.  Thrice  had  de  Lacy  to  save  his 
Blockade  of  ^'""^^^    found    it  necessary   to   expel    non-combatants,  useless 

Cli&uca  mouths  that  he  had  unwisely  admitted  within  his  walls.  Two 
bands  were  allowed  by  the  French  to  pass  through.  At  the 
appearance  of  a  third  and  larger  parly  Philip  ordered  them  to  be  driven 
back  into  the  ditches  between  the  two  lines  of  fortification,  there  to 
support  existence  as  test  they  might.  At  last,  however,  moved  by  a 
personal  sight  of  their  misery  he  allowed  the  survivors  to  escape.*  An 
appeal  to  John  by  the  Constable  was  answered  by  directions  to  hold  out 
as  best  he  might.'  About  the  a2nd  February*  Philip,  weary  of  the 
blockade,  began  an  active  assault,  pushing  a  covered  gallery  up  the  slopes 
of  the  hill  to  the  apex  of  the  triangular  outwork,  the  men  at  the  front 
working  under  cover  of  movable  mantlets  {muscuhs  ductiUs).  Through 
the  covered  gallery  material  was  brought  up  for  filling  the  ditch,  and 
setting  up  a  '  belfry '  or  movable  tower,  to  command  the  besieged  battle- 
ments. A  mine  was  then  driven  in  under  the  foundations  of  the  great 
tower  at  the  apex,  the  undermined  building  being  supported  in  the  mean 
time  by  pit-props.  When  all  was  ready  the  props  were  fired, 
Md^S^?^"'*  a  great  piece  of  the  wall  came  tumbling  down,  "  swelling 
out  .  .  .  suddenly  at  an  instant."*  De  Lacy  then  had 
nothing  for  it  but  to  fire  his  buildings  and  retire  across  a  drawbridge  to 
the  outer  ward  of  the  principal  work,  another  fortress  for  the  French  to 
reduce.  The  labour  of  a  regular  si^e  however  was  saved  them  by  the 
discovery  of  a  weak  spot  in  the  fortifications,  due  to  some  recent  works  of 
King  John.  He  had  built  a  chapel  abutting  on  the  curtain  or  outer  wall,* 
the  vaulted  basement  of  which  was  used  as  a  store-house.  This  lower 
story  had  a  window  looking  through  the  outer  wall.  A  reconnoitring  party 
having  found  that  access  to  this  aperture  could  be  gained  by  a  man 
standing  on  another  man's  shoulders  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  boldly 
made  iheir  way  into  the  underbuilding  and  established  themselves  there. 
An  attempt  to  expel  the  intruders  by  fire  turned  against  the 
taller      besieged;   the  escaladers   got  possession    of  the    drawbridge 

"""^^  leading  to  the  outwork,  and  admitted  their  friends  in  force.' 
The  English  then  had  to  fall  back  on  the  citadel,  or  inner  ward  of  the 

'  Fitdera,  I.  9a     Tb«  letter  ascribed  to  Innocent  III.  od  the  nexl  page  belongs  to 
InDocen)   IV. 
'  Le  Breton,  7S  and  K13-305.     He  appean  to  have  been  present  durii^  the  tiege. 
'  Fadera,  90.       '  Kigord,  57.        '  Le  Breton,  79,  xA,  207  ;  Isaiah  lax.  13. 
'  See  Plan.       '  "  Funibot  abniplii  pontii  vetaatilis  " ;  Le  Breton,  79, 108,  109, 
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fortress,  over  which  again  towered  the  Keep.  But  the  fate  of  a  garrison 
left  to  its  own  resources,  and  too  weak  to  attempt  offensive  operations  can 
only  be  a  question  of  time.  Philip's  engines  succeeded  in  battering  down 
a  piece  of  wall  contiguous  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel,  Richard  apparently 
having  allowed  the  foss  there  to  be  spanned  by  a  solid  bridge  capable  of 

supporting  any  weight.^  A  storming  party  rushing  in  over- 
**^y[^2^*  powered  de  Lacy  and  his  gallant  band,  who  struggled  to  the 

last,  refusing  to  surrender.  But  their  ransom-value  protected 
their  lives ;  and  some  forty  knights,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men-at- 
arms  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  of  war  (6th  March).  Of  knightly  rank 
only  four  had  fallen  during  the  siege.' 

One  month  after  the  loss  of  Ch&teau  Gaillard  John  bestirred  himself  to 
the  extent  of  commissioning  Hubert  Walter,  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and 
Norwich,*  and  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  and  Pembroke  to  treat  for  peace. 
But  Philip  who  now  had  Normandy  lying  at  his  feet  scouted  all  idea 
of  terms,  and  asked  sarcastically  what  had  become  of  Arthur.**  Lent 
and  Easter  fairly  past,  in  May  he  led  a  fresh  host  into  Normandy.  Falaise 
Fnztlier  "^^^isted  for  a  week ;  Domfront  and  Caen  yielded  without  a 
Ftwnch  struggle ;  Bayeux,  Coutances,  Cherbourg,  and  Barfleur  followed 
oonqiioiUL  gyj^  Q^jy  q£  Thouars,  the  latest  husband  of  the  Duchess  Con- 
stance, who  had  been  governing  Brittany  since  Arthur's  capture,*  attacked 
and  burned  Mont-Saint-Michel ;  sacked  Avranches,  and  harried  all  the 
country  up  to  Caen,  where  he  joined  forces  with  Philip.  The  King  sent  him 
back  to  reduce  Pontorson,  and  Mortain ;  while  he  himself  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  East  side  of  Normandy.  By  the  end  of  the  month  only 
Rouen,  Arques,  and  Verneuil  still  held  out*  On  the  ist  June  the  men 
of  Rouen  signed  a  truce  with  Philip,  agreeing  to  surrender  if  not  relieved 
within  thirty  days.     In  answer  to  their  appeals  John  told  them,  as  he  had 

told   de   Lacy,   that   they   must  help  themselves.       On    the 
^Boaaa    ^'♦^^  ^^  June,  Rouen  *  the  unconquered  city,'  without  waiting 

for  the  expiry  of  the  truce,  opened  its  gates,  and  Rolfs  fair 
Duchy,  wrung  three  centuries  before  from  the  weakness  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  again  became  part  of  the  demesne  of  France.^ 

Normandy,  no  doubt,  was  lost  "  without  one  strong  blow  struck  to  save 

'  "  Pons  era!  ex  imo  quo  scandebatur  in  arcem  Exdsus  saxo  quern  sic  diviserat  olim, 
Quando  profundavit  fossas,  Richardus  utrimque." 

*  Le  Breton  79, 209;  Rtgord,  57;  R.  Wend.  III.  180 ;  Deville,  CkAteau  Gaillard,  86-89. 
'  Eustace  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  chancellor  in  the  late  reign  ;  he  was  consecrated  in 

1 198;  Diceto,  II.  159;  John  Gray,  domestic  chaplain  to  King  John,  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Norwich  in  succession  to  John  of  Oxford  in  September  1200;  Id.  169. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  144,  145. 

*  Guy  had  an  infant  daughter  by  Constance  also  named  Constance,  who  was  recognised 
as  the  heir,  Eleanor  being  in  captivity  in  Elngland  ;  Norgate,  II.  424,  and  note. 

*  Rigord,  57  ;  and  Le  Breton  79,  80,  both  under  the  year  1203  ;  R.  Cogg.,  145. 
'  Rigord,  57,  59 ;  R.  Cogg.,  sup. 
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it."    It  has  been  further  suggested  that  "  it  was  lost  needlessly."  ^     The  ties 

between  England  and  Normandy,  of  course,  were  still  strong  ; 

N^tmandy    ^"'   ^'^   \^2lV^   seen    that   even   under   the    fighting    Richard 

Normandy  was  slipping  away.^     The  separation  from  France 

was  too  anomalous  a  state  of  things,  too  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 

the  people  to  last.     The  men  of  double  allegiance  accepting  the  inevitable, 

made  submission   to   Philip   to   save   their   Norman   estates. 

^^°^S^^''    For  the  English  the  loss  of  Normandy  was  pure   gain.     Their 

Kings  "could  no  longer  look  on  Normandy  as  their  natural 

home,    but    found    themselves   obliged   to   live   face   to   face   with  their 

people.  .  .  .  England   began   to   be   ruled    more   distinctly   on   natioual 

principles,  for  English  purposes  and  by  Englishmen."  ^     The   fusion   of 

the  races  at  last  began  to  make  real  progress. 

The  tide  of  French  conquest  did  not  spend  itself  in  Normandy. 
Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  were  already  won,  all  but  Chinon  and 
^^  Loches,  held,  the  former  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  ;  and  the  latter 
^nraine  by  Gerard  of  Athys."*  In  Poitou  John's  Seneschal,  Robert  of 
gone.  Turnham,  with  the  help  of  the  Gascon  Savary  of  Maul^on, 
strove  to  hold  his  ground  against  William  des  Roches  and  the  Lusignans. 
Savary  on  being  liberated  by  John  had  joined  him  heart  and  soul.  In 
August,  however,  Philip  mustered  his  forces  for  a  third  campaign.  On 
the  loth  of  the  month  Poitiers  surrendered ;  the  Poitevin  barons  then, 
with  few  exceptions,  came  forward  to  tender  their  allegiance 
onMuitidne  ^^  ^^^  close  of  the  autumn  Niort,  Thouars,  and  La  Rochelle 
were  the  only  places  remaining  to  John  in  Poitou.  Further 
South  the  Count  of  Angouleme  was  kept  in  tow  by  the  family  connexion  ; 
while  beyond  the  Dordogne  the  wine-trade  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  instincts 
of  the  Gascon  lords  declared  in  favour  of  English  suzerainty.®  Balance 
of  power  was  pre-eminently  a  feudal  doctrine.  The  younger  Bertran  de 
Born  laments  the  days  of  King  Richard  whom  his  father  had  persistently 
attacked.® 

Queen  Eleanor  had  not  lived  to  witness  the  loss  of  her  inheritance. 

'  Bishop  Stubbs,  W.  Coventry,  II.  xxxv. 

^  According  to  the  writer  of  the  Mareschal^  II.  89,  John  lost  the  hearts  of  the  Normans 
through  the  licence  of  his  mercenaries  under  Lupecaire  or  *■  Lx>vrekaire,*  as  he  give<( 
the  name.     '  Bishop  Stubbs,  sup.^  xxxvii. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  146.  Mr.  Round  in  his  Calendar  identifies  Athie  or  Athys  with  the 
present  Authie  in  Calvados. 

*  Rigord  59  ;  Le  Breton,  Philipp.  214-217  ;  R.  Cogg.,  146, 147  ;  Wendover,  HI.  181  ; 
Norgate,  II.  426;'Chron.  Saint- Aubin. 

*  See  the  passage  given  by  Pauli,  I.  316,  from  Raynouard,  Choix,  IV.  201. 

'*  Por  que  tota  Guiana  plaing 
Lo  rei  Richard,  q'en  deflfenden 
En  mes  mant  aur  et  mant  argen ; 
Mas  acest  {this  one^  i.e.  John)  no  m'par  n'aia  soing.'* 
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She  passed  away  »l  Poitierx  on  the  isl  April,' lieing   about  8s  yean  o 

-^  .    a   most  wonderful    woman.       A    beauty    in    her   youth,  i 

QoMK      throughout  life  a  keen  politician,*  ^hc  had  "oullived'^otb  I 

^^*'''     huslarwlB,  most  of  her  children,  and  se^-eral    grandchikh 

Fifty  years  had  elapsed  since  her  "  political  meddling  "  had  troubled  \ 

mighty  hosts  of  the  Second  Crusade  ;  while  only  four  je 

before  hc(  death  she  had  journeyed  to  Castile  to  establist 
granddaughter  in  mnrringe.  In  her  long  career  sixteen  years  of  capW 
"  appear  but  an  episode."  * 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  autumn  Philip,  to  slrengthen  his  positii 

had  effectL-d  an  alliance,  exprtssty  aimed  at  England,    with   Henry  Dt 

of  Louvain,  and  his  brother- in-law  Reginald  of  Boulogne.*      RumouH 

impending  invasion    became    rife   in    England.*      John  U 

f^SSim.    B<]vantageof  the  panic  to  raise  an  arm;  for  the  recovery  of 

lost  possessions.     On  the  3rd  April   1205    writs   w«e  issi 

requiring  the  miliury  tenants  to  provide  forces  for  the  defence  of 

realm  on  the  footing  of  one  fully  equipped  man-at-arms  be 

^!^*J^     provided  by  every  ten  knights'  fees,  the  men   sent  om 

receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  ts,  a  day,  double  the  usual  anm 

The  men  were  directed  to  be  in  London  three  weeks    after  Easter, 

await  orders,  again, 'for  the  defence  of  the  realm.'     Further  provisi 

called  for  mass  levies  in  case  of  the  actual  landing  of  foreigners.    " 

writs  refer  to  the  previous  consent  of  the  Magnates ;  we   must  therel 

suppose    that   they    had    been    summoned    to   some    Grand    Coundl 

which  no  record  seems  to  have   been  preserved.*     We  next  hear  irf 

actual  Grand  Council    held  at  Northampton,  after   Easter,^  presunu 

aisi-aslh  May,  when  the  King  was  at  Northampton,"     Some  modificat 

'  Ann.  Wavetlef ;  R.  O^.,  144.  Hei  death  was  known  id  tlngland  oq 
15th  April,  when  John  issued  an  Act  of  Once  to  all  criminals  in  prison  for  the  gou 
her  soul.  JJ.  90.  Her  death  at  Poiliers  is  recorded  by  ihe  Angers  chronicle  of  Sa 
Aubin,  Ihe  year  being  umitlcd,  but  the  concunenl  events  showing  it  to  be  1104. 
death  al  Beiulieu  Abbey  (barely  founded  yet)  given  by  Mallhew  Paris  in  his  Hist.  At 
II.  103,  seems  due  to  a  careless  copying  of  the  original  enlry  in  the  Chron.  Moj.,  II.  j 
where  n  reference  to  ihe  founding  of  the  abbey  follows  the  notice  of  Eleanor's  death. 

'  "  Admiiabilis  domina  pulchriludinis  et  astucise,"  M.  Paris,  H.  A.  II.  102, 

*  See  Bishop  Stubbs'  sketch,  W.  Cov.,  II.  xiix,,  where  he  holds  thai  the  imputiti 
on  ber  conjugal  fidelity  in  Palestine  really  grew  out  of  ber  divorce,  which,  as  we  h 
seen  wis  in  fact  a  separation  by  consenl.  "  The  divorce  was  the  origin  not  Ihe  resol 
Ihe  accusations." 

'  Reginald  was  married,  as  her  fonrth  husband,  (o  Ida  eldett  daughter  of  Maithe> 
Boulogne  by  Mary  daughter  of  King  Stephen  ;  Ihe  Duke  was  married  (o  hci  b 
Matilda.     See  Hoveden,  II.  131 ;  Ben.  P,  I.  269,  and  nates. 

•  R.  Ctfig..  148. 

■  FatUra,  l.  92.     For  remarks  on  the  writ  see  Se/tet  Charttn,  *;», 
'  R.  Cc^.,  t5z. 
'  Jlimrary. 
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of  the  plans  may  have  been  agreed  to,  as  from  Northampton  the  King 

went  to  Porchester  (there  31st   May)  to  muster  a  considerable  army;' 

j^^^j^      with   shipping  collected  for  transport  abroad.     But  the  pro- 

aliroMl      posal  to  take  the  forces  over-sea  met  with  strenuous  opposition 

"■'■'**•  from  the  Barons,  Hubert  Waller  and  William  Marshal  Ijeing 
put  forward  as  spokesmen.'  Their  remonstrances  are  represented  as 
based  on  the  risky  and  impracticable  character  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  one 
is  inclined  to  surmise  that  the  constitutional  objection  that  the  force  had 
been  granted  for  home  defence  may  have  come  into  play  also.  A  less 
pleasing  suggestion  is  this,  that  William  Marshal  may  not  have  been  the 
only  English  baron  who,  to  save  his  estates  in  Normandy,  had  become 
Philip's  '  man.''  After  a  long  struggle,  the  actual  shipment  of  stores  and 
munitions  having  begun,*  John  was  forced  to  give  way:  but  as  a  com- 

promise  he  was  allowed  to  send  detachments,  under  a  natural 

^^^^^  son  Geoffrey,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  for  the  relief  of 
La  Rochelle  Then  a  fresh  wrangle  ensued  over  the  King's 
proposal  that  the  men  allowed  to  go  home  should  find  the  pay  for  the 
men  going  out.  The  discontent  at  the  trouble  and  expense  already 
incurred  for  nothing  was  great  and  general  ;  but  the  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints were  the  unfortunate  seamen  who,  after  being  summoned  from  far 
and  near,  were  dismissed  without  compensation.^ 

Mortified  and  depressed  John  left  the  coast  for  Winchester  on  the 
nth  June,  returning  in  a  whimsical  manner  next  day ;  when,  as  if  to  put 
his  subjects  to  shame,  he  embarked,  and  put  out  to  sea  to  beat  about  the 
coast  for  three  days,  and  then  returned  to  land  at  Studland  on  the 
Dorsetshire  coast'  But  for  want  of  succour  by  the  end  of  the  month 
Loches  and  Chinon  had  been  stormed,  and  Robert  of  Turnham  and 
Hubert  de  Burgh  were  prisoners  in  Philip's  hands. ^ 

'  "  Cum  m&iimo  et  nobili  exercitu  "  ;  "  nuDquam  copiodor  exetdtus"  ;  R,  Cogg., 
152,  154. 

*  K.  Cogg.,  iM/.  "  Prohibente  liln  Gutuarieiui  uchiepiscopo  el  nmltis  atiU"; 
Wend.  111.  iSz.  "  Coniilio  Hubeni  et  magrutum  Angliae  complurimorum "  ;  Ann. 
Wflvericy  ;  so  loo  Adq.  Margan. 

'  bee  the  Marischal,  II.  loj-i  14,  where  Marshal's  objection  to  serve  in  Poilou  is  based 
purely  and  limply  on  the  fact  that  he  had  done  homage  to  Phihp.  Johu  in  return  took 
the  Earl's  eldest  son  as  hostage. 

*  K.  Cogg.  John  paid  visits  to  Puitsmouth,  doubtless  superintendiiig  tbe  shipment, 
Jane5(h-9tb  ;  llin. 

'  K.Cogg.,  ISJ-I54- 

'  Jii. ;  K.  Wend.  ny).  I3th-i5th  June ;  Jlin. 

'  Cogg.,  152,  154;  Wendover,  luf.  Rigord,  S9 ;  Chron.  Saiol-Aubin.  53,  54,  the 
number  a(  the  year  being  again  omitted  ;  Le  Breton,  ix/.  During  Turnham's  captivity 
Savaiy  of  Maul^n  was  appointed  Seneschal  of  Poitou.     Rot.  PaL,  I.  49. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Deitli  of  Archtitihop  Habcrl  W»li«— Struggle  ont  the  apptniUTneal  of  a  successot— 
Engbcd  laid  nndei  loleriict  lad  the  iung  excommuokKled 

ON  Ihe  13th  July  (12051  Archbishop  Hubert  Walter,  the  able  adraini- 
gtzaiot  and  diplomatist,  the  faithful  Prime  Minister,   passed  awzt 
^^_^^  _^     at  his  manor  of  Teynham,  in  KcrjL'     He  is  described  as  i 
)  man  of  fine  presence,  pure  life,  and  general  capacity,  but  not 
an  oralor.'     His  career  exhibits  hiiD  as  a  shrewd,  tactful  man 
of  business;  one  who  sought  the  interests  of  his  countrj-,  not    ( 
those  nf  his  mere  ordfr:   whatever  his  hand  found  to   do  it  did    | 
thorouyhl).      £itn   ilit   great   Glanville    by    whom    he    was    ' 
brought   up    bowed    to   his  judgment      In    Palestine   his    military    pet-    I 
formances   excited    Richard's  admiration.      His  ability    as  a    I 
'  ruler  was  shown  most  conspicuously  in  the  prompt  reduction    < 
of  England    to   order    after   Richard's   capture.     When   the   Archbishop 
landed  the  whole  country  was  in  a  turmoil ;  at  his  appearance  everything 
fell  into  place  again.     \Vith  Richard  his  relations  had  been  most  cordial, 
and  his  influence  unbounded. 

John  at  his  accession  appointed  him  Chancellor ;  but  the  King's  wilfu^ 
nesB  chafed  at  any  controlling  influence;  and  a  man  of  Hubert's 
standing  and  character  could  not  fail  to  exercise  influence. 
4  When  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  John  did  tjol 
attempt  to  conceal  his  sense  of  relief.*  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
Hubert's  administration  has  left  more  enduring  marks  on  our  institutions 
than  is  commonly  understood.  To  him  we  would  ascribe  the  legal 
measures  of  Richard's  time,  such  as  the  regulations  for  empanelling  of 
grand  juries,  and  the  institution  of  Coronets  and  Conservators  of  the  Peace  : 
to  him  also  credit  must  surely  be  given  for  the  great  series  of  Chancery 

'  GeiVBse,  II.  413  (Jc/.  Pan//.)  ;  R.  Cogg,  165  i  Wendover,  III.  t83, 

'  Gervase,  lu/i.,  406  ;  "  Non  eloquio  pollens," 

*  Wendover,  183.  Paris;  in  his  //iit.  Angi.,  II.  104,  iiiakM  John  gxcMid  :  "  None 
primum  mm  rex  Anglic"  Fot  a  passing  jar  between  John  and  Hubert,  see  Gomue, 
nf.  410. 
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Records  that  sprang  into  existence  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal.  The 
Charter  Rolls,  Patent  Rolls,  Close  Rolls,  and  others  were  all  started 
during  that  period.  Like  Becket  Hubert  kept  an  almost  regal  household  ; 
and  like  him  was  taxed  with  being  jealous  of  power  and  emolument.^ 
More  successful  in  litigation  than  his  predecessor  he  recovered  for 
Canterbury  Rochester  Castle,  the  de  Ros  and  de  Clare  fiefs,  and  other 
possessions,^  for  which  Becket  had  struggled,  and  struggled  in  vain. 
We  have  noticed  the  Synod  held  by  Hubert  at  York  in  1195  (above  343). 
Another  set  of  very  instructive  canons  were  passed  by  him  at  Westminster 
in  September,  1200.^  But  essentially  a  statesman  he  was  deficient  in 
scholarship  and  theological  learning.*  On  the  day  after  his  death  he  was 
laid  in  his  tomb  at  Canterbury.* 

At  successive  vacancies  in  the  Primacy  we  have  seen  the  Canterbury 

monks   striving   10  give  substantial    effect    to    the    form    of 

Iraxy  Monka  canonical    election    introduced   by   William   the   Conqueror.* 

■^^J     The  utmost  concession  that  they  had  ever  obtained  was  that 

of  taking  their  choice  among  names  laid  before  them  by  the 
King.  In  no  case  had  they  carried  a  man  of  their  own  against  the  Royal 
will.  In  1 1 73,  no  doubt,  they  had  induced  Henry  II.  to  accept  Prior 
Richard,  a  man  not  originally  suggested  by  him:  in  1191  at  a  meeting 
held  before  the  day  of  election  named  in  the  King's  writ  they  had  chosen 
Reginald  Bishop  of  Bath,  again  a  man  not  proposed  by  the  King.  But 
the  election  came  to  nothing,  as  Reginald  died  within  a  few  days,  and  before 
consecration.  On  the  present  occasion  the  monks  went  greater  lengths 
than  ever  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  royal  prerogative.  A  section  of 
them,  without  waiting  for  any  writ  at  all,  held  a  secret  meeting,  and 
agreed  upon  a  list  with  the  names  of  three  men,  namely  the  Prior,  the 
Sub-prior,  and  the  Precentor,  pledging  themselves  to  accept  the  man  who 
should  eventually  obtain  most  votes  in  full  assembly.  Two  days  after 
Hubert's  death  John  hastened  to  Canterbury  to  look  after  the  late 
Primate's  effects.'  The  proceedings  of  the  monks  transpiring  the  suffragan 
bishops  of  the  Province,  who  had  usually  concurred  in  the  *  election  '  of 
archbishops,  came  forward  to  assert  their  position.  They  appealed  to 
Rome  against  the  action  of  the  monks;  the  latter,  of  course  entering  a 

'  R.  Cogg.  160.       '  Gervase,  sup,  411.      '  Diceto,  II.  169. 

*  For  a  survey  of  his  career  see  Gervase,  II.  406-414  ;  and  Bishop  Stubbs,  Memorials 
of  Richard^  II.  cxiv.-cxvii 

*  Gervase,  413. 

'  Dr.  Lingard,  II.  155,  mbrepresents  the  legal  state  of  the  case  by  asserting  that  the 
kings  at  their  coronation  promised  '*  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  Church,  among 
which  was  numbered  the  right  claimed  by  the  chapters  of  choosing  their  prelates.'*  The 
coronation  oath  contained  no  such  promise :  the  king  only  swore  to  hold  Church  and 
people  in  good  peace.  The  supposed  promise  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  Church 
was  an  in\  ention  of  the  monastic  writers. 

'  15th  July  ;  itinerary. 
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Cciunier->ippea1  against  the  bishops,  and  claiming  the  sole  right  of  electi 
for  themselves.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  said  that  ihey  w 
inducer]  to  agree  to  withdraw  their  appeal,  and  to  hold  an  election 
concert  with  the  bishops.'  Nevertheless  in  violation  of  liiis  pledge,  if 
really  was  given,  they  went  on  to  hold  a  private  election  of  their  o» 
when   the    majority   of  votes    fell   to    the  Sub-prior    Reginald.      He    n 

immediately  sent  off  to  Rome  in  quest  of  confirmaticm,  wi 
^^^    strict  injunctions  as  to  secrecy.    But  the  man's  vanity  prov 

too  much  for  his  prudence,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  t 
Channel  he  ^ave  himself  out  as  the  Elect  of  Canterbury,  exhibiting  1 
credentials.*  With  respect  to  the  participation  of  the  bishops  it  won 
seem  that  in  strictness  they  had  no  right  to  any.  Nothing  of  the  sort 
heard  of  in  connexion  with  '  elections  '  at  York,  The  intervention  of  t 
suffragans  at  Canterbury  is  first  heard  of  in  connexion  with  the  appoii 
ment  of  William  of  Corbeil  in  iiii,  having  been,  as  we  believe,  introduc 
by  Henry  1.  as  a  useful  counterpoise  to  the  action  of  the  monies,  as  inde 
it  proved  to  be.'  But  without  doubt  an  assent  on  their  part  had  becoi 
usual.  Meanwhile  the  monks,  or  some  of  them,  becoming  alarmed  at  t 
possible  consequences  of  their  action,  offered  to  drop  Reginald,  and  he 

a  fresh  election.  John  gave  a  willing  assent,  lecotnmendi 
^^^^"     to    their   notice   John  Gray,    Bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  I 

confidential  agents.  On  the  loth  December  the  King  cat 
to  Canterbury,  and  on  the  next  day,  being  a  Sunday,  the  monks  in  1 
presence  elected  Gray.  John  put  him  in  possession  of  the  temporalitii 
also  writing  at  once  to  Innocent  to  notify  the  '  election,"  This  step  w 
followed  up  by  the  despatch  on  the  2oth  December  of  an  embassy,  th 

included  six  monks  from  Canterbury,  charged  to  support  t 
^'SSi"  *^«"*^  °^  ^^^  Bishop  of  Norwich.'     Confirmation  by  the  Po 

was  of  course  usual  and  necessary,  as  he  alone  could  coni 
the  Pallium,  the  seal  of  an  archbishop's  investiture.  But  it  is  clear  \\ 
both  the  bishops  in  disputing  the  validity  of  a  canonical  election  on  i 
mere  ground  thai  it  had  been  held  without  their  concurrence  ;  and  t 
King  in  contending  for  an  election  held  in  derogation  of  a  prior  electic 
and  in  his  actual  presence,  would  have  considerable  difficulties  to  contei 
with  at  Rome. 

'  So  Peter  of  Englesham,  the  Bishops'  agent,  informed  ihe  Pope. 

'  See  Innotenl's  account  of  the  statements  laid  liefoie  him,  Epp.  VIH.  l6l,  and  ag 
IX.  34.     For  the  current  popular  account  see  Wendover,  III.  183,  1S4. 

*  Dr.  Liogaid  inverts  the  relation  of  the  t>ishops  to  the  kiog.  "the  king  always  ci 
federated  with  the  bishops."    In  fact,  the  bishops  aJways  supported  the  king's  nomiue« 

'  Wendover,  III.  1S4, 185  ; //iwrBri';  aodespedallyjohn'sletterdated  itthDcceml 
1105;  Kot.  Pat.,  I.  56.  The  King  alleged  that  before  the  election  both  parties  t 
renounced  their  appeals  in  his  presence.  This  suteinent  was  repeated  to  the  Pope  by  1 
Aicbdeacon  of  Richmond,  one  of  John's  envoys,      '  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  57. 
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John  was  not  so  engrossed  with  the  Canterbury  question  as  to  forget 
.    bis   lost  dominions.      Thouars,   Niorl,  and   La  Kochelle   were   still    his, 
_  The  Viscount    Amaury   was   calling  for   lielp.      Al  Thouats, 

n  the  North  of  Poitou,  he  found  himself  in  a  very   isolated 
position.     He  had  been  working  with  his  brother  Guy,  Regent 
of  Brittany  on  behalf  of  his,  Guy's  infant  daughter  Constance,  to  bring  him 
.    round  to  John's  side.'     Philip  met  his  manoeuvres  by  capturing  and  de- 
molishing Guy's  castle  of  Brissac  on  the  Loire,  from  thence  paying  visits 
to  Angers  and  Nantes,  anJ  making  all  safe  in  those  quarters.*     Meanwhile 
John,    having,   as   we    may   suppose,    come    to    terms   with    I  lis   English 
barons,  was  mtistering  in   considerable  force    at  Portsmouth 
jf2^;^{3ist-i3rdMay,  1206).     On  the  ist  June  he  was  at  Yarmouth 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  preparing  to  sail ;  on  the  8th  he  signs  at 
La  Rochelle.* 

In  Aquitaine  we  hear  that  John  received  a  hearty  welcome;  that  the 
natives  flocked  to  his  standard  ;  and  that  with  their  help  he  subdued  '  no 
inconsiderable  tract  of  territory.'*     He  remained  no  doubt  on  Gaulish 
soil  for  full  six  months,  moving  about  without  encountering  direct  oppo- 
sition.    But  his  itinerary  shows  that  for  the  first  three  months  at  any  rate 
his  peregrinations  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  line  drawn  from  La 
Rochelle  to  Niort,  and  from  thence  Southwards  to  La  Rfole  on  the  Garonne. 
The  great  achievement  of  this  period  was  the   reduction  of 
''^^J**  Bourg  on  the  Gironde,  which  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  Philip's  partisans.     The  place  was  carried  by  storm  on  the 
I  St  August  after  fifteen  days  of  bombardment.' 

Philip  on  hearing  of  John's  landing  had  hastened  to  Poitou,  where  he 

set  Chinon,  Poitiers,  and  Mirebeau  in  order.     Having  made  bis  Marches 

safe  in  that  quarter  he  went  back  to  'France.'*     The  coast  being  thus 

clear  John  advanced  to  the  Loire,  marching  on  Nantes  by  way 

^^^j^    of  Montmorillon  and  Clisson.     But  Nantes  was  not  prepared 

to  receive  the  King ;  so  he  turned  up  the  river  to  Chalonne, 

then,  crossing  by  a  ford  he  fell  on  Angers  on  the  6th  September,  sackmg 

the  town,  and  plundering  even  the  churches.     At  Angers  he  remained, 

pushing  raids  into  Anjou  and  Brittany,  till  the  aist  September,  when  he 

fell  back  on  Thouars,  Philip  being  then  reported  as  coming  to  the  rescue.' 

'  Kigord  6a;  Le  llrcton;  Sismondi  trtout,  VI.  140. 

'  May  ;  Chion.  S»inl-Aubin. 

'  K.  Wendovet,  III.  186,  187;  llinerary. 

'  "  Partem  aibi  non  modicam  leirx  illiua  snbjugavit,"  Wend.  tup.  ^o  too  the  Angevin 
Chron.  of  Saini-Aubin. 

'  5u  the  Chioa.  Saint-Aubin,  conecting  Wendover,  lufi.,  who  gives  the  pUce  taken 
ai  Montauban.  John  wat  never  near  Montauban  ;  while  the  iliit.  shows  him  at  Buurg 
iTtb  Julj-Sth  August.        *  Kigoid,  60. 

'  Chron.  Saint-Aubin ;  Jlim.    John  wa*  at  Tbouan  by  the  Jid  October. 


Philip  ftdloved  bin  hi  TbonsB,  tJuiug  iMide.     Bin  no  bBttlc  cave  A 
Od   tfae  UMttmy,  n^otHtiafB  mek   oficnod.  tbnmgb  w-hich,  («   Qk  }d 
_  Ocuba.  »    mm  te   »&  vein  from    the    ijib    wu   »w*i 

^^^^^^  £acfa  ILnip  wouid  retMn  tbc  allreiatify  erf  the  luox  wbo  U: 
■e±ittlhr  nded  wicb  fahs  tn  tiir  n;  bu  no  lif^  to  uir  bm!! 
or  aUepancc  Monb  of  die  Ljhk  wduM  be  tocnpoaed  in  John.' 

John  Temmail  to  L^  Kocikdte  to  ^KfMl  the  autumn  at  iIk:  aea-sidc  Is 
DecnnbeT  be  wled  u<  F-THihwd.  Indng  fyncndr  u  Warehsm,  as  dd  lat 
ijtfa  \:A  ihe  mattfi)  *  he  BigiM  at  Beer-JtegH.  a  ic  iiui»  inland. 

Id   dealing  iriiii  ilic  douUc  f^f^**  at  CafOerbtay  ti^   Pope  gait  i 
deCMDii   thai   mighi    well  have  hem  antJc^Mted.      Tt)e   jigems  of  hob 
paities  havaq;  bid  Ifaar  caia  bdoK  btn   he   writes  to  ih 
*~2*^   ntook^  DO  tbe  joth  llavcb  i9o6  Wfxoiriii^  tbon  tndigitiiidT 
iof  ttM»'  vfiitatimi  is  sobimiting  lo  baU  a  s(?cand  dectA 
and  vesttonDg  to  a^AsSt:  wcih  a  mancr  under  the  considecuian  tl  itt 
Holy  See.     Widi.  tei^KCt  to  Graf's  ei«tion  he  quashes  that  sonuainit. 
as  having   bwo  nade  aftej  a^qxal.  and   under  undue    infiuence.     W':^ 
lespea  to  tfae  efactiaa  of  tfae  Sobivior  he  expresses  bimseif  as  being  \A 
in  doubt  by  tiie  cinfliaiQg  aatecnoiis  tini  be  had  rect^ived-      Bui 
pretty   dear  that   be  had   made  op  bis  mind  as  to  how    he 
because,   vhi>c  orderine  the  ittsbop  of  Rochester  and  the   Abbot 
AuguMine'E  to  take  eridence  at  to  ilie  past  proceedings  at  Cantta-bury.  bt 
directs  tbe  Uonkv  tbe  Biibops,  and  the  King  to  send  del^ales  to  Rome  | 
bj   tbe    ist    Octulica-,   «-iib   all    neeessary   powers   for    holding    a   vaii^  I 
canonical  election.*     In  requiring  all  parties  to  send  representatives  ih;  1 
Pope  was    preparing   for  a    bold    strolce.   for  which    proba'ih  1 
^l^J^   nobody  was    prepared.     The   Papacy  has  seldom    mis.sed  in  \ 
opportunity  of  pushing  an  advantage,  an'j   Innocent   was  net  \ 
the  man  to  be  ia^ne.  to  that  tradition.     On  the  26th   M.dy  John   in  ant^wn   j 
^^    __^_  to  the  Pope's  Idler  of  the  30th   March  accredited  Thomas  of   j 

Erdin^ton   and    .Anfitid  of  Dene,  as   his   representa lives,   Iml 
without  any  spec ul  powers:  al  ihe  same  time  he  begs   His    Holiness  10    | 
respect  the  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  bim&cll  and  his  aiiCE»(ors  m  the  maner 
of  appointments  to  Canterbury  and  other  cathedral  churches.*      But  aloi^ 

'  "  Ita  tameii  quod  .  .  .  ultis  Ligenm  ■  .  .  Don  rcnunebit  aohU  (sc  Juhuuii) 
terra,  homo,  rel  impriiiiu  per  haoc  Imgun  "  ;  Fadera  I.  95  ;  Kigord,  atp. 

'  /fin.  Weodover  gives  the  Uodiiig  u  on  Ibe  lllh  l>ecanbei  at  Porlsnioath,  the 
place  being  cleu-ly  wrong 

'  See  llie  Pope'i  letten  to  Ihe  vsrioiu  paitie* ;  t.ff.  IX.  34,  35,  36,  37  ;  Bisbop 
Slubbe,  W,  Cov.  II.  li. 

'  "  Deitinunua  ad  pedes  Mnctilalii  vestrx  latom  presenlium,  n^aoles  qiutean! 
dlgnlutes  niHlru  quu  not  el  pairei  Doilri  habnimiu  super  provisionibns  lam  ecclesic 
Csuluarjeniiaquim  aliBnim  otbedralium  sedium  iategrai  el  illzsu  coiuemre  vclitis,el 
eccloiiiE  Angllcana:  el  Regno  in  orctu  positii  patenw  provisiane  providere  " ;  Rot.  I^t. 
I.  61 1  Lltmud.  I 


Bui  it  6  r 
.„ld.a^ 

Jt    of  M.    I 
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with  ihdr  credentials  John  gave  his  agents  letters  of  credit  for  large  sums 
of  money  to  be  used  in  bribing  the  Papal  officials.'  But  that  would  not 
be  an  out  of  the  way  proceeding.  As  a  bit  of  "  secret  history  "  Matthew 
Paris  tells  us  that  John  assured  the  Canterbury  delegation  that  he  would 
accept  any  man  elected  by  them,  at  the  same  time  binding  them  by  an 
oath  to  elect  no  man  but  Gray.*  With  respect  to  this  allegation,  on  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  which  our  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
must  largely  depend,  it  must  be  said  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  borne 
out  by  any  documentary  evidence,  certainly  not  by  John's  letter  of  the 
a6th  May ;  and  that  Paris  himself  in  his  later  work  modifies  his  statement, 
simply  representing  the  King  as  charging  the  monks  to  consent  to  no 
election  but  that  of  Gray," 

Innocent's  decisions  were  not  published  till  the  20th  December,  The 
appointment  of  Gray  had  already  been  disposed  of.  There  remained  how- 
Ttoe  Pom*!  ^^^^  ^*°  questions,  one  Ijetween  the  convent  and  the  suffragans 
as  to  the  right  of  election ;  the  other  between  the  Prior  and  the 
Sub-prior,  both  of  whom  claimed  to  have  been  elected.  Deal- 
ing first  with  the  broad  question  of  the  right  of  election  he  declared,  no  doubt 
rightly  on  strict  canonical  grounds,  that  it  appertained  to  the  monks,  and 
to  the  monks  alone  ;  and  he  forbade  the  bishops  ever  again  to  interfere.* 
With  respect  to  the  election  of  the  Sub  prior  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
condemn  it  for  irregularity,  secrecy,  and  haste.  The  ground  having  been 
so  far  cleared,  on  the  21st  December  Innocent  was  able  to  announce  that 
^  „  .  the  monks  at  Rome  had  held  an  election,  and  had  chosen  a 
Lufftcn  man  suggested  by  himself,  a  personal  friend,  a  man  of  the 
AwiMri^ni.  h'gfiest  character  and  attainments,  Stephen  of  Langton 
tJardinal  Priest  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  "an  Englishman  and 
a  scholar,  not  a  monk,  but  also  no  courtier."* 

We  may  take  it  that  all  these  matters  had  not  been  settled  in  a  day. 

The  Pope  admitted  in  his  letters  that  considerable  efforts  had  been  made 

at  Rome  by  the  supporters  of  the  rival  claims  of  Reginald  and  Gray  ;  and 

that  the  election  of  Langton  was  not  obtained  without  difficulty.*    Then  it 

appears  that  the  monks  when  first  sounded  on  the  subject  had  protested 

that   the   Royal   assent,  and  the  concurrence   of  the  whole 

^2J^     convent,  were  necessary ;  but  that  they  had  been  silenced  by 

the  ready  assertion    that   their  powers  were  quite  sufficient ; 

and  that  no  assent  was  needed  for  an  election  held  at  the  Holy  See.' 

'  Erdinglon  snd  Dene  had  lelten  of  credit  for  3000  marks,  of  which  they  »pent  200ft 

nurki  before  they  returned  ;  Rot  Pat.  I.  65  ;  Bishop  Stubbs,  W.  Co*.,  II.  li.,  liii. 

'  Chron.  Maj.,  II.  514. 

*  See  Hisi.  Angt.,  II.  Ill,  where  he  omiw  the  icordiof  the  earlier  work,  "oiquem- 
cunque  eligeieDl  ipse  accepiuel."     1  csnnol  tee  why  John  should  giie  such  a  pledge. 

*  Epp.,  IX.  aos;  Wendover,  III.  18S. 

>  Biihop  Stnbbs,  W.  Cov.,  II.  lii,i  Innocent,  Efp.,  IX.  106,  107,  2it.l  December. 

*  "Po9lmiiltwde1ibenuk>oes,'£;>^.,  206.    '  Wendover,  III.  212-214- 
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Then  the  King's  ;ig<;nls  utterly  refused  to  give  the  Royal  assent,  h^vina 
douWless  no  auih.jrity  lo  agree  to  any  election  except  tliat  of  Gray 
Innocent  therefor^,  who  wished  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  strict  legaliij. 
had  to  write  to  J  olin  for  his  assent,  explaining  however  that  it  was  n»t 
necessary.' 

John,  of  course,  had  every  justification  for  refusing.  He  had  been 
palpably  tricked  out  of  his  rights.  It  is  impossible  to  supprase  that  eitlier 
the  powers  given  by  him,  or  those  given  by  the  Canterbury  convent  had 
been  conferred  in  contemplation  of  an  absolutely  fresh  election  at  Rome, 
a  proceeding  of  wliich  nobody  could  have  dreamed.  The  Pope  h:id 
applied  the  letter  of  their  instructions  lo  a  purpose  never  intended.  In 
fact  we  shall  find  him  complaining  th.tt  the  King  had  not  given  his  agents 
'  sufficient '  powers  ;  i.e.,  powers  lo  commit  him  to  anything  that  the  \'o\y: 
might  please  to  do.  I'he  right  thing  would  have  been  to  direct  the  hold- 
ing of  a  fresh  election  in  England.  That  of  course  would  have  meant  the 
promotion  of  John  Gray,  and  to  that  Innocent  was  utterly  opposed. 
John  however  again  showed  his  knack  of  putting  himself  in  the  wrong. 
He  used  rough  language.     Instead  of  confining  himself  to  protests  against 

\the  plain  invasion  of  his  prerogatives  he  ventured  to  take  exception  to 
Stephen  Langton,  as  an  obscure  individual  of  whom  he  had 
■<^2^^3|^*  never  heard.  He  insisted  on  the  promotion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  failing  that  threatened  to  cut  offal!  intercourse 
between  England  and  Rome.'  It  would  seem  that  the  King's  agents 
insisted  that  no  proper  request  for  his  consent  had  ever  reached  their 
Diaster,  and  that  they  begged  Innocent  to  suspend  further  action  till 
suitable  application  had  been  made.  Innocent  ii)  his  answer,  after  rebuk- 
ing John  for  the  tone  of  his  language,  vindicates  L^ngton's  position  ;  he 
had  attained  to  the  Doctorate  in  the  University  o(  Paris  both  in  Arts  and 
Theology :  he  was  a  Prebendary  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  St.  Peter's 
York;  John  had  written  thrice  to  him  since  his  promotion  to  the 
Cardinalate,  regretting  that  he  could  not  have  his  services  in  England, 
As  for  applications  to  the  King  for  his  assent  he  had  evaded  receiving 
them.  Monks  sent  with  letters  to  him  had  been  arrested  at  Dover  :  but 
no  assent  of  his  was  really  needed,  and  no  further  steps  to  gain  his 
concurrence  would  be  taken.  He,  Innocent,  would  not  swerve  from  his 
purpose;  and  he  uiges  the  King  to  render  him  due  honour,  'and  so  earn 
more  fully  God's  goodwill  and  the  Pope's,' '  lest  worse  should  befall  him.* 

'  Epf.,  IX.  206)  Wend.  luf.  Iniiocelil  suggests  that  John  should  say  that  be  had 
aMcated  from  the  lirst  (!)    H.  c.  104J  (Mjgne;. 

"  See  the  summary  of  the  letter  given  by  Wendover,  III.  315,  il6,  with  tbe  fiutber 
points  lellected  in  the  Pope's  answer,  M,  316-119.  k.rdingtoa  and  Dene  who  look 
John's  letter  uui  received  Iheir  cieiienliiLlE  on  the  20th  February,  1207,  with  lelleis  of 
credit  for  3000  marks,  and  a  char,jc  not  <o  spend  them  unless  sure  of  the  result  ;  Rot. 
Pal.,  i.  69.     3tul)bs.        '  '-  Ut  tjiuLiam  divioam  et  nostiam  ubeiius  meiearis." 

'  Wendover,  216-218.    The  letter  is  not  known  (rom  any  other  source  i  Luard. 


oflangton. 
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Innocent  was  as  good  as  his  word.     On  the  iT-h  June,  being  then  at 

Viterbo,  he  consecrated  Langton.'    John  was  furious.    Cursing  the  monks 

as    the    authors   of    all    the   annoy:ince,    on    the    nth    July 

ordered    Fnlk   Cantilupe    and     Reginald    of    Cornhill   to 

ze  ail  their  property,*      Three  days  later   the   monks  left 

Canterbury  in  a  body,  lo  find  a  refuge  at  St.  Onier,  in  the 

th»  mnnjiT*  great   monastery  of  St.  Berlin.'      The  arch  i episcopal  estates 

were  also  taken  into  hand,  and  all  appeals  to  Romi;  {placita 

domini  Papa)  forbidden.* 

A  lax  voted  at  Oxford  in  February  (1207)  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the 
history  of  our  national  finance,  and  a  step  towards  tlie  system  of  subsidies, 
I  A  tax  an  ^  "'ode  of  taxation  destined  shortly  to  become  the  mainstay  of 
rant!  uid  the  Revenue.  Thefirst'precedent  had  been  set  by  the  Saladin 
moTKiiiBL  -j.j^hj.  pf  1,88;  6  followed  by  Innocent's  Fortieth  for  Holy 
Land  in  i;oo.*  A  beginning  in  the  way  of  raising  money  in  this  manner 
for  secular  purposes  was  made  in  1203,  on  John's  return  from  Normandy, 
when  we  heard  of  the  exaction  of  one  seventh  of  their  movables  from  the 
Barons.  The  impost  then,  however,  was  described  as  a  mere  arbitrary  fine 
for  desertion.  On  the  present  occasion  the  procedure  took  a  more  con- 
stitutional shape.  A  demand  for  a  contribution  from  clergy  and  laity  was 
laid  before  a  Grand  Council  held  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  January.  In 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  the  assembly  was  adjourned  to 
the  9th  February,  to  meet  at  Oxford.  The  sitting  apparently  was  held  on 
the  I  ith,  the  King  having  only  reached  Oxford  on  the  10th.'  The  clergy 
still  withholding  their  consent,  the  grant  officially  announced  was  that  of 
a  thiriecnth,  or  twelve  f)ence  on  the  mark,  of  all  rents  and  movables  from 
the  lait)-.*  Nevertheless,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  clergy,  after  all, 
were  forced  to  contribute.  Archbishop  Geoffrey  of  Vork  again  protested 
energetically,  and  eventually  left  the  Kingdom  for  Rome;  but  not  till 
he  had  denounced  an  excommunication  on  all  who  should  venture  to 
meddle  with  the  clergy  of  his  Province.*  Of  course  his  temporalities  were 
again  taken  into  hand,  a  fresh  challenge  to  Innocent. 

The  Pope  did  not  shrink  from  the  struggle.  Already,  on  the  27th  August, 
on  hearing  of  the  expulsion  of  the  monks  from  Canterbury,  he  had  written 

'  Wcndover,  ZI3;  set  the  announccnieiit  (o  the  Convent,  Wilkins,  Cent,,  I.,  518; 
dated  24lh  June  (rmding  VIII.  Kal.  Julii).  <  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  74 ;  Slubbs. 

■  Wendover,  215.         *  Ann.  Waverley,  259,       *  Above,  136  and  Ben.  P.,  U.  30. 

'  Dicelo.  II.  16S  ;  R.  Co^.,  Il6.  '  Ann.  Wairerly,  /tin. 

'  Fiedera.  1.  96 ;  Ann.  Waverley. 

'  Rot.  I'at.,  I.  73  ;  Weodover,  III.  109,  zio;  Ann.  Winlon,  DunslAMe,  and  Ber- 
mondsey  ;  Aon.  Margin,  A.D.  1206  ;  and  «r/.  the  letlei  of  Innocenl  giving  the  whole 
history  of  the  mallei,  kpp.,  XI.  S7  ;  Bishop  Stubbs,  W.  Cov.,  11.  Ixix.  Dunstable  paid 
100  marks  besides  the  SheiiSTt  continisiion  (pneter  manera  vice-corailis).  Bui  the  Tipe 
Kolli  again  ignore  Ibe  imposl. 
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to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester'  to  ust;  their  influence  with 
the  King  lo  induce  him  to  receive  Langton  ;  ordering  them,  in  case  of  his 

refusal,  lo  impose  an  Inlefdict,      But  he  tdls  them  to  remind 
i*  John  thai  he  had  stood  by  him  in  former  times  of  trouble, 

and  had  incurred  odium  through  so  doing.'  On  the  iSUi 
Novemher  he  writes  to  the  bishops  wf  England  and  Wales  in  genera), 
reminding  ihem  of  the  paramount  duty  of  obedience;  and  warning  Ihera 
not  to  show  themsehes  lukewarm  (tepidos),  at  afraid  of  persecution  in  the 
cause  of  I       I  ^  f  he  Church  :  "  the  English  Barons  are  urged  to  show 

their  true  I  >al  y   o   h    King's  best  interests  by  turning  him  from  the  courses 
of  a  Rehobo  m     ff  to  God  (rontra  Deum).     Wales  must  be  included 

in  the  I        d        f        hould  be  laid  on.*     A  month  later  he  directs  the 
Bishops    F  U  Ely,  and  Hereford  to  insist  on  amends  being  made 

to  Geoffr  y  ag   n      d     pain  of  Interdict* 

John  did  not  entirely  ignore  the  Papal  demands.  On  the  aist  January, 
1208,  he  sent  a  brief  note  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester 

saying  that  he  was   prepared   to  obey   the   Pope's    mandate 
tive  to  the  Church  of  Canterbury,*  transmitted  by  them, 

'  saving  his  prerogatives  and  those  of  his  heirs.'  What  John 
meant  by  this  last  reservation  it  is  not  eisy  to  say,  unless  it  was  to  stipulate 
that  the  case  should  not  be  made  a  precedent.  Most  likely  it  was  a  mere 
shuffle;  but  he  clung  to  it  at  an  audience  given  on  the  12th  March  to 
Simon  Langton,  who,  according  to  the  King,  refused  all  concession, 
declaring  that  his  brother's  reception  must  be  unconditional.'  We  also 
hear  of  an  interview  with  the  three  Bishops,  and  a  last  appeal  to  the  King's 
piety  to  induce  him  to  submit;  accompanied,  however,  by  formal  notice 
of  the  day  on  which,  failing  submission,  the  Interdict  would  come  into 
operation.     John  lost  all  self-control,  swearing  by  God's  teeth  *  that  if  they, 

the  Bishops,  or  any  other  men,  dared  to  lay  his  lands  under 
^J^^     Interdict  the  whole  ecclesiastical  community  of  England  would 

be  sent  ])ackmg  off  to  Rome  ;  messengers  from  Italy  venturing 
10  land  would  have  their  eyes  torn  out.     With  that  he  ordered  them  out  of 

'  The  Bishop  of  London  was  William  of  Sainte-Mere  Eglise  (Manche),  an  ofEcial 
much  employed  by  Richard  in  Keveoue  work,  and  appoinlcd  Bishop  in  1199.  The 
Bishop  of  Worcesler  was  Mauger,  appointed  in  1200  ;  the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  Eustace, 
the  ex -Chancellor.     The  first  and  the  last,  and  pn>bab1]i  all  three,  were  freachmen. 

'  £//..  X-  113  ;  Wilkins.  Co«.,  I.  519.        ■  £/A.  X.  159.        '  W.,  160,  161. 

*  Jd^  l^i.    The  Bishop  of  Hereford  was  Giles  of  Braose,  son  of  William,  appointed 

■  "  Quod  parali  sumus  obedire  domino  Papx  .  .  '  et  ntandatiun  ejus  super  negolio 
Canluariensis  eccleiiie  .  .  .  implere  "  ;  Fird.,  1.  99. 

'  "  Dixit  nobis  quod  nichil  inde  facereL"  So  John  in  a  prodamalion  to  the  men  of 
Kent,  /irf,  I.  100. 

*  The  Marisckal,  II.  tog,  gives  us  this  John's  fiivourite  oath,  as  he  would  utier  it, 
"  Par  les  deni  Dieu."  ^ 
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his  presence.*  That  John  had  been  wajTied  :<f  ±e  frLai*:  iiit  z:  i^tj-ji  iDt 
Interdict  would  begin  appears  from  dje  ffcti  I'-Jt:  '.n  iirt  3  'trjL  Mi'ch  ii*: 
issued  prospective  orders  for  the  €xtn&xi::iyr.  of  i'--t  ?c".^>trrT  iif  i.*;  cJerrj 
who  should  refuse  to  perform  Divine  Semcc  fr-^c;  irA  iSztz  izst  i^zr.  yf  irit 
month,  the  appointed  day.' 

On    Passion    Sunday,    23rd   Mardx.   the   czr^sji   ^mitrriOC   was   at   is-s: 

fulminated,  to  take  effect  from  the  moTTow.*     Yr'/iri  thai  time  ihrcuzhou: 

J  England  and  Wales  the  ailan  wou^d  tpt  sir  pped.  the  church 

JSrfSliS^  doors  closed,  and  all  pt^^lK  mir.isuations  of  the  sacraments 
would  cease,  except  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  naticum  to  the 
dying.  Most  trying  of  all  to  the  feelings  of  the  age  woj]d  r/e  the  burial  of 
their  dead,  like  lost  malef^ictors,  in  silence  and  on  unconsecraied  ground  * 
Marriages,  however,  and  the  churching  of  women  would  ^>e  performed  in 
the  porch  of  the  church  ;  and  sermons  might  be  preached  on  Sundav  s  in 
the  churchyards.*  In  the  following  year  Innocent  intimated  some  further 
concessions.  With  r^ard  to  chrism,  or  the  special  holy  oil  used  in 
baptism  and  confirmation,  if  by  reason  of  the  Interdict  new  chrism  could 
not  be  made  as  usual  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  old  chrism  might  be  eked 
out  by  the  admixture  of  unconsecrated  oil ;  while  he  further  gave  out  that 
he  might  not  object  to  the  performance  of  Low  Mass  within  closed 
doors  in  privileged  Houses  once  a  week.*  On  the  other  hand  the  Cistercians 
who  had  ventured  openly  to  disregard  the  Interdict  were  sharply  taken  to 
task,  and  ordered  to  conform.'  The  object  of  an  Interdict  of  course  was 
to  impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  being  in  the  land  under  a  curse, 
abhorred  of  God  and  forsaken.  But  the  reckless  use  of  their  spiritual 
weapons  made  of  late  by  the  clergy,  either  in  their  squabbles  among 
themselves,  or  their  struggles  to  assert  the  '  liberty '  of  the  Church  nuist 
have  greatly  impaired  the  terrors  of  excommunication  and  Interdict. 

The  three  Bishops  of  Ixjndon,  Ely,  and  Worcester  having  executed  thoir 

dangerous   mandate   fled   from    the    wrath    to    come.       Their    example 

was  followed  by  Joscelin  of  Bath,  Giles  of  Hereford,  Ilcrhcrl 

^^^^J^  le    Poer    of  Salisbury,   and   Gilbert   Glanville   of  RorhosltT, 

the  two  last  retiring  to  Scotland,  with  John's  leave.*'     (;r<)irrev 

of  York  was  already  in  exile;    Chichester,    Exeter,   and    Lincoln   wrw 

'  Wendovcr,  III.  221 ;  en/,  Ann.  Waverley.      "^  Fcedera^  I.  100. 

»  W.  Cov..  II.  199;  R.  Cogg,  163;  Ann.  Wav.,  Winton  nnd  Dinulnhlo.  VVimuIuvim 
mixes  up  the  two  days,  giving  the  Monday  as  the  23rd  March  (X.  Kul.  April )  niid  Vm\% 
in  both  works  copies  hina  faithfully. 

•  Innocent,  Epp„  X.  113  ;  R.  Wend.,  222.  For  the  formula  of  InlrnlliM  »r«'  Mitilfius 
Thesaurus  IV.  147.*  So  Ann.  Dunstable.  Holy  bread  and  water  niij^hl  nUo  l>r  dmlilhiilnl. 

«  Epp.,  XI.  102  bis,  214;  W.  Cov.,  II.  201. 

'   W.  Cov.,  199  ;  Innocent,  Epp,,  XI.  141,  259,  26a 

*  Wendover,  III.  223  ;  Annt  Waverley  and  Dunstable  ;  h\rtUra,  1.  Ick).  Thr  \\\%\\k\\\% 
of  Worcester  and  Hereford  did  not  retire  at  once  ;  the  Hishop  <»f  liath  in  found  A|{rilii  at 
court  by  tb«  end  of  the  year.     Rot.  Cart. ;   Fadera, 
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vacant;  Philip  of  Durham  died  in  April;  and  Geoffrey  of  Coventry m 
probably  in  failing  health,  as  he  died  in  October.  Of  the  whole  episcoptt 
apparently  only  two  remained  to  support  the  King,  namely  John  Gray  of 
Norwich  and  the  recently  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Peter  da 
Roches.^ 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  possessions  of  the  absconding  prelates 

would  be  seized,  and  their  relations  persecuted.     But  John  with  his  usual 

recklessness  at  once  proceeded  to  declare  war  against  the  whole 

of  the       ecclesiastical  community,  monks,  parish  priests,  and  all,  takmg 

cl«rgy-      their  temporalities  into  hand,  and  patting  them  on  pittances' 

The  parochial  clergy  who  were  married,  or  had   housekeepers  (focariii 

living  with  them  were  forced  to  redeem  them.'     The  confusion  and  alann 

created  were  such  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  John  found  it  necessan  to 

issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  clergy  to  be  molested  or  annoyed  in 

word  or  deed.^     Yet  we  hear  that  a  highwayman  on  the  Welsh  Mard 

having  robbed  and  murdered  a  priest,  the  King  said,  *  Let  him  go  ;  he  has 

only  killed  one  of  my  enemies  ! '  * 

Towards  barons  suspected  of  sympathising  with  the  clergy  John  acted 

with  equal  violence,  exacting  hostages    from  them,  a  monstrous  practice 

peculiar  to  himself  of  which  we  have  already  heard.     One  case  a 

and  the     perhaps  not  specially  connected  with  the  quarrel  with  Innocent, 

Interdict    excited  wide-spread  interest.     William  de  Braose    the  lord  of  I 

Brecknock,  ranked  for  territiory  and  connexions  among  the  greatest  of  the 

land.     His  eldest  son  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  William  Marshal  the 

Earl  of  Pembroke;  one  daughter  was  married  to  Walter  de  Lacr: 

De  &niolie    ^^^  others  to  magnates  of  equal  rank.     The  Earl  of   Derby 

was  his  sister's  son.^     Braose  had  been  a  great  supp)orter  of 

King  John,  and  much  favoured  by  him.     In  1200  he  had  been  appointed 

Sheriff  of  Herefordshire,  with  a  grant  of  all  lands  that  he  could  conquer 

from  the  Welsh.     He  had  also  received  a  grant  of  lands  in  Munster,  for  j 

which  he  was  to  pay  5000  marks  by  ten  yearly  instalments.      In   1201  he 

had  received  the   Honour  of  Limerick,  but  without  the  city.^     He   had 

been  with  John  at  the  relief  of  Mirebeau,  ar.d  Arthur  had  fallen  into  his 

hands,  to  be  surrendered  by  him  to  the  King.**     It  is  therefore  only  natural 

'  Peter,  a  Poitevin  of  high  connections  and  military  reputation  (vir  equestris  ordinis  el  in 
rebus  bellicis  eniditus,  Wend..  III.  181),  who  had  been  chaplain  to  John  (Rot.  Cart.,  I. 
34),  had  been  appointed  Bishop  in  1205  and  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Innocent,  Wend., 
Reg.  Sacrum. 

^  Lingnrd,  II.  159  ;  and  Close  Rolls  (Hardy),  107.  cited  Coxe. 

■  Wendover,  223  ;  Ann.  Waverley.     See  also  R.  Cogg.,  163  ;  W.  Coventry,  II.  199. 

*  nth  April,  Ficdera^  I.  loi.     *  Wendover.  Jf//, 

*  See  Gilbeit,  Viceroys  of  Ireland.  67,  68. 

'  See  Fadera,  I.  83,  and  John's  statement,  Id.  107 ;  also  Mr.  Round's  article  in  the 
Natl.  Dicty.  and  Hoveden,  IV.   152. 

*  John's  letter  given,  R.  Cogg.,  138. 
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to  suppose  that  the  young  Duke's  fate  weighed  on  his  mind;^  but  he 
remained  at  Court  during  the  year,  while  in  1205  Grosmount,  Skenfreth, 
and  White  Castle  were  confened  \xpon  him.'    Not  long  afterwards  how- 
ever,   he    fell    into   disgrace.      According   to  an    explanatory 
'"J^^*''  statement  subsequently  published  by  the  King  iheir  differences 
simply  arose  from  proceedings  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
5000  marks,  of  which  it  is  clear  that  only  700  marks  had  been  paid  by 
1207.^     Through  the  mediation  of  friends  de  Braose  was  allowed  to  come 
to   Hereford,  and  make   his  peace  on  surrendering  his   castles  of  Hay, 
Brecknock,  and  Radnor  (November,  1207).     Still  he  paid  nothing.     When 
the  Interdict  was  laid  on  his  younger  son  Giles  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
was  one  of  the  Pope's  agents ;    but  John  admits  chat  de  Braose  gave 
hostages  when  required. 

From  Roger  of  Wendover  we  hear  that  he  was  one  of  the   suspect 

Barons  of  whom  hostages  were  demanded,  and  that  when  the 

i^w^.*  ^oy*'  officers  appeared  for  that  purpose  his  wife  Matilda  of 

Hay  imprudently  declared  that  no  child  of  theirs  should  be 

entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  murderer  of  Arthur.     De  Braose  must  soon 

have    been    driven   to   extremities,  because  after  an    ineffectual   attempt 

at  a  rising,  in  which  Leominster  was  sacked,  he  and  his  wife  and  all  his 

family  were  forced  to  retire  to  Ireland — the  old  refuge — there 

^^^^    to  be  received  by  their  frietids  the  Marshals  and  de  Lacies.* 

Thus  John  was  doing  his  best  to  bring  the  Barons  into  line 

with  the  clergy. 

Still,  as  the  Pope  had  other  and  sharper  arrows  in  his  quiver,  the  King 
could  not  afford  to  neglect  a  show  of  negotiation.  Ten  days 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  Interdict,  on  the  very  day  when 
the  King  modified  his  attitude  towards  the  clergy,  the  Abbot 
of  Beaulieu  was  instructed  to  go  to  Rome  to  say  that  the  King  was  pre- 
pared to  reinstate  the  Canterbury  monks;  to  place  the  temporalities  of 
the  See  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope  ;  and  to  receive  Langton,  but  not  as  a 
friend.*  This  was  the  old  difficulty  of  the  kiss  of  peace  ;  and  John  shirked 
conferring  the  temporalities  with  his  own  hands  for  the  same  reason,  namely 
that  it  would  involve  receiving  the  Archbishop's  homage.  Innocent  in 
answer  ur^ed  John  to  confer  the  temporalities  himself;  but,  as  if  to  meet 
'  See  Le  Breton,  Philipf.,  192.  »  Rot  Pal.,  I.  57. 
•  Pipe  Roll,  8  John.  m.  6  ;  died  Round. 

'  Michaelmas.  R.  Wend.,  III.  324,  215  )  Fadtra,  and  Round,  tufi.  ;  Biui.  y  T.  ; 
Ann.  Wav.  and  Dunstable,  and  Mariichal,  II.  125,  145-14S,  wbeic  il  cleuly  appeui 
that  llie  fall  of  de  BraoK  involved  delicate  qneations  of  State,  dangerous  to  speak  of. 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  in  1206  witb  diAicult;  obtained  leave  to  visit  his  estateg 
in  Ireland  (Id.  115],  and  when  tie  did  go  the  king  took  another  son,  Ricbard,  a* 
hostage  (119). 

'  "  Nonduin  ...  at  &miliaj-em  eidem  aichiepiscopo  gratiam  eihibetes."  So  John'* 
words  quoted  in  the  Pope's  letter  in  answer;  XI,  89. 


...di  inc  King  h^id  no  intention  of  i 

ijih  January  1209  addrt 
allium,  ull'matum.     If  '^l-  prom 

were  not  fulfilled  within  1 
of  that  letter,  the  King  would  stand  ar 
Bishops  were  ordered  to  promulgate  ai 
still  clinging  to  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
minatory  letter  with  one  written  in  gen) 
authority  to  absolve   the  officers  who 
aionks7     But  the  three  months  came  at 
John's  part.     The  three   Bishops,  ther. 
task  of  publishing  the  excommunicatio 
the  King's  men — who,  of  course,  neglec 
matters  again  remained  in  suspense.     To 

way  to  the  Scottish  Borde: 
,^^!!^^  Bishops  to  come  to  England 

had  conferences  at  Canterbu 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  a  formal  tn 
reported  to  John  partial  restitution  was  < 
and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Worce 

allotted  to  each,  by  way  of  e 
^J^    that  he  could  not  go  the  le 

the  Bishops  demurred,  insist ii 
under  the  treaty ;  failing  that  they  thre 
6th  October.*  The  term  approaching  t) 
sentence  was  repeated.  On  the  xnd  Oc 
of  London,  and  Ely,  landed  at  Dover  1 
King  al  Canterb""-     '"" 
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of  the  Prelates,  advanced  from  Rochester  to  Chilham,'  sending  on  the 
Justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  impart  certain 
requirements.  These  doubtless  involved  the  modifications  of  the  treaty 
already  demanded  by  John,  as  we  hear  that  Langton  and  the  Bishops 
refused,  apain  insisting  on  entire  fulfilment ;  whereupon  they  were  politely 

escorted  back  to  their  ships,  without  having  seen  the  King.* 
fmtmlS^'  ^"  ^^^  course  of  November  the  excommunication  was  finally 

published,  but  only  in  France,  not  in  England.^  The  news  no 
doubt  would  soon  cross  the  Channel.  But  John  had  guarded  against  the 
possible  consequences  of  the  blow  by  calling  for  a  general  performance  of 
homage  from  his  subjects  ;  even  the  Welsh  gentry,  to  their  great  annoyance, 

being  brought  to  Woodstock  for  the  purpose,*  By  Christmas 
gyjJ^2T  ''""^  '^  "^^  generally  known  that  the  anathema  had  fallen  on 

the  King's  head  ;  but  nevertheless  we  are  told  that  at  the 
festivities  at  Windsor  there  was  no  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  the 
nobility.*  The  revenues  of  the  vacant  Sees  and  impounded  Abbeys 
enabled  the  King  to  dispense  with  direct  taxation.  The  scutages,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  made,  though  accompanied  by  arbitrary  fines 
"w  Iransfretetif"  really  came  to  nothing;  all  the  big  landowners  being 
systematically  excused  payment.'  As  during  the  Becket  struggle  the 
chronicler'!,  afraid  to  speak,  tell  us  nothing.  The  literary  life  of  England, 
at  any  rate,  during  the  period  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

'  Ilintrary. 

'  Ann.  Waverley  and  Dunsuble. 

■  Ann.  Dunsuble;  Florence.  Cont.  II.  168. 

■  Wenduver,  III.  317;   W.  Cov.,  II.  100;  Ann.  Winloo.    John  wu  at  Woodstock, 
l6lh-t9th  October.      Itiatrary. 

•  Wend..  131. 

*  See  Pipe  Rolls,  8  uid  9  Joha,/iuWfn  and  below. 
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The  Interdict— Foteign  afhjn — W«les — Treaties  with  Scotland— Bipeditios  to  bdand 
—The  de  Brwwe  family 

CUT  off  from  Continenul  schemes  John  had  been  consoling  himself  bjr 
lording  it  over  his  vassels  and  neighbours  at  home.     Lljrwelyn  son 
of  Jorwerth  had  been  Prince  of  North  Wales  since  1194,  when 
^SSjJ^     he  ousted  his  uncle   David,  as  already  mentioned.     In  Jaly 
1201  he  obtained  recognition  from  John,  who  took  his  homage 
(through  Fitz  Peter),  and  confirmed  him  in  all  his  holdings ; '  In  1 205  he 
received  a  regrant  of  ihe;^io  in   Elksmere  previously  enjoyed   by  his 
uncle  David,  with  the  castle  ;  '  while  about  the  same  time  or  a 
Utile  later  he  received  the  hand  of  Johanna,  a  natural  daughter 
of  King  John.'      With  Gwenwynwyn  of  Powys  Llywelyn  had  continued 
pretty  continuously  at  war.     John  had  given  some  support  to  the  former, 
doubtless  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Prince  of  Gwynedd,  as  we  6nd  him  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  ^13.*     But  in  September  tio8  he  is  charged  with 
deforcing  lands  ;  and  thereupon  we  find  John  and  Llywelyn  joining  hand; 
against  him,  and  seizing  him  at  Shrewsbury,  to  be  detained  till   he  had 
given  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.'     Llywelyn  at  once  took  advantage 
Urweivn    **^  ''^'^  opportunity  by  occupying   Powys.     He  then  proceeded 
and  sontu    to  attack  the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  Maelgwn  and  Rhys,  sons 
"*••■      of  Rhys.     It  would  seem  that  these  men  and  their  nephews 
Rhys  and  Owain,  sons  of  Gruffudd  son  of  Rhys,  between  them  controlled 
perhaps  all  modern  Cardiganshire,  with  the  western  parts  of  Caermarthen- 
shire  up  to  the  line  of  the  Towy  ;  Dynevor,  Llangadog,  and  Llandovery 
being  theirs.     The  nephews  apparently  had  their  portion  in  Caermarihen- 
shire,  the  uncles  in  Cardiganshire.     Llywelyn  seized  Aberysiwith,  talcing 
Cardiganshire   North   of  the  Ystwith  for  himself— if  indeed    he  was  not 

'  Fadtra,  I.  84.     Llywelyn  is  not  recognised  as  *  King.'  only  as  '  Frincepa.' 
'  Pipe  Roll  9  John,  m.     Otdet  for  pajmetil  with  aireors  ;  Rot.,  Pat,  I.  51. 
•  Fadera,   I.    lOi.     See  also   Prof.  Tout's  article  in   Ihe  Nationai  Ditty.  ;  Rot.  Cart., 
I,  147  ;  Ann.  Worcester. 
'  Pipe  Roir,  5  John  ;  "  Notts."    *  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  Sfi ;  Brut  y  T.  463  ;  Fmitra,  101. 
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already  in  possession  of  it — giving  the  district  between  the  Vstwith  and  the 
Aeron  to  the  nephews;  and  restricting  the  two  uncles  to  Cardiganshire 
South  of  the  Aeron.'  The  ensuing  struggles  between  the  uncles  and  the 
nephews  apparently  brought  John  to  the  Welsh  March  early  in  1209,* 
when  it  would  seem  that  his  support  was  given  to  the  uncles,  who  in  1210 
are  found  in  friendly  alliance  with  him  ;  while  in  the  same  year  Gwen- 
wynwyn  was  set  free  and  reinstated  in  Powys,* 

But  to  go  on  with  the  year  1209  ;  from  Shrewsbury  John  moved  to  the 

Northern  Border,  where  William  had  given  distinct  provocatioa     A  fort 

had  been  set  up  at  Tweedmouth — apparently  by  Philip  the 

late  Bishop  of  Durham— as  a  counter-work  to  Berwick.     The 

Scots,  determined  to  have  the  control  of  the  river  in  their  own  hands,  had 

destroyed  the  fort  once  if  not  twice.'     A  safe  conduct  for  a  conference  on 

the  matter  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Scots.'     They  met  at  Norham  on  the 

23rd  April ;  but  no  agreement  was  effected.'     John  then  called  out  an 

army,  and  again  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  on  the  3rd  August. 

William  took  up  his  position  at  Roxbui^h.     The  two  armies  being  thus 

face  to  face  terms  were  adjusted.     John  agreed  to  acquiesce  tacitly  in  the 

demolition  of  the  Tweedmouth  fort ;  while  William  entered 

into    a    treaty    by    which   he    agreed    to   pay    15,000   marks 

(_;^io,ooo)  by   four   half-yearly  instalments,  and    to    place    his  daughters 

Margaret  and  Isabel  in  John's  hands  ^     But  the  King  of  Scots 

f*nn?ifnM.  '^''^  ""^^  make  these  concessions  for  nothing.     His  daughters 

were  to  be  provided  for  in  marriage ;  the  Scots  maintainit^j 

that  the  understanding  was  that  the  Lady  Ma^aret  was  to  be  married  to 

John's  eldest  son.*     As  matters  turned  out,  however,  we  shall  find  her  given 

to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  her  sister  Isabel  to  Roger  Bigod  II.,  Eari  of 

Norfolk.'      A  further  point  agreed  upon  was    this  that  William  should 

'  Bruly  7".  under  12C7. 

■  Ann,  Wav.    John  waa  at  Shreirsbury  36lh-29th  JaoiUTf,  I209  ;  Iliiurary. 

'  Brut,  (under  1209). 

'  J.  Fordun,  276,  277  ;  Chron.  LADcrcost,  4.  The  ground  of  difference  alleged  by 
Tresel,  namely  thai  William  was  propodng  la  nuuiy  >  daughter  to  Count  Ranald  of 
Boalogne,  will  not  bear  investigaliou.  Reginald  held  (he  county  in  right  of  his  wife  Ida, 
and  she  lived  till  12161  E.  W.  Robertson,  Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  I.  418. 

'  10th  April,  Rot.  Pal.,  I.  91  ;  Panli ;  Chron.  Melrose  ;  Ilin}i. 

'  Chron.  Melrose  ;  J.  Fordun,  sufi.  The  IHturary  shows  John  at  Alnwick  on  the 
24II1  April,  there  being  no  entry  for  the  23rd. 

'  Fadira,  I.  103,  where  the  notification  of  the  treaty  is  dated  71h  August  at  North- 
am|iton,  cleailf  a  misreading  for  Noiham,  as  the  Itinerary  shows  John  at  Fenwick  in 
NoTthumbertand  on  the  7Ih  August,  on  his  way  Southwards;  see  also  J.  Fordun;  and 
Chr.  Melton,  tuf.  Mr.  E.  W.  Robertson  gives  the  names  of  the  youths  surrendered 
as  hostages  from  the  close  RoU  of  the  year  f.  13;  b  More  than  half  of  them  are  Anglo- 
Norman  ;  Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  I.  422. 

'  Fordun,  w/.,  and  the  allegation  of  King  Alexander  II.;  Fadera,  I.  333. 

*  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  138  ;  Wyntoun,  II.  119  ;  ComfMe  Peeragt,  etc 
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sunender  his  English  cstaies  lo  be  granted  to  his  son.     This  arrangement 
was  duly  carried  out,  Alexander  being  invested  and  doing  homage  to  John 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year.'     Years  and  infirmity,  and  the  natnia] 
wish   to  secure  the  succession  of  his  youthful  son    induced   William  to 
assume  towards  England  an  attitude  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  subjecti.    j 
He  had  also  in  Moray  and  Ross  the  representative  of  a  rival  dynasty  to    | 
contend  with,  namely  Guthred  son  of   Donald   Bane   MacWilliam,  who    I 
claimed  descent  from  Duncan  the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  by  his  first 
wife  Ingeborg,  which  Duncan  himself  had  been  King  of  Scotland  for  some    | 
months   in    1094.*       English    support    being   thus   of    great    Importance 
William  a^^ain  met  John  nt  Durham  on  the  ind  February  12 1 2,  the  Queen 
of  Scots  also  beiii;;  ptvstni.     Th-,- conference  was  adjourned   to  Norhani ; 
and  there  apparently  about  the  ytb  February  a   treaty  was 

^^     sealed    by  which  William   granted  to  John    the    privilege  of 

marrying    young   Alexander,  then  in    his  fourteenth  year,  to   1 

whomsoever  he  would  at  any  time  within  the  next  sis  yeare,  but  always 

'without   disparagement.'      William   also  pledged   himself  on   behalf  di 

himself  and  his  son  that  whatever  might  happen  to  John   'they   woald 

jnj>»<.n«.  ^^^^  faithful  allegiance  to  John's  son  Henry  as   their  liegt  < 

toJohii'i    lord.'      Alexander  then  accompanied  John  to  London,  and  | 
"■"■        there,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  4th  of  March,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood   at    Clerkenwell   where   John    was   keeping    the    Festival.'  ■ 
Sixty-three  years  before  had  old  King  David  conferred  the  like  honour  on  1 
John's  father  young  Henry  of  Anjou.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  these 
transactions  placed  Scotland  very  much  in  the  position  of  a  vassal  state; 
and  so  we  shall  find  it  treated  by  Pope  Innocent  \\\. 

During    the   course   of  the  year    1209   John    had    made    praiseworthy 
attempt    to    fill  up   his   vacant   sees.     Hugh   Archdeacon   of 

iSS**"  Wells  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Henry  Aichdeacwi 
of  Stafford  being  named  for  Exeter,  Walter  Grey  the  Chan- 
cellor for  Coventry,  and  Nicholas  of  Latgle  for  Chichester.'  Hugh  was 
sent  over  to  France  with  orders  to  seek  consecration  from  the  hands  of 
Walter  of  Coutances,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Walter  was  already  dead.*     Anyhow  Hugh  went  to  Stephen  Langton  and 

'  Fordun,  mp.  Mt.  E.  W.  RotjetlEon,  Scelland  under  Early  Kings,  I.  424,  quofts 
the  Melrose  Charter  No,  1G8  as  showing  thai  the  homage  was  rendered  loth  Ma;,  llio. 
If  so  it  caniiol  have  been  rendered  to  John  in  person,  as  he  was  al  Odiham  on  that  day. 

'  See  Fautu/alions  0/ England,  11.  I?8(  Skene,  Ctllie  S.,  I.  476,  4S1 ;  W,  Coventi?, 
II.  306. 

*  "Tanquam  ligio  domino  nostro  ....  fidem  et  fidelilalem  teDebimos  ;"  RaUra, 
J.  104)  Fordun,  278.  Alexander's  sea]  was  lo  be  affixed  alter  he  was  knighted,  as  till 
then  he  would  not  be  considered  olage. 

*  Wendovet,  III.  138  :  Chron.  Melrose;  Fordan,  sup. 

*  Ann.  Dunstable  and  Waverley, 

*  So  Ann.  Dunst. 
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was  consecrated  by  him  at  Melun  on  the  aoth  December  (1209),  But 
John,  incensed  at  the  recognition  of  the  Archbishop,  refused  to  allow  him 
to  come  home.'  After  that  miscarriage  the  nominations  to  the  other 
bishoprics  were  allowed  to  stand  over. 

Towards  May  1210  we  hear  of  fresh  invitations  to  Langton  to  come 
over  to  meet  the  King,  John's  safe^;onducts  being  backed  up  by  the 
private  guarantees  of  the  chief  men  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  4th  May 
John  went  down  to  Dover,  hoping  to  meet  the  Archbishop,  who  had  come 
to  VVitsand.  But  at  the  last  Langton  refused  to  cross  the  Channel.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  form  of  the  safe-conducts. 
Probably  he  was  again  simply  addressed  as  'Cardinal.'  * 

But  the  great  event  of  the  year  was  a  Royal  expedition  to    Ireland, 

giving  occasion  to  extortionate  demands  for  money  from  the 
SSSJuJ!?  clergy  and  the  Jews.     A  scutage,  no  doubt,  the  eighth  of  the 

reign,  was  called  for,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  a  scutage 
at  this  lime  did  not  count  for  much.     John  did  not  want  to  tax    the 

Magnates  unduly,'    while    the   clergy   having   no   bishops  to 

protect  them  were  very  much  at  his  mercy.*     The  object  of 

this,    John's   first    visit  to   the  Dominion  since  1185,  was  to  punish  the 

de  Lacies,  Walter  and  Hugh,  sons  of  Hugh  assassinated  in  1186.     After 

repeated  struggles,  the  brothers  in  1204  had  finally  got  the  better  of  John 

D«  OonrcT    ^^  Courcy,  ousting  him  from  his  petty  kingdom  in  Ulster.'     For 

Midths     this  service  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  rewarded  with  the  grant  of 

d.  LMdo.    jjg   coiijcy's   Ulster  (Antrim  and  Down),    to  be  held  as  an 

earldom,  the  first  creation  of  an  English  title  in  Ireland."     But  in  iao7 

Waller  de  Lacy  had  the  presumption  to   set  up  a  'new  assize'  (Nova 

assisa),  i.e.,  a  private  court  of  High  Justiciary,  with  powers  co-ordinate 

with,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  King's  Court.     John  contented  himself 

with    protesting.'      But   this    misdemeanour   was    followed    by   one    that 

touched  the  King  more  nearly,  namely,  the  harbour  given  to  de  Braose 

btm—    ^"'^  ^'^  "''^^  '"^^  ^^^  stigmatised  John  as  the  murderer  of 

Arthur.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  shared  this  guilt.  But 
by  extraordinary  prudence  and  tact  ;  by  prompt  attendance  at  court  when 
summoned  j  by  ready  delivery  of  sons  as  hostages  ;  he  had  earned  forgive- 
ness.*    In  iao8  John  Gray  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  had  been  sent  out  in 

'  Weodover,  III.  231  ;  Florence,  Conl.  II.  168. 

'  Ann.  WimoD,  Wavertef,  and  Dunstable  ;  R.  Cogg.,  164. 

*  The  scuuge  however  was  paid,  partly  to  (he  Kii%  direct,  partly  into  Ihe  Exchequer. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  163 ;  W.  Cot.,  II.  aoi,  202 ;  Ann.  Winloo,  Waverley,  Margan,  and 
Duiuuble. 

'  Ann.  Ulster  (Macarthy)  aad  Loch  C^. 

*  igihMay,  1205;  Kol  Cart.,  1. 151.  The  supposed  earlier  creation  of  John  deCouicy 
has  no  fouadition.       '  Kol.  Pat  72  ;  and  again  9  NoTember  1107. 

'  Foe  Ihe  intiigoei  of  Meiler  fiti  Henry  the  Jntticiai  appointed  by  John  in  1200,  and 
Marshal's  prudent  coodoct  tince  hi*  visit  to  Ir^and  in  1207,  te«  Marackai,  II.  ii9-l4S. 
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pursuit  of  de  Braose.^     But  he  did  not  possess  sufficient  local  influence  i  I  t 

effect  a  capture  ;  and  John  had  now  to  take  the  task  in  hand  himsell  hF 

the  course  of  June  a  flotilla  was  mustered  in  Milford  Hva: 

^*5Srt^?  on  the  2oth  of  the  month  the  King  landed  at   Crook  nat 

Waterford.*     In  his  train  came  the   Eiarl   of  Pembroke,  vk 

John   de   Courcy.     The  latter,  after  keeping  aloof  for    some  time  hi 

Anally  submitted  in   1205,  and  obtained  restitution   of  a  small  estate  in 

England,^     He  now  came  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  fall  of  his  enemies. 

From  Crook  John  advanced  by  Kilkenny  and  Naas  to  Dublin.    Thcrehc 

rested  28th-3oth  June,  receiving  homage  from  a  train  of  naiivt 

^^glS.^'  ^^^^^=^»  headed  by  Cathal  O'Conor  (O'Conchdebhair)  King  of 

Connaught,  and    Donough   (Donnchadh)    O'Brien    Prince  of 

North  Munster.     But  the  promptness  of  these  men  in  coming  to  meet  the 

King  of  England  must  not  blind  us  to  their  hostility  to  the  *  Foreign* 

settlement.     The  copious  native  annals  can  hardly  bring   themselves  10 

notice  the  presence  of  the  Saxon  King.     John  pressed  on  in  pursuit  of  hb 

enemies  through  Trim  and   Kells  to  Carlingford,  the  de   Lacies  retiring 

before  him  and  firing  their  castles.     From  Carlingford  he  advanced  by  I 

Downpatrick — de   Courcy 's   old   seat — to   Carrickfergus — where,   at    last.  - 

de    Lacy's   men,  making  a  stand,    withstood  his  efforts    for    some  days 

(i9th-28th  June).*     The  reduction  of  Carrickfergus  was  followed  by  the 

SiesBof     ^'^^^*<^"^^  news  that  Matilda  de  Braose,  as  we  may  call  her, 

Carrlck-     with  a  married   daughter,  wife  of  the  son  of  Roger  Mortimer, 

*'*^^***      her  son  the  younger  William  and  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 

had  all  been  arrested  in  Scotland,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  the  King's 

friend  and  ally    Duncan  of  Galloway,  recently  created  Earl  of  Carrick. 

The  de  Lacies  and  the  elder  William  were  at  large  ;  the  latter  having  gone 

back  to  Wales  when  John*s  coming  to  Ireland  was  announced ;  while  the 

de  Lacies  made  good  their  escape  to  France,  there  to  remain  for  various 

periods  of  time.*     The  de  Braose  captives  were  immediately  sent  for  and 

taken  in  charge  by  the  King.     To  finish  the  gruesome  incident.    According 

to  John's  account  Matilda  offered  40,000  marks,  to  be  paid  by  certain 

instalments,  for  amnesty  and  reinstatement  for  herself  and  her 

f^ni?iy^^^'^"^^b'  \  ^"d  21  formal  agreement  on  that  basis  was  drawn  up 

and  sealed.      Matilda  having   been   sent   to   Bristol  for  safe 

keeping,  her  husband  was  allowed  to  visit  her  there,  to  arrange  for  raising 

'  Ann.  Dunstable  ;  Afaresckaly  W.  144.         -  Itiny. 

■  Sec  Mr.  Round's  article  in  the  National  Dirty,  On  the  7th  Sept.  1205  ^  safe- 
conduct  to  come  to  England  was  granted  to  de  Courcy,  Rot.  Pat.  50.  He  lived  on  in 
favour  with  John  and  Henry  HI.  in  receipt  of  a  pension,  and  died  before  September 
1219  ;  Round,  su/>.  *  Itipty.    John  was  at  Carrickfergus  I9th-28th  June. 

*  Waller  was  pardoned  in  121 3  ;  but  Hugh  joined  the  Albigensian  crusade,  and  wxs 
not  allowed  to  return  to  England  till  1 221.  See  Mr.  Kingsford's  article  in  the 
National  Dicty, 
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the  ransom.  But  the  sum  was  utterly  beyond  their  means,  as  all  their 
property  was  confiscate ;  and  the  alleged  '  offer '  of  the  marks  was  doubtless 
in  fact  a  crushing  amerciament  imposed  by  John  to  legalise  ulierior  pro- 
ceedings. In  short  the  term  fixed  for  the  tender  of  ihe  first  instalment 
passed  without  payment,  whereupon,  as  the  King  calmly  tells  us,  the  law 
was  allowed  to  run  its  course.'  De  Braose  was  proclaimed  an  outlaw 
from  county  to  county  :  he  retired  to  France,  and  died  next  year  at  Corbeil, 
near  Paris,  on  the  9th  August.*  As  for  Matilda  and  her  eldest  son, 
according  to  all  the  chroniclers,  they  were  removed  from  Bristol  to 
Windsor,  and  there  deliberately  starved  to  death.*  The  sensation  caused 
by  these  events  led  John  in  i2iz  to  publish  the  explanatory  statement  from 
which  we  have  quoted. 

John  retraced  his  steps  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  from  the  18th  to  the 
23rd  or  24th  August.'  His  time  there  must  have  been  well 
^y^^^^  employed,  as  he  is  credited  with  having  taken  important  steps 
for  introducing  into  Ireland  the  rules  of  English  law,  and  the 
English  system  of  administration  by  sheriffs  and  other  oflScers  deriving 
authority  from  the  Crown.  The  Anglo-Norman  Barons  were  made  to 
swear  olwervance  of  the  laws  of  England,  transcripts  of  which  were  de- 
posited in  the  Irish  Exchequer  ;  while  the  territory  supposed  to  recognise 
the  King's  authority  was  mapped  out  in  twelve  counties.  Seven  of  these, 
namely  Uriel  or  Louth,  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Catherlagh 
or  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny  lay  within  the  borders  of 
Leinster.  The  other  five,  being  Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Kerry,  took  in  Munster  South  of  the  Shannon.  Munsler  North  of 
the  Shannon,  Connaught,  and  Ulster  were  not  meddled  with.*  In  con- 
nexion with  the  military  organisation  of  the  Dominion  we  hear  of  tenure 
by  '  foot-service  '  as  well  as  by  knight-service.  Tenants  under  the  former 
category  were  required  to  provide  men  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and 
long  knives.'  All  these  were  sound  measures ;  but  we  should  be  inclined 
to  jittribute  their  real  authorship  to  Bishop  Gray,  who  about  this  time,  to 

■g^f-g^^  "'cet  the  wants  of  the  country,  had  the  good  sense  to  initiate 
•ad        the  practice  of  coining    halfpence   and   farthings,    instead  of 

*'*''*"''■  leaving  people  to  break  up  pennies  for  small  change.  John 
ordered    the    new    currency   to    be   received    in   England  as   well   as   in 

'  "  Quod  coniidnalio  icgni  nmtri  de  eo  6eret,"  Fadera,  I.  I07,  loS  ;  Ann.  Maq|:an. 

'  M.  i'uis,  Cliron.  Maj.,  II,  331;  Ann.  Mugan. 

'  Wendoucr,  III.  153 ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  ao3  ;  Ann.  Waverley ;  etc.  A  few  days  before 
his  dealh  John  granted  a  sile  for  a  monastery  to  be  founded  for  the  good  of  the  souls  of 
William  de  Braose,  his  wife  and  their  son. 

'  Ilinenuy. 

*  So  Gilbert,  VittrejFS,  74,  whcie  he  seems  to  be  quoting  records,  though  all  reference 
to  (he  aalhonly  it  suppressed.  County  Wicklow  seems  lo  be  omilled,  unless  it  was 
included  in  some  olber  ccunty. 
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^J^lmnd.'  Finally  Gni)-  va*  Idl  in  Ircbnd  to  cootiniic  as  Chtef  Juttidu. 
with  the  Marl  i>(  IVmbroke  as  miliuty  adrisei.*  By  the  a6lh  Angusi  John 
bad  landr<l  «i  KifthKUArd  on  the  ouasl  of  Pembrokeshire.' 

[  )iiisal  I^ticli    wiih    ttic   coftinbobons   fix  Uie   war  obtained     from  ihe 

monamr  Hoiucs  in  general,  and  the  Cistercians  in  panimki, 
^^JJLf'  Juhn  tim-atds  ihc  end  of  Octobet  sumiiKinnJ  3  sort  of  Synod 

or  Convotaiion  to  me«  in  SL  Bride's  Church,  Fleet  Street.' 
We  are  told  thai  ahboLs,  abbesses,  priors,  Templar^  Hospitallers, 
even  wmilcnx  (i-M^itadti)  oi  Prioties  Alien,  were  brought  together  to  giK 
relurt«ni  cumcnt  to  money  grants.  The  Cistercians  were  forbidden  to 
attend  the  Annual  general  chapter  of  the  Order,  or  even  to  receive  brethren 
from  aliroad,  till  they  had  complied  with  the  King's  demands.  The  monks 
at  Wa\f  riey  broke  up  their  establishment  and  dispersed.*  John's  btttei- 
iKss  against  the  Cistercians  was  of  course  connected  with  the  fact  that 
their  Order  was  actively  pressing  the  crusade  against  his  brother-in-law  and 
ally  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse;.  It  was  their  'abbot  of  abbots,'  Amaud 
Amaury  of  Citeaux,  who  in  the  previous  autumn  at  the  storm  of  Beziets 
had  liocn  credited  with  the  inhuman  war-cry,  'Kill  all !     God  will  knoir 

His  own.''  But  the  allegations  of  the  chroniclers  as  to 
^^Smk*  ^""^  ^"™^  "'*^''^  '^y  J°^"  "*"*'  ^  received  with   the  greatest 

tcser\'e.  Wendover  tells  us  that  ^£^100,000  were  extorted,  ci 
which  amount  the  Cistercians  alone  paid  ^40,000.  The  Waverlcy  Annab 
reduce  the  contributions  of  the  Order  to  33,000  marks,  and  the  Annals  of 
Margnn  to  17,000  marks,  or  ^18,000.  Against  these  figures  we  may  set 
the  fact  thai  the  Uunstabk  writer  honestly  tells  us  that  what  his  House 
paid   was  just    ao  marks  (;^I3  6f.  Zd.).     The  Jews  too,  no  doubt,  were 

heavily  niulciedr  On  the  ist  of  November  a  general  tallage 
^Jj^JJ^  on  them  was  assessed  at  Bristol.     The  Waverley  writer  again 

asserts  that  the  King  pillaged  them  to  the  tune  of  66,000 
marks;  and  other  chroniclers  lell  us  that  many  Jews  left  the  country  in 
despair.''  Wendover  has  preserved  the  weil-known  story  of  the  Bristol  Jew 
who  was  condemned  to  lose  a  tooth  a  day  until  h&had  piid  io,opo  marks. 
For  seven  days  he  held  out ;  when  it  came  to  ihe  eighth  tooih  he  gave  in.' 
This  man  must  clearly  be  identified  with  Isaac  the  Bristol  Jew  who  under 
the  tallage  in  question  was  called  on  to  pay  5,100  marks  for  himself  and 

'  W«ndovn,  111.  334.  or  course  a  prophecy  of  Merlin's  was  found  to  fit  the  innon* 
tioD :  "  Kindelur  forma  cominercii,  dimidium  ratuDdum  eiil."  For  engravings  of  these 
Dublin  penniei  ond  haifpcnnica  see  Ruding,  Attttalt  of  Mint,  IL  305 ;  and  III.  PL  I[. 

'  Ann.  Waverley, 

'  lltHtrary. 

'  Parii,  ChT.  Ma;.,  II.  531.    John  was  at  the  Tower  on  the  z7th  October;  IHtty. 

'  Wendover,  III.  134,  235  ;  Ann.  Wav.  and  Margan. 

*  llnd  July  II09.     See  Martin,  Fratut,  IV.  34 ;  MUmin'g  LaliH  CAr.,  IV.  aio. 

'  W.  Gov.,  II.  203  i  Pari*,  lufi. 

'  Wend.,  III.  131,  331 ;  Paris. 
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hifi  family,  but  only  by  instalments.  On  the  Pipe  Roll  for  the  ensuing 
year  (13  John)  we  find  him  paying  in  ^^1,336  gr.  6rf.  ;  the  total  accounted 
for  from  the  Jews  being  ^^1,785  2s.  ^d. ;  while  two  years  later  the  total 
got  in  comes  to  ^2,159  u^-,  including  a  further  instalment  from  Isaac' 
In  comparison  however  with  the  estimates  usually  given  to  us  by 
chroniclers,  Wendover's  figures  here,  representing  the  sum  as  only  double 
the  real  amount,  and  that  to  be  paid  all  at  once  and  not  by  instalments, 
may  be  considered  quite  a  creditable  approximation  to  the  truth. 


I.  323,  dting  Pipe  Rolls  13  John, 


:l ;  and  15  John, 


\ 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

A.D.    I2II-I213 

The  Interdict—  Efforts  at  settlement — Preparations  for  war  with  France — DisaffectioD  ii 
England — The  Pope's  ultimatum— Submission  of  the  King — His  absolndoo— 
Reforming  movement — England  and  the  Papacy 

WITH  the  year  12 11  John  in  spite  of  excommunication  and  Interdict 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  zenith  of  power.*  Innocent,  en-  | 
grossed  with  his  struggle  with  Otto  in  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
his  horrible  Albigensian  crusade  in  Languedoc  on  the  other  hand,*  seemed 
for  the  moment  content  to  leave  England  to  itself.  Strict  watch  of  course 
was  kept  at  the  English  seaports  against  the  introduction  of  Papal  letters:* 
while  rather  inconsistently  John  ordered  all  self-exiled  ecclesiastics  to  return 

to  England  by  Midsummer  under  pain  of  forfeiture. *•     This, 
"^em^"  ^<^^'^ver,  might  be  regarded  as  simply  a  cloak  for  spoliation. 

Still  the  King's  position,  at  bottom,  must  have  been  a  very 
anxious  one.  A  list  of  the  men  acting  as  his  advisers  and  confidants  at 
this  time  includes  only  three  names  of  first-rate  position,  namely,  those  of 
his   natural    brother   William    Longsword   Earl   of  Salisbury,  Aubrey  de 

Vere  II.  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  Chief  Justiciar  Geoffrey  Fitz 
^rS^op^ei"  ^*^^^^>  besides  the  two  faithful  Bishops  Gray  and  des  Roches.* 

Under  these  circumstances  John  reopened  negotiations  with 
Innocent,  asking  that  envoys  might  be  sent  to  treat.® 

As  yet  however  the  only  man  in  Great  Britain  who  ventured  to  defy  John 
openly  was  the  irrepressible  Llywelyn  son  of  Jorwerth,  a  man  destined  for 
thirty  years  to  come  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English  government. 
"  Even   in   Bardic   verse    Llywelyn  rises   high  out   of  the  mere    mob  of 

'  SoW.  Cov.,  11.203. 

-  See  Innocent's  Letters,  XL,  Nos.  156-159  calling  for  a  cnisade  **ad  exterminandum 
pravitatis  haeretioe  sectatores."     October  1208  ;  also  Le  Breton,  219,  etc. 
'  Ann.  Waver  ley,  266,  267. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  164  ;  Ann.  Wav.  267. 

*  Wendovcr.  III.  237  ;  Paris. 
■  Ann.  Winton,  and  Waverley  ;  and  Burton,  209. 
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chieftains  who  live  by  rapine,  and  boast  as  the  Hirlas-horn  passes  from 
hand  to  hand  that  they  take  and  give  no  quarter." '      The 
"wSsi'"  P"""^^  ^'^^  8°"^  "^  ""  '"^'^  *^^  hereditary  foe  of  his  people, 
Ranulf  or  Randolf  III.  Earl  of  Chester ;  and  that  on  the  old 
grievance,  English  castle-building  in  Wales.      Llywelyn  had  demolished 
the  English   frontier  fort  at   Dyganwy  on  the  Conwny ;  the  Earl  rebuilt 
it,  and  refortified  Holywell  in  modern  Flintshire.    The  Prince  retaliated 
by  furious  raids  on  the  Earl's  territory.'     Two  expeditions  led 
j^*"*"  by  the  King  in  person  were  required  to  reduce  Llywelyn  to 
seeming  subjection.     The  first,  undertaken  alxiut  the  month 
of  May  1 21 1,  failed  utterly,  in  spite  of  the  co-operation  of  Llywelyn's 
enemies  Gwenwynwyn  of  Powys,  and  the  Southern  chieftains  Maelgwin 
and  Rhys,  sons  of  Rhys.     In  the  face  of  such  a  coahtion  Llywelyn  with- 
drew with  all  his  substance  to  '  the  mountain  of  Erert '  otherwise  the  ranges 
of  Snowdon.     The  English  advancing  along  the  North  coast  to  Dyganwy 
found  themselves   starving  and  helpless  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  whom 
they  could  not  reach.*     The  second  expedition,  undertaken  in  July  and 
August,*  in  greater  force  and  with  fuller  supplies,  was  pushed  as  far  as 
Bangor,  where  the  Bishop,  Robert  of  Shrewsbury,  was  taken  prisoner  in 
his  cathedral.     A  new  fort  was  also  founded  at  Aberconway,  otherwise 
Conway,  on  the  fanher  side  of  the  river  of  that  name,  opposite  Dyganwy. 
Thus  hemmed  in,  with  his  communications  with  Anglesea  cut  off,  Llywelyn 
condescended  to  treat,  using  his  wife  John's  natural  daughter  as  a  go- 
between.       Under   safe-conduct    he   himself  subsequently   came   to    the 
„^^^      English   camp,  and  was  admitted  to  peace  on  condition  of 
makM      giving  hostages,  paying  a  heavy  fine  in  cattle,  and  submitting 
'*•*•■      to  a  certain  curtailment  of  territory.'     "The  ink  of  the  treaty 
was  hardly  dry  before  Wales  was  again  on  fire,"  " 

From    the  Welsh    March  John    in    the  latter  part   of  August  went  to 

Northampton  to  meet  the  subdeacon  Pandulph  and  Brother  Durand  of 

the  Temple,  the  Papal  envoys  sent  at  his  request.     They  met 

„^^      apparently  on  Tuesday,  30th   August.'     It  would  seem  that 

the  King  was  prepared  to  receive  Langton,  and  to  reinstate 

the  monks  and  bishops  who  had  left  England ;  but  that  the  treaty  broke 

'  I-  R.  Gr«n,  History  English  PtefU,  I.  289  {ed.  1878). 

'  Bruiy  T.  365  (A.D.  1210.  given  a&  laop). 

■  Ann.  Camb  ;  BnU y  ?'.  (under  laio);  Ann.  Ma^an ;  W.  Gov.,  11.  203.  John  wu 
at  Cheslet  i6lh  and  17lh  May;  Jliny, 

*  John  muttered  hi*  Torces  at  "  Album  Monasteriani,"  i.t.  Whilchurch  in  Sbropshire 
on  the  Sih  July,  and  wu  b«ck  there  00  the  isih  Angust;  Wendover,  III.  135. 

'  Aon.  Camb.  ;  Brut,  at^iji ;  Wendover,  sufi. ;  Ann.  Margan.    '  Green,  sHfi.  187. 

'  Tuesday  aAer  St.  Banholomew's  Day ;  Ann.  Wav,,  where  by  an  obvious  error  the 
meeting  it  placed  under  the  year  1311,  the  report  of  the  interview  being  borrowed  Irom 
the  Burton  Annals,  which  gi>e  il  rightly  nnder  (he  year  laii,  as  do  all  the  other  writers, 
including  the  Waveriey  chronicler  himielT  in  an  earlier  entry.    John  can  be  proved  to 
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down  on  the  question  of  the  arrears,  the  point  on  which  the  negotiations 

between  Henn-  il.  and  Becket  always  failed.  As  during  that 
(iJ^Jl^  strug.n)i.\  so  again  now  the  Church  refused  lo  be  satisfied  with 

anything  short  of  an  absolute  victory.'  John,  like  his  father, 
would  not,  in  fact  could  not  refund  all  the  money,  and  so  the  pacification 
failed.*  But  it  would  suem  that  Pandulf  in  public  audience  ventured  to 
notify,  or  remind  John  to  his  face  of  the  fact  that  he  was  excommunicate; 
and  to  warn  htm  that  unless  he  gave  way  further  sentences  would  follow.* 
The  Annals  of  Burton  profess  to  give  a  verbatim  report  of  this  colloquy. 
Pandulf,  they  tell  us,  finding  the  King  contumacious,  proceeded  then  and 
there  to  release  all  his  subjects  and  vassals  from  their  allegiance,  and  to 
declare  him  incapable  of  ever  thereafter  wearing  the  crown.*  This 
precious  story  may  be  dismissed  on  the  simple  ground  that  Pandulf  and 
Durand  had  no  authority  to  utter  any  sentence  against  John.  They  were 
directed  if  he  proved  obdurate  to  leave  the  prosecution  of  the  struggle  in 
the  hands  of  Langton,  and  to  return  to  Rome.*  We  are  however  quiw 
prepared  to  believe  that  John  affected  to  treat  the  Legate's  warnings  with 
contempt.  We  are  also  told  that  he  endeavoured  to  impress  them  with 
a  sense  of  his  judicial  power  by  sitting  in  person  on  criminals  ;  but  that 
even  there  Pandulf  had  the  best  of  it ;  for,  when  it  came  to  condemning 
a  cleric  to  be  hung  for  coining,  he  took  the  man  out  of  the  King's  hands, 
and  set  him  free.'  The  reader  will  notice  that  the  '  liberty  of  the  Church ' 
was  still  quite  a  reality.  The  efforts  to  come  to  terms  cannot  have  been 
abandoned  at  once,  as  the  Papal  envoys  did  not  leave  England  till 
Michaelmas,  and  when  they  did  go  John  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
agents  of  his  own  with  them.^ 

According  to  Roger  of  Wendover,  Innocent  on  the  return  of  his  envoys 
issued  the  further  sentence  against  John  placed  by  the  Burton  annalist  in 

the  mouth  of  Pandulf,  releasirtg  all  his  vassals  from  their  alle- 

ttxVMt     giance.*     But  we  have  just  seen  that  failing  John's  submission 

^^^^MJir,  ^^^  ^°P^  ordered  the  matter  for  the  time  being  to  be  left  with 

Langton  ;  and  no  real  evidence  of  the  issue  of  any  further 
sentences  has  ever  been  adduced,  wide-spread  as  the  popular   belief  in 

have  been  al  Norlhimpton  at  any  tale  on  the  39th  August  I3II ;  bat  he  was  doI  there 
at  al]  in  the  latter  pact  of  .August  Ill2  ;  Itiny. 

'  See  (he  Pope's  in^tmctjons  lo  Pandulf  and  Durand,  Fadtra,  I.  109,  as  agaio  pre- 
sented to  John  in  1313. 

'Wendover,  III.  235,  236;  Paris,    *  So  (he  Annals  of  Maigan.    '  Ann.  Burton,  k>9-zi9. 

'  Fadtra,  suf.  Oiie  point  (hat  disposes  of  any  claim  of  the  Burton  report  lo  be  con- 
sidered contemporary  is  (his,  ihat  John  is  made  to  admit  that  he  knew  that  Otto  had  been 
deposed  in  favour  of  another.  Nothing  of  the  sort  had  happened  in  August  tail. 
Frederic  was  only  accepted  by  Ihe  Pope  in  October  1211;  and  could  not  have  been 
slyled  Emperor  in  any  sense  till  the  autumn  of  1312. 

'  Ann.  Burton,  217.        '  Ann.  Maigan,  31 ;  Burton,  sup.  ;  Winlon,  81. 

'  Wend.,  III.  237;  followed  by  Paris,  Chr.  Maj.,  II.  533;  and  Hist.  A.,  II.  125. 
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them  has  been,  and  still  is.  But  Innocent's  action  has  been  left  in  some 
uncertainty  owing  to  the  subsequent  destruction  by  his  orders  of  certain 
of  his  Bulls  against  John,  and  especially  of  one  beginning  with  the  ominous 
words  " Expectantes  hactenus  ^ua  expectavimus"  addressed  to  the  prelates 
of  France,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.'  We  may  take  it  however 
tlvit  the  fact  that  John  was  excommunicate  could  not  be  suppressed  or 
ignored  after  the  mission  ofPandulfand  Durand  ;  and  that  circumstance 
alone  will  account  for  the  disposition  to  keep  aloof  from  him  that  now 
begins  10  appear.  We  shall  find  the  Welsh  shortly  proclaiming  that  they 
understood  that  they  had  been  absolved  from  all  their  oaths  and  obliga- 
tions to  John.' 

The  King's  movements  in  the  early  pari  of  the  year  izia  have  already 
been  noticed.     In  May  we  find  him  at  Lambeth  receiving  the  homage  of 
Reginald  of  Dammartin,  Count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Philip,'    Reginald,  a  warrior  of  some  distinction,  and  an  old  ally  of  England, 
had  been  acting  as  envoy  between  John  and  his  nephew  Otto,*     He  was 
now  commissioned   by  the    King  to  effect  alliances  on  joint 
*^^JJJJ^  account  of  himself  and  the  Emperor  with  the  Princes  border- 
ing on  the  North  East  frontier  of  France,  including  Ferrand 
the  new  Count  of  Flanders,'  the  old  Countess  Margaret  of  Flanders,  and 
the  IJukes  of  Brabant  and  Limljurg  ;  even  Theobald  Count  of  Bar,  being 
a  kinsman  to  Reginald,  was  induced  to  join  the  league  through  which  John 
hoped  to  recover  his  lost  possessions.*     By  one  writer  John  is  also  given 
credit  for  a  diplomatic  move  of  a  very  venturesome,  one  might  almost  say 
of  a  desperate  character,  namely  an  offer  of  alliance  to  Mohammed  el 
Nassir,   Emperor  of  Morocco.     The  proposal  of  course  must 
l(OT^«r'  l*^^^  been  made  in  strictest  secrecy,  as  the  mere  rumour  of 
such  a  step  would  have  covered  the  King  with  infamy  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Crusading  age.    But  far-fetched  as  the  proceeding  might  seem  10 

'  Fadera,  I.  166.  "Litleru  ■  .  .  destinandas."  This  expreisioD  suggests  that  the 
Idler  may  nevec  have  been  bsaed  ;  if  it  had  been  so  widely  diiseniianted  some  copy 
musl  hBTE  survived. 

'  Brul.  173 ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  206. 

'  Reginald  held  the  county  in  lighl  of  bis  wife  Ida  who  was  still  living.  But  Philip 
proposed  lo  confer  the  fief  on  their  daughter  Matilda,  whom  he  had  married  to  his  son  1^ 
Agnes  of  Meran,  Philip  suriiamed  Hurepcl. 

'  Fiidera,  I.  104 ;  Lc  Breton,  Philip^.  Bouquet,  XVII.  il? ;  Pauli. 

•  Dora  Ferdinand,  commonly  called  Feiiand,  was  son  of  Alphonso  II.  of  Portugal, 
and  nephew  of  Matilda  of  Portugal,  the  widow  of  Count  Philip  of  Flanders  who  died  at 
Acre  in  1191.  Ferrand  became  Count  in  January  izil  by  marrying  Jeanne  the  daughter 
of  Baldwin  IX.,  the  Eraperor-Counl,  who  died  In  Bulgaria  in  1206.  The  marriage  of 
Fenand  and  Jeanne  was  celebrated  In  Paris,  under  Philip's  auspices,  in  his  chapel,  and 
the  Count  did  homage  to  him.  But  during  the  festivities  Philip  sent  his  son  I^uis  to 
seize  Aire  and  St.  Omer ;  Le  Breton,  Fkilipp,  331 ;  Lavisse,  t'ranct.  III.  170.  Artois 
and  Peronne  had  been  appropriated  by  King  Philip  in  II91,  Hence  the  hostility  of 
Flanders.      '  FaJtra,  I04-I07. 
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be  it  would  not  be  unintelligible.  About  the  time  when  John's  embassy 
must  be  supposed  to  have  gone  out  Mohammed  was  taking  hordes  ot 
Arabs  over  to  Spain  to  assist  his  countrymen  there  in  a  final  struggle  for 
supremacy.  His  action  did  in  fact  act  as  a  temporary  diversion  in  &vour 
of  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  as  part  of  the  Crusading  hosts  were  called  off 
to  Spain ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Moslems  at  Las 
Navas  de  Tolosa  (i6th  July  121 2)  that  Simon  of  Montfort  was  able  to 
dispose  of  Raymond  under  the  walls  of  Muret  (Haute  Garonne;  12th 
September  1212).^ 

Another  step  taken  by  John  at  this  time,  obviously  in  contemplation  of 
war,  was  the  issuing  of  orders  for  an  Inquest  of  Service  to  ascertain  the 

services  due  by  the  tenants  in  chief,  so  as  to  correct  or  super- 
of£rSSS*  ^^^^  ^^  returns  from  the  Inquest  of  1166.     The  new  Inquest 

had  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Inquests  of  1086  and  1198, 
being  based  on  the  sworn  verdicts  of  juries  empanelled  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  that  respect  differing  entirely  from  the  Inquest  of  1166,  where  each 
tenant-in-chief  was  left  to  make  his  own  return  of  his  fees.  Now  the 
enquiry  was  to  be  conducted  by  the  Sheriff,  Hundred  by  Hundred,  for  the 
County,  the  final  lists  to  be  compiled  by  the  officials  from  those  retums.* 
The  present  Inquest  also  differed  from  that  of  1166  by  including  the 
towns,^  that  before  were  not  dealt  with. 

The  writs  were  apparently  issued  on  the  ist  June,  the  returns  to  be  sent 
in  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Concurrently  with  this  Inquest  an  enquiry 
was  directed  as  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  held  under  the  gift  of  prelates 
in  exile.^  Unfortunately  the  returns  of  the  military  service  due  that  ha^'e 
come  down  to  us  are  incomplete ;  *  so  that  the  number  of  the  knights* 
fees  in  England  in  121 2  cannot  be  positively  stated,  but  the  most  careful 
computation  estimates  them  at  7000  or  thereabouts,  a  number  already 
quoted  by  us.® 

*  See  Martin,  France^  IV.  48-53.  I  accept  the  bare  fact  of  the  embassy  to 
Mohammed  on  the  authority  of  Paris,  Chron.  Maj,^  II.  559-564;  the  account  being  also 
given  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum  S.  Albania  I.  236-243  (Riley).  The  writer  places  the 
mission  in  the  year  121 3,  but  in  correct  sequence,  before  the  battles  of  Las  Navas  and 
Muret.  He  names  as  envoys  Thomas  of  Erdington,  a  well-known  man,  and  Thomas 
of  London,  a  cleric  placed  by  the  King  in  charge  of  the  estates  of  St.  Albans,  from  whom 
Paris  got  the  facts;  **audiente  Mathaeo  qui  et  haec  scripsit";  p.  564.  But  Paris  uses 
his  authority  as  a  mouthpiece  for  pouring  calumnious  abuse  on  John  and  Queen  Isabella. 

*  Round   Commune^  274. 

*  **  Omnimodis  tenementis  infra  burgum  sive  extra  ";  see  the  writ,  Testa  de  Neviil  54 ; 
Red  Book  Exchequery  cclxxxv. 

*  Round,  sup.y  267  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  267. 

*  The  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer^  469-574  gives  abstracts  for  31  counties:  the  Testa 
de  Neviil  "  returns  or  fragments  for  25  counties."  See  these  collated,  Round,  sup.^  275. 
The  Testa^  a  bundle  of  miscellaneous  returns  from  landowners  strung  together  about  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  will  be  found  among  the  publications  of  the  Record  Commission,  1807. 

*  See  Feudal  Statistics  ;  A.  H.  Inman,  p.  50  (1900). 
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From   Ivondon  John    early  in   June   started    on    one   of  his   rambling 
progresses  through  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  to  Westmorland 
S?BtTrflfr   '""^  Cumberland.     Whether  undertaken   from  policy  or  rest- 
lessness   these  journeys   would   certainly   add   to   the    King's 
influence,  by   impressing  ihe   people  with  a  sense  of  his  omnipresence. 
From  the  aird  to  the  i6lh  of  the  month  he  rested  at  Carlisle,  returning  by  ' 
Hexham,  Durham,  and  York  to  the  South  and  West.'     In 
August  the   VVelsh  rose,  alleging  a    Papal   call    to   arms,  as 
already    mentioned.     Llywelyn,  Gwenwynwyn,  and    Maelgwn,*   acting   in 
concert,  made  simultaneous  assaults  on  the  English  strongholds  throughout 
the  country.     In  (jwynedd  all  their  forts  except  Uyganwy  and  Rhuddlan 
fell ;  and  the  territory  cut  off  in  the  previous  year  was  recovered.     Gwen- 
wynwyn won  back  his  ancestral  seat   Maihrafal ; '  while  Maelgwn  burnt 
Swansea,  and  devastated  all  Gower.*     John,  again  incensed  to  fury,  called 
out  his  forces,  vowing  to  exterminate  the  Welsh ;  he  then  went  to  Notting- 
ham, where  the  boy-hostages  delivered  to  him  in  the  previous  year  were 
kept,  to  glut  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  their  execution,'     We  are  next  told 
that  as  he  was  sitting    down  to  his    midday  dinner,  a  messenger  came 
in  from  the  King  of  Scots   to  warn  him  that   he  was  surrounded  with 
treachery :    and    then    it    would    seem    that    immediately  afterwards   he 
received    another    letter,    from    his   daughter    in    Wales,    to   assure    him 
that  his  followers    could    not  be  depended    on  j   and  that  if 
^^^^^JJ*  he  ventured  on  a  campaign  he  would  be  left  in  the  lurch,' 
Whether   these  graphic  details  are  to  be  considered  strictly 
authentic  or  not,  it  certainly  appears  that  John  got  warnings  that  gave  him 
such  a  scare  that  he  disbanded  his  feudal  levies  (i6th  August)  '  and  shut 
himself  up  for  some  days  in  [he  Castle  at  Nottingham,  surrounding  himself 
with  mercenaries.*     He  then  went  back  to  London,  to  give  orders  for 
seizing  castles,  and  exacting  hosUges  from  suspect  barons.    The  Scots  Earl 
David  of  Huntingdon  was  required  to  give  up  Fotberingay, 
^JJ5[^*3,  with  a  son  as  hostage:  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  again  to 
Tm^  and    deliver  his  eldest  son  William,  his  second  son  Richard  being 
nSnri^tar.  already  in  the  King's  hands.*    Eustace  de  Vescy  of  Alnwick, 
and  Robert  filz  Walter  of  Baynard's  Castle  Blackfriars,  and 
Dunmow  in  Essex,  men  it  was  said  with  grievances  of  their  own,  deemed  it 

'  Itinerary. 

'  .Mielgwn  was  io  rebellion  by  the  a6th  May,  when  Ihe  MoDour  of  Cardigan  ¥fas  tskeo 
from  him,  and  given  to  his  nephew,  Rhys  son  of  Gtuffurfd  ;  Rol.  Pal.,  I.  93- 

'  Montgomeryshire,  between  Llanfiit  and  Welshpool. 

'  Brut.,  27 1,  272,  where  the  events  are  given  partly  under  I3II  and  1312 ;  Ann.  Camb, 
and  Margan  ;  Levris,  Tapng.  Diit.     '  Wendover,  III.  239  ;  BnU.;  173. 

'  Wend  ,  j«/.    See  also  Paris,  Hill-  Angl.,  IL  I2«.      '  Rot,  Pal.,  94. 

'  K.  Cogg.,  16s;  Ann.  Maigan  and  Ehinstable  ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  307  ;  Wend.,  sup.,  John 
was  at  No\tingham  io(h-i7lh  September,     On  the  20(h  be  sgns  at  the  Tower. 

■  Rut.  Pat.,  94,  95  ;  MaracKal,  IL  158-161. 

F  F 
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pnidenl  to  teiife  -.  the  foniKT  to  SooiUnd,  and  the  laiter  to  Fratwtt.  Ttey 
were  prompdy  oailxwcil,  Mid  all  thdr  possoaons  confiscated*  Wc  e*n 
bar  of  men  in  the  ofiicul  citric  ^-eniunn^  lo  leave  the  King's  service,  txA 
■uffiering  in  con»i>iuencie.  One  of  thc-sc  penons,  GcoSrey  Archdeacon  nf 
Norwich,  wss  iin(>r»oned  at  Bristol  in  a  leaden  cojm,  and  done  to  dw 
by  narvation  and  ptis«irc.' 

John's  nerres  were  ready  to  take  fright  at  every  shadow.  A  poor 
bermil,  Peter  of  Pontefract,  whi>  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and 
^  was  held  a  prophet  by  his  neighbours,  declared  that  it  had  been 
revealed  to  him  in  a  drentn  llial  John  wixiid  reign  fourleeti 
years  and  no  tnoie,  and  that  his  reign  wnuld  have  comt;  to  an  end  bv 
Ascension  Day  1113.  his  regnal  years  beginning  with  that  fesiivaL  The 
prophecy  havvm  been  reported  to  the  King  he  had  the  man  arreSed. 
Peter  on  being  examined  could  not  expbtn  how  his  vaticination  would  he 
fulfilled,  but  persisted  in  asaening  that  the  reign  would  end  by  Ascenaoo 
Day ;  and  offered  to  stake  his  life  on  the  issue.  John  took  him  U  hb 
word,  and  shut  him  up  in  Corfe  Castle  to  abide  the  event.  But  taf 
foolishly  noticing  the  prophecy  the  King  had  given  it  publicity  ud 
importance.* 

While  still  persecuting  the  Cistercians  for  their  share  in  the  Albigensim 

Crusade,  John  now  sought  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  having  oppressed 

the  clergy  by  the  shallow  contrivance  of  extorting   from  ihc 

mwwiS*.    Abbots  and  others  letters  declaring  that  whatever  he  had  had 

from  them  had  been  freely  given  •     Nevertheless  we  do  also 

hear  of  creditable  efforts  to  conciliate  the  people  by  remissions  oi  ToreK 

penalties,  by  a  mitigation  of  the  restraints  of  late  imposed  on  intercourse 

with  the  Continent ;  and  by  more  careful  attention  to  the  administration 

of  justice.* 

But,  apart  from  domestic  warnings,  John  was  far  from  being  ignorant 
of  the  course  of  events   in   the   outer  world,   or  of  the  fate  that  had 

'  Wendovet,  339,  340 ;  PatU,  Hist.  Angl.,  II  ia8  j  R.  CoK-i  '65 ;  W.  Cov..  11.  107 ; 
Rot  Pat.,  Slip.,  Robert  fiti  Walter  waa  ■  scion  of  the  illutlrioiu  Hoiue  of  Brionne  ud 
Qare,  descended  from  the  Conqueror's  Guardian  Count  Gilbert.  Robert's  father  Waltci 
wu  ion  of  the  Dafifir  Robert,  who  died  in  1 136,  a  younger  ton  of  Richard  of  Bien&iie, 
the  son  of  Count  Gilbert  The  Dafiftr  Robert  received  Baynaid's  Qutle  and  Dunmow 
from  Hcnty  I.  in  nil,  on  the  forfeiture  of  William  Baynard.  EniUce  de  Vescy  was  iod 
of  William  de  Vescy,  son  of  Euslice  fill  John  of  Bamborongh  nnd  Alnwick,  who  fell  in 
Wales  in  1157  (above,  p.  14)  by  Beatrice,  heiress  o(  Yvo  de  Vescy,  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  :  William  had  adopted  his  mother's  surname  ;  Fms,  Judgti,  I.  1 15. 

'  Wendover,  aag ;  R.  Cogg.,  sup.  ;  Paris,  Jtisl  Angl.,  II.  ia6. 

'  So  W.  Cov.,  II.  »9.  See  Wendover,  a4o;  and  Annals  of  Domlable,  Tewkeabmy, 
and  lAnercost. 

*  Sec  the  letter,  Ann.  Waverley,  a68;  also  R.  Cogg.,  165  j  W.  Cov..  3aj.  The  Pope 
was  indignant  ;  Fadrra,  I.  iio,  and  cancelled  all  the  bonds. 

•  W.  Cov.,  !up. 
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befallen  other  Princes  who  had  come  under  the  ban  of  the  Third 
^  Innocent.  The  career  of  his  Saxon  nephew  interested  him 
deeply.  Otto  IV.  had  been  crowned  Emperor  ai  Rome  on 
'  the  4th  October  1109,'  money  for  the  expenses  having  been 
Apparently  provided   by  John.'     "  But  the  Guelfic  Emperor  trod  in  the 

TheOuelflo  ^'^P*  ^  ^^*^  Hohenstaufen,"     Otto  began    lo  assert  Imperial 

Bmp«ror  rights,  invading  territory  claimed  .is  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
"**  ^'  or  under  the  protection  of  the  Church.  After  eighteen  months 
of  transient  success  he  was  excommunicated  on  Holy  Thursday  (31st 
March)  1211,'  A  declaration  in  Germany  in  favour  of  the  young  King 
of  Sicily,  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  followed.  In  October  he  was 
accepted  by  the  Pope:  in  the  course  of  1212  he  made  an  adventurous 
journey  from  Palermo  through  Italy  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine :  the 
partisans  of  his  House  received  him  with  enthusiasm  :  King  Philip  held 
out  his  hand  to  him,  and  sent  his  son  Louis  to  have  an  interview  with 
him  near  Vaucouleurs  (November).  The  rejected  Otto  had  to  retire  to 
his  estates  in  Brunswick,  to  concert  with  John  the  formation  of  their 
Northern  League.* 

John's  l>rother-in-law  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse  had  fared  even  worse. 

He  was  no  heretic;  but  as  a  humane  and  tolerant  ruler  he 

^^J^jjj,^^  refused  to  sacrifice  peaceable    subjects  merely  because  their 

religious  tenets  were  not  those  of  Rome.     In  consequence  he 

had  been  excommunicated,  and  his  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance : 

the  North  and  East  of  France  had  been  launched  in  crusade  against  him : 

his  territories  had  been  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  at  the  point  that 

we  have  reached  Toulouse  and  Montauban  was  all  that  was  left  to  him. 

The   most  infatuated  of  men  could  hardly  fail  to  take  warning  by  such 

examples  as  these ;  and  John  had  the  obvious  contingency  to  take  into 

consideration   that  Philip  might    be  commissioned — perhaps  already  had 

l)£en  commissioned — to  draw  the  sword  of  the  flesh  in  the  cause  of  the 

Lord.     Under  these  circumsiances  he  once  more  reopened  negotiations, 

and  on  the  i  ith  November  instructed  the  Abbot  of  Beaulieu 

*^J^J^**   and  others  to  proceed  lo  Rome.*    It  was  doubtless  on  hearing 

of  this  embassy  that  Langton,  the  Bishops  of  London  and 

BIy,  and  some  laymen  -of  rank  hastened  to  Rome  to  represent  the  state 

'  Wend.,  ril,  tXT,  Ann.  Winion,  sod  Waverley. 

'  In  the  previcnii  month  of  March  Otto's  brother  Duke  Henr^  of  Saxony  received  ia 
London  looo  maiks ;  Fadera,  1.  103.    Otto  had  hinxsetf  visited  England  in  I306. 

'  Pauli,  from  HUrter's  InnKcni;  Milnuin. 

'  Milman,  iMin  Ckrl.,  IV.  54-41.  On  the  ind  December  Frederic  was  elected  King 
ofCenniuifBt  Franktoit.  For  confidential  intercourae  between  John  anJ  Otto  at  this 
time  see  Fndera,  I.  104,  loj.  His  brother  Henry  the  Count  Palatine  came  10  London 
in  March  (Ann.  Dunsl.)  and  received  JOO  marks  in  August  a*  a  ycar'i  pension  Rot. 
Claus..  I.  Ill  ;   Pauli. 

'  Rpt.  CLaus,  t.  126;  Bishi^  Stubbs. 
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al  ^aa^  k   FhImiI,    Mid  pre*  far    nnct    dealing    with    Jnhn.'      B; 

Wendova  ^^m  «e  ve  Hid  Aa  M  dinr  imUDce  a  Conclave  w&s  held,  and 

._  '  ddUme  iOMHMe*  far  John's  deposition  passed  :  funhei  tint 

Tipii      lencn  «cn  dnwn  ap  dircciing  Philip  to  undertake  the  cxpu^ 

^^"^  »(»  irf  Kmg  Jota*.  whh  a  grant  «rf  the  kingdom  of  England  M 
turn  and  hii  ben  :  also  Icnen  to  Aven  magnates  urging  them  to  suppoR 
Fbil^  in  his  oTKadr  :  funfaer  ve  atr  tnfnnncd  that  the^  documents  *<n 
ctKntfleaJ  to  f^andutf.  ommsblr  for  intmedtaic  deltrei>'.  hut  with  pdiaie 
■unoctions  towithboid  iben  if  John  could  be  brought  to  terms.*  Ths 
scon  has  reoefveJ  ar.  imouni  rf  credence  to  whidi  it  seems  little  entitled. 
Frcm  Innooot  himself  writing  to  John  we  leam  that  the  King  had  pot 
binuelf  in  the  hands  of  a  coUecme  ddepbou  of  six,  assurii^  the  Pope 
that  be  woold  abide  br  anjthing  tbey  sboold  agree  to  ;  bat  thM  only  three 
tttbt  number  bJKl  appeved  at  Rome,  and  that  diey  coald  not  act  without 
the  others,  a  dtnuutanoe,  by  tbe  way,  we  nny  note,  (rf  which  the  Popt 
had  had  to  nmptain  befere.  Innocent  goes  on  to  say  that  the  three  who 
bad  reached  his  coon,  icalisii^  as  we  may  suppose,  tbe  urgericy  of  the 
sitoation.  had  taken  it  upon  them  to  say  that  their  master  would  give  in  to 
the  tenns  propounded  by  Pandulfand  Uinand  in  lait.  'Those  giacioos 
offers'*,  sa«  Innocent,  '  had  been  rejected  bj'  John,  who  by  his  subsequent 
conduct  had  shown  himself  unworthy  of  grace :  nevertheless  to  overcome 
evil  vith  good,  and    deprive    hitn  of  any    excuse,    the  Pope 

55JJS2.  "ould  siiU  stand  to  those  terms,  if  the  King  should  pledge 
himself  to  them  as  more  fully  expounded  by  Innocent  in  a 
sopplementa)  paper  appended  to  prevent  misunderstanding.'*  Failing 
compliance  John  is  threatened  in  the  plainest  language  with  '  ruin,'  i.e.  de- 
position. The  terms  of  i3i  i  forming  ihe  basis  of  the  negotiation,  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  then  given  to  P;indulf  and  Dutand  was  inclosed  in  the 
letter,  with  the  supplemental  'expositions'*     These  do  not  essentially  vary 

'  Wendorer,  III.  HI,  o^ed  Iw  P»iii.  Tliey  tgnt  in  making  the  prelatn  retani 
from  Rome  in  Janiut)'  1113  :  bat  Waller  of  Connlry  and  Ralph  of  CoggesiuUI  mil^e 
Ibcm  tlul  lot  Kome  in  IliJ  ;  uid  l]ut  dale  iuits  Wendover's  nanative  looch  beli<r 
than  bb  own  dale.     No  one  of  tbe  writers  seemi  lo  know  anjibing  of  John's  embeu.')'. 

'  Wrnd.,  HI,  Z41  :  Paii^,  Cir.  Maj.,  II.  535,  53&  In  his  Hist.  Amgi.  the  latia 
anils  all  rtbrtnce  10  Pandulf  and  his  instmcttoos,  and  rqmamu  ibe  deposilion  of  lohit 
■I  fonnally  pfxlaimeil  in  Kiance  :  1 1.  132-  Wallet  (rf  Coventry,  II.  309,  does  noi  go 
■o  far,  bul  haileilers  riom  ifae  Pope  anthorisir^  the  inTaaoD  if  John  shonld  not  repenL 
CoeE'^^'<  l^-  knows  at  no  deposition  at  all,  and  [e{;anU  Philip  aa  acting  simply  on  ihe 
advice  of  his  barons  1  and  so  luo  do  tbe  French  authorities,  Le  Breton,  89,  and  Rigord. 
SismmuU.  VI.  328,  lakes  Ihe  same  vinr ;  bol  Martin,  IV.  68,  Ireals  Philip  as  express!; 
authorised  by  tbe  Pope . 

'  "  Formam  .   .  .  i\ax  pro  majori  parte  gntiam  coollDehat.'' 
"  Secundum  eipouiiones  el    eiplonationcs  qnis  ad  umnis    dubilationiE  scmpolum 

113,  see  Innocent.  Eff.,  XV.  334  ;  Ann,  Bortun. 
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the  conditions  of  pardon,  which  still  remain  ihe  full  and  friendly  accept- 
ance of  Langion  as  archbishop;  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  exiled 
bishops,  monks,  and  'all  others  concerned'',  with  plenary  restitution,  and 
compensation  for  damages.  But  the  names  of  Roliert  fiti  Walter  and 
Eustace  de  Vescy  are  now  introduced  ;  and  the  Pope's  requirements  become 
more  stringent  and  explicit,  indicating  an  increased  distrust  of  John.  All 
contracts  interfering  with  restitution  are  declared  void  :  _;^8ooo  sterling  to 
be  provided  at  once  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  exiled  clergy '  j  all 
outlawries  against  clergy  or  laity  to  be  withdrawn ;  with  a  disclaimer  of 
any  right  on  the  King's  part  to  issue  decrees  of  outlawry  against  eccle- 
siastics in  future.  The  form  of  pledge  to  be  given  by  the  King  was  also 
carefully  prescribed.  Four  barons  would  swear  to  the  King's  observance  of 
the  terms  on  his  soul,  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  command ;  he  would  give 
his  own  letters  patent  to  the  same  effect ;  while  prelates  and  barons  might 
be  called  in  as  guarantors  at  I..anglon's  discretion.'  Neither  the  Pope's 
letter  to  the  King,  nor  the  explanatory  appendix  give  any  countenance  to 
the  view  that  further  decrees  against  John  had  been  issued  since  iiii. 
The  Interdict  and  the  King's  excommunication  are  the  only  sentences 
referred  to.* 

But  while  negotiating  or  pretending  to  negotiate  with  the  Pope,  John, 
in  bpite  of  domestic  disaffection  was  still  cherishing  hopes  of  getting  the 

better  of  Philip  through  the  help  of  his  Continental  allies. 
^^^    The  Pope  too  would  be  atUcked  through  Philip.     On  the 

28th  January,  John  being  at  Bamborough  laying  hands  on 
de  Vescy's  effects,  ordered  9000  marks  (£f>aoo)  to  be  paid  to  his  nephew 
out  of  money  in  deposit  at  the  Temple.'    Such  a  sum  could  only  be 

intended  for  Otto's  military  chest.     On  the  3rd  March  strin- 
"gent  orders  were  issued  for  all  ships  capable  of  carrying  six 

horses  or  more  to  be  at  Portsmouth  by  the  Z4th  of  month  ;  as 
if  some  expedition  oversea  was  in  contemplation;^  while  on  the  27th  of 
the  month  the  ranks  of  the  Northern   League   were   filled   up  by  the 

217  ;  Fadira,  I.  168.  For  the  original  imtroctiODs  to  Ptndulf  uid  Dunnd,  and  the 
present  '  exposilions,'  Fad.  109. 

'   "  Coeleris  clericis  el  laicis  ad  hoc  negoliura  conlii^[entibuS." 

-  Of  this  money  Ijngton  would  receive  £iyio ;  (he  Bishops  £l%o  each  ;  and  the 
Canterbury  monks  £\ooo. 

'  Ftiitro,  I.  109  ;  Ann.  Burton,  218-331  ;  Innocent  Epp.,  sap. 

'  Bi.liop  Slubbs  in  his  note  to  W.  Gov.,  II.  lii.,  seems  miilalten  in  staling  with 
reference  to  Innocent's  letter  to  John  Ihal  "  the  Pope  thus  declares  that  the  niissiOQ  of 
Pandulfand  Durand  had  failed,  and  that  severer  measures  had  been  takco  against  the 
King  in  consequence."     Innocent  refers  to  further  misdoings  by  John,  not  to  any  further 

'  Fiidfra,  I.  108. 

■  bee  the  Writ,  Wd^over,  III.  244,  dated  at  the  New  Temple :  John  was  there  on 
that  day. 
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accession  of  William  of  Holland,  The  Count  came  to  London,  did  bomage 
to  the  King,  and  underloolc  to  send  as  men-at-arms  {oulitei)  and  500  at 
more  footsoldiers  {urvuttte%)  lo  England  in  case  of  invasion,  receiving  in 
return  a  pension  of  400  marks  for  himself  and  his  heirs.' 

Philip  had  not  waited  for  a  formal  I'apal  commission  to  attack  King  John. 
Innocent  had  not  gone  that  length  ;  hut  friendly  messages  sent  to  Pan> 
by  Cardinal  Robert  of  "  Corzon,"  said  lo  be  an  Englishrtian,  would  give 
Philip  sufficient  encourdgcmcnt  without  committing  lh«  Po^x;  too  doepJy.' 
tauuHHit  ud  ^^  could  hardly  call  for  war  against  John  while  offering  him 

Uu  ""g    terms ;  but  the  presence  of  a  French  army  on  the  coasts  of 

AfFnno*    (f,g    Channel  would   materially  strengthen  the   hands  of  the 

Papal  negotiators.     On  the  6th  April  the  French  Kinf;  held  a  Grand 

Council   or    Parliament   of  Magnates  at  Soissnns.      Most    of   the   chief 

feudatories  were  there,  and  all  encept  Ferrand  of  Flanders  were  prepared 

to  invade  England.     Even  Savary  of  Maulten  had  now  ttirned  again^ 

John.    The  objects  given  out  were  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Church 

of  England,  and  the  punishment  of  John  for  his  murder  of  Arthur  and 

other  crimes.'     But  the  real  aim  was  the  establishment  of 

'^Hf'     young  Louis  as  King  of  England  in  vassalage  to  France,  a 

grand  conception.*    A  general  muster  was  ordered  for  the  aist 

April.     John  met  this  move  by  calling  for  mass  levies  for  the  same  day. 

All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  required  to  turn  out  under  [>enalty 

of  being    proclaimed    'culverts,"    the   equivalent    of  the    Old     English 

"nidering,"  involving  forfeiture  of  all  property.     As  usual  John's  orders 

were  obeyed  :  more  men  came  than  the  King  could  maintain, 

wiS'ir.piia,  ^"*1  numbers  had  to  be  sent  home.     Even  Bishop  Gray  was 

recalled  from  his  government  in  Ireland.     The  main  body  was 

established   in    a   central   position  on    Batham   Down,  near  Canterbury^ 

detachments  being  posted  at  Dover,  Feversham,  Ipswich,  and  other  places 

where  landings  might  be  feared.^    The  King  moved  from  one  seaport  to 

another  superintending.'     But  all  immediate  danger  of  invasion  had  been 

dispelled  by  the  activity  of  the  English  fleet,  which  had  not  waited  to  be 

attacked      The  shipping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  at  Fecamp  had 

been  captured  or  destroyed,  and  Dieppe  burnt.' 

'  Fadera,  I.  1 10. 

*  April  The  Cardinal  had  a  general  mitsion  to  France  to  call  for  aid  to  Holy  Land  1 
liul  his  inslruclions  to  the  King  were  private.     Innocent,  Fpp.  XVI.  31-33. 

'  U.  Lc  Breton  Gtsta,  Bouquet  XVII.  S9;  Fkilipp.  lb.  230,  331.  In  neither  place  U 
Ihete  (uty  reference  lo  any  Papal  commi^on  1  the  King's  hoi;  lea]  prompted  him. 

'  See  the  pledges  taken  Trom  Louis  wiih  respect  to  his  government  of  England  in  the 
event  of  his  winning  the  crown ;  Fiid.  104,  dated  at  Sobssons. 

'  The  word  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  celiberl,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  meaning 
"Tumtail"  ;  see  Uodefro)',  and  Ducange. 

•  Wendover,  III.  144-34^  ;  P«i>  ;  W.  Cov.,  H.  209 ;  Ann.  Dunstable. 

'  See  the  Itinerary.        '  Ann,  Dunstable,  a  year  behind  the  time,  as  usual. 
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While  the  iwo  armies  were  thus  facing  each  other  across  the  Channel 
Pandulf  reached  Calais  with  the  Pope's  ultimatum.     The  King's  envoys 
accompanied  him,  to  testify  to  the  pledges  that  they  had  given.'     John 
now  found  himself  in  a  great  strait.     There  were  the  Papal 
i^"  *    terms  so  bitter  and  humiliating  ;  *  but  there  also  was  the  plain 
threat    of  deposition,  with   Philip  ready  to  give  efr<.:ci  to  it. 
Against  that  John  might  set  the  English  army,  strong  enough  in  point 
of  numbers^if  it  could  l>e  depended  on — but  that  was  just  the  question. 
Rumour  whispered  that  many  of  the  Barons  were  in  communication  with 
the  King  of  France.'      Probably  the  wish  to  get  safely  over 
•f^Jy     Ascension  Day,  and  falsify  Peter's  prophecy  had  also  something 
to  do  with  the  King's  final  resolution.*     Anyhow  Fandulf  was 
invited  to  come  over.     Preliminaries  having  been  adjusted,  on  the  13th 
May  John,  who  for  some  time  had  been  staying  at  the  Templars'  house  at 
Ewetl,  between   Barham  Down  and  Dover,  came  to   Dover, 
BlTMbL'    ^""^  sealed  letters  patent  binding  himself  to  Innocent's  require- 
ments   word    for    word — mulatis    mutandis.      The    Earls   of 
Salisbury,  Surrey  (VVarenne),   Derby  (Ferrers),  and  Reginald  of  BouI<%ne 
took  the  required  oath  on  the  King's  behalf* 

The  world,  or  the  shrewder  part  of  it  may  have  been  prepared  for  this 
result,  Innocent's  ascendency  being  felt  to  be  irresistible.*  But  great 
must  have  been  the  astonishment  of  all  to  hear  that  two  days  later  John 
g^jjj^j^iijsurrendered  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  the  Pope, 
barland  to  to  be  held  as  Gefs  of  the  Holy  See,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  1000 
"P«^.  ^arks,  namely  700  marks  for  England,  and  300  marks  for 
Ireland.  This  gratuitous  act  of  humiliation,  as  he  himself  described  it» 
the  King  submitted  to,  he  said,  in  order  10  show  his  sense  of  his  offendin^^ 
against  God  and  the  Church,  and  to  earn  remission  of  sins  for  himself  and 
all  his  kin,  living  and  dead.  Henry  the  new  Archbishop  of  Dublin,''  John 
Gray  of  Norwich,  and  eleven  Earls  and  Barons  subscribed  the  charter, 
A  formal  record  of  the  homage  was  sealed  at  the  same  time.' 

At  whose  instigation  John  took  this  extraordinary  step  does  not  appear. 

'  W.  Coy.,  II.  209 !  Ann  Wiverley ;  Wendo»er,  146. 

'  PaiU,  H.  E.,  II.  135. 

■  W.  Cov.,  III. 

'  So  al  least  Wendover,  148.  Paris,  Cr,  Ma/.,  II.  541,  copies  him,  as  usoal.  In  the 
Hill.  Angl.  he  omili  this  reference  (0  Peter. 

'  Wendover,  148-353  ;  Paris,  Hisl.  Angl.  lup.  Fadtra,  I.  in. 

'  ''  Eo  quod  ab  uni'ersis  meluebatuT  p&pa  la.iocenliiu  supra  omnes  qui  euro  a  maltif 
annis  pnecesieT\int  "  ;  W.  Cov.  aio. 

'  Archbishop  John  Cumin,  whoK  architectural  work  still  adorns  the  city  of  thiblin, 
died  in  nil  ;  W,  Cov.,  II.  108.  la  March  i>ij  Henry  of  London,  Archdeacon  of 
St^LtTord,  an  oFScial  of  the  Exchequer,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  Foss,yKi^»,  II.  90. 

'  i5ili  May,  Fadtra,  (ii,  ill.  Wendorer,  353-155,  etc.  The  charters  however  do 
not  appeal  on  the  Charter  Roll*. 
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Whether  PandulTsugitcsled  it  or  not  Innocent  accepted  tl  freely.'  Almt^  " 
X)n  a  previous  occasion  he  had  received  ihe  surrender  of  a  Kingdom  from 
Pedro  II.  of  Aita^ion  (1104).  Not  conteni  with  the  purely  spiriiuil 
supremacy  for  which  we  were  inclined  to  give  him  credit  at  the  firstt,  the 
Vic^erent  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  lowering  himself  to  aspirations  aftei 
territorial    sovereignty,    the    infatuation   of  the    Papacy,       The     English, 

mortified    and  humiliated   in    their   nalion.il  pride,*   rt-garded 
^M^     the  proceeding    with  verj'   natural    suspicion.'      But    PanduM 

harangued  them  energeiically,  dwelling  on  the  duty  of  alle- 
giance to  their  Kinij  now  that  he  had  been  reconciled  to  the 
Church,  and  making  large  promises  of  reform  on  his  behalf.'  Public 
confidence  was  to  ;i  certain  extent  restored,  and  the  ajrd   May  (Ascension 

Day)  passed  without  incident.     John  was  in  high   spirits :  he 

set  up  a  marquee  in  a  field  near  Ewell  and   gave  a  grand 

banquet  in  honour  of  the  day.     But  still  there  we rt   ptrsisteni 
believers  in  the  Seer  of  Ponlefract— the  wish  doubtless  being  father  to  the 
thought — who  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  fatal  day  might  be  the  anni- 
versary of  the  origin.-il  Ascen.sion  Day  of  the  coronation,  namely  the  27th 
XEMnUon    ^^i"'  ■""'  '^^'  ^omeiliiny  might  yet  happen    i>eforc  that  day. 
ottbe       The  second  anniversary  however  having  also  passed  in  peace 
lawpliM.     Peter  and  a  son  were  sent  to  the  gallows  (iSih  May).     But 
people  on  thinking  over  recent  events   began  to  protest   that   the    poor 
iiermit  had  l>een  a  true  prophet  after  all ;  John  had  ceased  to  be  a  King 
by  the  a3rd  May.' 

Pandulf  was  now  sent  back  with  theXSooo  to  fetch  the  exiles,  letters  of 
protection  couched  in  the  amplest  terms  being  also  forwarded  to  them.* 
The  Legate  also  proceeded  to  inhibit  Philip  from  waging  war  on  a  vassal 
of  the  Holy  See.'     This  was  rather  hard  on  the  King,  as  John,  strong  in 

the  sense  of  Papal  support,  was  beating  up  recruits  for  an 
''^^^^'■* expedition  to  Poitou,  to  attack  France  from  the  South  ;  while 

Otto  and  his  allies  would  invade  it  from  the  East.  Moreover 
John  had  just  found  an  opportunity  for  dealing  an  annoying  blow  at  his 

'  See  his  Golden  Bull  of  ihe  4lh  November  1113  iccepting  the  surrender  tmd  tyrant- 
ing  the  kingdom  to  be  held  of  the  Holy  Sfe  ;  Epp.,  XVI.  131  ;  also  135.  The  order  for 
the  dettruclion  of  the  letters  against  John  hod  been  given  on  the  31st  October  ;  No.  133. 

*  "  Licet  id  multis  ignominiosum  Tidecetur,  el  cnonnc  scrvitutjs  jugum  "  ;  W.  Cot., 
310.  MaUhew  Paris,  who  was  strongly  antipapal,  is  loud  in  his  condcnuuUion.  "  Carta 
detestaMlis  ...  sic  humilialus  est  lei  Johannes  '' ;  Hist.  AngL,  II.  135,  136. 

'  "  Quia  non  credebani  rem  fide  agi,"  W.  Co*,  an. 

'  "  Regem  ...  per  omnia,  in  proximo  salisfaclutum "  j  \V.  Cot.  sup.  See  also  the 
proclamation  ;  Fadtra,  1 1  z. 

*  W,  Gov.  113  ;  Wendover,  255  ;  and  for  the  dale  Ann.  Wav.  278, 

'  Wendover,   256;   Fadera,  sup.     But  of  the  actual  payment  of  the  i£8ooo  (12000 
niarlis)  I  find  oo  enliy  till  the  itt  of  January  following ;  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  107, 
'  Wendover,  sup.     R.  Cogg,  166,  and  the  proclamation  above  dtcd  from  Fadtra, 
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adversary.     Philip  was  overrunning  the  territories  of  John's  ally,  Ferrand 

of  Flanders,  and  had  an  auxiliary  flotilla  with  supplies  in  attendance  at 

Damme.     The  place  at  that  time  was  the  seaport  of  the  ciiy  of  Bruges ; 

but  the  retreat  of  sea  has  now  left  it  some  miles  inland.     At   Ferrand's 

call  for  help  John  despatched  an  armament  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

the  Count  of  Holland,  and  Reginald  of  Boulogne,  who  achieved  a  great 

success,  capturing  or  destroying  most  of  the  French   vessels 

olFnuch    (30th  May).'    But  John's  proposed  expedition  to  Poitou  made 

"*•*■        no  progress,  the  Barons  declining  to  follow  him  under  various 

excuses,  one  being  that  he  was  still  excommunicate.' 

Langton  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  come  to  England.     For  one  thing,  he 

waited  to  see  the  stewards  and  bailiffs  of  the  exited  clergy  put  into  actual 

possession  of  their  lands.     Then  it  was  clear  that  he  was  well  acquainted 

with  the  wants  of  the  nation,  and  that  he  did  not  regard  John's  absolution 

as  a  matter  simply  concerning  the  King  and  the  clergy,  but  as  one  in 

which  the  demands  of  the  laity  also  ousht  to  have  a  voice.'     Satisfactory 

progress,  however,  in  the  matter  of  restitution  having    been 

^f^j      made,*  he  left  his  retreat  at  Fontigny,  and  crossed  the  Channel, 

landing  at  Dover  in  July.'     His  party  included  the   Bishops 

of  London,   Ely,    Hereford,   Bath;  and  Lincoln.     Mauger  or    Malger   of 

\Vorcester  had  died  abroad ;    likewise   the   ill-starred   Geoffrey  of  York, 

whose  troubled  career  had  come  to  an  end  on  the  12th  December,  laia.' 

We  must  suppose  that  the  Prelates  on  disembarking  made  their  way  first  to 

London  ;  and  that  there  they  were  directed  to  join  the  King  at  Portsmouth, 

as  we  are  told  that  a  Royal  escort  was  waiting  them  at  Guildford,  a  place 

thai  could  hardly  be  reached  from  Dover  except  by  way  of  the  metropolis. 

The   King   himself   met  them  on   the    i8th  July  on  a  height  outside 

Porchesler.'     U"e  are  told  that  he  fell  at  Langton's  feet,  saying  '  Welcome 

Father.'*     But  of  course  Stephen  could  not  accept  the  due  kiss  of  peace 

'  W.  Cov.,  II.  an  ;  Wendover,  III.  257 ;  Le  Breton,  FhiHff.,  333-336,     The  date  of 

the  action  is  given  by  M,  Paul  Meyei,  Marestkal,  II.   163.     John's  commission  to  [he 

leaders  is  dated  May  251b  ;  Fadera,  113. 

-  Wendover  359  ;  W.  Cov.  312. 

'  See  liie  Pope's  letter  to  Langton  of  the  ijih  July  ackoowledKing  the  receipt  of  one 
from  him  in  which  the  Archbishop  must  have  suggested  grounds  for  delaying  John's 
absolution,  as  Innocent  presses  on  him  the  importance  of  absolving  the  King  as  soon  as 
possible,  "  propter  instantem  necessitatem  "  ;  Epp.,  XVI.  S9.  As  the  Pope's  letter  could 
not  have  reached  Langton  before  the  absolution  we  may  suppose  thai  in  that  mitter 
Stephen's  proceedings  followed  the  course  that  be  had  indicated  to  the  Pope. 

'Jam  ;  Ann.  Dunstable,  37.  Tbe  orders  lor  restitution  of  tempontiiies  were  issued 
on  ihe  1st  ol  the  mutilh  ;  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  99. 

*  9lh  July,  Ann.  Worcester ;  16th  July,  Wendover,  26a 

*  Hcg.  Sacrum.  A  good  Iikenes:>  of  him  may  be  Seen  in  his  monumental  etEgy  now  at 
Pom  I'Eveque  ;  A.  llartshome. 

■  Ann.  Dunstable,  37  ;  Itinirary. 

'  So  at  least  Wendover,  26a,  and  the  Waverley  Annals. 
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from  lips  that  were  still  excommunicate.  John  however,  to  show  his 
friendly  feeling  made  a  semblance  of  kissing  the  Archbishop  or  in  children's 
phrase  "blew  him  a  kiss."'  Next  day  ihey  all  moved  on  to  Winchester. 
But  Lington  was  firm  in  his  purpose  not  only  of  binding  the  -King  once 

more  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Pope's  requirements,  but  also  of 
2JS,^u^  exacting  from  him  pledges  for  better  government  in  the  future. 

Accordingly,  when  on  Sunday  20th  July  John  was  taken  to  the 
door  nf  the  cathedral  to  be  absolved,  he  was  required  to  repeat  in  public 

his  coronation  oath,'  as  well  as  the  oath  to  the  Papal  compact.* 
^^u^  Then  the  5 1  st  Penitential  Psalm  was  sung,*  and  so,  '  under  the 

usual  discipline '  the  King  received  absolution  from  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  kiss  of  peace  could  then  be  given  and  the  King  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  church.  The  Te  Deum  was  sung,  followed  by  High  Mass 
celebrated  by  Langlon,  and  so  John  coming  forward  to  offer  was  finally 
reconciled  'at  the  horns  of  the  altar.'  A  banquet  at  which  the  Prelates 
assisted  ended  the  day.'  But  the  Interdict  had  not  yet  been  dissolved, 
and  Langton  in  presuming  to  celebrate  was  held  at  Rome  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a  grave  offence,  and  in  fact  "  was  never  forgiven."  * 

The  King  bad  been  relieved  of  his  personal  sentence.     But  that  did  not 
clear  the  whole  situation.     He  was  still  bent  on  his  expedition  to  Poitou, 
1  persistently  resisted  by  the  Barons  ;  there  was  the  terrible 

question  of  the  compensation  due  to  ihe  clergy  ;  there  were 

endless  vacancies  in  the  Church  to  be  filled  up;  while  the 
whole  realm  was  still  under  the  cloud  of  an  Interdict.  But  John  as  usual 
would  attend  to  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  his  own  purposes.     After 

issuing   a   few   orders  placing  the  Regency  in   the  hands  of 
'  Geoffrey  Filz  Peter  and  Peier  des  Roches,  and  leaving  them 

to  discuss  the  state  of  the  realm  in  a  Grand  Council  to  be  held 
at  St.  Albans ''  he  hastened  down  to  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  to  find  that  the 

'  So  I  inlerprel  the  words  of  Ihe  Waveiley  writer.  "Rex  .  .  .  osculalus  est  eum 
(sc.  Langton)  ore  tan  lam,"  p.  276. 

-  See  Wendover,  jh/-,  where  Ihc  coronation  oalh  seems  intended,  though  loosely  and 
inaccurately  given.  Thai  the  King  before  absolution  had  in  some  shape  or  other  been 
made  to  swear  to  respect  the  old  liberties  of  his  subjects  also  appears  fiom  Coj^eshati,  267, 

'  "In  conspectu  cleri  ct  popuU  jaravil  rex  quod  servaiel  concordiam  ibi  publice  Icctam 
in  causis  pro  quibus  fueral  excomtnunicalus"  ;  Ann.  Dunstable,  sup. ;  also  Beimondsey.  438. 

'  As  an  instance  of  Wendover's  inaixtitacy,  he,  a  monk,  actually  gives  the  Joch  as  the 
Penitential  Hsalm,  and  the  scribe  who  copied  out  his  work  as  a  tiasis  for  the  history  of 
Matthew  Paris  repeals  Ihe  error. 

'  Ann.  Dunstable,  Bermon<!sey,  and  Waverley,  sup.  j  W.  Cov.,  II.  213  ;  Weadover. 

'  Hook,  Arehbiskop!,  II.  70I. 

'  Wendover,  III.  z6l.  1  accept  his  statements  to  that  extent ;  but  1  utterly  reject  Ihe 
ttflual  writ  thai  he  professes  to  give,  by  which  the  King  is  repre$enled  as  sommoning  four 
good  men  and  Ihe  reeve  from  all  the  royal  demesnes  to  meet  in  one  place  on  one  day,  to 
give  evidence  as  to  Ihe  damages  suffered  by  the  Church  lands,  of  which  of  coarse  ibcy 
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barons  whom  he  had  summoned  to  follow  him  again  refused  to  go,  insisting 
that  their  tenure  did  not  involve  liability  to  foreign  service, 

j,^^J^  In  point  of  strict  constitutional  law  this  position  was  untenable, 
as  wt:  have  shewn.  But  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  it  was 
clearly  fair  that  some  new  understanding  on  the  subject  should  be  come 
lo.  The  Northern  barons  are  specially  mentioned  in  this  connexion. 
Perhaps  they  had  not  been  called  out  in  April,  and  therefore  were  required 
to  turn  out  now.  John  as  if  to  show  his  determination  of  purpose  put  out 
to  sea  with  his  personal  household,  as  he  had  done  in  1205,  sailing  as  far 
as  Jersey,  and  returning  within  three  days  to  Studland  Bay.'  Vowing  to 
be  revenged  on   the  men  who  had  failed  him   John  moved 

Sitniii!^  Northwards  with  a  crushing  force.  The  barons  might  have 
been  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  contumacy  had  not  Langton 
come  to  Che  rescue.  He  hastened  after  the  King,  overtaking  him  at 
Northampton,  and  remonstrated  with  him,  insisting  that  to 
jjj^^^  wage  war  on  subjects  without  judicial  investigation  would  be 
a  breach  of  the  oath  that  he  had  just  taken  at  Winchester. 
John,  who  probably  could  not  understand  an  ecclesiastic  troubling  himself 
about  lay  rights,  told  him  angrily  to  keep  to  his  own  sphere,  the  Church; 
and  then,  as  if  to  pacify  him,  and  detach  him  from  the  Barons'  cause, 
issued  writs  ordering  the  officers  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the  impounded 
Church  lands  to  arrange  with  the  bishops  for  meetings  to  settle  as  to 
damages.'  Next  morning  the  King,  still  boiling  with  rage,  moved  on  to 
Nottingham.  But  Langton  followed  him ;  and  by  threats  of  ecclesiastical 
censures  forced  him  to  agree  to  submit  all  questions  between  him  and  his 
barons  to  l^al  decision.'  To  keep  up  appearances,  however,  John  con- 
tinued his  march  North  as  far  as  Durham,  returning  to  London  by  the  end 
of  September.* 

The  Grand  Council  at  St,   Albans  for  which  John  had  arranged  was 

held  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  was  duly  attended  by  Langton  and  the 

chief  peers.  Spiritual  and  Lay.    Of  the  question  of  damages 

ti^aaea.  ^^^  which  the  meeting  was  said  to  have  been  convened  we 
now  hear  nothing.  Reform  is  the  only  question ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  large  promises  of  amendment  were  made  in  the  King's 
name;  and  that  orders  were  issued  to  the  sheriifs,  foresters,  and  other 
could  know  nolbjng.  The  genuine  writs  on  the  subject  issued  later  [e<]uire  the  Kir^( 
officers  who  had  been  in  possession  to  render  account;  Fadera,  I.  114.  Thus  all 
questioo  of  "early  reprcienlalion "  falls  lo  Ihe  ground. 

'  Sih-glh  August;  W.  Gov.,  II.  zii  ;  R.  Cogg.,  167;  Wendover,  III.  z6i,  a6i; 
IHiurary.  See  also  John's  letter  of  the  1 7th  August  to  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  lamenting 
that  he  had  been  nnahle  to  make  out  his  expedition ;  Fiidtra,  1 14. 

■'  3ls>  August,  Fadera,  sup.  The  reader  will  contrast  Ihia  with  the  alleged  writ  in 
Wendover  which  hat  been  accepted  to  long. 

'  Wendover,  a6i,  163  ;  W.  Gov.,  mp.  \  R.  Coq;.,  167. 

'  Itiny. 
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oftiii.nls  tti  kc-cp  %lrictly  within  llieir  legal  duties.     \\'e  are  ev«n  told  thai 
the    'I-aws"   of   Henry    L,  i.t.    his  coronation   charter,   were 
'^J^'*  riferred  to  as  the  standard  of  constitutiiinal  right.*      A  rerefi« 
lo  the  principles  of  that  cumpact  would  involve  very  consider- 
able modifications  in  the  practice  of  the  administration. 

The   meeting  at  S^  Albans  was  followed  hy  one  in   Londtm  on  the 

asih   August,  of  which   two  wholly  different  reports   have  been   handed 

down.     According  lo  one  narrative,  whose  details  stiggest  infer- 

1  ill  firsl  hand,  Langton  preached  al  St.  Paul's,  the  day 

beinj^  a  Sunday.     He  then  adjourned  to  Westminster,  to  hold 

a   Provincial  Synod— the  first  of  his  episcopate.    The  question  of  the 

arrears  is  the  only  one  reported  as  touched  upon,  the  clergy  being  urged 

to  make  out  full  claims  of  all  that  was  due  to  them  *     From  Wendover, 

the  constitutional  writer,  we  hear  of  a  private  meeting  at  SL  Paul's  of  clergy 

and  laity,  when  Langton,  referring  to  recent  promises  of  reform, 

*^^J^^'  produced  an  actual  copy  of  Henry's  charter.       The  barons, 

deeply  impressed  by  its  contents,  pledged  themselves  to  risk 

their  lives  if  necessary  to  gain  such  rights,  and  the  Archbishop  promised 

them  his  best  support.    That  the  day  included  proceedings  of  a  strictly 

ecclesiastical  character  appears  even  from  this  writer's  account,  as  he  telb 

us  that   Langton  granted  to  the  clergy,  parochial  as  well  as  conventual. 

certain  relaxations  of  the  Interdict*     Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  that 

two  meetings  may  have  been  held,  one  a  mixed  assemblage  at  St.  Paul's, 

and  the  other  a  clerical  Synod  at  Westminster.     But  it  does    not   scera 

quite  likely  that  Langton  would  choose  a  day  of  concourse  and  a  place  of 

patiiotlun  P''L'''<^'*y  f"''  holding  a  secret  meeting ;  to  hatch  a  scheme  that 

ofUu       would    be   regarded   by    the    King   as   a   simple    conspiracy.' 

ArobhUlMp  Langton 's  conduct  in  lending  the  support  of  the  Church  to  the 

assertion  of  lay  rights  is  deserving  of  special  notice.     Since  the  Conquest 

the  clergy  in  any  struggles  with  the  Crown  had  seldom  cared  for  anything 

but  the  'liberty'  of  the  Church;  the  'Uberty'  of  the  Church  involving 

inroads  on  private  lay  rights  quite  as  much  as  on  Crown  rights. 

John  had  returned  to  London  to  receive  a  fresh  Papal  Legate,  a  man 
of  higher  position  than  Pandulf,  being  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College, 
Nicholas,  Cardinal   Bishop  of  Tusculum    (Frascati).      The  scope  of  his 

'  So  Wenduver,  262,  again  (he  sole  authority  ;  the  iranscript  by  Paris  is  >o  mechanical 
that  it  adds  nii  weij^hl  lo  the  orieinat. 

'  Ann.  Waverley,  277.  The  wriler  gives  (he  text  of  the  sermon,  "  In  Deo  spcnvil 
cor  meum,  et  adjutus  sum,  et  lefli^uil  caio  mea  ;"  'My  heart  trusted  io  God,  and  1  wai 
bolpen  and  my  flesh  revived '  (/'jn/m  XVI.  i,  9?);  whereat  one  of  the  congregation 
shouted  out,  '  Vou'rc  a  liar  j  you  never  Irustcrf  in  Him  1 ' 

'  Wendover,  III.  26J-266.  Tlie  writer  gives  a  copy  of  the  charter-  Puis,  u  usual, 
transcribes  him  in  the  one  work,  and  abridges  him  in  the  other. 

'  *' Conficderilione  facia  ;"  Wend.,  sup. 
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mission  included  not  only  the  settlement   of  the   outstanding  questions 

Afmti      L>stween  the  King  and  his  clergy,  hut  also  a  general  control 

Fmpal      of  the  affairs,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  of  ihe  whole  king- 

""^     dom.     Philip  of  France  and  John's  subjects  alike  are  invited 

to  pay  'humble  attention'  (humiliter  inteudentes)  to  the  monitions  of  the 

Cardinal.'      Later   instructions  direct    him    in    the    filling    up   of  vacant 

benefices  to  act  decisively  on  his  own  responsibility,  rejecting  all  appeals 

to  Rome.'     But  his  subsequent  conduct  showed  that  he  was  intended  to 

give  a  general  support  to  the  interests  of  the  King.'     Pandulf  who  was 

still  in  England  would  act  with  him. 

Nicholas  had  landed  on  the  z7th  September.     John  came  to  I^ndor> 

p^^^       on  the  28th,  and  on  the  3rd  October  he  renewed  his  surrender 

boiMceto   of  the    Kingdom,  and  did  fresh  homage  to  the   Legate;  the 

the  F«pacr.  charters,  this  time,  being  sealed  with  golden  '  bulls '  to  mark 

their  importance.' 

In  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  alone,  there  was  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done.  The  Archbishopric  of  York,  and  the  Sees  of  Durham,  Worcester, 
Exeter,  Lichfield,  and  Chichester,  with  some  ten  abbeys  were  vacant, 
without  counting  minor  preferments.*  The  clergy  were  pressing  for 
strictly  canonical  elections,  while  John  was  insisting  on  the  rights  of  the 
Crown.  But  the  question  that  comes  most  to  the  front,  certainly  in  the 
reports  of  the  chroniclers,  is  that  of  the  arrears.  These  bad  risen  to 
gigantic  proportions*  through  John's  improvident  rapacity.  Instead  of 
farming  out  the  benefices  at  reasonable  rents,  he  had  been 
^^j^jjfj^  stripping  them  of  everything  that  could  be  turned  into  money, 
selling  off  slock,  felling  timber,  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of 
the  Canterbury  estates  he  had  squeezed  out  £,^\b^  19J.  %d.  in  the  course 
of  one  year,  while  his  father  had  been  content  with  a  rent 
of  ^1.300.'  We  hear  of  the  damages  as  being  discussed  at 
three  successive  Grand  Councils  held  during  the  autumn, 
namely  one  in  London,  one  at  Wallingford,  and  one  at  Reading.  The 
King  and  the  Legate  were  present  at  each  ;  *  and  on  each  occasion  we  have- 

'  £//-.  XVL  79-83  ;  Fadcra,  ill. 

'  See  the  Pope's  lellet  of  the  isl  November,  Wendover,  177;  Epp.,  XVI,  138;  inf., 
Nos.  130,  133. 

'  See  the  Pope's  letter  lo  Ihe  Ki:^  of  the  4lh  November  letling  him  ihjt  as  long  as  he 
slands  on  Ihe  (ock  of  Si,  Peter  he  will  have  nolhing  lo  fear;  Epp..  XVI.  130;  also 
No.  134  in  which  the  L^ale  is  directed  lo  dissolve  all  "  conjuraliones  el  facliones" 
formed  in  England  through  the  King's  quarrel  with  ihe  Church. 

'  Ann  Waverley,  a77 ;  Fadtra,  115;  Iliiurjry. 

'  Seethe  list  given  by  W.  Cov.,  II,  113  ;  and  /{eg.  Satrun. 

•  "  Daipna  in  iumnum  excreveninl  incredibilem  ;  '  W.  Cov.  ;  sup.  See  ihe  schedule 
A'flf  Soai  Ejtif.,  II.  77a.  where  a  lotal  of  j£ioo,ooo  is  brought  oul. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  8  John  ;  so  loo  with  H>de  Abbey,  m.  4  doi?.  See  also  Ann.  Waverley, 
165  ;  and  Wendover,  176.       '  Ann.  Dunstable,  3S, 
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lltt  Kisg  piminj.  tbc  dog;  ID  aoocpt  of  >  sum  down  ;  tht  cl«rg>-  resisting, 
sad  dK  Lcga«t  tadn^  ""^  A*  Kias-  Tbe  London  Council,  we  are  toH 
hsttd  three  d>T%  nsa^  <»  the  sad  Ooobcr.  the  dajr  before  the  surrender  . 
Id  Nkbolas.'  Tk  WaKngCotd  Coonca  BMt  apparently  on  the  isl  of  I 
,^  j^^  So«wDber ;  ■  md  iododnl  ntfacr  busness  besides  that  of  ihe 
— jfcrt>M»  dusagev  »  we  m  lold  tluc  it  was  marked  by  a  reconciliation 
*"■*  between  the  King  and  the  Notrhera  Batons,  who  received  the 
kiss  of  peace.  But  we  br  ako  infonned  that  the  pacification  proved 
sbort-bT«d.  tbe  pte<%es  ■wifillT  intefdunged  not  having  been  kepL* 
Tbb  breakdown  omj  pwhapt  be  expUrned  b>-  a  gleam  of  light  derived 
from  writs  issued  on  tbe  7tfa  Noveoiber.  rcTerring  to  earlier  writs,  nhich 
may  &irly  be  si^pf»5ed  to  have  been  i^med  31  ^^*allingfo^J,  or  in  conse- 
qiietKC  of  some  agreement  entered  into  tbere^  The  earlier  writs,  which 
have  not  been  i>rieserved,  had  summoned  a  Grand  Council  of  an  cntirelv 
iwtel  character,  in  fact  a  national  Parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford 
^iriwll'i*  ""  ^^*  'i'**  N'o^tmbei.  Tbe  King  had  called  for  the  attend- 
ance not  only  erf  tbe  magnates  usually  summoned,  but  also 
of  miliUs,  and  four  discreet  tnea  from  each  shire — a  clear  beginning  of 
county  re{MreseDtat)on.  By  the  writs  of  the  7th  November  the  Kir^g  directs 
tbe  sheriffs  to  send  up  the  mUitcs  with  their  arms,  but  the  Baron's  men 
without  arms.*  He  was  evidently  hoping  10  play  oif  the  lesser  county 
_    _  gentrv"   against   their   natural    leaders,  the   local    magnates,  a 

'  hopeless  attempt.     Of  course  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the 
parliament.     But  we  are  told  that  the  Barons  had  now  generally 
fesolved  to  make  a  stand  for  natioi»l  rights.* 

The  Reading  Council  met  apparently  on  the  8th  December.'  Inquests 
as  to  losses  sustained  had  been  held,  and  accounts  taken  during  the 
autumn,  and  the  clergy  were  full  of  hope.'  Again  we  are  told  that  the 
wrangle  lasted  three  days.      The  end  of  it  was  that  at  the  close  of  the 

'  So  Wendover,  III.  375.  In  his  account  of  tbe  meeting  the  writer  leprescDls  John 
ai  oRenng  the  Bishops  100,000  marks,  when  on  the  veiy  next  page  we  find  them  faio 
to  accept  15,000  marks,  anolhei  good  instance  of  Wendovei's  uller  inaccuiacy.  t  take  it 
that  he  got  bii  100,000  marks  from  the  Pope's  letter  to  Nicholas  of  the  3jrd  January, 
1314,  instructing  him  to  insist  on  thai  «uin ;  Efif.,  XVI.  I64. 

*  So  Ann.  Dunstable,  40.  Wendover  places  the  meelii^  on  the  Jlh  Novemtier,  nhen 
the  King  was  at  Woodsiock.     He  was  at  Wallinglbrd  on  Ihe  ist  November ;  liiny. 

'  Ann.  Dunsl.,  iuf. ;  K.  Cogg.,  167. 

'  See  the  writ  rightly  dated,  Sela/  CMarters,  279;  in  Fadera,  I.  117,  the  date  is 
wrongly  given  bs  15ih  November. 

'  "Omnes  fere  barones  Anglix  confcederanlnr  sibi  ad  taendara  libertatem  ecclesiie  et 
tolio*  regni ;  "  R.  C<^.,  167. 

■  Both  Wendover,  176,  and  the  Waverley  AnnaJs,  378,  make  tbe  Coaocil  meet  on  the 
.£th  December ;  but  the  King  did  not  go  lo  Reading  till  the  Slh  December ;  temaioing 
ilher«  till  the  I4lh  of  the  month. 

'  Ann.  Wav.,  tuf>. ;  Dunstable,  39. 
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sittings,  when  most  persons  had  left,  the  King  persuaded  the  Bishops  to 

accept  of  15,000  marks,  and  there,  for  the  time,  the  matter 

^SSi™^  rested.'     Towards  the  filling  up  of  the  bishoprics  no  progress 

whatever  had  been  made  by  the  end  of  the  year.     The  King 

and  the  Chapters  could  not  agree;  and  Innocent,  as  represented  by  his 

Appoint-    ^^fi*''*'  '^'"'^   become  suddenly  forgetful   of  capitular  rights ; 

— — --  anj^  ^^  might  add,  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  flocks  left 
without  pastors.  The  Worcester  Chapter  having  made  an 
unanimous  election  in  favour  of  their  Prior  Ralph,  the  proceedings  were 
quashed  by  Nicholas  in  order  to  make  way  for  John's  man,  Walter  Gray 
the  Chancellor,  to  whom  they  had  to  resign  themselves  a  few  weeks  later.* 
It  was  even  hinted  that  the  Pope  was  prepared  to  indulge  the  King  with 
the  custody  of  the  vacant  benefices  a  little  longer.*  In  connexion  with 
this  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  in  his  ultimatum  to  John  the  Pope  had 
intimated  a  willingness  to  sanction  that  uncanonica!  prerogative,  holding 
the  loss  of  it  over  the  King's  head  in  Urrorem  if  he  should  break  his 
word.*  Even  under  Innocent  the  Papacy  could  subordinate  Church 
principles  to  political  considerations. 

During  the  autumn  John  had  lost  his  right-hand  man  the  Chief  Justiciar, 

jj^j^^  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  passed  away  on  the 
0«aSrer  tva  14th  October.*  Paris,  enlarging  Wendover's  bare  record  of  the 
death,  gives  Geoffreya  high  character,  as  a '  pillar  of  the  State,' 
and  a  man  on  good  terms  with  all  the  chief  men  of  the  realm.  He  tells  us, 
as  he  told  us  at  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  that  John  with  a  sense  of 
undisguised  relief  exclaimed  '  By  God's  Feet  now  am  I  at  last  King  and 
Lord  of  England  ' ;  adding  '  Let  him  go  to  Hell  and  greet  Hubert  Walter 
there'  '  The  writer  goes  on,  '  At  hts  death  England  became  as  a  ship  in  a 
storm  without  a  rudder.  The  storm  broke  at  Hubert's  death ;  after  the  death 
of  Geoffrey,  England  could  not  even  breathe.'  As  far  as  we  can  judge 
of  his  career  Fitz  Peter  had  been  but  the  faithful  executant  of  his  master's 
orders.  No  word  of  any  opposition  or  remonstrance  is  ever  recorded. 
But  he  probably  kept  the  King  in  some  measure  in  touch  with  the 
Baronage.  The  one  measure  of  conciliation  towards  the  Magnates  that  we 
knort-  of,  the  practice  of  exempting  them  from  the  payment  of  the  scuiages 
exacted  from  the  lesser  gentry  and  the  clergy,  may  have  been  his  doing.' 
At  any  rate,  John  after  his  death  broke  away  from  his  Barons  more 
decidedly  than  ever. 

'  Wendover,  and  Arm.  War.,  sup.  The  writ  ror  payment  of  Ihe  15,000  marks  is  dated 
121I1  Uecembei  1  Rol.  Pat.,  I.  106.       '  Ann.  WoTCesler,  40J,  403.       '  W.  Cov.,  214. 

'  See  Ihe  words  diclaled  to  John.  ''Si  forte  .  .  .  contraverimus  .  .  .  nos  perpetuo 
vaciniium  ecclesiarum  cuslodiam  amillamus  ; "  Ann.  Burton,  119.  etc. 

>  Wendover,  171.         *  Ckren.  Maj.,  II.  558  ;  Hilt.  AHgt.,  II.  144. 

'  The  practice,  however,  began  under  Richard  m  cooneiion  with  the  so-called 
Redemption  'Scutagr.' 
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THE  year  1114  tound  Bngiand  siill  under  Uie  Interdict.  Not  one  oT 
the  six  vacant  Sees  had  yet  been  filled  up ;  the  attitude  of  the 
Barons  towards  the  King  was  sulky  and  defiant.  But  a  partial  settlement, 
a  settlement  on  account,  so  to  speak,  had  been  effected  with  the  Bishopi 
who  had  been  In  exile ;  and  so  John,  content  to  leave  his  interests  in  the 
hands  of  the  Papal   Legate,  could  turn  his  whole  thoughts  once  more 

towards  setting  in  motion  the  long-prepared  coah'tion  against 
'^^J^;^  France.     The  unfortunate  Count  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse, 

utterly  defeated  by  Simon  of  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Muret 
(12th  September,  1213),'  had  come  to  London  in  December,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  Legate,  who  insisted  on  his  prompt  dismissal.*  Ferdinand 
or  Ferrand  of  Flanders  came  over  in  January,  and,  renouncing  his  recent 
allegiance  to  France,*  did  homage  to  John.  William  of  Holland  also 
appeared  about  the  same  time  to  concert  plans  of  operation.  They  were 
shortly  sent  back  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Reginald  of 
Boulogne,  the  former  having  the  command  of  the  small  English  contingent 
detached  for  service  in  Flanders.'  Towards  the  end  of  January  the  King 
himself  went  down  to  Southampton  Water.  On  the  tst  February,  being  at 
Portsmouth,  as  his  last  act  before  sailing,   lie  appointed  the   Bishop  of 

Winchester,    Peter  des  Roches,   to  Ihe  vacant  post   of  Chief 

Justiciar,  thus  making  him  Regent  of  England  during  his 
absence,*     The  choice  was  not  a  popular  one,  the  Barons  being  indignant 

at  having  a  Frenchman  and  a  priest,  not  to  say  a  noted  in- 
^^J'  trigucr,  set  over  their  heads."    On  the  2nd  February  apparently 

the  King  put  out  to  sea.  The  Queen,  his  second  son  Richard, 
just  five  years  old,'  and  Eleanor  of  Brittany  went   with  him.     He   took 

'  See  Martin,  Fratut,  IV.  49-53. 

'  Ann.  Dunstalile,  39  ;  Wavetley,  3S0.     On  the  l6th  January,  1214,  an  order  for  his 
journey  mcjnex  10  leave  England  wa?  is-iucd  ;  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  108.     '  See  above,  431,  note. 
'  W.  Cov,,  n.,  215     R.  (Jjgg..  16S;  Ann.  Waverlcy,        •  Fadtra,  I.  118. 
■  K,  togg. ;  Ann.  Wav.,  sup.       '  Bom  6(!i  Januaij.  1309  ;  Ann.  Wintoo  and  Wav. 
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out  40,000  marks  (;^j6,ooo  13J.  4^.)  in  cash,  and  a  certain  force  of  hired 
soldiers.  But  the  only  Englishmen  of  rank  were  the  Earls  of  Chester  and 
Derby,  and  Walter  de  Lacy.  He  had  received  a  pardon  in  the  previous 
year,  but  still  had  to  earn  full  restitution.'  Bad  weather,  however,  must 
have  come  on,  as  on  the  3rd  February  the  King  is  found  at  Yarmouth  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  there  to  remain  till  the  9th  February.  On  the  islh  of 
the  month  he  signs  at  I..a  Rochelle.* 

The  campaign  proved  even  more  humiliating  than  that  of  iao6.     At  first 

all  went  smoothly  enough,  the  Poitevins  willingly  accepting 

P^^^      John's  nominal  suzerainty.      On  the  8th  March  he  writes  to 

England  that  the  lords  of  six-and- twenty  castles  had  tendered 

their  allegiance  :  even  Savary  of  Maulton  had  come  in  and  been  pardoned, 

at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaun.     Only  one  fort, 

Melle  (Deux  Sevres),  had  to  be  reduced  by  force.*     We  next 

learn  from  his  Itinerary  that  during  the  ensuing  month  he  made 

a  tour  to  Angoul^me,  Aixe  (near  Limoges),  and  La  Souterraine  (Creuze), 

returning  by  Limoges,   Angouleme,  and  Cognac  to  La  Rfole,  the  most 

Southerly  place  visited  by  him  in  i»o6.     The  reader  will  notice  that  his 

round   did    not   include    Poitiers    a    place   that    rejected  him.*      By  the 

aznd    April  he  had   returned  to   La.  Rochelle,   and   between    that  place, 

Niorl,  and  Fontenay  he  kept  rotating  till  the  14th  May,  when  at  last  he 

AdTMiM     '^B^"  3  definite  march  toward  the  Loire,  restii^  at  Partenay, 

towards  tbe  From  another  letter  of  his  to  England  we  gather  that  the  only 

"*^^       men    who  had  rejected  his  overtures  were  his  old  foes  the 

Lusignans ;  that  he  had  called  for  their  submission  by  a  given  day,  and 

that  as  the  term  had  expired  he  intended  to  attack  their  outlying  strong- 

^^        holds.      Accordingly  on  the    i6th  May  he   appeared  before 

ijirijpi.H.    Mervent  (Vendfe),  a  few  miles  to  the  North  of  Fontenay,  a 

•CUckAd,     ,;a5(ig  belonging  to  Geoffrey  of  Lusignan.      The  place  must 

have  been  unprepared,  because  John,  exerting  all  his  strength,  carried  it  by 

storm  on  the  morrow,  Whitsun  Eve.     Next  day  again,  r^ardless  of  the 

Feast  (Whitsunday)  he  moved  on  some  three  miles  to  Vouvant,  where 

Geoffrey  himself  and  two  sons  were  established.     After  three  days'  bom- 

bardtnent  the  Count  de  La  Marche  appeared  to  negotiate  a 

to  tHrnf*  surrender  on  behalf  of  his  relatives.    John  drew  off  to  Partenay, 

and  there  on  Trinity  Sunday   (asth   May)  he  received  the 

homages  of  the  Lusignans,  namely  Hugh  le  Brun  X.,  Count  of  La  Marche,* 

'  R.  C<^g.,  3up.  ;  Fadera,  1.  ill,  135 ;  and  Mr.  Kingsfortl'i  Article  on  de  Lacy  in  the 
Natitml  Dicly.       '  IHittraty. 

'  Firdira,  itS.  For  the  submisston  of  the  Vbcount  of  Limogei  see  RoL  PaL,  1.  115, 
Pauli. 

'  R-  Cogg.,  169. 

*  Son  of  Cmsodei  Hngb  IX.,  who  died  in  1307-1308;  Art  d*  vAi/itr  la  Daitt,  X. 
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his  ion  Hngh,  Ralph  Count  of  Ea,  and  Geoffrey.  He  also  entetcd  rnu 
s  ctmom  mUniDOfiMl  agreement  contractn^  hn  daugtiter  Jeanne  or 
Jtriunru,  DOC  four  fean  old.'  lo  the  youn^r  Hugh,  son  of  ihe  man  <rtio 
wu,  lu  have  married  her  mooter.  The  intuit  bride  woold  Inve  a  handsome 
dowry  in  UtkIs  in  Poiiou,  Anjoo,  and  Toaraine — ifben  caoqoered — racai)- 
wbile  ScT  affianced  lord  would  be  appointed  Seneschal  of  Saintoni^  ixA  ' 
CMeron  ;  and  the  Count  of  Ku  would  be  admitted  to  Ticltbill  Castk,  and 
the  Rape  of  Hastings,  to  which  be  had  cbinu  throagh  his  wife.* 

With  respect  to  his  move  to  Paitenar  John  tdls  us  that  he  was  on  hii 
way  to  lelieve  Moncontonr,  a  Losignao  stronghold  that  was  beii^  at- 
tacked by  young  Louis  of  France.  Louis  had  been  sent  by  his 
^^%n^  father  with  a  considerable  army  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Loire; 
and  had  taken  up  bis  position  at  Chinoo.*  We  are  told  that 
be  had  iioo  men-at-arms  (mliUs),  3000  light  borse  [equis  veeti),  and  7000 
foot- sol  diets.*  He  must  have  marched  on  Moncontoor  on  bearing  of  the 
Lusignans'  alliance  with  John.  The  latter  made  a  fiirther  advance  towards 
Moncontour,  as  on  the  sSth  May  be  was  at  Cbicbtf  (Deux-Sivres,  near 
Bressuire).  Of  Louis'  attack  on  Moncontour  however  we  hear  no  mote: 
probably  he  dropped  it,  as  four  days  later  John  is  found  at  L'Epine,* 
apparently  the  place  of  that  name  in  La  Vendue,  near  Les  Essarts.  Krom 
that  \iase  he  began  pushing  forays  up  and  down  the  valley  of 
^  the  Loire,  with  one  across  the  river  to  the  gates  of  Nantes. 
Robert  of  Dreux  the  younger,  whose  Inother  Peter  Mauclerc 
had  just  married  the  Breton  heiress  Constance,  venturing  to  cross  the 
bridge  at  Nantes  to  rescue  the  booty  was  surrounded  and  taken  prisoner.* 
On  the  inh  June  John  crossed  the  Loire  and  occupied  A ncen is.  Next  day, 
recrossing,  he  pushed  a  raid  through  St.  Florent  to  Rochefort ;  and  so 
again  on  to  Blaison  (near  Brissac),  returning  by  the  15th  tn  Ancenis. 
Angers  and  Beaufort  then  opened  their  gates  to  him.'  Ordering  Angers 
^^  to  be  strongly  fortified,  he  set  to  work  to  reduce  la  Roche-au- 

trrli«  sn     Moine,  a  fort  on  the  North  l>ank  of  the  Loire,"  recently  erecied 
■       by  William  des  Roches,  the  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  as  a  counier- 
work  to  Rochefort  on  the  South  side  of  the  river.     The  new  castle,  being 
on  the  North  bank,  cut  the  line  of  communication  between  Angers  anil 

'  Bom  3 and  July,  1310;  Ann.  Worcesler. 

■  See  John's  lelter  written  z7th  or  zSlh  May,  Wendover,  III.  iSo.  The  King's  dain 
■re  entirely  borne  out  by  Ihc  Iliiurary.  For  (he  treBty  See  Bouqaet  XVII,,  90,  »Dd 
Rot.  Pnt..  I.  116,  In  Fadrra,  1.  Ilj  ihe  marriage  is  given  as  coDlracted  with  Geoffrey 
of  Liuignan.        *  Le  Ureton,  Bouquet,  sup.  90,  93. 

'  Le  Breton,  Fhilippis,  245  ;  Uelpech.         '  "  Spina"  ;  Ilimrary. 

'  \>t  Breton,  91  :  "  Al  pom  de  Nante*,"  Martschal,  II.  170;  4th-7th  JniK.  I  canncu 
idcnlify  '■filera''  and  "  Chetcllcs,"  places  here  named  in  John's  Itinerary. 

'  17th  June  ;  Itiny. ;  Le  Bretcm,  ga,  93. 

*  19th  June.  The  place  does  not  appear  on  the  maps  ;  il  is  staled  to  have  been  five 
leaguel,  say  15  miles,  below  Angers  ;  Paulia  Paris. 
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Ancenis.  For  fourteen  days  John  pressed  the  siege  with  vigour.  Young 
Louis  as  yet  had  shown  no  disposition  to  come  to  close  quarteis  with  the 
King,  contenting  himself  with  watching  his  op>erations  at  a  safe  distance. 
Suddenly,  about  ihe  ind  July,  Louis  was  reported  as  advancing  in  force  on 
la  Roche.  From  what  ensued  one  is  inclined  to  surmise  that  he  had 
■  intelligences  in  John's  camp,  and  knew  what  the  state  of 
^mip!^iSi°f  feeling  there  wasj  because  when  John  proposed  to  move  out 

boldly  to  meet  the  foe  the  Poitevin  barons  refused  to  follow, 
telling  him  plainly  that  they  had  not  come  to  light  pitched  battles.'     John, 

panic-stricken  at  the  thought  of  treachery  and  desertion,  raised 
Plltfht^rt  the  j(^g  %vt^^,  and  recrossed  the  Loire  in  such  haste  that  he  left 

behind  him  his  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery.  Two  days  later 
he  rested  at  Saint  Maixent,  near  Niort,  seventy  miles  off.*  On  the 
9th  July,  being  at  Rochelle,  he  addressed  a  last  piteous  appeal  for  help 
to  his  English  barons  :  everything  would  be  forgiven  to  those  who  came  at 
once.'  Of  course  John  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  the 
real  reproach  lay  with  the  Poitevins  who  had  failed  their  lord  and  paymaster 
so  basely.  Louis  soon  recovered  the  places  that  John  had  won.  Then 
moving  across  the  Loire  he  occupied  himself  ravaging  the  lands  of  Thouars, 
and  capturing  and  demolishing  Moncontour.*  His  energies  as  we  shall 
see  might  have  been  more  usefully  employed  elsewhere. 

The  troops  sent  by  John  to  Flanders  in  the  winter,  or  to  speak  more 

correctly,  those  retained  for  him  there,  had  for  a  time  found 
■"occupation  in  ravaging  Artois,  and    Ponthieu.*      That  done 

they  had  to  possess  their  souls  in  patience  awaiting  the  ap- 
peaiance  of  their  Imperial  leader.     On  the  nth  July,  at  last,  Otto  met  his 

confederates  at  Nivelles,  and  a  general  concentration  was 
T^LracLimnM.  o''dered  to  be  held  at  Valenciennes,  with  a  view  to  a  march 

on  Paris.'  All  John's  allies  had  come  forward-  Ferrand  of 
Joba'i  alllM.  ^  '^"'l^'^i  William  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Brabant  (son-in-law 

to  Philip,  but  father-in-law  to  Otto,  who  had  just  married 
his  daughter  Mary),  Henry  of  Limburg  were  there ;  also  Duke  Theobald 
of  Lorraine,   and  the  young  Count  Philip  of  Namur.'      In  the  English 

'  "  Dixerunt  le  ad  campesue  prxlium  noD  e«sc  pualoa," 

'  and-4thjuly:  Wendover,  III.  a86,  Itinerary,  Le  Breton,  91,93. 

'  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  118  Pauli ;  Fad.,  I.  133  (iSlh  Jnly).        '  Grandes  Chroniques. 

'  Wendover,  HI.  379,  280,  287.  Artois  hml  been  lalten  from  Flinders  by  PliiHp  after 
Ihe  death  of  Count  Philip  in  1 191  as  the  portion  of  hia  Ute  wife  Isabel,  and  made  the 
appanage  of  hU  son  Louii :  see  above  p.3S4,  note.  The  Count  of  Ponthieu  was  William 
III.,  who  married  the  rejected  Alais  in  1300. 

*  Vila  Odilix,  Peru,  XXV.  187,  A  biography  of  an  unknown  woman,  with  some 
general  hislory  inleiwoveo,  and  written  before  1347. 

■  Vila  OdUix,  tt^.  Kohler  Kri^notittt  i.d.  Xitleruit,  I.  123  ;  Le  Breton,  94.  The 
Count  of  Namur  wu  son  of  (be  Conntew  Volaode  by  Peter  of  Cnuneoay  II..  Count  of 
Aaierre,  who  was.oo  tbe  Flench  side. 
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contingent  we  now  find  Hugh  of  Boves  (Somme),  nephew  of  Hugh  of 
Goumay,'  associated  in  command  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
Reginald  of  Boulogne*  Otto's  personal  following  included  the  Saxom 
and   U'tstphalians.     In    drawing  the  sword  against  Philip    he    doubtless 

considered  that  he  was  attacking  the  chief  supporter    of  hii 
-S.™     enemies  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  and  Innocent  III.     Other 

ratn,    such   as    the    Count    of    Flnndcrs,   and     Reginald    of 

Boulogne,   no  doubt,   had  direct  accounts  to  settle  with   the   King  of 

France.     But  as  a  whole  the  allies  might  fairly  be  said  to  have  turned  out 

because  John  had  hired  them  to  fight  Philip.* 

On  the  French  side  an  army  bad  still  to  be  left  with  Louis   to  natdi 

John's  movements  in  the  South.     But   Philip,    we  are  told 
■n^^na.  ^°°'*'  4°°  men-at-arms  from  bis  son,*   still  leaving  him  Soo 

men-at-arms,  if  the  chroniclers'  figures  can  be  trusted.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  only  great  feudatory  who  joined  the  Kii%. 
Theobald  the  Count  of  Champagne  being  under  age  {13  years  old)  was 
kept  at  home;  but  a  contingent  of  180  men-at-arms  came  on  his  account 
The  Archbishop  of  Reims,  with  the  Bishop  of  L^on,  and  Philip  of 
Dreux,  the  fighting  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  represented  the  Church  Militant. 
Besides  these  men  Philip  had  the  lesser  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  Isle  erf 
France,  Normandy,  and  Picardy,  with  the  levies  of  the  communes.  Among 
these  the  men  of  Corbie,  Amiens,  Arras,  Beauvais,  and  Compiegne  ate 
specially  mentioned.  The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  numbers 
on  either  side  may  be  deferred  till  we  come  to  the  actual  field  of  battle. 
The  French  muster  had  been  heldat  Peronne.     On  the  ajrd  July  Philip 

began  a   forward   movement    from  that  place.     Entering  the 

Camiresis,  then  appertaining  to  Hainault,  he   laid   all   waste 

before  him.  Apparently  he  had  been  advised  not  to  attack 
the  enemy's  pwsilion  at  Valenciennes  by  the  direct  road  from  Cambrav, 
through  Bouchain,  but  to  endeavour  to  turn  their  flank,  or  even  get  ai 
their  rear  from  the  North  and  East,  because  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cambray  he  turned  towards  Douai,  and  on  the  jjth  July  rested  at  the 
Bridge  of  Bouvines,  on  the  little  river  Marcq,  a  tributary  flowing  North- 
wards to  join  the  Lys.  Next  day  crossing  the  Marcq  he  made  some  ten 
fj^g^  or  eleven  miles  along  an  old  Roman  road  to  Tournai.  The 
adnuGB  to  place  had  been  occupied  by  Ferrand  in  the  previous  year,  bn 

had  recently  been  recovered  by  Philip.     He  now  doubtless 
thought  himself  on  the  flank  of  the  allies.     But  in  fact  Otto,  keeping  an 

■  Pauli,  1.  398,  citing;Rot.  Misae,  160  (Hudy). 

•  Wend.,  III.  187  ;  Le  Brelon,  94,  Z49. 

•  "  RetenuE  en  Boudies";  Granges  ChroDiquei,  IV.  167. 

•  Vicm  Odiliie,  ™/.,  copied  by  Gilles  d'Orv>),  Bouquet,  XVIII.  253.  This  i:ertaHilT 
talliet  wit!)  Le  Breton's  statement  that  Louis  who  before  had  1300  mcn-al-anns  sdll 
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eye  on  his  movements,  had  advanced  along  the  Scheldt  from  Valenciennes 
to  Mortagne,  about  halfway  to  Tournai,  and  was  facing  him  there.* 
Philip,  we  are  told,  was  keen  fof  action,  but  again  it  was  pointed  out  that 
with  his  dependence  on  cavalry  it  would  be  madness  to  attack  the  enemy 
established  with  a  narrow  front  between  the  river  on  one  hand,  and  a 

forest  on  the  other  hand.     The  French  accordingly   at  day- 
BouTbiM.     ^^^^  on  the    17th    July  began    to    fall    back  on    fiouvines, 

with  the  intention  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  more  open 
country  between  Lille  and  Cambray.* 

Between  Tournai  and  Bouvines  the  road  at  first  follows  the  crest  of  a 
rolling  plateau  culminating  at  a  point  a  little  to  the  West  of  Bois,  from 
whence  a  good  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  surrounding  countiy,  and 
especially  of  the  low-lying  ground  to  the  South  and  East.  Af^er  Bois  the 
plateau  sinks,  and  the  road  finally  reaches  fiouvines  through  a  little  hollow, 
between  sloping  ridges,  one  rising  towards  Cysoing,  the  other  towards  the 
bank  of  the  river  Marcq.  About  midday  Philip  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  Marcq ;  the  leading  division  having 
already  crossed  over.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  King  had  disarmed, 
and  was  resting  under  the  shade  of  an  ash  tree  to  refresh  himself  and 
drink  of  the  waters  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  when  a  scouting  party  from 

the  rear  reported  that  the  enemy  were  following  in  fighting 
P„^^jj^      trim,  with  banners  displayed,  light  infantry  in  front,  and  horses 

with  all  their  housings  on  ;  '  certain  signs  of  battle.'  A  general 
halt  was  ordered,  and  a  council  of  war  held.  It  was  a  Sunday.  A  good 
many  were  in  iavour  of  pushing  on,  so  as  to  adjourn  fighting  till  the 
morrow ;  but  Philip  very  prudently  ordered  the  men  who  had  crossed 
the  river  to  be  recalled.'  These  included  the  communal  levies  with  the 
Oriflamme.  This  force,  apparently  the  main  infantry  force  of  the  army, 
was  intended  to  form  part  of  the  centre  in  line  of  battle.  But  they  were 
some  three  miles  off,  preparing  to  encamp  at  I'Hotellerie  ;  *  and  with  the 
ow  bridge  to  cross  they  did  not  get  back  till  after  the  battle 
*  had  begun.     Meanwhile  a  covering  party  in  the  extreme  rear 

were  reported  as  hard  pressed,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  rear,  was  ordered  to  support  them.' 

The  allies  on  hearing  of  the  French  retirement  from  Tournai,  naturally 
regarding  it  as  more  or  less  of  a  flight,  were  eager  to  pursue  in  the  hope  of 
cutting  off  their  force  at  the  crossing  of  the  Marcq.     But  again  some  had 

■  Le  Breton,  ru/.  ;  Getualagia  Cetn.  FloMd^  Bouqncl,  XVIII.  566;  Vita  Odilise,  tuf. 
'  Le  Breton,  94,  254. 

■  l.e  Bretoo,  94.  95,  354-156.     CtneaJ.  Cam.  Fl.,  Boaquel,  XVIII.,  566. 

'  "Josques  pr^  d«»  bosdeui  " ;  Graodes  Chron.,  181 ;  "  Hoipitia,''  Le  Brelon,  97  ; 
Uelpcch. 

'  J.  IpcT,  Bouqoet,  XVIII.  605 ;  Le  Bretoo,  95.  The  Duke  of  Barguady  wu  Ende 
or  Odo  III.,  SOD  of  Hugh,  who  died  st  Tjre  in  1193. 
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scruples  about  the  Sunday;  while  Reginald  of  Boulogne  deprecaled  any 
attempt  to  force  on  a  general  engagement,  urging  that  the  French  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  their  retreat,  a  movement  sure  to  lead  to  dis- 
couragement and  desertion,  while  expected  reinforcements  of  their  own 
would  be  given  time  to  come  up.  Bui  the  fire-eating  coun-.eN  of  Hii^h  of 
Boves  prevailed  against  him.'  We  need  nm  juppnsc  that  ihe  allies  folkiwrd 
the  French  round  by  Tournai,  in  which  case  ihey  would  never  have  caught 
them  up  as  they  did.  They  must  have  taken  a  short  cut  by  some  of  the 
Liunftha  ""^"y  Toads  with  which  that  open  countiy  abounds,  probably 
Allied       through   Hovardries  and  Mouchin,  bui  at  the   last   certainly 

adTMice.  approaching  Bouvines  by  the  commanding  ridge  that  comes 
down  from  Cysoing.  Had  they  followed  the  Toumai  road  they  would 
have  had  to  approach  through  a  hollow  commanded  on  either  side  ; 
whereas  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  allies  occupied  ground  slightly 
higher  than  that  occupied  by  the  French.  The  only  ground  higher  than  the 
line  clearly  pointed  out  as  that  held  by  the  French  lies  towards  Cysoing.* 

On  came  the  allies.  But  it  appears  that  their  pursuit  was  pressed  with  a 
degree  of  haste  not  altc^ether  compatible  with  strict  formation.'  In  fact 
the  battle  to  a  certain  extent  developed  itself  out  of  a  running  fight  between 
the  allied  van  and  the  French  rear. 

Philip  after  offering  up  a  hasty  prayer  in  the  chapel  at  Bouvines  (now 
replaced  by  a  memorial  church)  proceeded  to  set  his  men  in 
'^y^^*"  order,  deploying  to  the  left  towards  Gruson,  with  his  righl 
exiending  across  the  road  from  Cysoing.  A  wooden  cross  on 
Ihe  upper  Gruson  road  marks  the  exireme  French  left  ;  a  memorial  stone 
by  the  side  of  the  Cysoing  road  gives  the  position  thai  we  would  assign  to 
the  King's  right  centre.*  The  right  wing  would  extend  along  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Cysoing  heights  past  the  private  grounds  marked  on  the  map. 
The  left  would  occupy  an  eminence  or  ridge  already  meniioned  as  over- 
looking the  Tournai  road ;  the  centre  would  stand  on  lower  ground 
between  the  slopes  held  by  the  wings.  From  end  to  end  the  French 
Blood  with  their  backs  to  the  river,  and  along  its  bank.  The  King  himself, 
we  are  told,  took  up  his  position,  in  the  front  rank,  with  no  one  between 
him  and  the  enemy.'*     His  post  of  course  would  be  with  the  centre,  and 

I  Gntal.  Com.  Fland.,  suf.,  567  ;  Wendovet,  III.  aSS,  189.  Le  Breton,  254  ;  Viti 
OdiUiE,   iSS. 

'  See  Ihe  letier  of  Gucrln  (he  Bishop-Elect  of  Senlis  who  look  such  ■  leading  put  in 
the  balde  ;  he  describes  it  as  being  fought  "  inler  Boviras  et  TomncuTn  jaxia  abbatiam 
qiue  dicitet  Cyson  "  1  Douquel,  XVII.  428. 

■  Vita  Odillx,  iStJ ;  Le  Breton,  254. 

*  These  landmarks  refute  (he  views  of  those  who  like  Kohler,  Delpech,  and  Lavisse 
ftlign  the  Iwo  armies  East  and  West  atoog  the  load  from  Bouvines  to  Tournai.  Mr. 
Oman  places  tbein  athwart  (he  rood  ;   Art  of  IVar,  450. 

'  "Rex  ponit  se in  pcinu  froate  belli  nbi  nuUus inter  ipsum  et  hosles  inuninebai "  ;  I< 
Brclcui,  95. 


( 
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in  the  middle  of  it.  That  at  the  outset  there  was  nothing  in  front  of  him, 
nothing  between  him  and  the  enemy,  was  true  ;  but  it  was  tiie  result  of  an 
accidental  circumstance.  He  was  intended,  as  will  clearly  appear  further 
on,  to  take  post  liehind  the  main  iKidy  of  his  infantry  ;  but  they  had  not  yet 
recrossed  the  river,  and  so  Phihp,  for  the  time,  had  to  confront  the  enemy 
(ace  to  face.  A  party  of  foot-soldiers  was  detached  to  hold  the  bridge  of 
the  Marcq  in  the  rear. 

The  French  line  would  face  about  due  East     We  are  told  that  when 

the  action  began  they  had  the  sun  at  their  backs ;  from  which 

r^^'uu?  circumstance   we    may  gather   that  the  forces  did  not  come 

together   till  the  afternoon,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 

distances  that  they  had  marched  that  day. 

The  position  taken   up   by  the  allies   was  determined  by  that  of  the 

^^      French.     We  hear  that  they  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  road 

poaltlon  ud  by  which  they  had  come,  moving  obliquely  towards  the  West 

•JJS^     and  North,  taking  up  ground  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the 

French,  and  having  a  broiling  sun  full  in  their  faces.^ 
On  each  side  there  were  as  usual  three  divisions,  a  centre,  and  two 
wings.     Phihp's  left  wing  was  commanded  by  the  Count  of 

y  Dreux,  supported  by  his  brother  Philip,  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 

and  the  Counts  of  Pomhieu,  Auxerre,  and  Soissons.  The 
infantry  of  this  division  was  mainly  furnished  by  a  contingent,  estimated  as 
2000  strong,  brought  by  Thomas  of  Saint  Valdry,  lord  of  Gamaches.*  The 
King  himself,  as  already  mentioned,  stood  in  the  centre,  not  in  a  line  with 
the  front  of  his  army,  but  at  a  point  in  the  rear,  with  a  vacant  space  lefl 
in  front  of  him   for   his  infantry,  when  it  should  arrive.      But  he  had 

'  *'  Huslei  diveilerunt  ad  dexteram  partem  itineris  quo  giadiebantur,  et  ptotenderiut 
K  quasi  ad  occidcnlem,  et  occupavcruni  emincntiarem  partem  campi,  et  steteruDt  ■  parte 
septcnirionali,  solein  qui  die  ilia  solito  fetvenlius  ini^luenl  ante  oculos  habetitei.  Rex 
elizm  a!as  suas  nihilo  mitius  extendit  e  rcgione  contn  illos,  et  tletit  a  paite  anslrali  nun 
exerciiu  suo,  per  spatia  campi  non  parva  linealiter  protenso,  solem  babeiu  ia  hnmeiu: 
et  ila  siclenint  hinc  inde  utrxque  acies,  Kqnali  dimensjone  protenste,  modico  mmpi  ipatici 
a  se  invicem  distaates."  Le  Bieloti,  saf.,  95.  In  his  PkiliffU  ihc  wriier  says  of  Otto's 
Diovemenl,  "  A  Ixva  paulum  retrahil  vestigia  parte,  componensque  acies  gresiiu  obliquat 
ad  Atclon  "  ;  p.  157.  Le  lireton  was  evidently  haiy  as  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  as 
he  speaks  of  the  farther  side  of  the  Marcq  as  being  to  the  South  ("ad  austrum,"  p.  356)  ; 
of  course  il  was  to  the  West.  The  Chronicle  of  Tonn  again  represents  Ottn  as  moving 
towards  (he  North;  "  veisus  septcnlriDnem "  ;  Bouquet,  XVIII.  198.  M.  Delpech, 
lactique  au  Xtlt.  SiiiU,  I.  70,  taking  his  stand  on  the  literal  words  of  Le  Breton,  and 
ignoring  local  (radiliou  arranges  the  French  in  an  extraordinary  position  along  the  South 
side  of  the  Tournai  road,  and  the  alliES  on  the  North  side  of  it ;  General  Kohlei,  Kritgs- 
wesen.  \.  144,  and  Mr.  Oman,  Art  af  War,  467,  arrange  the  forces  more  as  I  do,  bnt 
they  make  tlie  fatal  errat,  as  it  appears  10  me,  of  assuming  that  the  allies  reached  Ihe  field 
of  battle  by  the  Tournai  road. 

'  Le  Breton,  99,  350,  357,  with  the  idenlifications  supplied  by  Kobler,  140,  and 
Delpech.    116. 
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the  support  of  ;o  men-at-arms   from   Noimandy,  and  r>f  his    household 
body-guard,  with  iht  firnvt-t  nf  French  chivalry,  Richard's  old  aniagomsi, 

William  des  Barres  at  their  head.  They  would  have  a  certain 
jJJ^^^  complement  of  lighter  horse,  of  course.     But  we  may  point  out 

[hat  as  a  whole  they  were  men  more  distinguished  for  persoiol 
prowess  than  Tor  large  foUowings.  Of  all  the  men  connected  by  the 
chroniclers  with  this  corps  the  only  ones  likely  to  bring  substantial  con- 
ting<;nts  were  Henry  Count  of  Bar,  and  Ingelram  of  Coucy,  so  that  umil 
the  levies  from  the  communes  came  up  the  King's  division  must  have  been 
represented  by  a  thin  line  of  glittering  mail.  Over  Philip's  head  fluttered 
his  banner,  golden  Jieur  de  lys  on  an  azure  ground.'  The  right  wing,  the 
post  usually  appertaining  lo  the  van  of  the  marching  column,  had  to  be 
left  open  for  the  rear-guard  under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  apparently 
only  came  up  just  in  time  to  fail  in.  With  him  came  the  men  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  Counts  of  Beaumont  and  St.  Pol,  Matthew  of  Montmorency, 
the  Viscount  of  Melun,  and  the  Hospitaller,  Brother  Gu^rin,  Bishop- 
Elect  of  Senlis.  This  man,  who  had  been  in  command  of  a  covering 
party  in  the  rear,  is  represented  as  being  virtually  in  command  of  the 
whole  right  wing.'  Philip  addressed  his  men  in  a  few  simple  words.  Otto 
and  all  his  had  been  excommunicated  hy  their  Holy  Father  the  Pope; 
they,  the  French  were  Christians,  sinners  may  be,  as  other  men  were, 
but  slill  conforming  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  Church;  they  were 
fighting  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  Heaven  would  surely  bless  iheir 
arms.' 

On  the  other  side  the  allies  leaving  their  van,  which  was  slill  entangled 

with  the  French  rear,  on  the  left,  deployed  to  their  right,  as 
'^^*'    already  stated,  with  the  Emperor  in  the  centre,  and  the  English, 

who  had  been  in  the  rear,  pushed  forward  to  the  right  hand 
position,  opposite  the  French  left.  The  allied  right  included,  besides  the 
small  actual  contingent  from  England  under  the  F^rl  of  Salisbury,  foreign 
mercenaries,  apparently  mainly  footmen,  enlisted  by  Reginald  of  Boulogne 
and  Hugh   of  Boves;    with  a   body  of  Flemish   horse  under  Arnold  of 

Oudenarde.*  A  special  feature  of  this  division  was  the  forma- 
I_  tion  adopted  by  Reginald  for  his  infantry,  who  were  drawn  up 
a  hollow  circle,  two  ranks  deep,  with  one  opening,  doubtless 
in  the  re.ir,  to  enable  his  cavalry  to  take  shelter  inside  when  hard  pressed.' 
We  may  suppose  the  cavalry  to  have  been  aligned  to  ihe  right  and  left  of 

'  Le  Brcfon,  95,  97,  350;  Kohler,  139;  Delpech,  114-  Centra,  Lavisse,  111.  190, 
who  makes  Philip's  banner  "  rouge  semee  de  Heur  <le  lys.' 

'  Kohler  and  Delpech,  sup.        '  Le  Breton,  95  ;  Girual.  Com.  Fland.,  i«/. 

'  Le  Breton,  263,  and  P.  Mousket,  cited  Delpech,  I.  117. 

'  Le  Breton,  9S,  263;  G.  Guiarc,  died  Delpech,  153;  Cental.  Com.  Fland.,  567; 
Kdnler,  143.  The  Flemish  writer  gives  the  number  in  Ihe  ring  as  400;  Le  Breton,  ^, 
makes  them  700. 
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this  circle.  The  Emperor  in  the  central  division  was  surrounded  by  troops 
massed  in  very  deep  formation,'  and  mainly  composed  of  infantry,  these 
being  placed  in  the  forefront.  Besides  his  own  German  following  he  had 
the  contingents  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  Brabant,  and  Limburg,  with 
that  of  the  Count  of  Namur,  and  perhaps  also    that   of  the    Count   of 

Holland.  His  Standard,  bearing  the  old  Saxon  emblem  of  a 
BmperoT'i  golden  eagle  p>erched  on  the  back  of  a  dragon,  was  mounted 
Bodygnard.  ^^  ^  j^f^y  ^\^^  g^j  up  q^  wheels,  a  regular  Italian  earroccio, 
like  the  celebrated  Standard  of  1138.  For  its  defence  and  that  of  his  own 
person  he  had,  like  Philip,  a  bodyguard  of  picked  knights  under  Counts 
Conrad  of  Dortmund  and  Otto  of  Tecklenburg,  assisted  by  Gerard  of 
Randerode  and  Bernard  of  Hort^mar,  all  men  of  renown.'  The  allied 
left,  as  already  stated,  was  led  by  Count  Ferdinand  or  Ferrand  of  Flanders 
with  divers  Flemish  gentlemen  of  minor  note  under  him.  The  Count  of 
Holland  however  may  have  been  attached  to  this  division.  No  foolsoldiers 
are  spoken  of  in  connexion  either  with  this  corps,  or  with  the  opposing 
French  right ;  nor  do  we  get  much  information  as  to  the  tactical  arrange- 
ments of  the  various  bodies  of  troops  engaged,  except  as  to  the  ring  of 
infantry  on  the  allied  right ;  and  the  dense  formation  of  the  allied  centre, 
these  points  being  clearly  stated.     Philip's  chaplain  who  was  present  tells 

us  that  the  French  front  as  originally  drawn  out  covered  a 
^JJ^^^    space  of  1040  paces  {passus) ;  but  that  the  allied  front  when  it 

was  deployed  was  found  to  extend  to  3000  paces,  so  that 
Philip  to  save  being  completely  outflanked  had  to  extend  his  line  to  a 
corresponding  length.'  Of  the  operation  as  carried  out  on  the  French 
right,  where  the  movement  would  begin,  we  hear  that  Guerin  met  the 
situation  partly  by  leaving  an  extra  interval  between  himself  and  the 
centre,*  partly  by  extending  his  hne;  and  that  it  had  to  be  opened  out  to 
such  an  extent  ihat  he  now  had  only  first-class  men-at-arms  enougb  to 
man  his  front  rank.'    Corresponding  movements  must  have  taken  place  on 

'  *'  Slabat  Otho  in  medio  Kgminis  consertissimi  "  ;  Le  Bieton,  95. 
'  Le  Brelon,  94,  98. 148,  149  !  Kohlcr,  141 ;  Delpech,  1 1  J. 

'  Le  Breton,  96.     "  Sic  etiam  Rex  ipse  fux  proicndere  frontls  Coroua  curavit,  ne  fone 
ptteoccupari,  Aul  inlcrcludi  lam  mullcj  possit  lb  hoite  "  i  Id.  257. 
'  "SpatiUa  Rege  remotii";  /rf.  358. 

'  "  Omnes  isli  (sc.  mililes)  ennl  in  una  ade  ;  Eleclo  lie  dispooenle,  qui  quosdam  .  .   . 
de  quorum  probiute  et  Tervore  cenas  eraC  in  una  et  prima  icie  posuit,  et  dixit  illii, 
'Campus  amplus  eai ;   Eitendhe  vos  per  campum  directe,  ne  hostra  vot  intcrcludanl. 
Non  decel  ut  unuj  milei  scutum  sibi  de  alio  milile  facial ;  aeA  sic  itetii  ut  omnei  quasi 
una  fronte  pol&itis  pugnaie  " ;  Le  Breton,  96  ;  and  again  in  the  Pkilippis. 
"  Summopere  cireant  ne  ipsos  numero&ior  hostis 
Cornua  pTotendcns  fbne  interclndere  posiit; 
Ne  scria  seriei  sit  longior  hoMi*  coram  ; 
Ne  koitum  miles  fidat  de  milite,  sed  se 
Quisque  sua  sponte  oppotiM  froute  offerat  hosti "  ;  p,  358. 
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the  Frendi  left  ami  ccrUre  >ho  :  because  it  is  clear  that  irhen  the  adian     I 
bc^n  the  two  centres  conftrmted  each  othct. 

But  the  geneni  question  hos  the  men,  horse  and  foot,  light-armed  and 

beavy^onned,  weri;  marshalled  irithin  their  reflective  divisiuns,    remains 

open  lo  doubt.     One  modem  writer  would  arrange  the  cavalrjr 

.3Sii.l!!!L-    in  three  distinct  lines,  each  line  being  three  ranks  deep  ;  and 

be  brinj^  the  entire  lines  into  action  onu  after  the  other ;  he 

also   subdivides   each    line    in    each  division  into  four   squadnms,  all 

numerically  equal.*     These  may  have  been  usual  airangements,  but  we 

ba\'e   no  evidence  of  them  in  coimexion  with  the  battle  of  Bouvioes- 

Another  authority   regards   the    contingent    of    each    of   the 

yl^^JS  greater  feudatories  as  constituting  a  squadron  or  unit,  the 
respective  vassals  &ghting  under  their  own  lords;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  fighting  on  the  French  right  clearly  point  to  this 
airangenient*  But  again  the  same  writer  would  divide  these  contingents 
into  two  lines,  one  the  fighting  line  in  front,  the  other  a  deeper  line  in 
support  behind.  On  the  French  wings  the  fighting  line  would  be  one  man 
deep.*  This  writer  further  lays  it  down  that  the  infantry  were  posted  in 
front  of  the  cavalry.  But  at  Bouvines  this  was  only  the  case  with  the 
two  centres,  to  which  the  main  infantry  corps  were  assigned.  On  the 
whole  the  impression  left  on  our  mind  by  the  course  of  the  engagement 
is  that  the  French  right  charged  in  little  columns  of  squadrons,  or  feudal 
contingents,  possibly  in  wedge  formation,'  the  men-at-arms  supplying  the 
Steel  tip  and  the  casing  of  the  mass,  and  their  followers  the  backing'; 
that  the  allied  left  facing  them,  also  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  was 
probably  arranged  in  successive  lines  and  squadrons;  that  at  the  other 
end  of  the  battle  the  French  left  and  the  allied  right  both  had  the  support 
of  bodies  of  infantry,  in  defensive  positions,  the  offensive  falling  wholly 
on  the  cavalry.  With  respect  to  the  two  centres  we  believe  that  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  leaders,  when  the  lines  were  fully  made  up,  were 
posted  with  their  household  bodyguards  behind  masses  of  infantry,  with 
possibly  some  flanking  cavalry. 

One  word  as  to  numliers.     Of  the  foot-soldiers  on  either  side  we  vrould 

'  Kbbler,  136-139,  I41,  144.  The  "  tres  acies"  of  Wendover  on  which  the  General 
leliei  clearly  refer  lo  the  IhTi'e  divisionis  of  the  whole  anny  ;  aaA  the  "  tres  ordines  "  of 
Vila  Odilia,  p.  188,  doubtless  mean  ihe  same. 

'  Speaking  of  the  light  cayaXry  (servitaiti)  Le  Breton  says  :  "  Scalasque  suorum  quis- 
quc  magiBlranim,  densant,"  p.  856.  "Scalas,"  rendered  echelles  in  the  Grandes 
Chroniques,  whence  the  modem  echelon,  is  used  by  Le  Breton  as  a  squadron  01 
contingent. 

*  Delpecb.  119,  130. 

*  On  this  foriDEtion,  retained  by  the  Gennaos  till  the  end  of  the  Rfleenlh  century,  bol 
beginning  10  fall  into  disuse  in  Fiance  in  (he  thirteenth  century,  $cc  Kohler,  13G. 

*  Sec  again  Lc  Brelon'a  description  of  this  formation,  "  Scalas  suorum  magistronim 
densant,"  p.  256."     '  They  fill  up  the  squadrons  of  their  leaders.' 
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rather  not  pledge  ourselves  to  any  estimate,  as  we  have  really  nothing  to 
go  by.  But  as  a  plan  of  the  battle  seemed  indispensable, 
^SSem  ^"^  infantry  had  to  appear,  we  have  set  on  foot  17,000  men 
on  the  allied  centre,  and  10,000  men  on  the  French  centre, 
besides  the  foot  specially  noticed  as  attached  to  the  French  left  and  the 
allied  right.  With  regard  to  the  cavalry  a  contemporary  writer  tells  us 
that  prisoners  taken  by  the  French  declared  that  the  allies  had  only 
1500  men-at-arms  (milites)\  while  another  writer  reduces  the  number 
to  1300,  and  these  figures  have  been  accepted  by  modern  scholars.^  The 
light  horse  {servientes  equitcs)  would  be  much  more  numerous,  probably 
4000  or  5000,  as  it  seems  that  the  Flemings  were  strong  in  that  arm.* 
For  the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  French  we  seem  to  have  a  basis  for  an 
estimate  in  the  facts  given  as  to  the  extension  of  their  front.  At  first 
it  measured  1040  paces  or  yards.  From  that  we  must  deduct  something 
for  the  intervals  between  the  centre  and  the  wings,  say  40  yards  for  each 
interval,  or  80  yards  in  all.  That  would  leave  960  yards  of  frontage  to  be 
shared  by  the  three  divisions.  If  equally  divided  the  space  would  give 
320  yards  to  each  division.  But  when  the  allied  front  was  deployed  the 
French  found  that  they  had  2000  yards  to  face.  To  meet  that  we  have 
seen  that  the  intervals  between  the  divisions  had  to  be  increased,  say 
from  40  yards  to  80  yards  each,  or  160  yards  in  all.  There  would 
remain  1840  yards  to  be  divided  between  the  three  divisions,  making 
613  yards  or  thereabouts  for  each — ^just  double  the  original  allowance. 
But  Gu^rin  with  this  increased  front  to  cover  had  only  men-at-arms 
enough  for  one  rank.  Does  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  with  his  original 
front  he  would  have  had  two  ranks  of  such  men  ?  The  (juestion  then 
follows  how  many  mounted  men  would  fill  a  given  space ;  how  much 
are  we  to  allow  for  each  horse?  Mr.  Oman  in  his  Art  of  War  lhink» 
three  feet  enough  for  the  heavy  mediaeval  charger  with  all  his  houMin^H.* 
General  Kohler  allows  him  four  feet,*  and  M.  Ddpcch  two  inctrrM  or 
six  feet  six  inches.*  Taking  five  feet  as  a  medium  estimate  tw<j  nink^  of 
320  yards  would  require  380  men.  If  we  could  assign  an  crjual  MtrcnL(th 
of  such  cavalry  to  each  division  we  should  have  a  total  of  1150  \\\k*\\  in 
round  numbers.  But  we  question  if  the  details  of  cavalry  tnrMitionrd  by 
Le  Breton  in  connexion  with  the  centre  could  l>c  regarded  \\%  hukK'*'»*''»K 
numbers  equal  to  those  connected  with  either  of  the  win^M,  whilr  Ihr  rlwhl 
wing  having  no  infantry  at  all  ought  surely  to  have  had  a  larger  allowanro 
of  cavalry  than  the  left.     Thus  1000  full  men-at-arinH  wciuld  iirriii  to  lir  un 

*  Chron.  Turon.,  Bouquet,  XVIII.  239;  Chron.  S.  Columli.  S«rim,  itl.  7321  K/>lilrr, 
124  ;  Delpech,  4  ;  Oman,  Art  of  War,  463. 

^  So  Kohler,  sup. 
»  P.  468. 

*  P.  141. 

*  P.  123. 
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much  as  we  couM  atiinau  fot  the  Fneocb  anof.'  As  for  light  bant  Ae 
proporiion  aujgn^  Ijy  Le  Breton  lo  Lonb'  unjr  n  f^Mtm  wss  nolf  noe 
to  iioo  men-3t-a.nn^  Tbere  may  bave  been  a  biger  proptvlioo  of  dKs 
at  Bouvines,  but  on  the  whole  we  can  vx  DO  reason  Car  sopposii^  ohm 
than  one  rank  of  the  very  finest  heavy  cavaliy,  with  a  backing  of  two  at 
three  ranks  of  lij^hl  horse.  But  of  course  tbc  offfcr  in  which  ibey  fo^t 
on  this  occasion  vta^  ex'jcpiionalty  open. 

.As  for  the  lacliCdJ  arrari^ciuEfiu  of  uk.  lUiica  iiicy  ^ooa  lu  Okvc  luiniweil 
very  dostly  those  of  the  French.  In  the  matter  of  nambeis  we  are  boiuid 
ai  any  rate  to  recognise  on  their  side  an  excess  corresponding  to  the  cxieiil 
by  which  their  front  exceeded  the  original  French  froat,  say  by  the  ratio  of 
five  to  three. 

Fighting  bc^an  on  the  French  right — where  the  two  armies  bad  abcady 
been  in  contact — and  it  began  apparently  witboat  orders  &om  headqtiartei^ 

and  possibly  even  befme  the  forces  bad  been  fiilly  arrayed, 

certainly  before  the  infantry  of  the  French  centre  had  airind. 
Gu^rin  by  way  of  breaking  ground,  and  as  if  to  feel  for  an  opening,  sent 

out  a  body  of  150  light  horse  to  jworoke  the  enemy.      Bat  the 
jI^JJ^  Flemish  gentry  declined  to  break  their  ranks   for  sach  foes, 

and  apparently  disposed  of  the  attack  by  simply  spearing  or 
unhorsing  any  who  ventured  to  come  within  reach.*  Some  hand  to  hanii 
encounters  followed,  all  in  favour  of  the  French-  Then  there  ensued  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  a  series  of  brilliant  charges  to  which  the  result  of  ih« 

day  was  mainly  due.     U'alter  Count  of  St.  Pol  led  off  by  dash 
^^^SS^      ing  furiously  uphill  with  his  contingent  against  the  ranks  in 

front  of  him,  cutting  his  way  through  them,  then  wheelini 
shortly  round  he  recharged  them  from  the  rear,  the  sweeping  tail  of  fais 
force  enveloping  the  intervening  files  as  in  a  net;  galloping  home  nithooc 
attempting  to  take  prisoners  St.  Pol  returned  to  his  original  ground  to 
take    breath,    and    prepare    for  another  swoop.*     The   use  of  the   wot] 

'  M.  Delpech  a.\sa  lakes  tbe  French  beavy  canlrj  u  looo  in  DumbeT,  but  he  airins 
u  that  %ure  by  a  very  djfleient  route  from  mine.  He  assumes  that  tbe  400  men  tilo 
from  Louii'  umy  were  practically  the  only  'knights'  (chevaliers)  id  Philip's  anet^ 
however  he  raiies  Ihe  number  lo  JOO,  and  then  assiening  to  each  knight  the  '  traditiona] ' 
esquire  man-al-armt  he  gets  the  looo  totaL  Of  light  horse  be  allows  4000,  imd  30,a» 
foot.  On  the  numbers  o(  the  allies  he  becomes  utterly  wild,  giving  tbem  12.500  hora: 
and  74.500  infantry  (!),  I.  1^13  and  the  Table  p.  37.  General  Ki>hterwith  his  three  linei, 
each  three  ranks  deep,  and  Four  feet  for  each  hoise,  gives  Ibe  French  3500  heavy  and  4000 
li)(hl  horse,  with  50,000  foot,  I.  ia6,  t4i>  Mr.  Oman  gives  the  French  1500-zaao 
"knighu,"  4000  light  horse,  and  10,000-35,000  foot;  for  the  allies  he  has  1500 
"  knighli,"  5000  mounted  "  seijeanti,"  and  40,000  fool,  pp.  467,  46a. 

■  Le  brclon,  96,  258. 

'  "  Perforavil  cos  per  medium  eorum  miia  vetocilale  liansjeos  ...  et  ita  revetsos  eK 
per  aliam  partem,  multitudinem  eonim  quam  maiimam  interdudens  quasi  in  sim 
quodam '' ;  Le  Breton,  9S.  And  again  "  ^inu  facto  .  .  .  impticat  innumeros  quis 
piicei  tele  reienlos,"  p.  260. 
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perforavil,  and  the  whole  description  of  the  Court's  aclion  not  as  riding 
down  the  enemy,  but  as  piercing  their  ranks,  and  cutting  off  a  certain 
number  of  files,  implies  a  formation  if  not  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge  at  any 
rale  in  column  with  a  very  narrow  front.  Similar  comet-charges  !>y  the 
Count  of  Beaumont,  Matthew  of  Montmorency,  the  Viscount  of  Melun, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  followed,  Ferrand's  extreme  left  being  the 
point  especially  assailed.'  In  one  attack  the  Duke,  a  big  heavy  man,  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  was  mightily  incensed  thereat. 

Neither  the  Count  of  Flanders  nor  Reginald  of  Boulogne  had  failed  to 
notice  the  hollow  slate  of  the  French  centre,  with  its  main  force  wanting. 
Waakn  f  ^°'^  endeavoured  by  oblique  movements  inwards  to  make  for 
thaTraiioh  the  French  King's  position.  Had  Otto  co-operated  the  French 
"""'^  line  must  have  been  cut  in  two.  But  for  infantry  deliberately 
10  attack  heavy  cavalry  would  no  doubt  be  something  very  novel,  in  fact 
unheard  of  in  the  warfare  of  the  times,  and  so  the  Emperor  remained  where 
he  was,  blocking  the  way  in  fact.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  to  attack 
the  French  centre  he  would  have  to  descend  from  the  slope  of  his  hill  to 
lower  ground.  On  the  other  side  the  men  of  Champagne  on  the  French  right, 
and  the  Count  of  Dreux  on  the  left  throwing  themselves  into  the  breach, 
arrested  the  atteuipted  concentration  against  their  centre,  and  kept  the  two 
Counts  fully  employed  in  defending  their  positions  each  on  his  own 
original  ground.* 

By  this  time  the  levies  of  the  Communes  had  at  last  come  up.     Pressing 

through  the  wide  interval  left  by  Gu^rin  between  himself  and  the  French 

jf^g^      centre,  they  took  up  their  appointed  position,  in  front  of  their 

infutrr     King  and  his  household  bodyguard.    Otto  now  saw  before 

■"^'•'      him  foes  with  whom  he  could  rightly  grapple,  and  so  setting 

his  sturdy  pikemen  in  motion  he  slid  down  on  the  communal  infantry  like 

an  earthslip,  and  overwhelmed  them.     It  has  been  suggested 

with   great   probability  that  the  Germans  charged  in  wedge 

formation,*  because  we  hear  that  the  French  foot  breaking  ofl'  to  the  right 

and  left  in  utter  rout  left  their  King  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  German 

onslaught.     He  was  hooked  by  a  man  with  the  crook  of  his 

nniutr^     hatbcrt,*  and  dragged  to  the  ground.      But  for  his  armour 

he  might  have  been  killed.      He  was  rescued  by  desperate 

exertions  on  the  part  of  his  standard  bearer  Gales  or  Galon  de  Montigny, 

'  Le  Breton,  lufi.;  Delpech,  IJ4,  138. 

■  Le  Breton,  96.  98.      'So  Delpech,  143. 

'  The  Geiman  foot  arc  deicribcd  u  umed  with  long  ipears  lilted  itilh  a  battle-axe  oa 
one  side  and  a  hook  on  the  other — halberli.  We  also  hear  of  another  weapon  new  to 
the  French  writer,  a  three-edged  sword-dagget,  obviooslj  (he  old  Ai^lo-SaxoD  leax  i 
"  cultellos  iongos  gradlei,  iriacumincs,  quolibet  acumine  secantcs  a  cuspide  osque  ad 
manubrium,  quibui  ulebuitar  pro  gUdiis"  ;  Le  Brelun,  97,361.  For  eagravingi  of  theie 
tee  FeundalnHS  of  Bn^aitd,  \.  174. 
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and  a  few  others  of  the  bodyguard  who  drove  back  his  assailants,  and 
remountetl  him.  Philip's  exposed  position  was  due  to  the  impetuosity  of 
William  des  B^nes  and  the  Household  Knights,  who,  panting  to  be  at  the 
Emperor,  pressed  forward  on  the  rinht  hand  and  liie  left  in  advance  of 
their  master,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  flanks  of  the  German  infantry. 
A  lengthy  and  desperate  struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the  break-up  and 
<lispersal  of  the  phalanx.' 

On  the  allied  left  the  battle  had  already  come  to  an  end.  The  demoli- 
tion of  their  outer  wing  by  Guerin's  repeated  charges  enabled  him  to  thro<r 
his  whole  force  against  Count  Ferrand  and  the  inner  section 
^Sj2^Jf"of  his  wing,  who  had  been  fighting  the  men  of  Champagne. 
Dismounted,  wounded,  and  utterly  exhausted  the  gallant 
Count  had  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner.  His  followers  and  allies  then  made 
off  as  best  they  could.' 

Meanwhile  Philip's  bodyguard,  having  disposed  of  the  German  infantry, 
had  fairly  fought  their  way  to  the  Emperor.     One  man  seized  his  bridle- 
rein  and  tried  to  lead  him  off.     Another,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head, 
stabbed  his  horse  through  the  eye.    The  animal  rearing  up, 
'"yfiiy**  3nd  wheeling  round  in  his  agony,  set  his  rider  free,  and  then 
galloped  off  wildly  to  drop  down  dead  at  a  little  distance. 
Bernard  of  Horsimar,  sacrificing  his  own  chance  of  safety  for  that  of  hii 
master,  quickly  remounted  hiin,  giving  him  his  own  horse.    Otto  abandon- 
ing the  struggle  continued  his  flight;  the  Duke  of  Brabant  accompanied 
him;    the   two   never   rested    till    they    reached   Valenciennes.'      In    the 
medley,    we    are    told,    des    Barres    had   twice   got    his  arm    round    the 
Emperor's  neck,  wrestling  with  him  on  horseback,  but  had  been  unable  10 
keep  his  hold  in  the  crush.*     The  Imperial  Household,  cover- 
jS25^tK,'"8   ^'^^''"  '•"■'^'^  retreat,  like  true  vassals,  held  their  ground, 
fighting  to  the  last.     Des  Barres  was  unhorsed,  and  reduced 
.to  fighting  on  foot.     The  scale  was  finally  turned  by  the  assistance  of 
horse  and  foot,  brought  from  the  French  left  under   Thomas  of  St.  Val^ry. 
Des  Barres  was  rescued,  the  Imperial  Standard  beaten  down,  the  Eayle 
.captured;  while,  surrounded  by  overpowering  numbers,  Conrad  of  Dart- 
mund.    Otto   of  Tecklenhurg,    Gerard    of   Randerode,   and    Bernard    of 
Horstmar,  all  had  to  give  up  their  swords.' 
On  the  allied  right  and  the  French  left  the  struggle  was  kept  up  longer 
and  on  more  equal  terms  than  anywhere  else.     In  fact  we  are 
"^^^^    told  that  the  resuh  remained  long  in  doubt.*     This  was  clearly 
due  to  the  good  generalship  and  staunchness  of  Reginald  of 
Boulogne,   who  fully  justified  his  military  reputation.      His  central  ring 
>  Le  Brelon,  97,  9S,  261,  361.        *  Le  Brelon,  97,  261. 

■  Chion.  S.  Columb.  Sens,  Bouquet,  XVIII.  7JI ;  Chron.  Flaod.  Ki5hlei,  153. 
'  Le  Brelon,  97,  98.     In  the  Pkilifpii,  165,  a66,  he  gives  a  isthef  differeol  account  o* 
Ars  Barres'  atlempt,         '  Le  Breton,  9S,  99,  266.        *  Le  Breton, '366. 
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of  trained  Flemish  foot  maintained  an  unbroken  position  till  the  veiy  last 

stage  of  the  action  :  while  the  ready  shelter  to  be  found  within 
BoQiogna  their  ranks  enabled  his  cavalry  to  take  breath  from  time  to 
i?S?iil!^     ""i^'  ^""l  watch  an  opportunity  of  sallying  out   again  with 

effect.'  On  his  right  hand  he  had  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  ;  Hugh 
of  Boves  and  Arnold  of  Oudenarde  were  also  attached  to  his  division  ; 
but  their  exact  position  is  not  indicated.  Hugh  being  in  the  English 
service  would  probably  stand  with  the  Earl;  and  Arnold  might  assist 
Reginald  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  centre  and  left  of  their 
division.  On  the  side  of  the  French  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  confronted 
Longsword;'  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  led  the  centre,  while  Dreux  and 
Auxerre  stood  on  the  right  of  the  division,  next  to  King  Philip,* 

As  already  mentioned,  Reginald  at  the  outset  endeavoured  by  a  flank 
movement  to  gel  at  King  Philip,  but  was  held  Jn  check  by  the  Count  of 
Dreux.  This  would  be  an  engagement  of  cavalry.  The  next  movement 
that  we  hear  of  at  that  end  of  the  battle  is  the  attack  of  the  Count  of 
Ponthieu  with  cavalry  on  the  infantry  ring  {gloium).  This  lasted  the 
whole  of  the  day.  Again  and  again  the  horsemen  chained,  but  to  no 
purpose :  in  vain  they  hacked  and  hewed  at  the  steadfast  lines  of  pikes ; 
when  their  horses  were  disabled  they  fought  on  foot,  but  still  without 
success,  Reginald  with  his  horse  giving  every  support  to  his  infantry,* 
Ponthieu  having  been  practically  defeated  Salisbury,  at  last,  came  forward. 
The  operation  that  might  be  expected  of  him  would  be  an  attempt  to  turn 
the  French  flank.     Instead  of  that  we  hear  of  an  attack  on  the  Count  of 

Dreux,  who  was  on  the  right  hand  or  innerside  of  the  French 
^^"^^'^  left,  and  next  to  the  King.    That  would  involve  a  cross-attack 

on  Longsword's  part  against  an  enemy  not  in  front  of  him, 
but  to  his  left.  To  get  at  the  Count  he  would  have  to  wheel,  first  to  the 
left,  round  the  infantry  ring,  and  the  struggle  connected  with' it,  past  the 
front  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  then  to  the  right,  leaving  both  ihe 
Bishop  and  Ponthieu  in  his  rear,'  Perhaps  the  Earl  despised  the  Bishop 
as  bting  a  mere  churchman.  A  more  material  circumstance  that  may 
have  induced  him  to  risk  so  bold  a  movement  was  this,  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  contingent  of  Thomas  of  Saint  Val^ry  had  been  taken  from  the 
French  left  to  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  German  centre.  If  Long- 
sword  despised  the  Bishop  he  paid  dearly  for  his  contempt.  The  gallant 
Prelate,  like  Odo  at  Senlac,  carried  a  club  as  his  only  weapon.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  any  canonical  question  as  to  shedding  of  blood.     He  had 

'  Id.,  98,  267. 

'  "  Longus  Gladins ; "  Vila  Odil. ;  sup.,  lti6  ;  "  Cai  .  .  .  AngligcDX  longo  dederant 
agnomen  ab  ense  ; ''  Lc  Breton,  266. 

>  Le  Brclon,  9S. 

'  Ci<itttl.  Com.  fland..  Bouquet,  XVIII.  567,  This  put  of  the  battle  is  not  noticed  b; 
L>e  Breton.        *  See  plan. 
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taken  no  part  in  the  battle  as  yet.  But  to  come  forward  to  save  his 
brother's  men  from  deslruciion  would  be  defensive  action,  and  strictly 
legilimaie. '  Hastening  to  the  rescue  he  came  down  on  the 
dlMo^tnre  Earl,  who  must  have  beer  taken  in  the  rear  while  engaged 
with  another  enemy  in  front.  In  Le  Bruton's  verst;  the  conle9 
resolves  itself  into  a  short  hand  to  hand  encounter  between  the  Bishop 
and  the  Earl.  The  Bishop  smites  his  antagonist  on  the  head  with  his 
ciub,  and  fells  him  to  the  ground  ;  the  Earl  and  a  few  others  are  secured; 
'  the  rest  they  run  away.'  *  Be  this  as  it  may  have  been  the  Bishop's  charge 
finally  settled  the  issue  of  the  day  of  Bouvines.  Salisbury's  force  having 
U^^jj^jj  ^  been  dispersed  the  dauntless  Reginald  and  the  doomed  pke- 
BoDloKiis  men  in  the  ring  remained  alone  on  the  Geld.  The  ex-Count 
•""°*^'-  of  Boulogne,  the  one  man  who  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  advised 
Fabian  tactics,  was  the  last  to  succumb.  He  had  fulfilled  his  vaunt  that 
he  would  live  to  see  Hugh  of  Boves  take  to  his  heels  while  he,  Reginald, 
fought  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.'  Only  six  mounted  followers  remained 
with  him,  striving  to  drag  him  from  the  field.  A  foot-soldier  stabbed  tus 
horse  ;  the  animal  fell,  with  his  master  under  him.  The  Count  was  theo 
secured  and  led  away  on  a  sumpter  horse.  Arnold  of  Oudenarde  en- 
deavouring to  come  to  the  rescue  shared  his  fate.* 

But   the  doomed  ring  of  foot-soldiers  still  remained.     Thomas  of  St. 

Val^ry,  to  complete  his  signal  services  of  the  day,  brought  his 

*^^^    men    10   surround    (hem   and    cut   them  off.       According  to 

Philip's  chaplain  they  were  butchered  to  a  man. 

Little  pursuit  was  attempted.     The  sun  was  setting;*  the  battle  musi 

have  lasted  three  or  four  hours  ' — a  long  lime  for  a  mediaeval  action,  and 

Philip  was  chiefly  concerned  with  keeping  his  numerous  prisoners  in  safety. 

Besides,  pursuit  would  not  be  free  from  risk;  the  allied  army 

^^^^  had   been  broken  up  and  defeated,  but  not  destroyed ;   and 

they  were  returning  by  fifties  and  hundreds.     The  King  called 

off  his  men  and  sent  them  lo  their  bivouacs.'     He  might  well  be  satisfied 

with   the  success   that  he  had   achieved.     The   mere    lists  of  importanl 

'  Le  Hreton  is  very  explicit  on  the  point  that  Dreui's  conttngCDt  was  ihe  one  aitackfd 
by  Salisbury. 

"Nam  Belvacensis  ui  vidii  Episcopus  Angli 
Kegis  germanum,  cui  cum  sil  viribus  ingens 
AngligenK  longo  deder&nt  agnomen  ab  ense, 
Steraere  LIrocenses  et  damnificate  frequenli 
Ca;de  aui  fralris  acies,  doleL"        p.  266. 
'  td.,  267. 

•  Wendovei,  III.  3S9  ;  Mariichal,  II.  16S. 
'  Le  Breton,  99,  i68. 

'  Le   Breton,   290.      At    Bouvines    on   the   a/th   July  the   sun   set*    at    7.44  n.m. 
Delpecb,  365. 

•  See  Le  BretoD,  97.    '  /</.,  99, 
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captives  sent  to  different  quarters  for  safe  keeping  shewed  131  names  of 
men  of  position,  with  five  Counts  and  twenty  Bannerets.'     But  the  political 

FatanoT  consequences  were  infinitely  greater.  The  future  of  France 
Fnnca  was  settled ;  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  soil  of  Gaul  under 
the  rule  of  the  Kings  of  Paris  could  only  be  a  question  of 
time.  The  question  of  the  Imperial  Crown  was  also  settled.  Otto  after 
a  few  months'  stay  at  Cologne  had  again  to  retire  to  Brunswick,  there  to 
end  his  days  on  the  19th  May,  1318.*  The  battle  has  been  claimed  as  an 
illustration  of  the  advantages  of  fighting  in  open  order.'  Clearly  the 
French  lost  nothing  by  being  obliged  to  extend  their  ranks.  Then  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  mail-clad  cavalry  on  the  field  of  battle  is  still 
manifest.  The  age  had  no  missiles  that  could  harm  them.  Neither  the 
bow  nor  the  cross-bow  of  the  period  were  of  any  avail ;  the  men-at-arms 
were  really  only  vulnerable  through  their  horses,  who  as  yet  were  not 
protected  by  defensive  armour.'  But  Reginald  of  Boulogne  might  claim 
to    have  shown  the  world,  how,  under  more   favourable   circumstances, 

FrowMi  or  '"'^"^n'  might  be  led  to  victory.  Lastly  we  cannot  withhold 
tba  Franch  our  tribute  of  admiration  for  the  gallantry  of  the  martial  gentry 

cuTKiiy.  uf  jjjg  Northern  and  Eastern  districts  of  France — the  endemic 
home,  by  the  way,  of  the  tournament.  These  were  the  men,  who,  the 
year  before  at  Muret,  under  the  leadership  of  Simon  of  Montfon,  had, 
against  immense  odds,  defeated  all  the  forces  of  Arragon  and  Languedoc. 

Utterly  worsted  in  both  his  campaigns  John  had  to  resign  himself  to 
On  the  nth  September  a  truce  on  the  basts  of  the 
'  j/d/uj  ^iMT  was  signed  with  Philip;  hostilities  to  be  suspended 
till  Easter  1230.*  The  King  himself  remained  for  some  weeks 
touring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Rochelle,  paying  visits  to  AngoulSme 
and  Limoges  with  a  trip  as  far  North  as  Le  Blanc'  On  the  2nd  October 
he  was  still  at  La  Rochelle ;  on  the  15th  of  the  month  he  signs  at 
Dartmouth.' 

■  Bouquet,  XVIt.  loi-)07. 
'  Pauli,  I.  409,  410. 

■  Delpech,  I.  173. 

'  E>e]pech,  432.     In  1298  they  were  only  receiving  ahorl  hooxings  of  m>il ;  lb. 

'  Fadtra,  1.  I24,  IZ5. 

*  Ind re— midway  belirMn  Pdiiert  and  Cfalieauronx. 

'  Iliaerary. 
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AT  ihc  time  of  John's  departure  for  Poitou  we  left  Langton  chafing  at 
the  presence  of  the  Legate  Nicholas,  and  protesting  against  bis 

interference  with  canonical  elections,  and  private  rights  of 
'™5J^5^**^ patronage.     A    Provincial    Synod   held  at   Dunstable    hy  the 

Archbishop  about  the  middle  of  Janiwry  (1214)  resolved  00 
an  appeal  to  Rome.  Their  case  was  entrusted  to  Simon  Langton,  while 
the  Legate  s<;nt  his  coadjutor  Pandulf  to  dt'fcnJ  bis  proceedings.^  laoixeo! 
[quietly  ignored  Langton's  complaints,  calling  the  attention  of  the  parties 
before  him  to  the  primary  importance  of  settling  the  arrears,  and  relieving 
iEngland  of  the  Interdict.  He  had  already  fixed  on  100,000  marks  as  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  John,  before  the  Interdict  could  be  dissolved.*  Now 
to  facilitate  matters  he  suggested  that  John  should  only  be  required  to  pay 
40,000  marks  down,  credit  being  given  him  for  all  sums  already  paid,  and 
that  for  the  balance  of  the  100,000  marks  he  should  give  security  for  its 
settlement  by  instalments  spread  over  five  years,*  John  being  then  at 
Angers  accepted   the   compromise,  and  gave  the  required  undertaking-' 

On  these  terms  the  Interdict  was  finally  dissolved.  A  grand 
^^J^*^2^  ecclesiastical  function  was  held  at  St.  Paul's  on  Wednesday. 

znd  July,  the  Legate  presiding,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  with 
all  due  formality,  declared  the  terrible  sentence  at  an  end,*     Six  years  and 

'  Wendover,  III.  378  1  W.  Coventry,  II,  116.  Od  the  isl  Januarj  13,000  mirlcs  were 
ordered  to  be  given  to  Pandulf,  a  payment  that  I  cannot  eiplAin,  unless  it  refers  to  the 
money  understood  10  have  l)een  sent  abroad  in  May.  Rot.  Pai.,  I.  107.  This  wai 
indepcndemly  of  his  joamey  money  for  which  ;f  1000  was  ordered  on  the  3rd  of  the 
month;  /i. 

'  See  the  Pope's  letter  of  ihe  ajrd  January,  1214,  J/^.,  XVI.  164.  This  was  doubtless 
the  letter  presented  to  John  in  Poitou  011  the  4th  March,  which  he  forwarded  to  England 
with  a  request  for  contri [rations  from  the  chief  towns  ;  Fadera,  I.  ttli. 

•  See  the  letter,  Wendover,  III.  381.     It  is  not  known  from  any  other  (ouice. 

*  I7lh  June  ;  Fadera,  \zz  \  Itintrary. 

'  W.  Gov,,  II.  Z17;  R.  Cogg.,  169;  Ann.  Wialon,  Waverley,  Bermondsey,  and 
Wykes.     Wendover,  III.  284,  gives  the  dale  as  the  ajth  June. 
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a  quarter,  and  more,  it  had  lasted,  namely  since  the  34(h  March  1108. 
Church  services  were  resumed,  and  church  beils  might  again  ring  out  their 
merry  peals.  But  of  the  stipulated  40,000  marks  23,000  marks  had  already 
been  received  by  the  clergy  who  had  been  in  exile,  namely  la.ooo  marks 
through  Panduir,  and  15,000  marks  at  Reading,  leaving  only  23,000  marks 
available  for  more  general  distribution.  In  consequence  the  Legate  was 
assailed  by  a  hungry  crowd  of  abbots,  priors,  abbesses.  Templars,  Hospital- 
lers and  others  who  had  not  been  in  exile  clamouring  for  a  settlement  of  their 
claims.    Nicholas  could  only  tell  them  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  give.' 

Of  the  bishoprics  left  vacant  when  the  King  went  abroad  only  two  had 
been  filled  by  the  time  of  his  return.  Walter  Gray  the  Chancellor  had 
been  duly  installed  at  Worcester,  and  Simon  of  Apulia  at  Exeter.*  This  last 
man's  relations  with  the  late  Archbishop  Geoffrey  will  be  remembered.* 
On  the  other  hand  Gilbert  Glanville  Bishop  of  Rochester  had 
died,  while  another  vacancy  followed  shortly  through  the 
demise  of  the  faithful  John  Gray  of  Norwich,  who  fell  ill  in  Poitou  on  his 
way  back  from  Rome.*     His  death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  King. 

John  had  returned  to  England  beaten  and  discredited,  with  all  his  plans 
frustrated,  and  his  treasure  squandered  for  nothing.  The  men  whom  he 
had  left  in  England  to  represent  his  interests,  the  L^ate  and  Peter  des 
Roches,  had  done  nothing  to  make  themselves  popular;  and 
[  their  injudicious  action  had  added  to  the  general  discontent* 
But  the  absence  of  the  King  during  eight  continuous  months 
would  give  the  malcontent  barons  great  opportunities  for  meeting  and 
concerting  measures.  That  the  administration  of  the  country  was  carried 
on  under  difficulties  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  sth  November  from  the 
Pope  to  Eustace  de  Vescy,  reminding  him  that  now  that  the  Church  questions 
had  been  settled  there  could  be  no  justification  for  any  *  confederacies ' 
or  opposition  to  the  King  ;  and  forbidding  any  interference  with  the  King's 
officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.*  Altogether  the  situation  was  one 
calling  for  tact  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  a  ruler,  John  met  it  by 
demanding  a  scutage  from  the  barons  who  had  refused  to  follow  him 
to  Poitou,  thus  raising  the  most  burning  question  of  the  hour.'  He  had 
bis  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  meeting  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  under 

'  Wendoret,  mp. ;  Ann.  WiTcrley. 

*  Ann.  WotceMer ;  Reg.  Sacrmm.  Both  mre  coosecralcd  at  Canterbury  on  the  Sth 
October. 

*  See  above,  344. 

'  Glannlle  died  on  the  I4ih  Jane  tad  Gray  on  Ihe  igtb  October.     Ktg.  Satr. 

*  See  Ann.  Waverlej',  281. 

*  "  Cum  .  .  .  ui  ommno  topita  dixcotdu  qux  olim  inter  regent  et  lacerdoiium  in 
Anglia  veitebBtiir  .  .  ■  concotdia  leformata  cam  cansa  cessare  debet  et  efFectui "  ;  Fad,, 
I.  126. 

'  W.  Cot.,  II.  217 ;  Rot  Pat ,  I.  141.  See  alio  the  Pope's  letter  of  Ibe  lit  April,  1215, 
oideiing  it  to  be  paid  ;  Fadtra,  L  128. 
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pretence  of  a  pilgrimage ;  men  from  all  parts  of  (he  Kingdom  anended. 
miam/Tta  '^^^  Barons  again  pledged  themselves  to  demand  the  charter 
BuutL  of  Henrj'  I.;  but  ibey  made  a  distinct  step  in  advance  by 
^^1^*^°^-  resolving;  that  the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  that  prepara- 
tion should  be  m.nk-  for  a  luissiMu  rLcoiirse  to  arms  after  Christro.is.'  Ii 
is  pretty  clear  however  that  some  conferences  were  held  with  the  King, 
and  that  the  Legate  endeavoured  to  mediate.*  But  John  shortly  lost  the 
benefit  of  such  support  as  Nicholas  could  give,  as  the  Pope  yielding  to 
the  representations  of  the  English  clergy  recalled  him.*  John  endeavoured 
to  divide  his  enemies  by  detaching  the  clergy  from  the  laity.  A  real 
solidarity  of  the  two  would  seem  to  hira  impossible.  On  the  iist  November 
he  ofTered  the  right  of  free  canonical  election  to  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
chapters;* and  next  day  he  placed  theadvowson  (jus palronatus) 
of  the  vacant  See  of  Rochester,  with  all  rights,  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  Archbishop  Langton ;  while  Thomey  Abbey  was  given 
to  the  Bishop  of  Ely,* 

John  kept  his  Christmas  at  Worcester,  for  a  change,  and  was  allowed 
to  keep  it  in  peace.     After  a  short  tour  through  the  Midlands  he  came  to 
London,  establishing    himself  in   safe   quarters  at  the  Temple,  still  dis- 
tinguished   in    the    records   of  the    time   as  the   New  Temple  (7th-i5th 
January  1215)*     True  to  time   at  the  Epiphany  the  confederate  barons 
appeared,  and  in  glittering  array,'  with  their  demand  for  the 
taL^OT?  Charter  of  Henry  I.     They  insisted  that  the  King  had  already 
promised  as  much  at  the  time  of  his  absolution  at  Winchester.* 
John  shuffled  and  evaded,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  defer  his  answer 
on  such  weighty  matters  till  the  Octave  of  Easter  (a6th  April).      The 
request  for  so  much  lime  was  not  well  received,  but  eventually  the  barons 
,g^^       gave  in  to  it,  the  King  having  induced  Langton,  the  Earl  of 
danuuidi     Pembroke,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  pledge  themselves  on  his 
""^^      behalf  that  he  would  give  all  legitimate  satisfaction  at  that 
time.'     John  employed  Ihe  respite  in  fresh    efforts    to   sow  dissensions 

'  Wendover,  193,  copied  by  Paris.  No  other  writer  notices  this  mectiog  in  ta'ms ; 
bat  see  R.  Cogg.,  170,  for  ihc  broad  facts  ;  also  W,  Cov.,  it8.  Bishop  Stablis  dales  ihe 
meeling  before  John's  return  ;  CensI,  Hisl.,  1.  567.  Pauli  su^e^ts  thai  it  may  have  lieen 
held  on  St.  Edmund's  Day,  J2nd  November.  I  feel  inclined  to  connect  it  with  a  hasty 
ran  10  Bury  mode  by  John  on  ihe  4th  November.  The  agreement  to  defer  acti(,D  till 
■fler  Christmas  suggests  the  approach  of  Advent. 

'    W.  Cov.,  JH/.  ■    ld„2l7. 

•  Slatulis  efSialm,  Charltn  ef  Liber  tin,  5  ;  Sekti  Charters,  z8o. 
'  Fadera,  I.  126,  '  Itinerary. 

'  "  In  lascivo  satis  militari  apparalu," 

*  This  point  was  again  pressed  on  the  Pope  at  Rome,  see  Ihe  report  to  tbe  King, 
Fadtra,  I.  12*1,  wrongly  given  under  1114  instead  of  1215. 

■  Rot.  ?U.,\  iz6;  Wendover,  HI.  295,  296;  W.  Cov.,  II.  3I&  Bisb<^  Eiulacc 
died  shortly,  naiyely  on  the  3rd  February ;  Jieg.  Sacrum. 
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among  his  enemies,  and  in  preparations  Tor  war.'  He  ordered  fresh  oaths 
of  allegiance  to  himself  to  Ije  taken,  with  a  special  clause  disclaiming  the 
Charter.  The  demand  was  resisted  ;  and  in  fact  it  turned  against  him,  as 
the  publicity  given  to  the  terms  of  the  Charter  greatly  strengthened  the 
Barons'  cause.  '  From  the  time  when  this  Charter  was  shown  to  the  people 
Tied  all  men  with  it.  There  was  but  one  voice  and  one 
;  all  would  stand  as  a  wall  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
People.  Church  and  Realm.' »  John  had  thus  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Conquest  arrayed  the  Commons  on  the  side  of  the  Barons  as  against  the 
Crown.'  Continuing  his  efforts,  on  the  isth  January  he  republished  the 
grant  of  canonical  elections  to  the  clergy;*  while  a  little  later  he  went 

through  the  transparent  farce  of  taking  the  Cross,*  to  clothe 
^MCraw   himself  with   the   immunities  attaching  to  the  person  of  a 

Crusader;  and  also,  no  doubt,  to  curry  a  little  extra  favour 
with  the  Pope. 

Of  course  John  had  appealed  to  his  Lord  Paramount.  His  agent  was 
followed  by  Eustace  de  Vescy  who  went  to  support  the  Birons'  cause. 
Eustace  insisted  that  they  were  only  keeping  John  to  his  oath ;  he 
reminded  Innocent  of  the  support  given  by  the  Barons  to  the  Church 
in  her  struggle  with  the  King,  and  hinted  that  the  result  was  largely  due 
to  their  action.*     The  Papal  view  of  the  situation  however  was  still  the 

same  ;  the  Church  having  got  all  that  she  wanted  resistance  to 
tt«*a^^M.  ''"^  King's  authority  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.     He  writes 

to  Langton  expressing  astonishment  that  he  could  have  con- 
nived at,  if  not  abetted,  '  questions '  raised  against  the  King  after  the  happy 
pacification  with  the  Church  ;  and  he  orders  the  Archbishop  to  quash  all 
'conjurations  and  conspiracies'  against  John.  In  a  letter  to  the  Barons 
he  annuls  all  the  '  conjurations  and  conspiracies '  off-hand ;  and  warns 
them  that  they  must  not  presume  to  put  armed  pressure  on  their  King: 
he  has  urged  the  King  to  grant  whatever  is  right.  A  separate  mandate 
orders  the  Barons  to  pay  the  scutage  of  Poitou.^ 

'  See  the  Patent  Rolls  for  Pebtuary,  March,  aod  April,  paiiim. 

'  "  Ex  quo  aulem  primo  vulgala  est  carta  hxc  useitoiibus  ejus  omnium  conciliati  GUDt 
animi,"  etc.,  W.  Cov.;  and  Wendover,  lup.  For  John'i  demand  for  a  rejection  of  the 
Cliaiter  see  also  his  agent's  report  of  the  account  of  the  proceeding  in  London  given  to 
the  Pope  by  the  Barons ;  F^tdera,  I.  lao  (misplaced).  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the 
Carl  of  Chewier,  and  William  Brewer  were  said  to  be  the  only  men  who  approved  of  the 
King's  action. 

■  So  Bishop  Slabbs  lemaiks,  W.  Cov.,  II.  luii. 

■  Fiedtra,  I.  tl6  ;  the  Pope  confirmed  the  grant  in  March,  Id.  137. 

*  Aah  Wednesday,  4th  March  ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  219  (  Ann.  Winton,  Worcester,  and 
Wykes.      Wendover,  wrong  as  usual,  ha»  the  and  Fcbiuarj. 

'  See  the  report  sent  to  John  by  his  agent  W.  Mauclerc,  Fadera  tio,  bat  wrongly 
placed  under  the  year  1114.  Maucleic  reached  Rome  on  the  t7th  February  1315,  and 
de  Vescy  on  the  iSth.        '  Fadtra,  \xj,  138,  ttftfa  March,  and  1st  April. 
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many  enemies.     A  list  of  llie  principal  insurgents  gives  forty-four  barons 
of  rank,   among  whom  we  have   Richard  of  Clare  II.  Earl  of  Henford; 

Robert  de  Vere  Earl  of  Oxford;  Roger  Bigod  Earl  of  Norfolk;  -^ 
^Saya^.  Henry  Bohun  Earl  of  Hereford  ;  Saer  de  Quincy  Earl  of 
Winchester,  the  !ast  a  title  created  by  John.  Among  the 
names  of  North-country  association  we  have  Mowbray,  de  Veicy,  Percy, 
de  Ros,  Bruce,  de  Stuteviile,  de  Lacy,  Malet,  Multon,  Vaux,  FiU  John, 
Fiti  Alan,  Gresley,  and  Fitz  Warine,  the  bearer  of  the  last  of  these  a  hero 
of  romance.^  Connected  with  the  South  were  the  Barons  Fitz  Walter, 
Beauchamp,  Montacute,  Montfitchet,  and  William  Marshal  the  younger. 
His  father  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  prudence  was  not  to  be  lured  into 
any  rash  step,  still  sided  with  the  King.'  It  would  seem  that  the  example 
of  this  pair  was  followed  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  sons  going  "  out," 
while  the  fathers  staid  at  home ; '  a  course  by  the  way  adopted  in  times  of 
revol  ution  as  late  as  the  year  1 745.  But  every  class  and  interest,  and  families 
of  the  most  varied  traditions,  were  represented  in  the  insurgent  camp.  The 
Barons  were  also  strong  in  the  known  sympathy  of  the  Archbishop,  the 
Bishops,  and  the  parochial  clergy.  The  monastic  clergy  would  probably 
be  inclined  to  bow  to  the  ruling  of  the  Pope.* 

The  King,  then,   being  at  Oxford,  and  the  Barons  at  a  convenient 

distance  at  Brackley,  conferences  were  opened,  John  communicating  with 

his  adver^ries  through  Langton  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.     John  having 

finally    asked    what    the   exact    concessions    required    of  him    were    the 

_^        insurgents    tendered    a    schedule    containing    doubtless    the 

-utl^M'    Articles  subsequently  produced  at  Runnymede.     When  they  V 

njecUd.     ^^^^   |.g^j  j^m  (jy  (jjg  Arehbishop  John  lost_all   self-control.    V" 
He  swore  with  furious  oaths  that  he  would  never  submit  10  sucITHavefy, 
'  They  might  as  well  ask  the  Kingdom  at  once.'  * 

The  King's  rejection  of  their  terms  having  been  reported  to  the  Barons 

they  proceeded  at  once  to  '  defy '  him ;  that  is  to  say  to  renounce  their 

homages  and  allegiance  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  hostilities.* 

■"f^BriMl     John  had  already  left  Oxford,  and  the  hostile  messages  had 

to  follow   him,  either   to  Wallingford    or  Reading,  at   which 

places  he  rested  on  the  13th  April  and  14th  April.'    The  Barons'  next 

'  See  the  Legend  of  FuUc  FiU  Warine,  printed  b;  Ur.  Sterenion  with  his  edition  of 
Ralph  of  Coggeihall,  177. 
'  See  the  li«  !  Wcndover,  III.  J97. 
'  W  Gov.,  II.  a*o. 
*  The  lone  of  the  monutic  diioniclen  ii  by  no  meuit  entirely  in  bvour  of  the  Bmou  ; 

t.g.,  W.  Gov.,   130,  131. 

'  WendoYcr,  III.  168;  W.  Gov.,  II.  319. 

'  "  Ktgera  diffidacianles  .  .  .  et  bominia  ma  reddeDIM  j"  W.  Co».,  ntp.  "  Homa- 
gia  qtue  boronea  .  .  ■  reddidcranl ; "  Ann.  Duiut ,  43  ;  R.  Cogg.,  I7t. 

'  The  Daostable  Annalt,  sup.,  name  Wallingford  ai  the  place.  "Wm  Uhtr  d*  Anti^tlis 
Ltgihus  Lend.,  p.  aoi,  giTci  Reading  m  the  place  where,  and  ibe  Jib  May  as  the  day 


raor  dJ^^sny  XMptmx  • 


L  <M^  t/f  ■■J  H  comptyn^  vih 
i^B  af  piMtiDg  dovn  anf  alanci 
<«Miu  «uMftKAKr)ih«  Hi^  iNncaKpl  at  other  dBnog  Im  fandia^ 
Nignor  hnovK.  TInavCTTiBHAdeMaCer  oMkBtng  been  accepted  Jala 
oJled  on  the  Atchbiihnp  to  oconaMitcMc  the  EUnxis.  Bat  Langnc, 
irilh  ibe  fCBcni  SMcai  of  bn  mflrapni,*  dec&oed  to  do  so,  alk^:^ 
Itm  be  knew  dw  FopeS  ml  Bnid  bclicr  ifcio  Ac  King  did ;  at  the  ^am: 
time  be  urged  John  to  dumbs  his  mercenaries.  The  King  then  fell  bad 
on  a  pTopriul  for  a  reference  to  ei^i  arbitrators,  four  to  be  chosen  on 
either  side,  vrith  the  Pope  as  tunpiie.'  Bui  such  an  offer  cotild  decdn 
no  one. 

Matters  thus  renuining  somewhat  at  a  standstill,  the  Kiog  n^otiating 

when,  the  King  received  the  Baimi'  defiuuxi ;  adding  lluu  hostilities  began  on  tlu 
3rd  Majr.  John,  DO  donbt,  wai  at  Rcadii^  on  ibe  Sth  May,  u  weD  as  do  the  14th  ApriL 
Bat  (he  dale  of  the  3rd  Maj'  ai  tlial  of  the  begjoning  of  bostOitie*  leaves  no  room  im  ibc 
•lege  of  Nonhampton  and  the  oconpatioa  of  Bedbtd  ;  and  the  renuncuticHi  of  honuL{e 
mvA  hare  preceded  (lioie  operatiou,  and  10  Ralph  of  Coggeihall  tells  us.  mp,  TIm 
Conlinnation  of  Florence,  171,  myt  ibai  bnttUitiei  began  about  the  19th  April  (Eistct 
Day)  lajr  on  the  aotb  April,  a  likely  date  th«t  woald  bring  the  move  to  Bedford  abonl 
tb«  jrd  Majr. 

'  Wend.,  tup.     FirJira,  I.  133. 

'  See  Magna  Carta,  1.  63.     Select  Cbarten,  196,  and  below. 

*  Wcniiover,  and  W.  Co*.,  tup.  Tlic  jid  May  given  by  the  Libtr  de  ArU.,  stip.,  as  tbc 
day  when  honlilitiet  began  might  be  the  day  ol  the  occupation  of  Bedford.  Fvi  iht 
•UOfBle  for  the  paueiiion  of  Bedford  between  Miio  of  Bcaachamp  oa  behalf  of  Malildi 
and  Stephen'!,  Earl  of  Bedford,  lee  Fenndalinns,  II.  3641  40a,  4^ 

*  John  could  only  claim  Pandulf  and  Simon  of  Apulia,  the  new  Bishop  of  Elxcler,  is 
•giaeing  with  him,  k>  hi*  own  leller  10  the  Pope,  below. 

*  See  John'i  letter  to  the  Pope  of  the  I9(h  May,  Fitdera,  1.  129.  The  proposal  lor 
uUtntion  wai  made  on  the  loih  May ;  Rot.  Pal.,  141  ;  Biadutoac,  Ciarfen,  xiii  ; 
Slubbt. 
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and  intriguing,'  a  determining  impulse  was  given  to  the  Reforming  cause 
by  the  action  of  the  leading  citizens  of  London,  who  sent  a  message  to 
the  Barons  at  Bedford,  offering  to  admit  them  to  the  Metropolis.  No 
time  was  lost  in  seizing  the  opportunity.  The  main  body  moved  on  the 
Tli»  Baroiu  ^™^  "^"^  ^^  ^^'^"^^ '  *^''*^  ^  detachment,  pressing  on  through 
neelTedlii  the  night,  entered  by  Aldgate  next  morning  without  opposition, 
landon.  ^^^  citizens  being  mostly  in  attendance  at  Mass  (Sunday, 
17th  May).'  The  Mayor  at  the  time  was  Serlo  le  Mercer,'  who  must  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  business.  But  the  old  connexion  of  the 
Mandevilie  family  with  the  city,  and  the  influence  of  Robert  fitz  Walter  as 
an  Essex  landowner,  and  the  lord  of  Baynard's  castle  Blackfriars,  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  Earl  Geoffrey  claimed  the  Constableship 
of  the  'i  ower  as  of  hereditary  right ;  but  the  fortress  had  been  placed  in 
other  hands,  and  was  held  for  the  King. 

The  occupation  of  the  capital  brought  a  large  accession  of  strength  to 
the  Barons'  cause.  The  sittings  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster  and  through- 
out the  country  were  suspended,  and  the  whole  administration  of  the 
country  was  brought  to  a  standstill.'  Popular  risings  took  place  at  Exeter 
and  Northampton  ;  a  party  of  Northerners  established  themselves  at  Lincoln 
in  Whitsun  week  (7th-i4th  June),*  while  Philip  of  France  was  promising 
all  the  support  that  he  could  give.*  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  John  had  in  his  hands  a  formidable  array  of  castles ;  among  these 
we  find  Wallingford,  Berkhampstead,  Oxford,  Winchester,  Marlborough, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Bridgnorth,  Newcastle- under-Lyne,  Chester, 
Norwich  and  Orford.  The  Tower  of  London  was  his,  and  he  was  making 
great  efforts  to  get  Rochester  castle  out  of  I^ngton's  hands.'  With  the 
The  Klnc  instincts  of  a  despot  he  never  grudged  money  for  the  repair 
falgiu  of  castles  :  the  chartered  boroughs  also  were  attached  to  him 
eompUanM.  ^^  ^^^^  trading  privileges.  Altogether  he  saw  that  time  would 
be  on  his  side,  and  to  gain  time  he  resolved  to  concede  all  that  was  asked. 
On  the  8th  June.John,  being  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  issued  a  safe^conduct 
for  the  Barons  to  meet  him  at  Staines,  between  the  gth  and  the  nth  of 
the  month,  the  '  truce '  being  afterwards  extended  to  the  15th  June,  The 
Barons,  who  were  established  in  London,  came  down  to  Staines,  and 
pitched  their  tents  there  on  the  historic  sward  of  Runnymede,  between 
Staines  and  Windsor,  at  which  latter  place  John  was  staying.     Langton 

>  See  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  134,  136. 

'  See  the  notice  sent  out  bf  the  Ki:^  next  day,  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  137. 

*  Libtr  dt  Ant.,  4. 

*  Wendoter,  III.  300;  R,  Cogg.,  171. 

*  W.  Cov.,  II.  120,  Ml. 
'  R.  Q^.,  imp. 

'  RoL  P»t.,  L  137-141.    The  cuslodf  of  Rocheater  Cutle  wu  claimed  by  the  Arch- 
tnlbops  undet  a  gnnl  bom  Henry  1..    See  above,  p.  35. 
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and  the  bishops  acted  as  mediators  between  the  maloocitents  and  the  Kin^i 

adherents.     But  John  made  the  task  easy;  as  he  intended  to 

*  be  bound  by  nothing,  so  he  made  ao  ditficultiea.'     Forty-nine 

articles  were  produced,  being  doubtless  the  demands  so  fierce); 

rejected  at  Brackiey.    After  a  due  show  of  discussion  they  were  acc^ited;* 

and   from    them   the   Great  Cuartbr    was    diawn    op  and 

"""""■•ealed  on  Ita  lilh  June. 

Magna  Carta  deserves  alt  the  praise  chat  it  has  received  as  a  greU 
constitutional  compnii  Ix-tween  iht  different  orders  of  the  Ijody  politic, 
stipulating  for  the  essential  bases  of  &ir  dealing  and  just 
government,  not  only  as  between  Crown  and  subject,  but  alio 
as  between  subject  and  subject  The  rights  granted  \fj  the 
King  to  his  tenants  in  chief  are  to  be  granted  by  them  to  their  nndei^ 
tenants.*  The  following  provisions  alone  seem  to  establish  all  the  leading 
principles  of  constitutiorul  government  '  Justice  not  to  be  sold,  or  delayed, 
or  refused  to  any  man '  (s.  40).  '  No  freeman  to  be  taken,  or  iiD- 
prisoned,  or  disseized,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  destroyed  except  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  {parium  Morum)  *  or  by  the  laws  of  die 
land '  (s.  39).  '  No  scutage,  or  Aid  (except  the  regular  three)  to  be  imposed 
except  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  Realm'  (s.  11).  In  modem 
language  this  clause  would  run  "  No  new  direct  tax  to  be  imposed  exce[4 
by  consent  of  Parliament."  '  Merchants  from  friendly  states  to  be  free  to 
come,  and  go,  and  trade,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of  establislied 
Customs'  duties'  {s.  41).  Native  subjects,  not  under  sentence  of  law,  to  \x 
free  to  leave  the  realm,  and  free  to  return,  except  in  lime  of  war  (s.  \i). 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  these  rules  implied  an  absolute  reversal 
of  the  practice  of  the  administration  on  every  point,  justice  was  freely 
bought  and  sold  ;  the  restrictions  on  trade  reflected  in  the  official  records 
of  the  time  almost  pass  belief.  Apparently  nobody  could  safely  enter  or 
leave  the  Kingdom  without  special  Royal  licence,* 

But  Magna  Carta  as  a  tentative  measure  is  open  to  criticism  in  various 
respects.     On  some  points  it  goes  before,  on  others  it  lags  behind  the 

'  Fadtra,  I.  129  ;  Wendover,  301,  30a  [  R.  Co^.,  172. 

'  t'<tdtra,  lup.     SiUit  Chariiri.  aSi, 

'  Sect.  60. 

'  However  these  "  famtius  words  "  may  have  come  to  be  understood  in  Uler  times  the 
view  of  moilern  scholars  is  that  ihey  were  not  iiitenJed  to  imply  trial  by  jury.  What  the 
Barons  aimeil  al  wm  that  no  man  should  be  judged  by  his  iDferior,  the  trial  of  ui  inferior 
byhii  superior  being  left  open.  See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hiil.  Etig.  /.am,  I.  17J. 
See  also  the  view  eipressed  hy  Innocent  IIL  with  reference  lo  Ihe  alleged  condemnalion 
of  John  by  the  French  Batons,  that  the  inferior  could  not  judge  the  superior  j  Weodover, 
III-  373  ;  ai"l  'gain.  s.  21  of  Magna  Carta. 

'  See  the  constant  entries  on  Ihe  Patent  Rolls  of  leave  10  this  or  thsl  individual  10 
import  or  export  certain  articles,  and  nothing  else.  The  slate  of  albirs  however  *vai  ill 
the  lime  more  or  leas  one  of  war. 
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charter  of  Henry  I.  on  which  it  was  understood  to  be  based.     On  some 

questions  it  is  timid  ;  on  others  sweeping  and  extravagant. 
to^U^^  Archbishop  Langton  had  not  given  his  support  to  the  Barons 

for  nothing.  The  first  words  of  the  Charter  proclaim  the 
absolute  '  hberty  '  of  the  Church  in  the  fullest  sense. ^     This  '  liberty,'  as 

then  understood,  involved  the  surrender  of  all  that  Henry  II, 
"tbaffliiarch.  ^^'^  contended  for  in  his  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  ;  it  would 

relieve  the  clergy  of  all  lay  control,  and  of  all  liability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  needs  of  the  State  beyond  the  occasional  scutages  due  from 
the  higher  clergy  for  their  knights'  fees.  The  clergy  would  be  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  their  property  and  rights  protected  for  them  gratis,  by 
Courts  whose  decisions  if  adverse  to  themselves  they  would  be  free  to 
reject.  The  grant  of  the  absolute  '  liberty '  of  the  Church,  with  the  free 
C=inonical  election  already  granted  and  now  expressly  confirmed,  would 
estabhsh  a  self-elected  corporation  as  the  ruling  power  in  the  Kingdom. 
We  are  told,  no  doubt,  that  the  Charter  of  Henry  I,  also  'secured  the 
rights  of  the  Church.'  *  But  how  did  that  King  understand  the  measure 
of  liberty  that  he  was  prepared  to  concede  ?  Why  that  he  would  neither 
sell  nor  farm  out  preferment,  and  that  he  would  not  impound  the  revenues 
of  vacant  Sees.  That  was  all  that  he  promised.'  The  difference  between 
Henry's  view  of  the  due  rights  of  the  Church  and  the  views  entertained  in 
John's  time  marks  the  expansion  of  ecclesiastical  pretensions  made  during 
the  laih  century. 

or  the  incidents  of  military  tenure  developed  by  Norman  lawyers  on 

English  soil  '  Wardship  '  and  '  Marriage  '  were  the  most  cruel.* 
JJ^^iSx   The  former  of  these  prerogatives  gave  the   King  the  entire 

disposition  of  the  person  and  property  of  an  infant  heir,  without 
any  liability  to  render  account,  or  do  more  for  his  ward  than  provide  him 

with  a  decent  maintenance.  '  Marriage  '  in  the  technical  legal 
^J^^^^"  sense  entitled  the  King  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  hand  of  a 

female  heiress  for  the  best  price  that  he  could  get,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  she  should  be  married  '  without  disparagement ' 
that  is  to  say  to  a  man  not  beneath  her  in  social  rank.  Even  widows  and 
elderly  women  were  brought  into  the  market.  Magna  Carta  deals  timidly 
with  both  of  these  monstrous  prerogatives.  Henry  I.  promised  that  the 
custody  of  the  person  and  estate  of  the  heir  should  rest  with  his  mother  or 
Other  nearest  relatives— the  Old  English  rule.  The  Runnymede  Barons 
only  stipulate  that  the  guardian  (custos)  appointed  by  the  King  shall  be 
content  with  taking  the  ordinary  rents  and  profits,  without  '  wasting '  the 
property  (ss.  4  and  5).     The  sale  of  heiresses  also  had  been  fallaciously 

'  ' '  Quod  libera  lit  et  h>beat  jora  sii>  inters  el  libertates  mas  illosas." 

*  Bilhop  StDbbi,  Const.  H.,  I.  571. 

*  See  Sdect  Ckarten,  97  ;  FautuiatiMU  tfEigland,  II.  330. 

*  See  Faundatiom,  I.  141,  143. 
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disclaimed  by  Henry ;  but  Magna  Carta  only  intervenes  on  behalf  of 
widows  who  wish  to  remain  single.  They  must  not  be  'distrained'  to 
marry  again,  or  fined  for  leave  to  escape  an  unpalatable  connexion 
(ss.  7  and  8).  Again  we  notice  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  great 
moot  question  of  liability  to  service  abroad ;  the  Barons  apparently  being 
content  to  leave  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  from  time  to  time  as  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  might  suggest.  One  provision  bears 
a  somewhat  invidious  appearance.  The  county  farm-rents  must  not  be 
raised — an  impossible  requirement ;  but  the  King's  right  to  lay  tallages  on 
the  Crown  demesnes  is  expressly  reserved  (s.  25).  Again 
furveyance.  ^^  great  question  of  Purveyance,  that  standing  grievance  of 
centuries  to  come,  seems  dealt  with  imperfectly.  *  No  constable  of  a 
castle  or  other  royal  officer  (ballivus  noster)  shall  take  a  man's  com  or 
goods  without  payment '  (s.  28) ;  *  nor  shall  any  sheriff,  royal  officer,  or 
other  man  impress  any  freeman's  horses  or  carts  for  transport  without  his 
leave '  (s.  30).  This  seems  to  leave  the  King's  personal  right  open.  In 
the  next  clause  he  disclaims  for  himself  expressly,  as  well  as  for  his  officers, 
the  right  of  taking  timber  for  fortifications  or  other  works  (s.  31). 

Among  the  provisions  to  be  specially  noticed  are  the  following  : — 

For  the  constitution  and  meetings  of  the  national  assembly  {Communt 

Concilium  Regfd\  the  Grand  Councils  whose  consent  was  de- 

pxovlSrafl.  c^^^^^  necessary  to  the  imposition  of  a  scutage  or  a  novel  *  aid/ 

it  is  arranged  that  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  greater 

barons  shall  be  summoned  by  special  writs  addressed  to  them  individually; 

the  lesser  tenants  in  chief  by  a  general  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  the 

county ;  forty  days'  notice  to  be  given,  and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 

and  business  to  be  transacted  to  be  stated  in  the  writ  (ss.  12,  14). 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  not  to  follow  the  King's  Court,  but  to  be 
settled  in  some  fixed  place  (s.  17). 

The  three  great  inquests  oi Novel  Disseisin,  Mort  d' Ancestor,  duvd  Darrein 
Presentment  to  be  taken  in  the  County  Court,  before  two  Justices  in  Eyre 
to  be  sent  into  each  county  four  times  a  year ;  the  Justices  to  have  four 
chosen  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  sit  with  them  as  assessors  (s.  1 8). 

No  sheriff,  constable,  coroner,  or  other  royal  officer  to  hold  Pleas  of  the 
Crown  (s.  24). 

'   No  royal  officer  (ballivus)  to  bring  any  man  to  justice  on  his  mere  word 
{simplici  loquela  sua)  without  witnesses  (s.  38). 

No  man  to  be  called  upon  to  render  more  than  his  due  services  for  any 
knight's  fee  or  other  holding  of  free  tenure  (de  libero  tenemento,  s.  16, 
also  29). 

Freemen  to  be  amerced  only  in  proportion  to  the  measure  of  their 
offence,  and  upon  the  finding  of  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood.  Elarls  and 
barons  to  be  amerced  by  their  peers ;  amerciaments  in  no  case  to  be  so 
heavy  as  to  deprive  the  party  amerced  of  his  means  of  livelihood,  such 
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as  the  tenement  of  a  freeman,  the  stock-in-trade  of  a  merchant,  the 
wainage  of  a  villein.  Clerks  to  be  amerced  only  to  the  extent  of  their 
non-ecclesiastical  property  (ss.  20,  21,  22). 

The  chattels  of  a  deceased  layman  to  be  made  over  to  his  executors 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  will — if  he  have  left  one — after  deducting 
all  debts  due  to  the  Crown.  The  chattels  of  an  intestate  to  be  distributed 
by  his  next-of-kin  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  (ss.  26,  27). 

Uniform  weights  and  measures  to  be  established  throughout  the  kingdom  ^ 

(s.  35)- 

London  and  all  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  ports  to  retain  all  their  old  •^ 

rights  and  liberties  (s.  13). 

Weirs  and  stake  nets  {Kidelli)  for  catching  salmon  to  be  allowed  only  in 
the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  (s.  33). 

Forests  created  by  John  to  be  disafforested ;  and  recent  extensions  of 
Forest  Law  {mala  consuetudines)  to  be  enquired  into  by  juries,  and 
condemned  (ss.  47,  48.).^ 

Justice  to  be  done  to  Llywelyn  and  Welshmen  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  lands  in  England  or  Wales ;  also  to  Alexander  II.,  the  young 
King  of  Scots  (ss.  56-59)^.  On  the  other  hand  John  agreed  to  remove 
from  office  {de  balliva)  a.  set  of  objectionable  foreigners,  and  to  dismiss  all 
his  foreign  mercenaries  (ss.  40,  41).^  Taken  all  in  all  it  must  be  admitted  •< 
that  these  enactments,  for  such  they  were,  breathe  a  healthy  spirit  of 
moderation  and  equity.  They  are  still  "  the  keystone  of  English  liberty.'^ 
Yet  five  hundred  years  of  struggle,  the  execution  of  a  King,  and  the  final 
banishment  of  a  dynasty  were  needed  to  bring  the  Crown  to  acquiescence. 

But  the  sealing  of  the  Charter  would  have  been  of  little  use  without 

provisions  for  enforcing  its  execution.     John  accordingly  was  required  to 

give  in  to  the  Barons'  demand  for  a  standing  commission  of 

^jJ^^JSl  five-and-twenty,  to  be  chosen  by  them,  whose  duty  it  should 

be  to  receive  complaints  of  any  violation  of  the  Charter  by  ^• 
him  or  his  officers ;  failing  redress  within  forty  days  the  whole  community 
{amimuna  totius  terra)  to  be  at  liberty  to  wage  war  on  the  King  and  his 

'  Wendovcr,  III.  311,  followed  by  M.  Paris,  Chr.  Maj.  II.  598,  appends  here  a 
Forest  Charter,  being  apparently  that  issued  by  Henry  III.  in  1225,  a  signal  instance  of 
their  inacciiracy. 

*  WilHam  the  Lion  died  at  Stirling  4th  December,  1214  ;  Alexander  was  installed  at 
Scone  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  of  the  month  ;  Chr.  Melrose  ;  J.  Fordun,  279,  280. 

•  Seiut  Charters^  288.  For  a  suggested  unknown  "Charter  of  Liberties"  printed  by 
Mr.  RoQod  from  Rymcr's  Transcripts  in  the  Record  Office,  see  Engl.  Hist,  Rev,^ 
VIII.  288.  The  original  is  in  the  Paris  archives  in  **a  French  hand  of  the  early  years. 
of  the  thirteenth  century  " ;  and  appears  to  be  a  rough  summary  of  a  few  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Great  Charter  sent  to  France  for  the  information  of  Philip  and  Louis.  The  writer 
however  has  inserted  a  clause  of  his  own  relative  to  scutage  and  service  abroad  ;  a  clause- 
not  ftmnd  ebewhere.  On  the  subject  see  Mr.  Round,  sup.,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Proth^to  «xA. 
Mr,  H.  Hall,  EngL  Hist,  Rev^  IX.  117,  326. 
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possessions,  saving  his  own  person  and  those  of  the  Queen  and  Royil 
children.  The  barons  further  claimed  [he  right  of  exacting  oaths  ol 
obedience  to  themselves  from  al!  classes,  as  if  they  contemplated  taking 
the  administration  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands.  But  they  were 
fully  justified  in  requiring  John  to  pledge  himself  not  to  procure  ditccll;;  I 
or  indirectly  any  revocation  of  any  of  the  conceded  liberties,  declaring  anj  1 
such  revocation  null  and  void  (s.  61).' 

On  the  15th  June  the  Great  Charter  was  executed.  But  !t  was  not  till 
three  days  later,  when  another  meeting  was  held  at  Kunnyaiede,  ttul 
John  could  proclaim  that  the  Barons  had  renewed  theit 
nSflMUnL  'loi'^^g^i  '^3'  peace  had  been  restored,  and  that  his  ofGcen 
must  levy  no  more  contributions  of  war  or  "tenserie."*  From 
this  we  learn  thai  he  had  been  levying  protection  money,  just  as  was  done 
in  the  anarchic  days  of  Stephen.'  But  the  questions  as  to  performance,  and 
mutual  guarantees  must  have  been  endless :  and  three  more  sittings  from 
the  2ist  to  the  Z3rd  June  led  to  little  result.  John  pledged  himself  to  do 
his  best  to  meet  all  requirements  by  the  15th  August;  and  in  the 
meantime  he  agreed  to  place  the  Tower  in  Langton's  keeping,  and  to 
allow  the  Barons  to  remain  in  London  till  then,  or  longer  if  necessary.' 
Notice  of  the  Charter  was  sent  to  the  sheriffs,  with  orders  to  exact  the 
oaths  to  the  Twenty-Five,  and  to  impanel  juries  to  enquire  into  Forest 
grievances.'  Castles  and  hostages  were  restored  in  a  few  cases,  and 
Hugh  of  Boves  ordered  to  dismiss  his  mercenaries.*  But  the  vital 
question  would  be  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Executive  Commission 
upon  which  everything  would  depend.  Matthew  Paris  gives  a  list,  not 
found  in  the  earlier  writers,  wholly  taken  from  the  side  of  the  malcontents.' 
b)  the  preamble  to  Magna  Carta  John  in  mentioning  the  men  by  whose 
advice  he  was  guided  only  gave  the  names  on  his  own  side,  ignoring  all 
others.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the  Commis- 
sion given  by  Paris;  but  without  that  assent  their  authority  would  always 
be  disputable.  Apparently  while  issuing  the  formal  orders  for  obedience 
lo  the  Twenty-Five  John  left  it  uncertain  who  they  might  be,  leaving 
them  to  assert  themselves  as  best  they  might.     But  questions 

jltiuUui.    °^  personal  redress  were  probably  those  with  which  he  would 

most  be  pressed,  and  for  their  discussion  a  further  Council 

■was  agreed  upon  to  meet  at  Oxford  about  the  i6th  July.*     On  the   15th 

'  Sekcl  Charters,  188-296  ;  Fadtra,  I.  131,  13J. 

'  A  French  word,  literaUy  "  Ptolection."         '  Fadtra,  133.         '  Id. 

'  Id.,  134 ;  W.  Gov.,  II.,  ill,  aaa  ;  R.  Qagg.,  17a.         *  Rot.  PH.,  1.,  143,  144. 

'  Ckr^H.  Maj.,  II.  604. 

"  Wendover,  318,  319,  where  the  place  of  meeting  is  wrongly  gii'en  a&  Westminster. 
The  Melrose  Chronide  gives  [he  place  of  meeling  rightly,  with  the  date  of  the  aoth  July, 
p,  119.  Walter  of  Covenu^  again,  II.  aaj,  oaraes  Oxford,  but  gives  the  dale  as  the 
i6[h  August.  There  was  another  meeting  of  the  Borons  there  on  the  30th  August ; 
Jtot.  Pat.,  I.  153. 
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July  however  John  wrote  that  he  could  not  attend,  sending  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  Pandiilf  and  others  lo  represent  him.'  The  Barons  were  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  King's  attitude  that  but  for  the  harvest  they  would 
have  recommenced  regular  operations.  In  the  North  the  royal  demesnes"'^ 
were  being  freely  plundered.'  To  keep  their  party  together  the  mal- 
contents had  recourse  to  tournaments.  We  hear  of  one  in  particular  that 
was  to  have  been  held  at  Stamford,  but  for  prudential  reasons  was 
adjourned  to  Hounslow,  nearer  London.* 


APPENDIX   TO   CHAPTER   XXIX 


Johannes  Dei  gcatii  rex  Anglix,  dominug  Hybernix,  dux  Normannix  el  Aquitann: 
comes  Andegavue,  archiepiscopis,  episcopit,  abbitibus,  comhibus,  baranibus,  juslidari 
foreslariis,  vicecomilihus,  pnepositis,  ministrU  et  omnibus  ballivis  et  fidelibus  s 
Sciatis  nos  intuitu  Dei  el  pro  salul 


hxredum  noslrorum,  ad  honorem  Dei  et  exallationem  sanclEE  ecclesix,  et  emendationem 
regni  noslri,  per  consilium  venerflbilium  palrum  noslrorum,  Slepham  Canluariensis 
BTcliiepiscopi  lolius  Anglix  pHmalis  el  sanctx  Romans  ecclesix  cardinalis,  Heniiri 
Dublinensii  aichiepiscopi,  Wlllelmi  Londoniensis,  Petri  Winloniensis,  Joscelini  Batboni- 
eD»U  et  Glastoniensis,  Hugunis  Lincolniensis,  Walteri  Wygoinensis,  Willetmi  Covcn- 
trensis,  et  Benedict!  Ro(Ten:iis  episcoporum  ;  magistri  PandulR  doniini  papx  subdiaconi 
et  &mi1iaiis,  fratris  Eymerici  magislri  mililix  templi  in  Anglia  ;  et  not^Iium  virorum 
Wiltelmi  Mariscalli  comitis  Penbrok,  Willelmi  comilis  .Saresberix,  Wiilelmi  comitis 
Warennix,  Willelmi  comilis  Arundellis,  Alani  de  Galweya  constabularii  Scollise,  Warini 
filii  Geioldi,  Petri  filii  Hereberti,  Hubeili  de  Burgo  senescalli  PictaviEe,  Hugonis  de 
NevIIla,  Malhei  (giii  Heietierci,  Tbomae  Basset,  Atani  Basset,  Philippi  de  Albiniaco, 
Robert!  de  Koppclay,  Johannis  Mariscalli,  Johannis  filii   Hugonis  el  ajiorum  (ideliutn 


I.  In  primis  concessisse  Deo  et  hac  pneseDti  carta  nostra  confirniasse,  pro  nobis  et 
breiedibus  nostiis  in  perpetuum,  quod  Angticana  ecclesia  libera  sit,  et  habeal,  juia  sua 
inlegra,  et  liberlates  suas  ilbnas ;  et  ita  volumus  obserrari  ;  quod  apparel  ei  eo  quod 
liberlatein  e1ecli<<num,  qux  maxima  et  magis  necessaria  leputatur  ecclesix  Anglicaiix, 
mera  el  spontanea  voluntate,  ante  discordiani  inter  nos  et  barones  nostros  motam,  con- 
cetsimus,  el  caila  nosira  confirmavimus,  et  earn  opiinuimus  a  domino  papa  Innocentio 
lerlio  coniirmarL ;  quam  et  nos  obaervabimus  el  ab  ha;rcdibua  nostrts  in  perpeluum  bona 
fide  TOlumus  oLiservari.  Concesiimus  etiam  omnibus  liberis  hominibus  regni  nosiri,  pro 
nobis  et  hxredibus  no«tris  in  perpeluum,  omnea  libertates  subscriptas,  habendas  et 
leoendas,  eis  et  haeredibus  suis,  de  nobis  el  hxredibus  noslris. 

1.  Si  quis  comitum  vel  baronam  Doslcorum,  live  alionim  tenenlium  de  nobis  in  capile 
per  servitium  mililare.  morluus  fuerit,  et  cum  decesserit  h^eres  suus  plence  stalls  fueiit  et 
relevium  debeal,  habeat  hacreditatem  niam  per  antiquum  relevium  ;  scilicet  h:eres  vel 
hseredei  comilis,  de  balonia  comitis  inlegra  per  centum  libras ;  bjeres  vel  bsercdes  baronis, 
de  baronia  int^^  per  centum  litnai ;  hxies  vel  hieiedes  mililLs,  de  feodo  milills  inlegro 

'  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  149  J  W.  Gov.,  II.  233- 
■  W.  Cov.,lt.  343. 

'  See  Filzwalter'a  leller,  Weodorer,  III.  311.  A  lady  of  high  rank  had  oftered  a  bear 
M  a  prize.    See  alio  R.  Cogg,  173,  173. 
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per  cenluro  oihdos  arl  pliu ;  el  qui  minus  debuerit  minui  det  secundum  uitiqaam 
consuetudineiu  (eMdoram. 

J.  Si  autem  h.icrs  alicujui  talium  fueril  infra  xtatcm  el  fuerit  in  custodia,   cum  >d 

4.  Custos  LiTf.'  :r  I      .,      I  I-  ■  ■■■  .:    ■!  li  ,ii!i  I    ■    ,!■-■■■■■.  r  '    ■    ■■.   .  -|i  .  i'    ],■  lorta  Iceredk 

dcslniclione  el  vasto  hominum  vel  rerum  ;  el  >i  nos  commiscrimns  cuslodiam  aBcaJBi 
talis  ternc  vicecomiti  vel  alicui  alii  qui  de  eiitibus  illias  oabis  rcspoodere  debeal,  cl  iDe 
de^lructionem  de  cuEtcxiia  fccciit  vel  V4sluni,  dos  sb  illo  opiemus  cmcDdAm,  et  tens 
commitUlur  duobus  legalibax  el  di«CTetii  hominibus  de  feodo  illo,  qui  de  aitibos 
lespiindeant  nolMS  vel  ei  cui  eos  assignaverimus  ;  et  li  dederimui  vel  vendiderimus  alicui 
cuslodiam  alicujos  lalis  tensF,  ct  ille  dcslruclionem  iode  fecerit  vel  nstum,  amittat  ipata 
custodian),  et  Iradalur  cluobus  l^alibus  et  discretis  hominibai  de  feodo  illo  qui  smilitcr 
nobis  respondeani  sicul  pnedictum  est. 

5.  Curios  autcm,  quamdiu  custodiam  terrse  habuerit,  suitentet  domos,  parcos,  vivaiia, 
stagna,  molendina.  et  cetera  ad  teiram  illam  peilinentta,  de  eiitibus  teme  eJDsdem ; 
et  rcddat  h^ernii,  cum  sd  plenam  xtatem  pervenerit,  tenam  mam  totam  instaniatam  ik 
carrucis  et  wainnagiis  secundum  quod  lempus  wainnagii  exiget  et  eiitos  terrK  ratioDi- 
biliter  poleiunf  sustinere. 

6.  Hicredes  maiitentur  absque  dispaiagatione,  ita  tamen  quod,  antequam  contrahatm 
malrimonium.  ostendatat  prapinquis  de  consanguiaitate  ipsjus  lueredis. 

7.  Vidua  post  mortem  mariti  sui  statim  el  sine  difficultale  habeal  m.-uitagium  et 
hseredilatem  suam,  nee  aliquii!  del  pro  dote  sua,  vel  pro  maritagio  suo,  vel  hsereditite 
sua  quam  hxreditatem  maiitus  suus  el  ipsa  tenuetinl  die  obilus  ipsius  mariti,  et  mancat 
in  domo   maiiti   sui  per  quidraginta  dies  post  morlem  ipsius  infra  quos  assignclur  d 

8.  Nulla  vidua  disliingatui  ad  se  marilandum  dum  voluerit  vivcre  sine  marilo.  ila 
tamen  quod  securiUIem  facial  quod  se  non  marilabil  sine  assensu  nostro,  si  de  nobis 
tenueril,  vel  sine  assensu  domini  sui  de  quo  tenueril,  si  de  alio  lenuerit. 

9.  Nee  nos  nee  ballivi  nostii  seisiemus  leiram  aliquam  nee  redditum  pro  debilo  aliqno, 
quamdiu  calatia  dcbitoris  sufficiuni  ad  debitum  reddendum  ;  nee  pleggit  ipsius  debiloris 
diitringanlur  quamdiu  ipse  capilalis  debitor  sufficit  ad  sotutionem  debit!  ;  ct  si  capitalis 
debiloi  defecerit  in  solutione  debili,  non  habens  unde  solval,  pleggii  tespondeanl  de 
debito;  et,  si  voluerini,  habeant  terras  et  reddllus  debiloris  donee  sit  eis  Katisfactum 
de  debito  quod  ante  pro  eo  solverint,  nisi  capitalis  debitor  monslraverit  se  esse  quictnm 
inde  versus  eosdem  pleggios. 

la  Si  quis  muluo  ceperit  aliquid  a  Judiels,  plus  vel  minus,  el  moitatur  antequam 
debiCum  ilium  solvaiur,  debitum  non  usuret  quamdiu  hseres  fuerit  infra  ariatem.  de 
qnocumque  teneat ;  et  si  debilum  illud  incideriE  in  manus  nostras,  nos  noD  capiemns  nisi 
caiallum  contentum  b  carta. 

11.  Et  si  quis  moriatur,  et  debitum  debeal  Judseis,  uxor  ejus  habeal  dotem  suam,  et 
nihil  reddal  de  debito  illo ;  el  si  libcri  ipsius  defuncli  qui  fijciinl  infra  ictatem  remanserinl, 
provideantur  eis  necessaria  secundum  tenementum  quod  fuerit  defuncli,  et  de  tesidao 
solvalur  debilum,  lalvo  servilio  dominorum  ;  simlli  inodo  liat  de  debilis  qu%  debeulut 
aliis  quam  Judaeis. 

13,  Nullum  scutagium  vel  auxilium  ponalur  in  regno  noslro,  nisi  per  commune 
consilium  regni  noslri,  nisi  ad  corpus  nostrum  redimendum,  et  primogeiiiluni  filium 
nostrum  mllitem  faciendum,  et  ad  filiam  notltam  primogenitam  semel  marilandam,  et  ad 
luEC  non  fiat  nisi  rationabile  auiiilium  :  simili  modo  liat  de  auxiliis  de  civitate 
Londoniarum. 

13.  Et  civitaa  Londoniarum  habeal  omnes  antiqufts  libertates  et  liberas  consDetudinei 
■uas,  lain  per  terras,  quam  per  aquas.     Piieterea  vohunus  et  concedimus  quod  omiu 
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aliz  dvilales,  el  bu^, 

et  villa 

14.  Et  ad  habendum 

tribus  casibus  prsediclis, 

vel  dc 

episcopoi,    abbales,    cot 

ailes,    e 

Ulos  qui  de  nobis  teneni 

in  cap 

dienim  ad  minus,  el  ad  c 

villx,  et  portui,   habeant  omne*  libettates   et   liberie  con- 

ne  consilium  regni,  de  auxilio  assidendo  aliler  quam  in 
scutagio  asMdendo,  lummoncri  faciemus  archiepiscopos, 
I  majores  barones,  sigillatim  per  liiteras  nostras ;  el 
D  general!,  per  vicecomites  et  balljvos  nostros.  ooines 
ite ;  ad  cerium  diem,  scilicet  ad  tenninum  quadraginta 
Dcum ;  et  in  omnibus  litleiis  illius  summonitionis  causam 
sammonilionis  eiprimemus;  et  ik  facta  summonilione  n^otium  ad  diem  assignalum 
procedat  secundum  consilium  illorum  qui  prxseates  fuerint,  quamvii  non  omTtei 
nimmooiti  vencrint. 

15.  Nos  non  concedcmui  de  celero  alicui  quod  capiat  auxilium  de  liberis  hominibus 
tuis,  nisi  ad  corpus  suum  redimendum,  et  ad  faciendum  primogenilum  filium  suum 
mililem,  et  ad  primogcnilam  filiam  suam  semel  maiilandam,  el  ad  hsec  non  Ral  nisi 
ratjonabile  auxilium. 

16.  Nultus  distringalur  ad  EacJendum  majus  : 
lilicro  lenemento,  quam  inde  debelur. 

17.  Communia  placita  noD  sequani 


Titium  de  feodo  militis,  n 
nostram  sed  teneantur  in 


n  aliquo  loco  certo. 
a  dtssaisina,  de  morte  antecessorii,  et  de  ultima  praesenta- 
tione,  non  capianlur  nisi  in  suis  comitalibus  et  hoc  modo  ;  nns,  vel  si  extra  regnum 
fuerimus,  capilalis  justiciarius  noiter,  miltemos  duos  justiciarios  per  anumquemque 
comitatum  per  quatuor  vices  in  anno,  qui,  cum  qualuor  militibus  cujuslibel  comitatui 
electis  per  comitatum,  capiant  in  comilalu  et  in  die  et  loco  comitatus  asiisas  prsedictas. 

19.  El  si  in  die  comiUlUt  a^itsx  prxdictx  capi  non  possint,  tot  milites  cl  libeie  tenenles 
remaneanl  de  illis  qui  inlerfiierint  comitatui  die  illo,  per  quos  possint  judicia  sufficienter 
Reii,  secundum  quod  negotium  fuerit  majus  vel  minus. 

10.  Liber  homo  non  amercielnr  pro  parvo  delicto,  nisi  secundum  raodum  delicti ;  et 
pro  tnagno  delicto  amercietur  secundum  magniludincm  delicti.  Mho  Conlenemenlo  suo  ; 
et  mercalor  eodem  modo  lalva  meicandisa  sua ;  el  villanus  eodem  modo  amercietui 
salvo  wainnagio  suo,  si  inciderinl  in  misericordiam  nosiram ;  ei  nulb  preediclarum 
misericordianim  ponalur,  niii  per  sacramenlum  probwum  hominum  de  visTketo. 

31.  Comites  et  barones  non  amercieniar  oitt  per  pa»s  luoi,  et  non  niu  secundum 
modum  delicti. 

22,  NuUus  clericus  amercielur  de  laico  tenemenlo  suo,  nisi  secundum  modum  aliorum 
pnedictorum,  et  non  secundum  quanlilatem  beneiicii  tui  eccletiastid. 

2J.  Nee  villa  nee  homo  dislringatur  facere  pontes  ad  riparias,  nisi  qui  ab  antiquo  et  de 


iurc  hcere  debenl. 
34.  Nullus   vicec< 


4abulariui,   coronatores,  vel  alii    ballivi    DOStri,   teneanl 
iliquas  firmas 


26.  Si  aliqnis  tenens  de  nobis  laicum  feodi 
lebuit. 


I,   hundred],  wapentakii,  el   trelbingii,  lint  i 
exceptts  dominicis  maneriis  noitris. 

moriatur,  el  vicecoraesvel  ballivua  noster 
patentes  de  lammonitione  nostra  de  delHlo  quod  defundus  nobis 
ricecomiti  vel  ballivo  nostro  atlachiare  el  inbreviaie  catalla  defunct) 
(eodo,  ad  valenliam  illius  debitj,  per  visum  legalium  hominum,  ila  tamen 
[ood  oihil  inde  amovealur,  donee  persolvalur  nobis  debilum  quud  clarum  fuerit ;  et 
esidnum  relinquatur  eiecutoribus  ad  Audendum  lestamenlum  dcfuncti  \  el,  si  nihil  nobis 
lebeatur  ab  ipso,  omnia  catalla  cedani  defunrlo,  saivis  uiori  ipsiui  et  pueris  ralionabilibus 

27.  .Si  aliquis  liber  homo  inlesUlus  decciserit,  catalla  sua  per  manns  propinquorum 
•arentum  cl  amiconim  saonim,  per  vinm  ecdCMK  distiibuanlar,  saivis  unicaique 
lebitix  quie  deiunctut  ei  debebaU. 
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38.  Nullus  con^tabuiarim,  vel  ^\«s  ballivus  nostei,  capiat  blada.  vcl  alia  canD* 
•licajui,  nisi  slitim  inde  reddal  denarios.  aut  Tcspeclum  tnde  habere  pmsit  de  i-oloiUlc 
TCDditoris. 

39.  Nulliu  coiKlabulariiu  dislringal  aliqumi  militein  ad  dandum  denarios  pro  cusudil 
cutri,  ti  facere  voluent  cuslodiam  ilUni  in  pruprii  pcTsoni  (Hia.  rtrl  pa  alium  ptobn  1 
hominem,  si  ipse  cam  Tacerc  nOD  po^I  propln  lalionnbilem  causam  ;  el  t\  noi  dnierian 
vel  mitaiiDui  cum  in  enercitum,  ciit  quietus  At  cuslodia,  secundum  quantilnlem  lempcn  | 
quo  per  a™  fucrit  in  eierciiu, 

30.  Nullus  vicecomes,  vel  ballivus  noilcr,  vel  aliquis  alius,  capiat  equos  set  cuwc 
alkiijns  liberi  faominit  pro  cariagio  faciendo,  nisi  de  volumate  rpuus  liberi  hominis. 

31.  Nee  not  nee  ballivi  noslri  capiemus  alienam  boscum  ad  caitm.  vel  alia  ageod: 
nostra,  nisi  pei  volunlarem  ipsiui  cujns  boscus  ille  fueril. 

33.  Nos  non  tenebiniui  leira*  illomm  qui  convicli  fuerinl  He  felDnia,  Disi  per  oau 
annum  el  unum  diem,  et  tunc  reddantur  terra!  domink  feodorum. 

33.  Omnes  kydslli  de  cetero  deponanlur  penitui  de  Thaniisia  et  de  Medewape,  et  po 
totam  Angliam.  nisi  per  costemm  maris. 

34.  Breve  quod  vucatur  Pruiipe  de  cetero  nan  Sat  alicui  de  aliquo  leacmenlo  midc 
liber  homo  amiltere  possil  curiam  suam. 

35.  Una  mennirs  vini  sil  per  totum  r^num  noslnini,  el  una  meosuiB  ceivisiie.  el  oni 
mensura  bladi  Hiilicet  quarlerium  Londoniense.  et  una  latlludo  ponnorum  tinciorom,  a. 
msietlofnm,  et  halbergetlonim.  scilicet  du%  nine  infra  lislas  ;  de  ponderibns  zntem  ic 


36.  Nihil  dclur  vel  capiatur  dc  celero  pro  brevi  inquisilionis  de  vita  vel  membtis,  «i! 
gratis  eonceJalur  el  nor  negelur. 

37.  Si  Blii]Ui?  leneat  de  nobis  per  feodi firman,  vel  pel  aokagium,  vel  per  burgagium,  f. 
de  alio  lertara  lencat  pet  servitium  niilitare,  nos  non  habebiiBUS  cuslodiam  haireiiii  o« 
teme  wst  quEc  est  de  feodo  allerius,  occasione  illius  Teodilimix,  vel  sokagii,  vel  bai^]^ ; 
nee  habebimus  custodiam  illius  feodiiirmx,  vel  sokagii,  vel  lmrj;a£ii,  nisi  ipsa  reodiErmi 
debeal  lervilium  mililnre.  Nos  non  habebimus  custodiam  hscreilis  vel  terra:  alicnjus 
quam  tenet  de  alio  per  servitium  militaie,  occasione  alicujus  parva;  sergenterix  quin  ' 
lenet  de  nnbi^  per  servitium  rcddendi  nobis  cultelloi,   vel  sagittas,  vel   hujusmodL 

38.  Nullus  ballivus  ponal  de  cetero  aliquem  ad  l^em  simplici  loquela  Eua,  sine  lesIitHB 
fidelibus  ad  hoc  inductis. 

39.  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,  aut  dissaislatur,  aut  utlagetor,  id 
exulelur,  aut  aliquo  modo  deslniatur,  nee  super  cum  ibirans,  nee  super  eutn  niittemos, 
Dili  per  l^ale  judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem  terr?e. 

4a   NuUi  vendemus,  nulli  negabimus,  aul  differemus.  reclum  aut  jusliciam. 

41.  Omnes  mercatores  habeant  salvum  et  securum  exite  de  AngUa,  et  venire  in 
Angliam.  et  morari  el  ire  per  Angliam,  tnm  per  lerram  quam  pet  aquam,  ad  cmendmo 
et  vendendum,  sine  omnibus  malls  tollis,  per  antiquas  et  rectas  winsuetudincs,  prstti- 
quam  in  tempore  gwenx,  et  si  sint  de  terra  conlta  nos  gwenina;  et  si  tales  iDvenianlu 
in  terra  nostra  in  principio  gwerrx,  altachienlur  sine  dampno  cotporum  et  renim,  donee 
iciatur  a  nobis  vel  capilali  jusliciario  nostro  quomodo  mercatores  terra:  nostra  tiaclentu, 
qui  tunc  invenientur  in  terra  contra  nos  gwerrina  ;  el  si  nostri  salvi  sint  ibi,  alii  salvi  siu 

42.  Liceal  unicuique  de  cetera  exire  de  regno  nostro,  et  redire,  salvo  el  secure,  per 
terram  et  per  aqnam,  salva  fide  nostra,  nisi  tempore  gwerra:  per  aljquod  breve  tempos, 
propter  communem  uliliutem  regnt,  exceptis  imprisonalis  et  Ullagalis  secundem  legeo 
regni,   et   genie   de  terra  contra   nos  gwerrina,   el   mercatonbux  de   quibus   fiat  sjcul 

43.  Si  quis  tenuerit  de  aliqua  escela,  stcut  de  honore  Walingerord,  NoliDgeham, 
Bononiz,  Lainkastria;,  vel  de  aliii  eakslis,  quie  sunt  in  manu  noalta,  et  sunt  bamiic,  ct 
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obierit,  hxres  ejni  non  det  aliud  relevium,  d«c  facial  nnbit  aliud  serviliam  quam  &ceret 
baroni  si  baronia  ilia  esset  in  manu  baronis  ;  et  nos  eodem  modo  cam  lenebimas  quo 

44.  Homines  qui  manent  extra  rorestam  noa  vcDiant  de  eel 
de  (breiU  per  communes  summooiiiones,  nisi  sinl  in  plac 
aliquonim,  qui  attachiati  sint  pro  foresta. 

45.  Nos  non  faciemus  jusliciarios,  cooslabularios,  vicecomitcs.  vel  ballivos,  niti  de 
Ulilius  qui  sciant  legem  regni  et  earn  bene  velint  observare. 

46.  Omnes  ba.rones  qui  fundaverunt  abbatias,  unde  haben!  cartas  r^^m  Angtise,  vet 
anliquam  tenuram,  habeant  eamm  custodiam  cum  vacsvehnl,  sicut  habere  debent. 

47.  Omnes  foteslce  quz  alTorestatx  suni  tempore  nnstro,  slatim  denflbresIentUT  1  et  ita 
fiat  de  ripariis  qux  per  noi  tempore  nostro  positx  sunt  in  defenso. 

4S.  Omnes  malae  consueludmes  de  forestis  et  warennis,  et  de  forestariis  et  warennariis, 
Ticecomilibus  et  corum  ministris,  ripariis  et  earum  cuitodibus,  statim  inquiranlur  in 
quolibet  comitatu  per  duodecim  milites  juratos  de  codem  comitatu,  qui  debent  eligi 
per  probos  homines  ejusdcm  comitatui,  et  infra  quadraginta  dies  post  inquisilionem 
factam,  penilus,  ita  quod  numquam  revocentar,  deleanlur  per  eosdem,  ila  quod  nos 
hoc  sciamiu  ]irius,  vel  justiciarius  noiter,  si  in  Anglia  non   fuerimus. 

49.  Omnes  obuJes  et  cartas  statim  reddemus  qns  liberalx  fuerunt  nobis  ab  Anglidi 
in  securilatem  pacis  vel  fidclis  servicii. 

JO.  Noi  amDvebimos  penitus  de  balliis  parenles  Geraidi  dc  Athyes,  quod  de  cetero 
Dollani  habeani  baUiam  in  Anglia ;  Engelacdum  de  Cjgoniii,  Andream,  Petrum  et 
Gyonem  de  Cancellis,  Gyonem  dc  Cre°'"'*.  Galftidum  de  Martyoi  et  fratres  ejus, 
Philippum  Mark  et  fralies  ejus,  et  Galfiidum  nepotem  ejus,  et  totam  sequelam 
eorumdem. 

51.  El  slatim  post  pacis  rerormationem  amovebimiu  de  rqpio  omnes  aiienigenai' 
milites,  balistarios,  lervienles,  stipendiarios,  qui  venerint  cum  eqnis  el  armit  ad 
Document  um  r^ni. 

51.  Si  quis  fuerit  disseisitus  vel  elongalut  per  nos  sine  legali  judicio  paiium  suonun,  de 
tenia,  castellis,  libertatibus,  vel  jure  suo,  slatim  ea  ei  reslituemus  ;  et  si  conlentio  super 
hoc  orta  fuerit ;  tunc  inde  fiat  per  judicium  viginti  quinque  baronum,  de  quibus  lit  mentio 
inferius  in  securitale  pacis  :  de  omnibus  autem  illis  de  quibus  aliquis  disseisitus  fuent  vel 
elongatus  sine  l^ali  judicio  parium  tuorum,  per  Heniicum  legem  patrem  nostrum  vel  per 
Ricardum  regem  fralrem  nostrum,  qux  in  manu  nostra  habemus,  vel  quse  alii  tenent,  qoK 
DOS  oporteat  warantizare,  respectum  habebimus  usque  ad  communem  leiminum  crnce- 
tignalorumi  eiceptis  iltis  de  quibus  pladtum  motum  fuitiel  inquisilio  facta  per  prxceptum 
DoMrum,  ante  susceplionem  crucis  nostix  :  cum  autem  redierimus  de  peregrinatione 
Dosira,  vel  si  forte  remanserimus  a  per^rinatione  nostra,  statim  inde  plenant  justiciam 
exhibebimus. 

53.  Enndem  autem  respectum  habebimus,  et  eodem  modo,  de  justicia  exhibenda  de 
forestis  deaflbrestandis  vel  remansuris  forestis,  quas  Henricus  pater  noster  vel  Ricardus 
frater  noster  afforestaverunt,  el  de  custodiis  tenarum  quse  sunt  de  alieno  feodo,  cujusmodi 
cuslodias  hucusque  habuimua  occasione  feodi  quod  aUquis  de  nobis  lennil  per  servilium 
militare,  et  de  abbaiiis  qiue  fundalx  fuerint  in  feodo  allerius  quam  nostro,  in  quibus 
dominus  feodi  dixeril  se  jus  habere ;  et  cum  redierimus,  vel  si  remanserimus  a  perq;[ri< 
naiione  nostra,  super  biis  conquerenlibus  plenam  justidam  statim  exhibebimus. 

54.  Nullus  capiatur  nee  imprisonetur  propter  appelium  faminae  de  morle  alterius  quam 

55.  Omncj  lines  qui  injoste  et  conlra  Itgem  tens  lacli  sunt  nobiscum.  et  omnia 
amerciamenla  facta  injuste  et  contra  l^em  tens,  omnino  condonenlur,  vel  fiat  inde  per 
judicium  viginti  quinque  baionum  de  quibus  tit  mentio  infeiius  in  secnritate  pads,  vel 
per  judiciam  majocis  paitis  eorumdem,  una  cum  pnedicio  Slephano  Cantuarieosi  archi- 
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episcopo,  si  inleresse  poteril,  el  »Hi»  qu™  secum  md  hoc  vocnre  voluerit :  el  si  intercsse 
Don  poteril,  nihilotninus  proceilat  negotium  sine  eo,  itn  quod,  si  aliqais  ve!  aliqui  de 
pripdictis  viginii  quinque  baionibus  fuerinl  in  simili  querela,  amavcantur  quantum  »A  hoc 
judicium,  cl  alii  loco  illotum  per  rcsiduos  de  cisdem  viginti  quinquc,  lanluni  ail  hoe 
faciendum  electi  el  \av.y\\   shIjsi [[unniur. 

56.   Si  nos  dissaisii l,,,...-.i,.,,,|,  WakniW  de  tcrtis  vel  liberlalihiis  vel  rebos 

■liis,  sine  legal!  judic,        ..  ■    .  i.i  Anglio  vel  in   Wallia.  ei-.  si.inni  leddanliit ;  ct 

si  contcntio  super  hue  oria  fuerit,  tunc  inde  fiat  in  niBrchia  per  jadjcium  parium  laranm, 
de  lenementis  Angliie  secundum  legem  Anglise,  de  tenementis  Wallioe  secoitdain  legem 
WalliiE,  de  tenementis  marchia?  secundum  legem  marchiK.     Idem  hcienl  Watoues  nobis 

<;7.  E>e  omnibus  aulem  illis  de  quibus  aliquis  Walensium  dissaisitus  fucrit  vel  elongatra 
sine  legali  judicio  parium  suorum,  per  He:>iicum  regem  palrem  nostrum  vel  Rioidnm 
regcm  fralrem  nostium,  qux  nos  in  manu  nostra  haberaus,  vel  qux  alii  tenent  qoK  DM 
Qporteat  waiantiiare,  respcclum  habebimus  usque  ad  coiDmanem  terminum  cmccsigna- 
lorum,  illis  exceptis  de  quibus  placitnm  motum  fuit  vel  inqui^itio  facta  per  pneccpWim 
nostrum  ante  sosceptionem  crucis  noslrse  ;  cum  autem  redierimus,  vel  si  fone  renutDseximas 
a  peregrinatione  nostra,  slatim  eis  inde  plenam  justiciam  mhibebirout,  secundara  l^s 
Walensium  et  panes  prsdictas. 

58.  Nos  reddemus  filium  Lewelini  statim,  et  omnes  obsides  de  Wallia,  et  cattas,  qnR 
nobis  tiberatae  fuenint  in  securitstem  pads. 

59.  Nos  &ciemns  Allexandro  regi  .'icoitonim  de  sororibus  snis.  et  obsii^ibus  leddendis, 
et  liberlalibus  suis,  el  jure  suo,  secundum  formam  in  qua  faciemus  alits  baronibui  noslris 
AngliK,  nisi  aliler  esse  debeat  per  cartas  quas  habemus  de  Willeimo  paire  ipsius,  quondam 
Tege  Scotlorum  ;  et  hoc  erit  i)er  judicium  parium  suorum  in  curio  nostra. 

6a  Omnes  autem  istas  consuetudines  pcxdictas  el  liiiertates  quas  nos  concessimus  in 
regno  noslro  iraendas  quantum  ad  nos  pcrtinet  erga  noslrns,  omnes  de  regno  nostro,  tam 
clerici  quam  laici,  observent  quantum  ad  se  perlinet  ei^a  suos. 

61.  Cum  autem  pro  Deo,  et  ad  emendationem  regni  nosiri,  et  ad  melius  sopiendum 
discordiam  inter  nos  et  batones  noslros  ortam,  hiec  omnia  pt.-vdicla  concesserimus, 
volentes  ea  integra  el  Arma  stabilitate  gaudere  in  perpetuum,  facimus  et  concedimus  els 
securitalem  subscriptam  ;  videlicit  quod  barones  eligant  viginti  quinque  baroncs  de  r^no 
quos  voluerint,  qui  debeanl  pro  tolls  viribus  suis  obseivare,  tenere,  et  facere  observaii, 
pacem  et  liberutes  quas  eis  concessimus,  et  hac  pra^enli  carta  rostra  confirmavimu,s 
ita  scilicet  quod,  si  nos,  vel  justiciarius  nosier,  vel  ballivi  nostri,  vel  aliquis  de  minisiris 
noslris,  in  aliquo  erga  aliquem  deli<|uerimus.  vel  aliquem  ariiculorum  pads  aut  seciirilatis 
tian^essi  fuertmus,  et  delictum  oslensum  fuerit  quatuor  liaronihus  de  pnedictis  viginii 
quinque  baronibus  illi  qtuttuor  barones  accedant  ad  nos  vel  ad  justiciarhim  nostrum,  si 
fuerimos  extra  regnum,  proponentes  nobis  excessum  ;  petent  ut  excessnm  ilium  sine 
diUtione  laciamus  emendari.  Et  si  nos  excessum  non  emendaveiimus  vel,  si  fueiimus 
extra  regnnm,  justiciarius  no5tcr  non  emendaverit  infra  tempus  quadraginla  dierutn 
compntandum  a  tempore  quo  mon'ltalum  fueril  nobis  vel  jiislidario  noslro  si  extra 
regnum  fufrimus,  pnedicli  quatuor  barones  referani  causam  illam  ad  residuos  de  viginti 
quinque  baionibus  et  illi  viginii  quinque  b.arones  cum  communa  lolius  tern  distringent  el 
gravabunt  nos  modis  omnibus  quibus  potenint,  scilicet  per  capiionem  castrorum,  lerranim, 
poBsessionum  I  et  aliit  modis  quibus  potcrunl,  donee  fuerit  emendalum  secundum  arbJtrinm 
eonim,  salva  ptrsona  nostra  et  regins  nostree  et  iiberomm  noslrorum  ;  el  cum  fiieril 
emendalum  intendent  nobis  sicut  prius  fecerunt.  El  quicumque  volurrit  de  terra  juret 
qDO<l  ad  pixdicta  omnia  exsequenda  paiebit  mandatis  pr^ictorum  viginti  quinque 
baronum,  et  quod  gravabit  nos  pro  posse  suo  cum  ipsis,  et  nos  publice  el  liberc  damus 
licenliam  jurandi  cuiiiliel  qui  jurare  voluerit,  et  null)  umquara  jurare  prohibebimus, 
Omnes  autem  illos  de  terra  qui  per  se  et  sponte  sua  noluerinl  jurare  viginti  qninqnc 
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baionibus,  de  dislnngendo  el  gravando  nos  cum  eis,  faciemus  jurare  eosdem  de  maodato 
nostro,  sicut  pnedictum  Eal.  El  si  aliquis  de  vigioti  quinque  baronitnis  decesseiil,  vel  a 
teria  recesserii,  vel  altquo  alio  modo  impeditus  fuerit,  quo  minus  ista  pCEcdicta  posset 
eisequi.  qui  residui  luerint  de  prEcdiclis  viginti  quinque  baronibus  cligaal  ilinm  loco  ipsius, 
pro  atbilrio  sua,  qui  siinili  dhhIo  erit  juratus  quo  eC  ceteri.  In  omnibus  aulem  qux  istis 
viginti  quinque  baronibus  commillunlur  exsequenda,  si  forte  ipsi  viginti  quinque  prvsenlcs 
fuerint,  el  inlei  w  super  le  aliqua  discordaverint,  vel  aliqui  ex  eis  summoniti  tiolint  vel 
nequeanc  interesse,  ralum  habealur  et  RnDnm  quod  major  pais  eorum  qui  piaesentes 
Aierint  providerit,  rel  prtcceperit,  ac  si  omnes  viginti  quinque  in  hoc  consensisseDt ; 
et  pnedicti  viginti  quinque  jurent  quod  omnia  antedicta  fideliler  observabuni ;  et  pro 
toto  posse  suo  facienl  observarL  El  not  nihil  impetnibimus  ab  aliquo,  per  nos  nee  per 
alium.  per  quod  aliqua  islanim  concesstonum  et  libertatum  revocelur  vel  minuatnr  ;  et,  si 
aliquid  tale  impetraium  fiierit.  irriium  sit  et  inane  et  numquam  eo  ulemur  per  nos  tiec 

6i.  Et  omnes  malas  voluntates,  indignationes,  el  lancores,  ortos  inter  no*  el  homines 
noslios,  clertcos  et  laicos,  a  tempore  discordisE  plene  omnibus  remisimus  et  condonavimu. 
Pneterea  omnes  trao^ressiones  factaa  occasione  ejusdem  discocdiK,  a  Pascha  anno  r^ni 
nostri  sextodecimo  usque  ad  pacem  refonnatam,  plene  remiiinius  omnibus,  clericis  et 
laicis,  et  quantum  ad  nos  pertinet  plene  coodocavimui.  El  insupet  fedmus  eis  fieri 
litteras  testimouiales  patenies  domioi  Sicphani  Caatuaiiensis  aichiepiscopi,  domini 
Henrici  Dubliuensis  aichiepiscopi,  et  episcoponun  przdictomm,  et  magistri  Pandalfi, 
super  Kcuritate  ista  et  concessionibos  pnefalis. 

63.  Quare  volumus  et  liimiler  pnecifnmua  quod  Anglicana  ecdesia  libera  sit  et  quod 
homines  in  regno  nostro  habeaiil  et  leneant  omnei  pizfatas  libertales,  jun,  et  concessioneti 
bene  et  in  pace,  libere  et  quiete,  plene  et  int^re,  sibi  et  bteiedibus  mis,  de  nobis  et 
hseredibus  nostiii,  in  omnibus  rebus  et  lods,  in  perpetuum,  sicut  praedictum  est.  Juratam 
est  autcm  lam  ei  parte  nostra  quam  ex  parte  baionum,  quod  bsec  omnia  supradicta  bona 
lide  et  sine  malo  ingenio  observabuntur  Testibus  supradictis  et  multis  aliis.  Data  per 
manum  nostram  in  praio  quod  vocatnr  Runingmede.  inter  Windelesomm  et  Stanes, 
quinto  decimo  die  Junii,  anno  regni  noMn  leptimo  decimo.' 

'  SfUtt  Ckartert,  aSg->97. 


CHAPTER  XXX 


Wu  belwccn  the  King  uid  the  Buoot— Crown  oSered  to  Lonu  of  Fnutoe— He  coom 
over  lo  England— Hit  Cunpaign  there— IIIikm  Mtd  Death  of  King  John 

JOHN'S  chief  hope  was  in  the  Pope,  and  Innocent,  to  do  him  justice, 
did  not  neglect  the  cause  of  his  vassal  and  Crasader.     Finding  that 
Langton  had  disregarded  his  injunction  of  the  19th  March  he  issued 
a  fresh  Bull  excommunicating  in  the  most  solemn  words  'all 
^^^^^ll^  the  men  who  were  disturbing  the  King  and  country  '  (fierturia- 
tores  regis  ti  regnf),  the  execution  of  the  sentence  being  com- 
mitted not  to  the  Archbishop,  but  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Pandulph, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Reading.'     This  mandate  was  laid  before  the  Council  of 
the  i6th  July  at  Oxford  that  John  failed  toattend.*     The  clergy  now  found 
themselves  in  a  difficulty.     The  summonses  for  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
had  gone  forth  ;  and  the  prelates  would  shortly  have  to  present  themselves 
at  Rome.     It  was  not  a  time  to  disregard  the  orders  of  the  Pope.     Still 
they  resolved  to  suspend  the  sentence  till  they  had  made  one  more  efibit 
to  bring  the  King  to  a  real  understanding  with  the  Barons ;  and  in  that 
hope    they    appointed   another   Council   to   be    held   at  Staines    on   the 
a6th  August.     But  again    John  refused  to  come,  insisting  that   he  was 
not  the  obstacle  to  peace.     The  bishops  then,  following  the  Pope's  own 
words,  proclaimed  the  excommunication  of  all  '  disturbers  of 
the  King  and  country ' ;  an  anathema  that  either  side  mi^t 
'  interpret  as  they  liked.' 
'~'™"  The  confederate   Barons,   satisfied  that  further    negotiation 

with  the  King  would  be  useless,  resolved  to  take  the  actual  administration 
of  the  country,  or  so  much  of  it  as  was  under  their  control,  into  their  own 
hands,  dividing  it  into  seven  districts.  The  Earl  of  Essex  would  take  his 
own  county  ;  Fitz  Walter  Northamptonshire ;  Rt^er  of  Cresci  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  ;  the  Earl  of  Winchester  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  ;  William  of 

■  Wradover,  111.  336.  Prynne,  ffiit.  KtHg  Jakn,  17,  hu  a  letter  of  the  18th  June 
addressed  to  the  Birons,  but  ii  does  not  read  quite  like  one  of  Innocent's  utterances. 

'  W.  Cov.,  II.  2J3. 

'  W.  Cov.,  II.  M3,  334  i  Libtr  tU  Ant.,  301 ;  R.  Cogg,  173.  Or  the  30th  Ai^ust 
John  sent  messages  to  Langton  and  the  Barons  then  being  at  Oxford  ;  Rot.  PaL, 
I-  153- 
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Aubigny  Lincolnshire  j  Roger  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  would 
govern  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  Robert  de  Ros  Northumber- 
land.'    They  must  have  known  that  John  all  along  had  been  preparing  for 

a  struggle,  gathering  shipping,  enlisting  mercenaries,  calling  in 
,,^inj^      money  and  jewels  deposited  with  monasteries.*     He  now  took 

up  his  quarters  on  the  coast  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  his 
allies  and  mercenaries,'  Peter  of  Dreux,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  had  been 
offered  the  earldom  of  Richmond  held  by  his  predecessors.*  Hugh  of 
Boves  had  been  commissioned  to  enlist  all  and  sundry.*  It  was  under- 
stood that  Michaelmas  had  been  fixed  for  a  general  muster  at  E>over. 
The  Barons,  as  if  6nding  themselves  driven  to  extreme  measures, 
resolved  to  depose  John,  and  offer  the  Crown  to  Louis  of  France,  the 
only  quarter  from  whence  effectual  aid  could  be  expected.  Overtures 
ThacnwB  ^^  '*''"  ^^  ^^^  effect  had  already  been  made  in  1313.  A 
MTBndto  Council  was  summoned  to  authorise  the  measure.  The 
^°°|*°^     thoroughgoing  partisans  agreed  to   renounce  John,  and  Saer 

de  Quincy  was  sent  across  the  Channel  to  settle  matters.* 
But  the  confederates  had  overshot  the  mark.  John's  supporters,  the  men 
by  whose  advice  (according  to  him)  he  had  granted  Magna  Carta,^  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Chester,  Pembroke,  Surrey,  Derby,  and  Warwick,* 
declared  that  they  were  now  released  from  their  oaths  to  the  Twenty- Five ; 
while  Albemarle '  one  of  the  Twenty- Five  went  over  to  the  King.  The 
clergy  also  fell  away,  pointing  out  that  the  men  who  renounced  their 
allegiance  would  fall  under  the  Papal  ban.     We  are  even  told  that  some 

of  the  leading  confederates  were  excommunicated,  and  London 
^^^^^   laid  under  a  futile  Interdict.     The  prelates  on  their  way  to 

Rome  mostly  stopped  to  pay  their  respects  to  John,  at  Dover." 
Finally  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Pandulph  suspen(^d  Lat^ion,  just 

'  W.  Gov.,  II.  «4. 

'  Rot.   Claus.,  [,  217-313 ;  Rot  Pat.,  I.  144-149.  tfia     The  Damber  of  deposits  of 

plate  and  jewels  that  John  had  is  quite  remarkable. 

'John   was  at   Sandwich   iSlh-jist  Augtut,  and  at    Dover   lst-l9th   September; 

•  Rot.  Pat.,  I.  151;  Stnbba. 

'  Wendover,  HI.  310;  R.  CogR..  174. 

•  W.  Cov.,M5;  R.  Cugg.,  176;  Ann.  Waverley,  t%y.  Wendoret,  III.  349  (mis- 
placed). The  aulhoi  of  the  Mia-aihal  also  places  the  offer  to  Louis  before  (he  siege  of 
Rochester,  II.  179.  '  See  the  preamble  10  Magna.  Carta. 

'  Henry  of  Beaumont,  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Waleran,  in  1204. 

•  William  of  Fore  de  Oleron  II.,  sod  of  William  of  Fori,  I.,  second  husbaad  of 
Hawise  or  Hedwise  of  Blois.  This  Lady,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Count  William  of 
Aumale.  created  tlarl  of  Vork  by  Stephen,  was  married  lint  to  William  of  Manderille, 
Earl  of  Essex  (he  died  i.  p.  1189;  above  373)  )  secondly  to  William  of  Fori  1. 1  and  at 
bis  death  in  1195  to  Baldmn  of  Bethune,  who  became  Count  in  her  right  (above  360, 
note)  tit]  his  death  in  1113,  when  her  son  sacceeded.     See  Doyle,  Official  Baronage. 

■*  W.  Gov.,  II.  324,  aaj. 
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as  he  was  embaTking  for  the  Council.'    Pandulph  followed  him  to  tdl  his  | 
■own  story.'  j 

The  Pope's  view  of  Magna  Carta  probably  readied  England  not  loi^ 
jdterwards,  say  towards  the  end   of  September.     He  gave  no   uncertun 

sound.     By   a    Bull    dated    the  asib  August   he  utteriy  cm- 
^'y^hy*  d cii I  ned   the    whole,    not   only  as   having   been    extorted  hj 

force,  but  aUo  as  being  in  itself  'vile,  base,  and  illicit '  (^"vilim,    ' 
turfient,  tt  tllicitam  ").     AH  stipulations  for  its  observance  were  quashed. 
By  a  letter  of  even  date  to  the  Barons  he  orders  them  to  renounce  tbe 
'composition'  made    with    their  king.'     All   this  could    only    widen  the 
breach  tietween  the  parlies,  and  accordingly,  we  hear  that  the  Confedeiaia 

again  drew  the  sword,  laying  fresh  siege  to  Northampton,  and  1 
I  10  Oxford.*  But  John's  mercenaries  were  now  coming  ' 
over  in  formidable  numbers.  One  sciuadron,  no  doubt,  under  Hugh  of 
Boves,  ivhile  m.ikiiig  for  Dover  from  Calais,  was  caught  by  a  sudden  storm, 
and  finally  wrecked  on  the  East  Anglian  coast.  High's  own  body  bdng 
washed  ashore  near  Yarmouth.*  But  in  spite  of  this  mishap  large  bands 
recruited  in  Gascony,  Poitou,  Flanders,  and  Brabant  joined  the  Rojil 
Standard  at  Dover ;  *  and  John  found  himself  strong  enough  to  detach 
forces  sufficient  to  dispel  the  sieges  of  Northampton  and  Oxford.'' 

This  success,  however,  for  the  moment  seemed  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  Rochester  Castle,  thai  suddenly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates. The  fortress  had  been  made  over  by  John  to  l^ngton,  as  an 
appendage  to  the  See  of  Rochester,  then  vacant,  in  November  (iai4),*as 
mentioned  above.  Two  months  later  Benedict  of  Sansetun  had  been  con- 
secrated as  bishop  of  Rochester.'  But  the  castle  was  stili  regarded  as 
appertaining  to  Langton ;  and  with  his  consent  it  was  entrusted  to  Reginald 
of  Comhiil  the  younger,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  Sheriff  of  Rent, 
on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  redeliver  it  to  the  Archbishop 
within  a  stated  time.  On  the  15th  May,  however,  John  had  pressed  that 
the  castle  should  be  given  over  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Philip  of  Aubigny;" 

'  Id. ;  R.  Cogg,  174;  Wendover,  III.  340.  The  suspension  was  confirnied  by  the  Pope 
4lh  November ;  Fad.,  I.  139, 

*  Fadera  I.  135.  Langton  wu  appuenil;  still  at  Dover  on  the  lolh  September,  when 
the  King  look  hit  postesslons  under  his  ptoteclioo  ;  Rot.  Pat,  154.  PaDdulT  was  still  at 
Dover  on  the  I3tb  September;  Rot.  Cart,  I.  aiS. 

'  Fadera,  sup. 

'  W.  Cov..  ri.  m6. 

*  Wendover,   III.  332  ;  R.  O^,  174.  175  i  adlh  September,  Chion.  Melrase,  119. 

*  Wendover,  331.  '  W.  Cov.,  smf.  '  Fadera,  I.  116,  above  468.  ■  Keg.  Sacrvm. 
"  Fadera,  121,  bat   under   the   yeat   1114,    wrongly.      Mr.    Foss,  Judges,    \\.    ji_ 

repiewnts  the  elder  Reginald  u  living  until  5  Henry  111. ;  bat  he  was  clearly  dead 
by  the  j'ew  laio,  when  his  son  ircoucted  fat  all  moneys  doe  from  bimself  or  his  bthcr 
to  the  King  ;  Pipe  Roll,  11  John,  f.  1 1.  On  the  next  year's  Roll  Reginald  of  Corahill— 
obvionsty  the  son— tippeara  as  Sheriff  of  Kent. 
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while  a  few  days  later  Hubert  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Kent  vice  Reginald, 
who  was  no  longer  l^fisted.'  On  the  9th  August  the  King  returned  to  the 
charge,  begging  that  the  fortress  should  be  committed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester;  but  Reginald  remained  in  charge;*  and  by  him  Robert 
fitz  Walter  and  William  of  Aubigny  were  quietly  allowed  to  enter  and 
garrison  the  place  (30th  September?).'  As  Reginald  had  been  put  in 
^^^^  possession  by  John,  and  not  by  Langton,  no  blame  seems  to 
OuUa  MiMd  attach  to  the  Archbishop,  who  was  in  fact  out  of  the  country 
*^***  at  the  time.  Within  three  days,  we  are  told,  John  appeared 
in  the  Medway,  with  a  force  brought  by  water.  He  attempted 
to  bum  down  Rochester  Bridge,  to  cut  off  the  garrison's  communica- 
tions with  London.  But  fitz  Walter  repelled  the  whole  attack,  and  saved 
the  Bridge.  But  not  till  two  of  bis  knights  in  their  eagerness  to  secure  ~ 
prisoners  had  been  taken  captive  themselves.  One  of  these  men,  Oliver 
of  Ai^entan,  an  active  partisan,  would  have  been  starved  to  death  by 
John  but  for  the  devotion  of  an  elder  brother,  who  to  save  Oliver's 
life  agreed  to  change  sides,  and  so  joined  the  King  '  in  body  if  not 
in  heart.'* 

On  the  i3th  October  John,  returning  to  the  attack,  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Rochester,  stabling  his  horses  in  his  Cathedral,  and  investing  the 
castle.'  For  seven  weeks  a  garrison  of  some  five  or  six  score 
^^•JJ"  "^  men  under  Reginald  of  Cornhill  and  William  of  Aubigny 
held  all  the  King's  forces  at  bay,  in  spite  of  a  bomliardment 
kept  up  by  night  and  day.  At  first  the  outworks  (castrum),  enclosing  some 
4J  acres  of  ground,  now  laid  out  as  a  public  garden,  had  to  be  held. 
These  were  first  stormed  by  the  Royalists  ;  then  recovered  by  the  garrison ; 
then  finally  lost.  On  the  27th  October  a  feeble  attempt  at  relief  was 
undertaken  by  fitz  Walter,  who  marched  out  of  London  with  some  700 
men.  But  his  forces  never  crossed  the  Darent.  A  bitter  gale  assailed 
them,  while  John,  apprised  of  their  coming,  was  found  to  be  holding  the 
line  of  the  river  in  strength.  Fiu  Walter  returned  to  London,  leaving 
the  garrison  of  Rochester  to  their  own  resources.*  The  walls  of  the  lofty 
inner  Keep  (turris)  defied  all  bombardment ;  but  mining  operations  were 
undertaken  with  success  at  the  South  East  angle,  where  the  underlying 
chalk  comes  near  the  surface.  A  piece  of  wall,  the  extent  of  which  may 
yet  l>e  discerned,  was  brought  down ;  and  a  practicable  breach  effected. 
But  the  whole  of  the  Keep  was  not  yet  won.  It  was  divided  laterally  from 
East  to  West  by  a  massive  party  wall,  and  the  garrison  were  able  to  hold 

'  Jaoe,  Roi.  Pal.,  144, 145. 

*  Rot.  Pu,.  I.  181  ;  R.  Coggt  I7J- 

'  R.  Cogg.  174.  '76-    On  ">«  Md  Octobar  R^iuld'i  e*t>tes  were  conliscaied. 
'  R.  Cogg.  175  :  Wendovei,  331. 

*  R.  Cogs.  176;  Itintrary. 

'  W.  Cot.,  IL  336  ;  Wendorei,  III.  333  ;  Paris,  Bisf.  Angi.,  II.  664. 
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out  for  a  while  longer  in  the  Nonhem  half,  the  half  that  fortunately  con- 
tained the  well.'  But  their  provisions  were  running  out.  On 
tbi;  3oih  November,  their  last  horse  having  been  eaten,  they 
surrendered  al  discretion.  Again  we  are  lold  that  John  would 
have  hung  all  the  ieadt-rs  ;  bui  ihat  Savary  of  Mauleon  interfered,  pointing 
out  that  no  mercenaries  would  serve  in  a  war  in  which  no  quarter  was  to 
be  given.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  seem  that  only  one  man  was  put 
to  death,  a  cross-bowman  who  had  been  personally  connected  with  the 
King.' 

During  the  last  days  of  the  siege  detached  parties  had  captured  Tonbridge 
Castle,  (he  old  de  Clare  stronghold;  and  wrested  Bedford  from  the 
servants  of  William  Beauchamp.* 

Having   settled   matters   in    Kent,  Surrey,  and    Hants,    John,    on  the 

i6th    December   moved   to   Windsor.     Two  days   later   he   appeared  at 

St.  Albans,  when  he  was  able  to  inform  the  monks  that  the  Pope  had 

confirmed  Pandulfs  suspension  of  Langton ;  and  ordered  the  York  Chapter 

to  take  for  their  Primate  the   King's  nominee  Walter  Gray,  Bishop  of 

Worcester,  quashing  their  previous  election  of  Simon  Langton,  Stephen's 

brother.*     Encouraged  by  these  fresh  marks  of  Papal  approval,  and  also 

no  doubl   by  the  obvious  helplessness  of  the  confederate  Barons,  John 

proceeded  to  inflict  on  his  ofl^ending  subjects  such  a  winter 

^^J2     harrying  as  England  had  not  seen  since  the  early  days  of  the 

Conquest.     To  do  the  work  more  thoroughly  he  divided  his 

forces.     One  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Savary,  Fawkes  of  Breaute, 

and  the  Brabanter  Walter  Buck  was  detailed  to  keep  a  watch  on  London,  and 

operate  in  the  Eastern  counties ;  while  the  King  himself,  with   the  Earl  of 

Albemarle,  Philip  of  Aubigny,  and  John  Marshal  *  would  lead 

udHa^n  another  army  through  the  Midlands  Northwards.'      Salisbury 

again  subdivided  his  force,  leaving  part  to  blockade  the  roads 

to  London,  while  he  himself  led  the  rest  to  overrun  Herts,   Middlesex, 

Essex,  and  Cambridgeshire.     All  hostile  estates  were  devastated,  protection 

money  being  exacted  from  the  towns,  as  if  no  longer  under  the  King's  Peace.' 

'  See  the  plan  in  Clark's  Mily.  Antigs.,  II.,  410.     It  bears  interesting  i' 
accuracy  of  the  nanalive  preserved  by  Walter  ol  Coventry. 
'  So  Wendover,  HI.  335. 

•  W.  C^>v.,    ir.  237.      See  also  R.  Coej,   sup.      Reginald's  wife  Isa 
muki  for  his  ransom.     Rot.  Pal.,  I.  1S9.    The  wife  of  the  elder  Reginald   had 
year  before  (Foss,  m/.);  so  ihat  the  son  was  clearly  the  man  of  the  siege. 

'  Wendover,   349.     ijohn  gave  the  place   10  Fawkes  of  Breaule    iviih   iln..  hand  o( 
Margaret  Kivers  ;  Paris,  Chnn.  Maj.,  II.  638. 

'  Wendover,  344,  346  ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  117,  ai8  ;  Itintrary. 

•  Presumably  the  sod  of  the  late  Jc^n.  elder  brother  of  the  Earl  of  PembrDke,  win 
may  have  been  jealous  of  the  position  to  which  his  uncle  had  attained. 

'  Wendover,  III.  347,  348. 

•  Wendover,  349, 
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On  Christmas    Eve  Savary   captured  Pleshey,   Mandevilie's  castle ; '  and 

on  Christmas  Day  itself  he  plundered  Tilty  Abbey,  during 

^Sy      the  celebration  of  Mass ;  following  up  that  act  of  sacrilege  by 

a  similar  act  at  Coggeshall  on  the  Feast  of  the  Circumcision 

(ist  January,    1116).      From    Coggeshall    he   moved    on   to    Bury,   and 

from  thence  again  he  went  to  join  hands  with  his  chief,  for  an  attack 

on  the  Isle  of  Ely,  that  had  become  a  centre  of  refuge.'     The  men 

gathered  there  were  prepared  to  resist.     But  a  severe  frost  had  deprived 

Ely  of  its  watery  defences.     This  circumstance  however  worked  two  ways, 

as,  when  the  soldiers  burst  in  by  the  Stentney  bridge,  the  refugees  were 

__j  enabled  to  escape  in  all  directions  over  the  ice.    The  cathedral 

and   other   churches    were   plundered,    prisoners    put    to   the 

ransom,  and  the  whole  Island  gutted.'     Savary  was  then  sent  to  attack  the 

old  Roman  walls  of  Colchester,  but  at  the  end  of  five  days,  hearing  that 

relief  was  coming  from  London,  he  retired.' 

The   King's  personal  campaign  extended  over  a  much  greater  area. 
Pushing   like   a    firebrand  through  Beds,  Bucks,  Northamptonshire,  and 
TlMXliiv    Leicestershire,  he  stayed  one  whole  day  in   Nottingham,   to 
taitiM      hold  there  a  soldier's  Christmas  in  camping  fashion.'      No 
resistance    had    been   attempted    anywhere,    all    the    leading 
castles  being  in  the  King's  hands.     But  nothing  belonging  to  the  hostile 
party  was  spared.     Everything  that  could  not  be  carried  off  was  destroyed. 
Men  caught  outside  the  sanctuaries  were  put  to  the  ransom.'      These 
severities  of  course  would  only  be  indulged  in  towards  ostensible  rebels ; 
but  we  may  Tairly  surmise  that  the  King's  foreign  troops  would  not  be  too 
particular  in  verifying  the  politics  of  the  places  they  visited.     Resuming 
his  march  on  the  26th  December  John  halted  a  day  at  Langar  to  receive 
the  submission  of  Belvoir  Castle,  extorted  from  the  men  of  William  of 
Aubigny  under  threats  of  death  to  their  lord.     He  of  course  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Rochester.^     Conrinuing  by  Newark,  Don- 
er, Pontefract,  York,  Thirsk,  Darlington,  and  Durham  the 
army    entered    Northumberland,    where    Mitford,    Morpeth, 
Alnwick,  and  Wark  were  successively  given  to  the  flames,*     About  the 

'  Eul  GeofTiey  himself  died  on  tbe  ssnd  Febnuuy  (1Z16),  of  >  wound  received  in  a 
tonnument,  and  wu  buried  at  the  Priory  of  ibe  Holy  Trinily  Minories  ;  R.  Co^.,  179  ; 
Ann.  Dunsl.,  459,  q.v.  for  the  forced  marriage  lo  Isabel  o(  Gloucester  ;  above,  47a 

'  R-  Cogg.,  177.         ■  R,  Cogg.,  177,  178;  Wendover,  III.  338  ;  W.  Cov,,  II.  aag. 

•  31M  January-3rd  February,  1216  ;  R.  Co^  ,  sup. 

*  ''  Ibi  Natale  Domini,  nan  tamen  ex  more,  sed  sicul  in  expeditione  poiitus,  eglt ; " 
W.  Coy.,  II.  m8  ;  lliHtraiy. 

•  So  Wendover,  III.  348;  Pari»,  CArm.  Ma/,  II.  636;  ffist.  Angi.,  II.  170; 
W.  Co*.,  a29  i  R,  Cogg ,  178. 

'  Wendover,  350L     Anb^y  had  been  called  from  Belvoir  to  take 
Rocheiier  ;  M,  jag. 

*  llintraryi  Chron.  Helrote,  132. 
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13th  Januuy,  1116,  John  occupioi  and  aded  Bernick  irith  tbe  gieatesi  9 
cnicltr,  vitn  lormring  pmonen  fix  raiuom.*  1 

The  atuck  oa  Berwick  vas  not  unprovoked.  Alexander  II.  from  llie  j 
dme  of  his  acccuion  tod  been  in  communicatioa  with  the  English  mal-  I 
contents,  Scottish  hoiKts  had  swelled  the  anny  of  fiiz  Walter :  *  Magni  I 
Caita,  as  we  hsve  wen,  contained  stipulations  on  liehaif  of  the  SooEs,  ind  j 
John  had  issued  some  orders  for  giving  effect  to  ihem.'  But  when  I 
hostilities  fairly  broke  out  in  tbe  auiuntn  Alexander  crossed  the  Bonki,  | 
and  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  Norham  ;  but  he  received  homage  torn 
dirers  Nonhem  barons  at  Felton  on  the  Coquet  (October  izts).'  In  < 
fiict  the  South  of  Scotland  was  now  full  of  English  gentry  who  h.id  fled  M  I 
John's  coining  ;  and  fresh  homage  to  Alexander  had  been  rendered  in  Ac  I 
Chapter  House  at  Melrose  on  the  nth  January.     John  did  not  adrentme 

his  o»-n  person  any  farther  beyond  the  Border;  but  he  senl 
JjJ^jJJ      his  men  '  lo  chast  the  red  Scoiiish  fox  from  his  lair.'  •     For 

nine  days  they  repeated  on  Scottish  soil  the  deeds  so  orteo 
wrought  in  England  by  the  Scots.  They  wasted  the  country  to  the  Firtli 
of  FOTth,  burning  Roxburgh,  Dunhar,  and  Haddington.  Beyond  the  | 
latter  place  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  advance,  as  .Alexander  had  an 
army  on  tht  E^k,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pentiamis.  On  their  way  back  the 
English  p.uniltTcd  Coldingh.im  .Abbey,  though  a  defM-'ndercy  of  Durham.* 
About  the  ijrd  January  John  evacuated  Berwick,  burning  down  the  town 
and  its  bridge  behind  him.  We  are  told  that  he  set  the  example  b;r 
■etdng  fire  with  his  own  Royal  hand  to  the  hospitable  roof  that  had 
sheltered  him.'  Northumberland  having  already  been  sufficiently  dealt 
with  he  moved  through  the  Palatinate  of  Durham  into  Cleveland,  1 
specially  offensive  district.  A  whole  fortnight  was  devoted  to  overrunning 
the  land ;  but  a  successful  resistance  was  at  last  encountered  at  Helmsley, 
where  de  Ros'  men  defied  all  John's  assaults.    On  the  isth  February  die 

King  slept  at  York.*      Knaresborough  and   Pontefraci  were 

then  honoured  with  visits ;  and  after  that  the  King  passed 
via  Tickhill  into  Lincolnshire,  another  county  that   had  been    fertile  in 

rebels.     But  the  city  of  Lincoln  was  allowed  to  buy  peace  by 
SSiiriSSr  g'*^"g  hostages  for  a  fine  of  looo  marks.     Leaving  Lincolnshire 

on  the  Z3rd  February,  and  resting  at  Fotheringay — the  Scotch 
Earl  David's  seat — John  spent  eight  days  at  or  near  Bedford  ;  turning 

'  Id.,  Wendo?ei,  III.  352. 

•  Ann.  Dumtflble.    Allan  of  Galloway,  described  u  corulable  of  Scotland,  was  ti 
Runnjniede,  but  hiE  aame  appears  as  on  John's  ^de.    F/aUra,  I.  131. 

■  Rot.  Pal.,  144,  rjo.        <  CbroD.  Melrose,  lai. 

'  "  Sic  fugalniDus  rubeam  vulpecalam  de  Utibulis  sots  j"  Paris,  Chrom.  Maj.,  IL  641. 

•  Chron.  Melruae,  nif.    Fordun,  2S4.         '  fd. 

•  Wendovec,  351,  353  i  Itinerary.    York  city  was  lined  jftooo  formppoGcd  sTmpadiT 
with  the  rebels.    Koi.  Fin.  et  Obi.,  p.  S74 ;  Pauti, 
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thence  into  East  Anglia,  where,  after  a  circuit  through  Cambridge,  Bury, 

Framlingham  (Bigod's  castle),  and  Ipswich,  he  settled  down 
^5S^iS^to  the  reduction  of  Colchester  that  Savary  had  failed  to  effect.i 

At  the  end  of  six  days  the  mixed  garrison  came  to  terms  ^ 
foreigners  to  be  allowed  to  retire  to  London  :  natives  to  be  kept  as 
prisoners  for  ransom.*  The  reduction  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  castle  at 
Hedingham  (Essex)  brought  the  winter's  campaign  to  a  close. ^  London, 
the  one  outstanding  rebel  hold  of  importance,  was  much  too  strong  to 
be  attacked;  and  so  John  contented  himself  with  taking  up  a  position 
of  observation  at  a  prudent  distance — now  at  Windsor,  and  now  at 
Reading — to  await  the  course  of  events.^ 

England  had  been  devastated,  every  place  attacked  except  Helmsley^ 
in  Yorkshire  and  Mountsorrel  in  Leicestershire  had  been  reduced.*     But 

in  spite  of  ceaseless  offers  of  amnesty  on  John's  part  not 
u^jjjjjj^  a    malcontent    had    been   won    over.'     On    the   contrary   the 

Northerners  were  up  again  and  attacking  York.'  It  is  note- 
worthy that  of  all  the  Earls  professedly  on  John's  side  only  his  natural 
brother  Salisbury,  and  Albemarle,  a  Poitevin,  could  be  entrusted  with 
commands  in  the  field.  The  only  two  English  barons  in  whom  John  had 
entire  confidence  were  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  John  Marshall  the  nephew  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  John  had  the  keeping  of  Sherborne  and  Dorchester 
Castles.*  Hubert  had  been  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  Sheriff  of  Hereford,. 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Kent,  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle.* 

Concurrently  with  the  action  of  the  fleshly  sword  the  spiritual  arm  had 
been    playing   its    part.     On    the    i6th    December  (1315)    Innocent   had 

excommunicated    thirty-one    of    the   leading    malcontents   by 
mgS^    name,  the  Bull  being  addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon 

and  others.     It  reached  England  and  was  published  towards 

the  end  of  February  ;  "*  but  it  produced  so  little  effect  that 
Mtioni.     ''^^  commissioners  shortly  found  it  necessary  to  anathematise 

a  further  batch  of  some  thirty  minor  offenders,  besides  all 
the  Londoners." 

The  Barons,  thuS)  being  unable  to  cope  with  John,  and  John  being 

'  Itinerary.         '  I4(h-I9lh  March  ?     R.  Cogg.,  179;  lliiurary. 

-  ijih-aSth  Much  ;  R.  Cogg.,  iSo ;  //iiuraty. 

'  /d.  i  W,  Gov.,  139.  *  Wend.,  353. 

'  For  oflen  of  nfe-conducti  see  Rol.  Pil.,  pasiim  :  ihe  close  Rolls  claim  numerous, 
labmissioni,  valeai  quantum. 

•  R.  Cogg,  mfi. 

'  Rot.  Pat.,  1.  150, 

■  Id.,  14J.  144,  149,  150. 

■*  Fadera,  I.  139;  R.  Cogg,  179.  The  confinn&tioD  of  Langton's  suspension  issued 
'  4th  November  appweDtly  only  reached  John  towards  the  zoth  t>eceml>er,  above  4S7,  488. 

"  Wendovci,  III.  3S3-357-  For  *  (iirther  excommunicatioD  ofLouis'  agents  in  London 
•ee  Id.,  360,  361. 
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unable  to  reduce  them  to  submission,  the  future  seemed  to  depend  on 
the  action  of  the  King  of  France.  Some  six  months  had  elapsed  since 
a  formal  offer  of  the  Crown  of  England  had  been  made  to  his  son  Louis. 
The  chief  leaders  of  the  Baronial  party  had  gone  over  in  turns  to  Paris; 
terms  had  been  agreed  upon ;  and  hostages  placed  in  Louis'  hands.  For 
constitutional  government  he  doubtless  cared  no  more  than  John  did; 
but  the  offer  of  a  kingdom  was  not  to  be  refused ;  and  small  successive 
forces  had  been  sent  to  London  in  anticipation  of  his  coming.^  Finally 
he  had  written  to  say  that  he  would  be  at  Calais  ready  to  sail  by  Easier 
(loth  April).* 

There  again  the  Pope  exerted  himself  on  behalf  of  John.     As  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  offer  of  the  Crown  to   Louis  he   wrote  to  him  and  his 

father  forbidding  him   to   meddle   with   a   feudatory  of  the 

forUdden  to  Church.^     When  the  invasion  of  England  seemed  imminent 

**'**••       he  sent   Cardinal  Gualo   to   exert   himself   on   the  spot  to 

frustrate  the  scheme.     Philip  received  the  Legate  in  audience  at  Melun 

on  the  24th  April.     He  demurred  to  the  allegation  that  John 
^'^^^S  ^'  w^i   o^  could  be,  a  vassal  of  the    Pope ;    no   King  could 

alienate  his  realm  without  the  consent  of  his  Barons,  a  doctrine 
loudly  applauded  by  the  French  Magnates.  But  for  himself  personally 
the  King  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  protesting  that  it  lay  simply 
between  his  son  and  King  John.  "  Mediaeval  morality  did  not  recognise 
political  expediency  as  a  justifiable  cause  of  war ;  it  required  some  claim 
of  right,  or  some  plea  of  provocation."  *     For  the  consideration  of  Louis' 

case  against  John,  therefore,  a  formal  sitting  was  held  next  day. 

liimis'case  Louis'   spokesman — ^a   well-bom   knight    of   course   (miles)'- 

against JobxL  j  j     .        •  .        r       i_i-  ,       i  u« 

contended  that  it   was  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  John 

had  l^en  condemned  by  his  Peers  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  France  for 

the  murder  of  Arthur,  committed  with  his  own  hands ;  that  subsequently 

he  had  been  rejected  for  his  crimes  by  the  Barons  of  England,  who  would 

no  longer  have  him  to  rule  over  them  :  by  surrendering  his  crown  to  the 

Pope  without  the  assent  of  his  Barons  he  had  simply  created  a  vacancy; 

and  the  Barons  had  filled  it,  by  electing  Louis  in  right  of  his  wife,  whose 

mother  the  Queen  of  Castile  was  at  the  time  the  only  survivor  of  John's 

brothers   and   sisters.*     The  Legate,  without  entering  on   these   delicate 

questions  of  fact  and  constitutional  law,  called  the  speaker's  attention  to 

the   circumstance  that  John   had   taken   the  Cross,  and   that  under  the 

»  R.  Cogg,  176,  178;  W.  Gov.,  II.  228  ;  Chron.  Auxerre,  Bouquet,  XVIII.  283;  U 
Breton,  Id.,  XVII.  109  ;  Wendover,  359-362. 
-  Wendover,  363.         »  \V.  Gov.  II.  228. 

*  Bishop  Stubbs,  Const,  Hist,,  II.  12. 

*  Eleanor  was  still  living  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  to  the  Pope ;  but  she  died  not 
long  afterwards,  namely  21st  October,  1 2 14.  Her  sisters  Matilda  and  Johanna  died 
before  her. 
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decrees  of  the  recent  Lateran  Council  he  was  entitled  to  peace  and  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See  for  four  years.  The  answer  to  that  was  that 
John,  long  before  the  assumption  of  the  Cross,  and  ever  since,  had  been  at 
war  with  Louis,  burning  Aire,  overrunning  the  county  of  Goisnes,  etc.,  so 
that  Louis  could  lawfully  wage  war  against  him.'  The  end  of  it  was  that 
Gualo  once  more  forbade  Louis  to  go  under  pain  of  excommunication  ;  but 
that  Louis  declined  to  accept  the  sentence,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  sent 
envoys  to  Rome,  and  that  therefore  the  matter  was  actually  in  the  Pope's 
own  hands.* 

On  Friday,   aoth  May,  Louis  embarked  at  Calais,  with  a  considerable 

fleet,  led  by  the  noted  Channel  'pirate'  Eustace  'the  Monk.'    But  the  only 

men  of  rank  mentioned  as  going  with  him  were  the  Count  of 

^*^|^  **  Nevers,  and  the  Viscount  of  Melun,  the  latter  one  of  the  heroes 

of  Bouvines.     They  encountered  head  winds,  and  only  landed 

at  Stonar  in  Thanet  the  next  day.'     John,  fully  prepared  for  Louis'  coming, 

had  also  gathered  shipping  to  resist  his  landing ;  and  had  himself  been  on 

the  lookout,  moving  backwards  and  forwards  between  Sandwich,  Dover, 

Folkestone,  and  Romney  since  the  >6th  April.     But  a  gale  had  scattered 

his  fleet  and  left  the  coast  clear.     No  sooner  were  the  French  reported  to 

be  fairly  at  sea  than  he  lost  heart,  and  retired  to  Canterbury  (aoth  May). 

Most  of  his  mercenaries  were  vassals  of  France,  and  could  not  l>e  trusted 

to  act  against  Louis,  a  consideration  that  had  doubtless  weighed  with  the 

Barons  in  their  choice  of  him.*     John  did  not  rest  at  Canterbury,  retiring 

to  Seaford,  and  Bramber  on  the  Sussex  coast ;  thus  leaving  the  way  open 

to  Louis,  who  immediately  advanced  to  Canterbury.     There  he  halted  a 

few  days,  to  collect  his  forces,  and  explain  his  position  to  the  people  of 

England-    For  this  purpose  he  issued  a  proclamation  re-stating 

«tlw       the  case  laid  before  Gualo  at  Melun,  with  some  amplihcation. 

*'*™^     John  had  not  only  been  condemned  in  Philip's  court  for  the 

murder  of  Arthur,  but  had  already,  before  his  accession,  been  sentenced 

by  his  Peers  in  England  for  treason  against  Richard.*    The 

j^J[J^     Queen  of  Castile  then  became  Richard's  heir;   and  she  and 

her  heirs  had  made  over  their  rights  to  Blanche  and  LouJs. 

The  election  of  John  announced  by  Archbishop  Huljert  Walter  at  the 

coronation  was  invalid,  being  made  in  derogation  of  Eleanor's  prior  rights  : 

'  "  Unde  jostuni  bclluni  potest  movne  contra  iptum." 

'  See  Wendover,  111.  363-567.  For  Louis'  agenli  at  Kome,  and  ihe  long  dUcnuioo 
held  there  before  the  Pope,  lee  Jd.,  371-378,  On  the  question  of  the  maidei  of  Arthur 
it  is  well  10  notice  Ihat  Innocent  made  no  atlempl  to  deny  the  fact,  Iwt  tome  iKempI  to 
juMify  it ;  p.  374. 

'  Wendover,  368;  "per  biduum  in  inari " ;  R.  Cogg,  181  j  Ann,  Winlon  and 
Waverlcy,  Accotdii^  lo  Ihe  Chron.  AuKrre,  Bouquet,  XVIII.  184,  Louis  only  moved 
from  Thanel  10  Cmlcrbuiy  on  the  23rd  May. 

'  llintrary;  Wendover  and  R.  Cogg,  mp.  ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  219. 

*  For  the  actual  proceedingi  at  Noltii^haiii  in  March  1294,  see  above,  336. 
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he,  Louis,  had  done  nothing  to  disentitle  hiio  to  lake  advantage  of  those 
rights,  as  he  had  heen  at  war  with  John  ever  since,  and  had  been  no  party 
to  any  compacts  entered  into  by  his  father  with  John  {i.i.  the  various 
truces);  again  John  had  violated  his  coronation  oath  by  surren- 
dering the  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  without  the  consent  of  his  Barons,  in 
derogation  of  the  old  liherties  of  the  realm.  Finally  he  had  specially 
authorised  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  him  in  case  of  misconduct 
on   his   part,   and   after   that    had    misbehaved    more   grossly  than    ever. 

Wheiefore  the  Barons  by  common  consent  had  voted  John 

unworthy  of  rule,  and  had  elected  him,  I^uis,  as  their  lord  and 
King,  thus  giving  him  a  double  and  unimpeachable  title.'  The  allegations 
of  fact  here  are  audacious ;  hut  the  mixture  of  good  and  bad  reasoning  is 
very  curious.  The  stress  laid  on  Blanche's  shadow7  pretensions  calls  for 
explanation.  Louis  himself  was  a  timid  man,  of  a  pious  sort,  much  in  aire 
of  the  Pope.  But  much  as  he  feared  the  Pope,  we  are  told  that  he  feared 
his  wife  more ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  only  embarked  on  the  English 
adventure  to  gratify  her  ambition.* 

But  the   proclamation  doubtless   served   its    purpose,  and  natives  and 
foreigners   flocked    to    Louis'   standard.       On    the    30th    May    Rochester 

Castle,  that  had  defied  John  so  long,  opened  its  gates  to  him. 
J^^     On  the  day  Ijefore,  being  Whitsunday,  Gualo,  who  had  followed 

hard  in  his  wake,*  and  had  joined  John  at  Winchester,  had 
re -excommunicated  Louis  and  all  his  with  every  possible  formality. 
Undeterred  by  this  thunderbolt  the  I^ndoners  received  the  French 
Prince  in  triumph  on  the  2nd  June*  Homage  was  done  to  him,  while  he 
swore  in  a  general  way  to  observe  the  '  good  laws '  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  to  restore  to  all  men  their  forfeited  estates,  Simon  Langton  was 
appointed  Chancellor,  and  letters  were  sent  to  the  King  of  Scots,  and 
absent  magnates,  claiming  their  allegiance.  The  Tower  however  was 
Btill  held  by  John.' 

But  Louis  and  his  supporters  were  fully  aware  that  England  had  to  he 
won  with  the  sword.    As  soon  as  the  first  ne  ;essary  piei:es  of  business  had 

been  transacted  they  sallied  forth,  North  and  South.  William 
^^^J^^J*  •'^  Mnndeville,"  the  new  Earl  of  Essex,  with  Robert  fitz  Walter 

moved  into  East  Anglia,  to  recover  their  lost  hold  on  those 
districts;  that  is  to  say  to  ravage  all  places  that  had  submitted  to  John; 
and  especially  the  larger  towns,  attached  to  the  King  by  their  chartered 
privileges.     In  fact  two  armies  are  spoken  of  as  operating  ;  one  Baronial, 

'  f-'adera,  I.  140.    The  ilocumenl  besr«  no  dale,  but  woald  probably  be  issued  very 
■lioTllr  after  Louis'  landing.        "  Mariin,  Frame,  IV.  g*. 

*  According  to  the  CuolinuBlion  of  Florence  Gualo  landed  oa  the  aotb  May  ;  p.  172. 

*  Littr  dt  Aniig.,  aca  ;  W.  Cov.,  11.  3301 

'  W.  Cov,  and  iiferat  Anlij.,  s»f. ;  Wendovei,  IIL  368-37a 

*  Brother  to  Geoffrey  who  died  io  February. 
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the  other  mainly  French.  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  appear  to  have 
been  visited  by  both.  The  foreigners  captured  Norwich  and  Lynn  ;  while 
the  Barons  were  credited  with  having  sacked  Cambridge, 
Yarmouth,  Dunwich,  Ipswich,  and  Colchester,'  all  rich,  com- 
•**""*'  mercial  towns.  Farther  North  too  the  Barons  were  raising 
their  heads.  Gilbert  of  Gant,  the  Lincolnshire  magnate,  captured  the  city, 
but  not  the  castle  of  Lincoln.  That  fortress  held  out  under  the  intrepid 
Lady  Constable,  Nicholaa  de  la  Haye.  Gilbert  was  then  directed  by 
Louis  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  King's  garrisons  at  Nottingham  and  Newark. 
Beyond  the  Humber  De  Ros,  Bruce,  and  Percy  had  recovered  the 
control  of  most  of  Yorkshire.' 

Louis  himself  marched  against  his  principal  enemy,  who  was  reported  to 
have  raised  the  old  Dragon  Standard  at  Winchester.'     On  the  7th  June 
he  captured  Reigate;  Guildford  on  the  8th  June,  and  Farnharo 
'^'H""  °"  '''^  "''^  J""*^-    ^'^"''  ^^J"'  '^""^  "^^  entered  the  city  of  Win- 
chester, John  having  retired  to  Ludgershalt  some  days  before. 
On  the  25th  June  Savary  of  Maul^on  evacuated  the  Castle  of  Winchester ; 
Wolvesey  Castle,  the  bishop's  palace  being  yielded  on  the  same  day.* 
Some  of  John's  best  friends  now  came  forward  to  give  in  an 
ostensible  allegiance  to  Louis.      Hugh  Neville  tendered  the 
keys  of  Marlborough;   and  Longsword  those  of  Salisbury.* 
The  Earls  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  (Warenne  and  Arundel)  also  appeared; 
even  Albemarle  professed  to  change  sides  for  a  time.*     Independent 
risings  were  taking  place  in  the  West.     On  the  3ist  June  the  Earl  of 
Devon  (William  of  Redvers)  had  been  authorised  to  compound  for  protec- 
tion for  his  estates,  presumably  those  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.'     On  the  7th 
July  Exeter  was  reported  to  be  in  danger;*  white  about  the  same  time 
Worcester  passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Marshal  the  younger.*     John 
was  in  such  alarm  that  on  the  17th  July  he  left  Corfe,  as  if  no  longer  safe 
there,  and  made  for  Bristol  and  the  Severn  Valley.     For  Louis  every  thing 
seemed  to  point  to  the  expediency  of  a  prompt  advance.     Had  he  pushed 
on  at  once  he  might  have  hemmed  in  John  at  Corfe."'     But  instead  of 
pressing  his  advantage  the  French   Prince   fell    back    to  lay 
HSi?"^  siege  to  Odiham,  as  if  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Hamp- 
shire, which,  with  Sussex,  had  been  placed  under  his  chief 
Lieutenant  the  Count  of  Nevers.     The  appointment  of  a  foreigner  of 
'  Wendover,  III.  371,  378,  3S0.     He  nanies  Louia  as  acting  in  theie  raiiU,  which 
Oiust  be  wrong;  R.  Cogg.,  l8j.       '  Wendover,  379;  W.  Cov.,  IJO.        '  R.  Cogg., »/. 

*  Aon.  Winlon,  8»  j  Wanerley,  ^85 ;  Itinerary. 

'  Wendover,  371  \  R.  Cogg.,  tup.;  cnf.  W.  Cov.,  II.  831. 

*  W.  Cov.,  nip.     But  see  the  permistion  given  to  the  Earl  of  Deron,  next  note. 

'  "Quod  terram  vestram  conlra  Ladovicnm  lenselLs";  Rot.  Pat.,  I.   l8S.    For  the 
eltales  in  Wight  ice  CempUlt  Puragt.        *  Rot.  Pat.,  190. 

*  The  dty  howeva  wu  rccoTered  on  the  17th  July  by  Fawke* ;  Ann.,  WorceWer. 
■■  John  lemainedat  Waieham  and  Corfr  l8th  Juue-lTth  Jnlj;  //in. 
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course  was  unwise,  and  gave  great  offence.'     Odiham  having  fallen  Louis 
divided  his  forces,  sending  Nevers  to  lay  siege  to  Windsor, 
while  ht  himself  marched  off  to  blockade  Hubert  de  Burgh  at 
Dover.     For  some  fifteen  weeks  he  lay  there  in  an  entrenched 
Gunp,  bombarding  the  Castle  with  engines  brought  over  from   France. 
One  huge  catapult  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Za  Malvtsint} 
The  chief  incident  of  the  siege  was  a  visit  from  the  King  of 
Scots,  who,  at  Louis'  invitation,  made  his  way  through  England  to  tender 
homage,  rendering  it  for  the  English  holdings.     The  journey 
however  cost  the  party  the  life  of  Eustace  de  Vescy,  who  fell, 
struck  by  a  cross-bow  bolt,  during  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Barnard  Castle,  held  for  King  John  by  Hugh  of  Balliol.     After  a  fort- 
night's stay  at  Dover  Alexander  regained  his  Kingdom,  eluding  John's 
efforts  to  have  him  intercepted  at  the  fords  of  the  TrenL'     On  the  14th 
October,  de  Burgh,  finding  his  position  untenable,  signed  a  convention  to 
surrender  by  a  given  day,  if  not  previously  relieved.^ 

The  state  of  England  by  this  time  must  have  been  deplorable.     Between 
the   King    and    the  Barons    the   'people  were  ground  down  as  between 
■tatanr     whirling  millstones,'*     The  anarchy  must  have  been  as  com- 
plete as  in  any  days  of  Stephen's  time.     The  worst  erf'  it  was 
that  both  sides  seemed  equally  to  go  downhill.     Both  John's 
Halani*  of  cause  and  that  of  the  Barons  seemed  daily  to  grow  more  and 
more  hopeless.     Louis'  incapacity  was  obvious.     His  followers 
gave  themselves  offensive  airs,  treating  the  English  as  a  conquered  people. 

"  Qui  ti  <tent  pint  de  vuitance 
Qu'  il  dixuent  qua  Engteterre 
Ert  lor,  e  vojdusent  U  tcnc 
EnglcLs;  quer  nul  dreil  n'i  aveiot.''* 

One  William  Vaux  of  Collingham  gathered  a  band  of  guerilla  archers  in 
the  Weald  of  Sussex  for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  Frenchmen ;  ^  while 
the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  always  strongly  national,  harassed  Louis' 
shipping.^  John  still  retained  the  control  of  all  the  chief  fortresses,  besides 
the  allegiance  of  a  string  of  influential  Barons,  including  the  Earls  of 

■  R.  Wend.,  III.,  371  ;  Aon.  Dunit.,  46;  Maresekal,  II.  180. 
'  Wendover,  371,  380;  R.  Cogg-,  i8a  ;  Liitrde  Anl.,  303. 

*  Chron.  Melrose,  133  ;  J.  Forduo,  384 ;  Wendover,  383.  Aleunder  had  domed  die 
Bolder  into  Eagland  on  the  51b  August. 

*  R.  Cogg.  u)d  Liber  dt  Ant.,  tup, 

*  Paris,  ffist.  Angl.,  II.  184, 

*  Martsckat,  I  [.  iSo.  See  also  the  so-«allcd  '  confetdon '  attributed  to  tbe  ViMOont 
of  Melon  ;  Wendover,  II.  383,  384. 

'  Paris,  Chr,  MaJ. ,  1 1.  655  ;  Ann.  Diuist&bU,  46  ;  MarticKei,  tup.  TIk  aulhoc  of  tbe 
Usl  sttjis  that  he  had  seen  the  bodies  of  too  Frenchmen  lying  between  Wincheuei  and 
Romney. 

*  Aiuu  Dunst.,  iup. 
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Pembroke,  Chester,  Derby,  Warwick,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Devon.  It  may 
however  be  questioned  whether  they  were  as  much  in  earnest  as  their 
opponents ;  white  John  with  all  his  efTorts,  all  his  offers  of  amnesty  and 
what  not,  failed  to  bring  over  one  single  malcontent,'  No  man  who  bad 
once  given  bim  serious  offence  could  trust  bim. 

For  a  whole  month  (19th  July-igtb  August)  John  had  remained  out  of 
sight  on  the  Welsh  March.  The  district  was  a  loyal  one,  but  he  could 
find  land  to  harry  at  any  rate  in  the  Braose  esUtes  recently  restored  to 
Reginald  son  of  the  late  William.'  At  the  very  time  when  the  Scottish 
bands  were  traversing  England  with  impunity  John  must  have  been 
shocked  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  prop  and  mainstay, 
j^JJ^tm.  ^""ocei'  III-*  His  cause  seemed  indeed  lost.  A  new  Pope 
doubtless  would  inaugurate  a  new  policy.^  But  Honorius  trod 
in  the  tracks  of  Innocent ;  and  the  messenger  who  brought  word  of  the 
death  of  the  late  Pope,  must  also  have  brought  John  the  assurance  of  the 
unshaken  support  of  his  successor.* 

It  may  have  been  the  comfort  of  this  intelligence  that  induced  the  King 

to  make  a  sudden  effort  for  the  relief  of  Windsor.     Leaving  Chippenham 

ThaKinK    ont'i^  "t  September,  and  marching  through  Cirencester  and 

•■■In  In     Burford,  he  reached  Oxford  on  the  3rd  September  ;  advancing 

'"*^      to  Reading  and  Sonning,  he  halted  there  from  the  6th  \o  the 

i3tb  of  the  month,  at  a  distance  of  some  18  mites  from  Windsor.    Finding 

however  that  tbe  Count  of  Nevers  was  prepared  to  give  him  battle,  and 

coming  forward  to  meet  him,  he  lost  heart,  and  fell  back  oti  Wallingford, 

from  whence  he  started  on  a  final  tour  of  furious  devastation  through  the 

Eastern  counties.     It  seemed  as  if  despairing  of  success  for  himself  he 

wished   to   involve  the  whole   rebel   Kingdom   in  destruction.     Passing 

Aiut    u  '''™"8f'  Aylesbury  and  Bedford  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and 

from  thence  along  the  borders  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  as  far  as 

Hedingbam,   devastating    everything.      The  Barons  on   hearing  of  his 

movements  dropped  the  siege  of  Windsor,  and  hastened  after  him,  as  far 

as  Cambridge,  a  party  from  London  joining  in  the  pursuit.     But  he  eluded 

them  by  rapid  niaiches  through  Rockingham  to  Stamford;  not  however 

without  finding  time  to  bum  the  bams  at  Oundle,  a  cell  of  Peterborough, 

though  tbe  monks  had  given  him  all  the  ready  money  they  had  to  offer.* 

'  For  John  I  oflert  lo  his  opponents  lee  the  entries  on  the  Patent  Rolls  (or  his  last  yeu 

*  Ann.  DuntL,  47.  For  terms  made  with  the  de  Braose  bmily  see  Rot.  Pit.,  I. 
IS7.  "84. 

'  The  Pope  passed  awajr  at  Penigia  on  the  l6tb  July  ;  R.  Cogg,  1S3  ;  Ann.  Waverlej, 
386  ;  Hurler  ;  PaulL  On  the  iSih  July  Cardinal  Cencio  Savetli  was  elected,  and  took 
the  style  or  HonoHos  III,;  H.  Nicola*. 

'  So  W.  Co*.,  II.  ajo. 

*  See  the  notiGcation  of  his  accestion  sent  I17  Honorius  to  Gualo ;  E^-,  I.  6 ;  Ray- 
naldi,  Ann.  XX.  393 ;  PaulL        *  Pari*,  HiH.  An^.,  II.  189. 
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From  Sumfofd  John  pushed  on  to  Ucaoobx  (a»d  SepUmber)  wbait  he 
had  the  satis&ctioa  of  railing  the  aiege  of  the  Cittl^  praned  bf  Gilbert  of 
Gant*  From  Lincoln  as  a  centre,  without  giving  bimsdf  one  dmjr*«  res^ 
he  b^:an  a  series  of  vindictiTC  raids,  first  NocAwUdi  to  AAoha  and 
Grimsby ;  then  round  l^  Louth  and  Button  to  Spaldii^  *  Wtm  neicc 
so  much  burning  in  so  short  a  time  remembered  in  our  age.'*  At  Spald- 
ing he  staid  two  days,  apparently  to  enable  him  to  visit  Croyland,  to  wImw 
Abbot  he  bore  a  grudge.  Savary  was  ordered  to  lay  the  whole  place  m 
ashes,  the  King  waiting  outside  to  see  the  work  done.  But  the  Gascon 
Lord  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  by  a  humble  procession  of  barefooted 
monks,  with  relics,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin;  he  accepted  50  marics  as 
a  peace  offering.  But  to  pacify  his  indigrumt  master  he  had  to  destroy  all 
the  autumn's  crops  laid  up  in  store.* 

After  spending  seventeen  days  in  Lincolnshire  John  on  the  9th  October 
moved  from  Spalding  to  King's  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  either  in  pursuit  of 
refugees,  or  to  establish  a  garrison  there.     His  exact  object   does  not 

appear.    At  Lynn  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  brought  on 
*yj|^y^  by  over-eating  and  over-drinking.*    Returning  to  Lincolnshire 

on  the  i3th  October  he  marched  through  Wisbeach  to  Swines- 
head,  crossing  the  dangerous  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  without  a 
proper  guide,*  and  at  a  wrong  time  of  the  tide.  The  King  passed  over  in 
safety,  but  his  followers  were  caught  by  the  rising  tide,  or  engulfed  in  quick- 
sands. A  good  many  perished,  but,  sadder  still,  the  precious  baggage  train, 
with  all  the  furniture  of  the  King's  chapel,  the  relics,  the  money,  plate  and 
jewels  that  he  had  been  so  carefully  taking  under  his  own  charge  were 
lost.'  Vexation  and  rash  indulgence  in  a  supper  of  peaches  and  new  cider 
brought  on  fever.^  At  Swineshead  Abbey  he  rested  a  whole  day.  On  the 
14th  October,  restless  as  ever,  he  sWrted  for  Sleaford;  but  after  riding  a 
few  miles,  finding  the  effort  too  great,  he  called  for  a  litter.  But  there 
was  neither  Utter,  nor  horse  trained  to  litter  work  in  his  following  j  an 
extemporised  couch  made  of  osiers  and  horse-cloths  shook  him  so  painfully 
that  he  had  to  be  placed  on  a  pack-horse,  and  so  was  gendy  carried  on  to 
Sleaford."  There  he  was  duly  bled,  according  to  the  medical  practice  of 
the  times;*  and  on  the  16th  October  was  conveyed  one  more  stage  to 

'  R.  C<«g,   iSa,  183;   Wendover,  III.  381,  38a;  W.  Cov.,  231;    Itintrary.     The 
Scoll  hkd  been  >l  Lincoln  not  long  before. 
'  W.  Cov.,  suf.    Itinerary. 

*  Paris,  ChroH.  Maj,  II.  667 ;  Hisi.  Atigl.,  II.  189.  In  the  former  work  the  ioddent 
it  demrlj  placed  on  Ihe  way  to  Lynn. 

*  W.  Cov. ;  R.  Cogg.,  su^ 
'  "  Sine  duce"  ;  Puis. 

*  Wendover,  384 ;  Parii,  Hist.  Aitgi-,  IL  190 ;  R.  Cogg.,  183,  184. 

*  Wendover,  385  ;  Paris,  suf. 
'  Puis,  r«/t,  191,  193. 

*  R.  Cogg.,  183. 
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Newark-  From  Sleaford  he  had  already  written  to  Honorius,  commending 
his  son  to  his  charge.'  He  now  declared  young  Henry  heir  to  the  Throne, 
and  took  such  measures  as  he  could  to  ensure  his  succession,  in  the  way 
of  orders  to  the  sherifTs  and  constables  of  castles.  He  also  made  a  short 
Will  appointing  thirteen  executors,  to  whose  care  he  committed  all  his 
affairs,  with  special  injunctions  as  to  the  satisfaction  due  to  the  Church, 
the  sending  of  help  to  Palestine,  and  the  succession  of  his  son.  He  also 
directed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  Worcester.*  Among  the  executors  were 
the  Legate,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Chichester,*  and  Worcester ;  *  the 
Master  of  the  Temple  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Chester,  and  Derby. 
Finally  he  made  his  confession  to  the  Abbot  of  Croxton,  who  was  acting 
as  his  physician,  and  so  passed  away  in  the  early  hours  of 
Wednesday,  19th  October,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,* 
and  apparently  the  forty-ninth  of  his  age.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
John  Marshal  were  among  the  few  with  him  at  the  last.'  Again  we  hear 
of  a  disgraceful  looting  of  the  death-chamber,  and  the  prompt  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  attendants.'  The  body  was  embalmed,  and  duly  carried  to 
BnrtaL  ^■"'c^^'c''  ^y  ^^^  soIdicry,  and  there  laid  between  the  tombs 
of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulfstan — the  latter  only  just  canonised 
in  the  Lateran  Council.  "  Inttr  satutos  collocabitur "  was  a  prophecy 
adduced  from  the  current  Merlin.*  By  his  own  desire  John  was  laid  to 
his  rest  in  the  habit  of  a  monk,  "a  posthumous  tribute"  to  the  belief  that 
he  had  lived  to  outrage.' 

The  political  see-saw  had  gone  on  to  the  last    John's  dying  hours  had 
been  disturbed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  report  of  the  convention  at  Dover ; 
on  the  other  hand  by  offers  of  submission  that  came  all  too  late."* 
'  Raynaldi,  XX.  397,  Paoli. 

'  Fadera,  I.  144  ;  from  thcorigiul  still  shown  at  WorCMler. 
'  Richard  le  Poer,  caoseciaied  35th  Jinaaiy,  1115.     Rtg.  Satr. 
'  SilvesicT  of  Evctbam,  coiuecrated  by  Innoumt  at  Ferueia,  Jid  Julf,  iat6.    Id. 
'  "  In  Docte  qtue  diem  Sancii  Luoe  Evingeliitx  (iSth  October)  proxime  secuia  e$[ '' ; 
WendovCT,  III.  385  ;  W.  Cov.,  II.  131  ;  Ann.  Winion,  8a  i  Wav.,  *86. 

*  See  Marestkal,   II.   183,  where  John  of  Monmouth,  Walter  Clifford,  and  "  Sire 
Rogier,"  arc  alio  named. 
'  R.Cogg..  184. 

'Ann.   Worcester,   405,   407.     "  Entre   ieg  souvercins'  is  anothei  veraion  of   the 
prophecy ;  Marachal,  184.     The  dale  oF  Ihe  King's  burial  <]o«s  not  appear. 

■  See  the  effigy  on  his  lomb.    The  coffin  wa»  opwied  in  1797,  and  the  habit  fonnd  to 
be  as  there  represented,  but  with  a  monkish  cowl  round  the  head.     Nosh,  Warctslerskire, 
II,,  AdiiUiaHS,  SS. 
"  R.  Co^.,  183;  Wend.,  III.  386  ;  Paris,  Bisl.  Angl.,  II.  193,  194. 
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IN  bodily  make  John, jlike  hia  &ther  and  his  brother  Geoffrey,  wu  a 
stout  man,  strongly  buQt,  but  rather  under  middle  sise.  The  effigy 
Jobn'i  ™^  ^^  ^°°'  ^^^  "^  appaient  height  of  five  feet  six  inches. 
ptmwiii  In  his  latter  days  be  was  corpulent  and  bald.  Giraldus  Cam- 
appMnaos.  (jj^nsis  gives  him  credit  for  a  certain  amount  of  good  looks ; 
and  the  monument,  seemingly  taking  him  as  at  his  best,  exhibits  a  thick 
hetd  of  curly  hair,  trim  beard  and  whiskers,  and  a  small  delicate  mouth, 
with,  corresponding  moustaches  turned  neatly  downwards  at  the  points. 
The  eyebrows  are  finely  arched,  tike  those  of  Richard,  and  the  forehead 
smooth.  But  the  bee  is  short  and  broad,  with  high  cheek  bones,  and  is 
altogether  smug  and  destitute  of  expression,' 

Sprung  from  a  very  bad  family,  John  was  a  selfish  cruel  tyrant  of  the 
worst  type,  extortionate  and  unjust,  treacherous  and  vindictive, 
without  regard  either  for  the  spirit  or  the  form  of  law,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  religious  feeling.  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  Ireland  as  hia  Mentor,  ventured  to  express 
some  hopes  of  him  In  his  youth.  At  the  close  of  bis  career  he  felt  bound 
to  pronounce  him  the  most  atrocious  tyrant  on  record.'  In  the  matters  of 
taxation,  fines,  amerciaments,  and  the  general  abuse  of  feudal  rights  it  is 

'  Giraldus,  writing  of  GcoArey  and  John  as  young  men,  described  them  u  "  ambo 
■tatune  gnutdis,  panUoque  plus  qoam  mediocrii,  et  fomue  digue  imperio  " ;  Tef.  Bii., 
p.  19&  Re-writing  the  passage  years  later  for  insertion  in  his  Dt  Miuifit  inslr.  he  layi 
of  John  "  itatune  modioe,  paulloqae  mediocri  plus  pnsilU:,  tt  forme  pro  qnantitatis 
capta  satis  idonew '' ;  p.  177.  In  his  later  fears  John  was  described  as  "Omnino  caons; 
corpore  fortis,  nee  procerus,  sed  pocius  compactut  et  fbrmx  ad  robnr  conTeaientis "  ;  so 
John's  envoy  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  ;  Paris  C^r.  Ma/'.,  II.  561.  "  Eo  quod  eorpn- 
lentior  essel."  So  of  John  at  his  death,  W.  Cor.,  II.  aja.  When  the  tomb  was  opened 
io  1797  the  skeleton  was  found  to  measnre  about  5  feet  6  inches.   Nash,  IVtrcestenkirt,  luf- 

*  "Auociui  ccEteris  tyranni*  omniboi  tarn  in  sacerdotimn  quam  in  regnum  ,  .  . 
debacdiari  .  .  .  vitioaos  vincere  canctos,"  Dt  Prin,  Imlr.,  ]io;  comparii^  Tap.  BU., 
198-1001 
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not  cleai  that  John  went  beyond  the  practice  of  his  [»edccessors.  The 
extra  scutage-fines  "  Ne  transfretent "  were  Richard's  invention.  The 
abominable  practice  of  exacting  hostages  as  an  ordinary  method 
""  j^  of  government  was  of  course  John's  own.  But  what  distin- 
guishes his  rule  from  that  of  others  is  its  pettiness,  meanness, 
and  spttefulness ;  its  generally  irritating  character,  and  the  utter  absence 
of  any  redeeming  features.  He  was  not  wanting  in  cleverness,  or  spas- 
modic energy.  But  there  is  no  splendour  in  any  of  his  doings  to  gild  his 
sins ;  nothing  but  failure.  He  has  no  policy,  foreign  or  domestic ;  he 
never  looks  beyond  the  immediate  future.  Through  thirty  years  of  public 
life  we  search  in  vain  for  one  good  deed,  one  kindly  act  to  set  against  his 
countless  offendings.  He  loved  petty  successes,  and  to  take  his  revenge 
"  on  the  innocent  and  in  the  dark."  He  had  faithful  servants ;  but  they 
served  him  without  loving  him  ;  *  and  for  choice  he  employed  "  creatures  " 
whom  he  could  sacrifice  at  will.*  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  probably  bis  most 
attached  servant.  His  private  life  from  boyhood  upwards  was 
"JJJjJJ"  profligate.  The  dishonour  to  which  noble  families  had  been 
subjected  by  bis  amours  is  given  as  one  leading  grievance.' 
Even  his  brother  Salisbury's  wife  was  not  safe  from  him.*  Yet  in  John's 
case,  if  ever,  the  faultiness  of  the  sovereign  proved  the  salvation  of  the 
people.  Had  John  been  less  intolerable.  Clergy  Baronage  and  Commons 
might  never  have  banded  together  to  win  Magna  Carta. 

One  tardy  act  of  recognition  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  few  days 
before  his  death  John  granted  a  piece  of  forest  land  for  a  site  for  a  House 
of  Religion  to  be  founded  for  the  souls  of  William  de  Braose,  his  wife,  and 
their  son.*  The  Cistercian  abbey  of  Beaulieu  in  the  New  Ftnest  was  the 
only  actual  foundation  of  John's  own.*  But  the  buildings  were  really  the 
work  of  his  soil 

With  all  his  strictness  in  Forest  exactions  John  was  not  a  great  sports- 
man ;  but  he  liked  hawking,  and  paid  large  sums  for  folcons  from  Norway. 
The  Wiltshire  Downs  seem  to  have  been  the  favourite  hawking  ground, 
as  the  King's  hawks  were  kept  in  that  county  ^ 

■  Thii  point  ooma  oat  ckarljr  in  the  ca«e  of  th«  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  erideotly 
remained  loyil,  not  from  lore  of  the  King,  hut  from  inborn  prudence,  and  a  dciermmaEiim 
not  to  imperil  hit  great  potition.     See  the  Marachal,  .piutim,  and  esp.  II.  180-183. 

'  Bishop  Stubbt,  W.  Co*.,  II.  xri.,  q.  v.  for  a  gnnd  frill-Iength  poitiait  of  ihe  King. 

*  So  Wendover,  III.  340;  Ann.  WaTerlcTi  ^>;  >°J  Wykes,  53.  Of  Jotm  in  hit 
fonlh  GirtldDi  wrote:  "  Hagii  addictus  .  .  .  Teneii  qnam  virtuti'';  TV-  ^'i-,  3oa 

'  So  Le  Breton,  Bouquet,  XVII.  t  la 

'  loth  October,  iai6;  Rot.  Pat.  I.  199,  Pauli.  There  was  at  any  rale  one  ton, 
R^inald,  UiU  linng,  and  two  grandnni,  Giles  and  Philip  ;  RoL  PaL,  I.  158,  184- 

*  Ann.  War.,  256;  aoi.  1204.  See  above,  3S8.  The  lomidation  charter  U  dated 
asthjanoaij,  1105;  .MfMiAian*,  V.  6B1;  Pauli. 

'  See  the  Wilti  accoonu  tn  the  Pipe  tJaOt,  faiiim,  where  the  cha>cet  for  the  keeping 
of  the  hawkt  appear  r^olaily. 
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Under  John  it  becomes  even  more  dear  tbui  in  tbe  tune  of  hn  fantfaer 

that  the  Pipe  Rolls  do  not  Feprescnt  the  vhole  of  tbe  King's  leveooc 

Of  the  hidsge  in  course  of  coUectian  at  Richard's  dcadi,  of 

QU^J^  that  of  the  year  i2oo,of  the  Serenlb  of  movables  said  to  have 

been  taken  from  the  Barons  in  in>3,  of  die  Thhteentb  taken 

ftom  clergy  and  laity  in  1307,  we  find  nodiing  on  these  Records.    Of 

-.    »--m.-.  scutanes  and  amerciaments  we   seem   to  get  &ir  accounts; 

■rtfaay    while  of  some  sources  of  revenue,  that  ought  to  have  been 

'"■**•"•    constant,   we  get  occasional  and  only  occasional   accounts. 

The  numerous  hoards  of  money  kept  by  the  King  at  the  Temple,  with  tbe 

^       Hospitallers,  and  in  Houses  of  Religion  up  and  down  the 

■iiuiiii»iii     country  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  nlence  of  tbe 

Exchequer  accounts.    The  targe  payments  made  through  tbe 

King's  Chamber  or  Privy  Purse  will  not  account  for  it,  because  these,  or 

some  of  them,  are  noticed  on  the  Pipe  Rolls.    ProbiU>ly  we  may  ascribe 

tbe  irregularities  in  the  Accounts  to  the  ba^^iaiard,  we  might  almost  say 

childish  character  of  John's  government,  and  bis  readiness  to  swallow  any 

bait  offered  in  the  shape  of  ready-money.    For  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 

Royal   Revenue  we  must  bear  to  wait  for  the  next  reign,  when  the  fine 

series  of  Pell  Issue  and  Receipt  Rolls  will  give  us  full  information  on  both 

sides  of  the  account.     We  have  therefore  contented  ourselves  with  adding 

up  one  Pipe  Roll  of  John's  reign ;  and  we  have  taken  the  eighth  year  as 

a  sort  of  average  year,  not  marked  by  any  special  circum- 

iSi  BtftL*  s''""^^^-       '^^^  'o'^   P*''^   or  accounted   for   comes    to   the 

handsome  sum  of  ^^34,516  lis.  31/.,  the  latest  total  on  any 

Pipe  Roll  that  we  have  had  to  record.    As  to  the  items  of  which  this  total 

is  made  up,  the  county  form-rents  might  yield  ;^i3,ooo,  as 

2*™^!^    at   the  close   of  Richard's  reign  :  the  scutages  and   fines  nt 

transfreUnl  only  amount  in  round  numbers  to  ^^436.     But 

the    stripping    of   the    Canterbury    estates    seized    in   July    brought  in 

;f  5169  19J.  $d. ;  white  the  abbey  lands  of  Hyde  and  Ramsey 

^  yielded  ^^500  more.    The  only  other  noteworthy  item  appears 

to  be  a  fine  of  ;^iooo  extorted  from  Philip  of  Poitou,  the 

Bishop  of  Durham.*      Oeductii^  these   sums   there  will  still    remain 

^^15,000,  mainly  derived  from  similar  sources,  namely  Church  lands  in 

hand,  fines,  amerciaments,  tallages  on  the  Royal  demesnes  lay  estates  in 

band  and  the  like.     With  respect  to  the  scutages  of  the  reign,  of  which 

so  much  has  been  made,  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  owing  to  the 

system  of  granting  remissions  they  came  to  very  little."     Of  the  misccl- 

'  The  Diihop  died  32nd  April,  iao8.  On  the  Pipe  Roll,  10  John,  his  execators  ue 
cnlered  u  owing  4OC30  mark*  ;  rooo  marlu  for  the  Ute  BUhop'i  jewek,  tad  aooa  fat 
oBeocei  commiltcd  by  him  or  his  relaCiont ;  foi.  9  dor«>  "  Nov&  ObUta." 

■  For  the  icutigti,  eight  in  ntunber,  lee  Rtd  Book  »f  Exehtqtur.  Tbe  Urt  Kinase 
r^Md  was  that  for  tbe  expedition  to  Ireluid  ;  Pipe  Roll,  13  John.    The  >cali^  for  tbe 
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laneous  receipts  of  various  years  the  following  may  be  laken  as  samples. 

Walter  Gray  had  to  pay  5000  marks  C£^3333  6j.  %d.)  for  being 

appointed  Chancellor  ;'  and  William  de  Stuteville  ;^icoo  for 
being  appointed  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire.^  Saer  de  Quincy  had  to  promise 
^£■4000  for  getting  his  moiety  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Robert  fitz  Pamell, 
Earl  of  Leicester  ; '  and  the  Countess  of  Perche  had  to  offer  1600  marks 
(;£io66  13^.  41/.)  to  be  admitted  to  lands  in  Essex  belonging  to  her  late 
husband.*  Then  the  wardship  of  the  lands  of  Gilbert  of  Laigle  was  sold 
to  Earl  Warenne  (Surrey)  for  £21x10  ;  *  while  William  Mowbray,  apparently 
a  minor,  or  in  custody,  had  to  promise  aooo  marks  'to  be  treated  fairly 
and  according  to  custom.'*  Reginald  of  Comhill  the  younger,  son  of  the 
old  Sheriff  of  Kent  whom  he  had  succeeded,  paid  ro,ooo  marks 
(^6,666  131.  ^d.)  to  clear  himself  of  all  claims  against  his  father  or  him- 
self.' For  his  treason  at  Rochester,  as  we  have  seen,  he  lived  to  pay 
j^aooo  more.  But  the  Church  presents  the  bi^est  single  item  of  all. 
On  the  Pipe  Roll  of  the  thirteenth  year  we  find  the  prodigious  sum  of 
,___  £l6,^i^}   brought  into  account  as  representing  the  revenues 

of  the  See  of  Durham  for  three  years  and  four  months.  The 
reader  will. bear  in  mind  that  to  give  their  equivalents  in  modem  money 
these  sums  should  be  multiplied  twenty-fold  and  more.  Most  characteristic 
of  the  times  and  the  man  were  John's  dealings  with  the  property  of  his  first 

wife  Isabel  of  Gloucester.  She  was  only  the  third  daughter 
ji,],,^      of  her  father  William  fitz  Robert ;  but  was  made  his  heiress  for 

the  benefit  of  her  Royal  husband.  After  her  divorce  from  John 
her  title  and  estates  were  made  over  to  Amaury  of  Montfort,  the  husband 
of  her  eldest  sister,  in  compensation  for  his  county  of  Evreux,  ceded  to 
King  Philip  under  the  treaty  of  Le  Goulet  (a.d.  laooj  above  386,  note). 
By  the  ninth  year  of  King  John  (1307-1308)  the  'Honour' of  Gloucester  is 
again  found  in  hand  (Pipe  Roll).  But  in  1214,  John  being  presumably  in 
want  of  money,  he  re-endowed  his  discarded  wife  with  her  inheritance ;  and 
compelled  Geoffrey  of  Mandeville,  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  marry  her,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  him  an  impossible  fine,  one  that  he  could  never  pay.*  The 
maniage  was  simply  a  device  for  turning  the  Gloucester  estates  into  money. 
Of  two  sources  of  revenue  that  ought  to  have  appeared  regularly  on  the 

expediiion  to  Poitou  for  which  John  called  in  1314  would  have  been  a  ninth  levy,  but  it 
wM  never  paid,  in  spile  of  the  Pope's  injunction. 
'  FoM,  II.  78.  '  Pipe  Roll,  3  John. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  9  John,  C  19,  don.     Half  the  amount  waa  eventually  reiDitted. 

'  Pipe  Roll,  10  John,  t  15,  dor*.     The  Count  was  Geoflrey  lit.,  who  died  in  1103; 
hi*  MMi  Tbomai  locceeded. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  8  John. 

*  "  Ut  Rex  faaax  ena  dednci  joste  et  lecandnm  consuetudinein  Aaglix ;"  Pipe  Roll. 
3  John,  f.  13,  don,  Madox,  I.  438.     So  again  5  John. 

*  Pipe  Roll,  13  John,  t  11. 

*  See  Camfbtt  F*»-«gt ;  Do^le,  QffiruU  Baronage,  and  Ann.  DunsL ,  45. 
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Pipe  Rolls,  mmety  the  Custonu,  and  the  profiu  of  the  Royal  Waat,  «c 

get  ■ome  isolated  accounts.     From  one  oT  these  we  le«ni  tint 

2^^^    the  Hints  were  farmed  out  to  Hi^h  Oud  for  £%fift  \y.^\ 

year.)     Under  Richard  the  yield  widuxtt  Wncbester  was  only 

j^4oe.'    For  the  Cuttoms  in  like  maniter  we  hare  one  fidl  account,  and 

that  tells  tifl  that  the  general  rate  of  duty  was  a  fifteenth,  or 

7I  per  cenL,  instead  of  to  per  cent,  at  the  tate  seemed  to  be 

under  RichaJd.     The  yield  for  some  twenty-nine  months  from  thirty-twv 

ports,  mostly  on  the  East  coast  and  without  Bristol,  is  ^4958  71:  3^ 

That  would  represent  something  over  ;£sooo  a  year.    The  four  cfairf 

contributors  were  London,  sendii^  in  ;£836 ;  Boston,  £,^y> ;  Southampton, 

;f7i] ;  and  I.ynn,  ;£65i.*    After  that  we  have  only  casual  accoonts  of 

duties  on  sundry  articles,  such  as  com,  tallow,  and  woad,  the  last  evident^ 

an  important  article  in  the  F^ostern  counties,  being  used  for  dyeing  clothi.* 

We  also  hear  of  the  frisage  of  Wines,  being  the  profiti  from  the  Kii^ 

right  of  uking  two  tuns  ("  tonndt ")  from  each  ship  at  15;.  the  tun,  the 

market  rate  running  from  £\  to  ^s  fa.  Sd.  the  tan.*    We  also  find  a  thjf 

iinall  duty  of  four  pence  on  the  tun  of  wine,*  doubtless  of  old  standmg. 

A  few  notes  of  prices  may  be  given.     We  find  an  on  valued  at  y.;i 

pig  and  a  hive  of  honey  at  is.     Sheep  ran  from  J^J.  to  t^d. 

each.    A  palfrey  or  good  riding  hoise  might  be  worth  ^3  to 

£4  i  while  animals  good  enough  for  the  Ring's  general  purposes 

could  be  had  for  less  than  301.     We  find  an  entry  of  agricultural  land  let, 

'  luimely  a  vjrgate,  or  about  50  acres,  for  131.  41/.,  or  not  quite  3d.  an  acre. 

Wc  have  .ilready  noticed  the  failure  of  crops  and  dearth  through  excessive 

rains  between  the  autumn  of  isoa  and  the  summer  of  1305.    In  laoi-isoi 

Norfolk  wheat  could  be  had  for  is.  $d.  the  summa  or  quarter  (Pipe  Roll 

3  John).     In  the  Accounts  for  the  next  two  years  we  have  wheat  quoted 

in  different  places  at  4s.  gd.,  6s.  Sd.,  js.  3d.,  and  Ss.  the  quarter.   According 

10  the  chroniclers  wheat  by  the  spring  of  1105  had  risen  to  13J.  ^d.  and 

I4f.  the  quarter.'    In  1204  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  regulate  the 

price  of  bread,  or  rather  the  size  of  the  loaf — as  that  and  not  the  price 

was  to  vary — it  was  assumed  that  wheat  might  run  from  u.  6^  to  61.  [the 

—^^     summa].'    As  for  wages,  the  services  of  an  able-bodied  man 

to  act  in  a  position  of  some  frust,  such  as  the  keeping  of  a 

gaol,  could  still  be  had  for  a  penny  a  day.     Miners  received  3d.  a  day.    A 

■  He  accounted  lor  £113}  61.  8tf.  u  the  'fum'  for  two  yewti  Pipe  Roll,  3  John. 
foL  35,  rion.     •  Pipe  Roll,  3  Ricb.  I.,  (oL  is  ;  M&doz,  L  133. 

■  Pipe  Roll,  6  John,  t  16,  cited  Madox,  I.  77a. 

'  See  the  detaiU,  Mftdox,  JJi,  773.     The  tax  od  woad  is  diuiiigiudied  u  an"uBs*,' 
•*  if  there  wu  a  ■pedal  dntj  on  JL 

•  Pipe  Kol]i,fajiim.      '  Madox,  I.  773.      '  R.  Cagg.,  151 ;  Wendover,  HI.  iSa, 

•  Parii,  CiraM.  Jlftf/.,  II.  481.     The  mesiore  U  not  Hated,  being  evidently  taken  fa 
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mounted  master-arblaster  or  crossbowman,  with  three  horses,  received  6^. 
a  day  ;  an  ordinary  arblaster,  with  two  horses,  had  ^\d,  a  day. 

Of  John's  expenditure  one  point  should  be  noticed,  the  constant  oudays 
on  the  keeping-up  of  castles,  a  piece  of  forethought  that  stood  hiro  in  good 
stead.     With  this  reign  we  have  a  great  expansion  in  our  public 
Records,  the  most  perfect  collection  in  Europe.    The  Charter 


Rolls  begin  with  the  first  year  of  King  John ;  the  Patent  Rolls 
^th  the  third  year,  and  the  Close  Rolls  with  the  sixth  year.  The  Charter 
R.olls  preserve  the  Charters  granted  by  the  King ;  the  Patent  Rolls  the 
Letters  Patent  issued  by  him ;  and  the  Close  Rolls  the  closed  or  private 
wetters  sent  out.^  A  charter  testifies  to  a  solemn  act,  such  as  the  grant  of 
Lands,  or  a  pardon ;  it  requires  witnesses,  and  is  addressed  to  the  several 
Drders  of  society.  *To  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Eirls,  etc'  Letters 
Patent,  or  open  letters,  are  addressed  generally  '  To  all  to  whose  sight  or 
knowledge  these  shall  come ; '  and  they  contain  a  public  order ;  the  Close 
letters  are  addressed  to  an  individual  person,  and  contain  private  instruc- 
itions.  But  the  entries  on  the  Rolls  are  multifarious,  and  not  confined  to 
^heir  proper  class  of  document.  Other  Rolls  were  also  started  in  the 
Teign,  such  as  the  Rolls  of  Fines  and  Offerings  (Oblata) ;  the  Liberate 
Rolls,  for  orders  for  payment  of  money ;  the  Prestita  Rolls,  recording 
advances  made  to  public  servants  on  account;  and  the  Misae  Rolls 
detailing  the  King's  daily  household  expenditure. 

John,  like  Richard,  dispensed  borough  charters  with  a  liberal  hand,  both 

i  Kings  being  always  ready  to   sacrifice  prospective  rights  for 

j^jj^Jju^    ready  money  or  other  immediate  object.   Their  grants  show  the 

Borough  in  every  stage  of  development  from  the  lowest  to  the 

highest,  the  last,  or  full  municipal  incorporation,  being  probably  only  to  be 

found  in  London. 

The  Borough,  as  distinguished  from  a  simple  town  or  village,  may  be 
described  as  having  been  in  its  inception  a  fortified  town — as  in  fact  the 
very  name  (burh)  implied.     Commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  it 
featnrei.    ^^  ^  county  town,  a  place,  at  any  rate,  that  through  its  im- 
portance had  obtained  either  by  charter  or  prescription  the 
distinction  of  ranking  as  a  Hundred,'  and  so  of  sending  twelve  represen- 
tatives to  the  county  court,  instead  of  the  four  men  sent  by  a  township.' 
A  further  primary  feature  would  be  the  market,  held  with  the  right  of 
levying  tolls,  under  the  protection  of  a  special  borough  peace,  an  extension 
of  the  old  limited  King*s  Peace.^    The  borough  also  would  have  its  own 

*  See  Foss.,y«M^j,  II.  2. 

'  See  this  in  John's  charter  to  Dublin  as  an  essential  feature  of  a  borough ;  Gilbert, 
Municipal  Documents  Ireland  52. 

'  See  John's  charter  to  Dunwich,  Rot.  Cart.,  51 ;  SeUct  Charters^  303. 

^  See  F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  and  Beyond^  172,  and  Township  amd  Borough 
(Cambridge,  1858) ;  also  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist.  EugL  Laiw^  I.  636,  etc     • 
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court,  iu  burhmote  or  ponmote,  with  its  &auichi>e  of  -loke,  sake  ud 
inbngthier,  held  by  the  sheriff,  or  some  portieeve  ^ipointcd  hf  bim.  In 
consequence,  pn^bly,  of  their  having  been  early  soctd  centres,  in  wfakft 
various  persons  would  acquire  property,  the  boroughs  in  theti  entirety  wen 
never  absorbed  in  the  manors  of  individual  lords,  the  burgages  being  heU 
of  various  landlords,  the  King  usually  being  the  chief,  but  seldom  if  ever 
the  sole  immediate  landlord  of  a  whole  borough.'  But  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  royal  chaners  tended  to  exclude  the  manorial  rights  of  the 
lesser  landlords,  making  the  boroughs  more  and  more  the  King's  own.* 
But,  under  whatever  landlord,  the  buigages  would  be  held  at  money-rent^ 
free  from  all  agricultural  services,  whence  the  chartered  town  gained  the 
name  of '  Free  Borough '  (Hher  hurpis).  From  the  first,  then,  these  com- 
munities would  enjoy  certain  powers  of  self-govenmient.  One  of  the 
first  concessions  that  they  would  seek  would  be  that  of  being 
[  allowed  to  '  farm '  themselves,  that  is  to  say  the  right  of  com- 
pounding with  the  sheriff  for  the  burgage  rents  {g^/af),  share  of 
judicial  fines,  market  dues,  and  other  profits  falling  to  the  King.  Many 
boroughs  had  reached  this  sti^e  by  the  time  of  Domesday.*  If  granted  in 
fee-farm,  that  is  to  say  in  perpetuity,  the  amount  of  Aic  firaia  iurgi  would 
be  fixed ;  but  in  general  Ihe  composition  was  only  allowed  to  stand  for  i 
term  of  years,  or  at  will.*  A  further  distinct  gain  would  be  the  right  o( 
electing  their  own  reeve  or  bailiff,  subject  always  to  the  King's  approval' 
The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  courts  within  their  own  sphere 
is  a  point  carefully  asserted  by  the  charters ;  [he  burgesses  are  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  plead  outside  the  wails  except  in  respect  of  'foreign' 
holdings,  pleas  of  the  Crown,  or  the  like,"  This  exemption  would  ctearif 
infringe  on  the  rights  of  lords  who  might  have  burgages  within  the  borough 
precincts,  but  attached  to  distant  manors.  Again,  among  the  'liberties' 
conceded,  we  have  modifications  of  the  common  law  ;  such  as  the  right  of 
testamentary  disposition  of  land  ;  a  freer  right  of  selling  Innd  ;  ^  free  right 
of  disposing  of  daughters  in  marriage ;  *  immunity  from  the  judicial  combat,; 
rights  of  compounding  for  amerciaments  at  fixed  rates ; '  and  the  like.   ' 

'  Pollock  and  MailUnil,  lup.,  367,  368.      '  Id.,  645.  I 

■  Mijtland,  Dtmtiday,  suf, 

*  See  John'i  granl  to  HelMon  (Select  CAarltri,  306  i  Rot  Cart.,  93),  whcie  a  coo- 
fimiBtion  of  the  existing  composition,  with  an  incremeDt  of  £^  is  only  granted  at  iht  1 
Kins'*  pleatnrc. 

*  So  John'i  charter  to  Lincoln,  Selat  CAarltri,  303;  Rot  Cait.,  56;  an  advance  M> 
Richard'i  chatter  which  gave  no  luch  right ;  *ee  aim  John's  charter  to  Nottinghaio,  Rol 
Cart.,  39. 

'  See  John's  charten   to  Dunirich   and   Helston,  mf.     Also   Rtchaid'i   choiten  to 
Wincheiter,  SftccI  Charters,  357,  and  to  Lincoln,  Fudera,  I.  5a. 
'  Pollock  and  Maillond,  inf.,  64$. 

*  Dunwicb,  !ufi. 

*  Richard's  charten  to  Wincheitet  and  Lincoln,  suf.  ' 
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The  man  who  lived  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  borough  in  time  of  peace 
unchallenged  became  free  of  any  lord  except  the  King.  This  rule  would 
greatly  tend  towards  the  emancipation  of  serfs  ;  yet  il  would  seem  that 
the  townsfolk  were  not  at  all  anxious  to  have  serfs  admitted  to  rights  of 
citizenship.' 

A  singular  but  constant  privilege,  and  one  that  would  be  highly  valued 
by  the  trading  community  was  that  of  exemption  from  tolls,  pontages, 
harbour  dues  {Ustuage),  market  dues,  and  the  like  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and,  sometimes  even  throughout  the  foreign  dominions.  The  King,  while 
empowering  the  favoured  burgesses  to  levy  toll  on  all  who  might  set  foot 
within  their  precincts,  authorises  them  to  invade  the  jurisdictions  of  all 
other  communities,  except  those  of  London.  Metropolitan  rights  were 
always  to  be  respected. 

The  grant  of  the  privilege  of  having  an  elective  Mayor  has  always  been 

considered  the  crowning  concession,  constituting  a    perfect 
^  municipality.*     This  right  was  first  extorted  by  the  Londoners 
m  irregular  manner  from  Earl  John  and  the  Barons  in  1191, 
as  the  price  of  their  support  against  Longchamp.     The  man  first  chosen 

was  Henry  titz  Aylwin,  and  he  held  office  for  twenty-two  years, 
^Lo^S."*  '"  f^"^*   "''  '^'^  death."     The  requirement   that  the   Mayor 

should  be  elected  annually,  and  presented  for  Royal  approval, 
and  re-presented  if  re-elected  was  introduced  by  John  in  his  confirmation 
charter  of  the  9th  May,  1315;^  and  from  that  time  the  municipality  of 
London  must  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  established.  John's 
charter  of  course  was  granted  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  allegiance  of 
the  citizens  ;  but  it  failed  signally,  as  eight  days  later  the  Barons  entered 
London  in  triumph.  What  the  headship  of  a  Mayor  would  import  above 
that  of  an  elective  Reeve  or  Bailiff  does  not  appear,  [he  approval  of  the 
Crown  being  equally  necessary  in  either  case.  But  the  distinction  of  a 
novel  title  is  always  appreciated. 

Apart  from  this  dignity  we  seem  to  find  something  very  like  full  incor- 
poration in  other  places  than  London.     At  Oxford,  in  connexion  with  a 

quarrel  with  the  University  referred  to  below,  we  hear  of  a 
^mlari.    'ommune   {eommunia)  capable   of  binding   the   citizens    by  a 

charter  under  their  common  seal.*  Then  at  Ipswich,  under 
a  charter  granted  by  John  in  May  laoo,  we  have  open  air  meetings  of  the 

whole  population,  resulting  in  the  election  of  two  Bailiffs,  four 

Coroners  and  twelve  chief  Portmen,  all  sworn  well  and  faith- 
fully to  govern  the  borough,  and  defend  its  liberties  and  customs  ;  we  have 
also  a  common  seal ;  and  lastly  we  have  the  general  oath,  held  the  essential 

'  Jotm'i  charter  to  NDttingham,  Rot.  Cart,  39;  Stial  Ciarlers,  300;  Pollock  uhI 
Haitland,   649.        *  SeUil  Ckarttri,  2i)g.        *  Liber  di  Anl.,\,i. 

*  Sdtcl  CkarUn,  306  ;  Rot.  C«rt,  v>l. 

*  Muninunla  AcadtmUa,  I.  3  (Rolls  Seiiei,  No.  50  ;  Anitey). 
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feature  of  a  temtnuiK^  the  oath  by  the  vhole  popuUtton  to  obey  Adr 
Bailil^  CoTonen>  and  Portraen,  and  to  stand  by  them  in  defence  of  Ibii^ 
borough  and  its  liberties  as  against  all  persons,  except  the  King  and  Queen.* 
But  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  medieval  borough  was  the  GB) 
Merchant  so  constantly  associated  with  it  Gilds  were  an  essential  pat 
of  the  old  English  constitution.  But  of  the  Gild  Merchuit  nothing  is 
beard  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest.*  But  it  appears  that  at  that  time  Ibe 
Gild  Merchant  was  already  to  be  found  in  Flanders  and  tbe  Noith-East 
of  France,*  so  that  in  England  it  may  have  been  a  reconstruction,  or 
adaptation  of  old  institutions  on  a  plan  borrowed  fKun  abroad,  and  prompted 
by  the  development  of  trade  consequent  on  tbe  Conquest.  Trade  is 
gr^^arious ;  men  of  one  calling  gather  t<^ether :  the  fullers  or  weaven 
of  a  town  would  live  in  tbe  same  quarter,  and  arrange  to  be  arrayed  in 
the  same  tithing.  For  leave  to  do  this  they  were  willing  to  pay  nb- 
Btantial  sums  to  the  King ;  without  his  lea*e  it  could  not  be  done.*  The 
advantages  derived  ftom  the  incorporation  of  individual  trades  must  hnc 
suggested  the  bold  idea  of  incorporating  all  tbe  trades  of  a  place  in  one 
big  or  general  Gild.  The  charters  sanctioning  Merchant  Gtlds  are  not 
troubled  to  expl.^in  in  deuil  the  force  of  the  grant,  its  meaning  beiif 
known  to  all.  From  legal  proceedings  taken  to  test  the  validity  of  some 
of  these  charters,  and  other  sources,  we  learn  that  the  brethren  of  a  Gild 
Merchant  claimed  nothing  less  than  the  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  of  the 
town,  nobody  being  allowed  10  trade  or  deal  in  any  article  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Gild."  Further  the  Gild  was  apparently  free  to  admit  to  ia 
circle  only  such  men  as  it  pleased,  and  to  exact  from  its  members  such 
contributions  (hanse)  either  by  way  of  entrance  money,  or  annual  sub- 
scriptions, as  it  might  think  fit  to  impose.'     We  also  hear  of  leave  to 

establish  a  hans-hus  or  Gild-hall  as  an  incidental  concession. 
*°boto***  ^^*  Merchant  Gild  therefore  was  clearly  a  corporate  body, 

able  to  own  property.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  some 
of  the  charters,  the  grants,  and  specially  the  exemptions  from  tolls  and 

■  So  Mr.  Roand  muntaiiu.        '  Dfmttday  ef  Ifivuk,  Grins,  II.  115-tai.  I 

'  The  CMlicM  refeFeoMs  to  the  Gild  Merchant  are  (aid  to  be  found  in  docomeaU    1 
coonecled  with  Buiford  and  Caoterbuir,  dating  10S7-1 109 ;  Gross,  Cild  SlerthanI,  I.  5. 

*  Id.,  4,  and  the  authorities  there  died. 

*  Under  HeDrf  II.  we  have  iS  Gilds  in  London  amerced  becauie  'adulterine,'  i.t.sA 
up  wllhoul  license;  Madoi,  I.  561;  from  Pipe  Roll,  16  H.  II.,  f.  11,  don. 

*  "  lea  quod  nullus  qui  [non]  sit  de  gilda  ilia  mercandiiam  aliqaain  fiiciat  in  eaden 
villa  nisi  ad  voluotaleni  burgcnsium  przdictorum  ; "  Rtard  tf  CatmarooK,  158-161, 
Gross,  II.  16.  "  Ita  quod  aliquis  qui  non  nc  de  gilda  ilia  aliquam  meicaturun  non  facial 
cum  ei*  in  civitate,  vet  bui^,  vel  vilU  *el  in  socagiis ; "  Bedford,  Gross,  \-j  ;  10  jjso  al 
Berwick,  19.  So  we  hear  of  a  man  I>eing  '  presented '  far  keeling  an  t^)en  ihop,  doI 
bdnga  Inirgess;  Netlit^kam  Kiardi,  Stevenson,  I.  317. 

'  The  origin  of  the  wont  banse  or  hansa,  which  is  ctearij'  not  English,  ix  abscue  -  bnt 
we  have  it  explained  as  "pn>ficuDin"or  "cuslaina;r  Gross,  I.  194. 
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dues,  are  only  nude  in  favour  of  the  members  of  the  Merchant  Gild,  not 
of  all  the  burgesses  of  the  borough.^  But  the  whole  system  was  devised 
to  oust  competition,  and  to  benefit  petty  "rings"  at  the  expense  of  the 
comniunity.  In  London  there  never  was  any  GiJd  Merchant :  the  com- 
mercial interests  were  much  too  big  to  be  incorporated. 

We  have  seen  that  in  John's  struggle  with  the  Barons  the  boroughs 
were  apparently  reckoned  on  his  side.  The  royal  charters  would  account 
for  the  fact,  as  by  them  the  leading  men  were  attached  to  the  Crown  by 
links  of  personal  interest. 

The  boroughs  were  improving  their  position.  We  wish  that  we  could  say 
as  much  for  the  agricultural  population,  the  great  bulk  of  the  community. 
.^.  No  distinct  improvement  in  their  position  is  yet  distinguish- 
d  able ;  they  bad  not  as  yet  been  able  to  commute  or  shake  off 
-  the  bonds  of  attachment  to  the  soil :  servile  service  was  still 
the  daily  lot  of  most  Englishmen. 

Of  the  University  of  Oxford,*  about  the  year  11S7  or  1188,  Giraldus 
CamlMensais  gives  us  a  glimpse,  as  a  leading  educational  centre,  with  duly 
organised  Faculties,  and  an  academic  concourse  worthy  of 
being  entertained  with  a  recitation  of  the  writer's  newly 
published  Topographia  Hibernia.  Three  days  the  reading 
out  lasted,  and  on  each  occasion  the  learned  author  gave  a  general  enter- 
tainment at  his  lodgings.  On  the  first  day  he  received  all  the  poor  of  the 
town ;  on  the  second  day  the  Doctors  of  the  chief  Faculties  and  their  most 
promising  pupils ;  and  on  the  third  day  all  the  rest  of  the  students,  besides 
the  chief  gentry  {mitites)  and  burgesses  of  the  place.' 

Some  twenty  to  twenty-two  years  later  a  shocking  outrage  brings  the 
University  again  into  light  as  flourishing  in  numbers,  and  enjoying  the 
largest  measure  of  ecclesiastical  '  liberty,'  under  the  fostering  care  of  its 
_  diocesan,  the  Bish(^  of  Lincoln  (Hugh  II.  'of  Wells').  A 
Xut^m:^  S'*''  having  been  outraged  to  death  by  students  at  a  hostel 
known  as  Mayden-Hall,  John  condemned  two  culprits  to  be 
hung ;  whereupon,  according  to  the  chroniclers,  the  schools  were  closed  in 
indignation,  Masters  and  Scholars  retiring,  some  to  Reading,  some  to 
Cambridge,  some  to  Paris  (January,  13  to).*  From  a  decision  on  the 
whole  case  given  four  years  later  by  the  Legate  Nicholas  of  Tusculum  we 
learn  that  the  schools  had  been  closed  by  superior  order,  presumably  that 

'  So  appuently  RJchird's  charter  to  Winche^ct  i  StUet  Ckarten,  357. 

'  "  Univenitoi  Oioniaiui"  ;  Munimmta  Atadtm.  Oxon,,  VoL  I.  S.  The  word  ii 
med  in  iu  original  mcdixval  sense  u  merelj  ■  collective  nonn,  applicable  to  any  body 
of  men  with  lume  distinctive  attribute. 

*  Giraldus,   Di  Gtilis,  I.  71,  410.     '*Apud  Oxoniam,  ubi  clems  in  Alalia  migis 

'  W.  Co*.,  II.  101, and  Dote  ;  Outio.  Lanercoit,  4 ;  Wendova,  III.  337;  Ann.  Otney, 
54 ;  DniulaUe,  33. 
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of  the  Biah(q>,  or  hit  lepreietitative  the  Chaocdlor  of  the  Univenity,  tat 
that  the  ichooli  had  b«en  closed  to  punich  &e  town  for  tbe  acts  of  dkot 
fellow  citizens,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  arrest  and  execution  of  the 
guilty  clerks.  Lastly  we  hear  that  the  towDq)eople,  alsnned,  as  we  m^ 
suppose,  at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  custom  of  die  University,  agreed  ta 
submit  absohitely  to  the  decision  of  the  Church.  The  Legate's  sentence 
was  that  for  ten  years  lodgings  should  be  let  to  tbe  students  at  half  dx 
rates  previously  established,  and  that  the  CommioK^  of  Oxford  should 
bind  themselves  by  a  charter  under  their  common  seal  to  pay  fifty-lwo 
shillings  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  poor  scholars,  and  also  to  provide 
a  dinner  of  bread,  beer,  pottle,  and  one  plate  of  fish  or  meat  for  1 
hundred  poor  scholars  on  every  6th  December  (St.  Nicholas'  Day).  It 
was  specially  provided  that  in  future  any  deik  arrested  by  the  townspeople 
should  at  once  be  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  or  other  person  appointed 
by  the  Bishop.* 

If  we  might  ascribe  to  the  time  of  King  John  the  state  of  things  n 

Oxford  that  we  find  obtaining  there  a  few  yeais  later,  as  doubtless  wt 

of  Xb»  ^'^^y  might,  we  should  find  the  germs  of  the  collegiate  system 

oeOsclats   already  appearing ;  the  students  mostly  live  in  Halls^  under 

■'■'"'■■     a  Principal ;  and  each  student  has  his  name  entered  on  tht 

list   of  a   Regent  Master,'  who  would  stand  to  him  very   roach  in  tht 

relation  of  a  modern  tutor  to  an  undergraduate.      From   his  tutor  the 

student  would  receive  at  any  rale  one  lecture  a  day,  independently  of  aaj 

other  courses  that  the  pupil  might  like  to  attend.* 

As  to  the  probable  numerical  strength  of  the  University,  Wendover  in 

connection  with  the  recession  ventures  to  talk  of  3000  Masters  or  Scholars. 

The  numbers  were  clearly  on  the  increase,  as  we  hear  of  nc« 

ftwItnL     bouses  being  built  lo  let.     But  we  may  ask  how  many  men 

could  Gerald  have  received  at  his  lodgings  in  the  course  of 

*wo  entertainments,  some  townspeople  also  being  included  ?     Reading  b 

within  easy  reach  of  Oxford.     Paris  was  the  great  centre  of  learning.     Bo! 

the  retirement  to  Cambridge,  a  place   not  particularly  accessible   from 

Oxford,  suggests  that  letters  had  already  found  a  home  there. 

With  John's  reign  and  the  thirteenth  century,  the  English  tongue,  afler 
a  suspended  animation  of  some  fifty  years  since  the  close  of  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle,  reappears  as  a  literary  language.      Shortly 
^^^■gt"  '^'^''  '^^  y^"  iioSi  O"^  Lazamon  son  of  Lovenath,  priest  U 
a  place  identified  with  Areley  Regis  in  North  Worcestershire, 
published  his  Brut,  a  translation  of  Wace's  Brul  or  History  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain,   itself  taken  from  the  romance  of  Geoffrey  of   Monmou^. 
'  "Communia." 
'  Mtatimaila  Aatd^  1.  t. 

*  "Qacxl  quilibcl  Scholuii  habeat  Magittnim  propriain  acta  regentetD "  ;  Id.  x-j, 
'  iiU,  13-19-    Theie  Statute!  ue  conjectunlljr  dated  oi  not  later  than  1250, 
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Worthless  as  history  Lazamon's  poem  is  invaluable  as  a  specimen  of  pure 
Saxon  English. 

**  An  preosl  wes  on  leoden, 
Lazamon  wes  ihoten. 
He  wes  Leovenathes  sone : 
Lithe  him  beo  Drihte : 
He  wonede  at  Ernleze 
Uppan  Scvcrne  stathe."' 

'  A  priest  was  on  the  land 
Lazamon  was  he  hight; 
He  was  Lovenath's  son ; 
Gracious  to  him  be  the  Lord  : 
He  dwelled  at  Emley, 
On  Sevem*s  bank.* 

John's  reign  of  course  was  not  an  era  of  church-building.  But  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mary  Overeye,  now  St.  Saviour's  Southwark,  we  have  a 

good  specimen  of  the  pure  Lancet  Style  of  the  period.    The 

rebuilding  of  the  church,  destroyed  in  121 2,  was  undertaken 
shortly  afterwards.*     In  connexion  with  the  city  of  London  we  hear  of  the 

rebuilding  of  London  Bridge  in  stone,  a  work  said  to  have 
j^^^     been  begun  by  Peter  chaplain  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch  in  the 

Old  Jewry,  as  far  back  a£s  the  year  11 76.'  The  progress  made 
being  slow,  John  in  1201  brought  over  Isambard,  Master  of  the  Schools 
Tat  Saintes,  to  finish  the  underuking.  Isambard  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  building  bridges  at  Saintes  and  La  Kochelle;  and  his  plan 
included  the  construction  of  houses  or  shops  on  the  bridge,  the  rents  of 
which  would  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric*  The  chaplain 
Peter  died  in  1205  ;  and  was  buried  in  a  chapel  on  the  central  pier  of  the 
bridge.*  But  one  may  express  a  doubt  whether  the  work  had  been  wholly 
carried  out  in  stone ;  because  we  hear  in  1 2 1 2  that  the  great  fire  in 
Southwark,  that  destroyed  St.  Mary  Overeye,  burned  part  of  the  bridge, 
and  spread  over  to  the  city  ;•  while  two  years  later,  concurrently  with  the 
rebuilding  of  St  Mary's,  we  have  the  laying  of  an  arch  of  the  bridge.^ 
About  the  same  time  we  hear  of  a  great  ditch  or  moat  being  dug  at  the 
East  end  of  London,  to  the  detriment  and  annoyance  of  the  Canons  of 
Holy  Trinity.®  This  work  may  fairly  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Houndsditch. 

»  Ed.  Madden,  (1847)  I.  2.      •  Paris;  Ann.  Tewkesbury;  Liber  di  Ant. 

*  **  Pons  lapideus  "  ;  Ann.  Waverley,  p.  240  ;  Ann.  Cambriae. 

*  Fadera^  I.  83. 

*  Ann.  Waverley,  257  ;  Wheatley  and  Cunningham,  London^  II.  418. 

*  LiUr  de  Antiq.,  p.  3  ;  Paris. 

^  **  Fundatio  archae  pontis  Londonix  ** ;  Ann.  Bermondsey,  451 ;  but  under  the  year 
1209,  the  fire  being  placed  in  1207. 

*  Ann.  Dunst,  A.D.  121 1  ;  Ann.  Bennondsey,  A.D.  1213. 

L  L 
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>  siiv.  ir  Uiitu-estET  Tabn  bail  3o  i^^  Dmvccd  fivom  him  m 
^^  .  2Ci    n<?  »as  rcnuiTiKt  in  C2E4  za  Gsofiejr  of  Handerill^ 

'^""  "^"  2jr  if  il^^x.  iod  iiai  ta.  in  i»i7-'    ^  Isibd  of  Aogoolfaw . 

.t::N-Bv  I™   uin  it  Winciieaar  iwOaobcr,  1*07.* 

1  i..\-^.3m.  iAaT^mTis  ejti  U  CjriwalT.  mad  Ktog  of  the  Roauns; 
iiin  >:  V'nr-liKtcr  m:i  Tjxwaij.  cic}:'  married  fint,  Isabel  Mardial, 
n.t.iw  'r  iiih«n:  It  Hare  L.  Eiri  .jt'  (^DOeitcr;  secondly,  Senchc  or 
-^ti'nij.  r.ii;if*<ttT  -t'  Hjv-iinnil  Bifnsii^er  <it  Prr>veDce ;  and  thirdly,  Beatrice 
11"  ?uk.fnsr«n  .  iiet  irsd  _\arL  iJ7i-  [iSTi^  by  hia  second  wife  a  son, 
i.iinun.L  »!To  nii:.-irr:tot  jitn,* 

_:  '  T.innj  ir  "anne.  V.n  ijad  Joly,  1210  ^*  mairied  to  Alexander  H 
a' 'ivrijmi.  -.117     tiisi  f,^.  Mar:fi.  lajS.* 

i  tiane:.  atirr-eil  tf.h  Jaiy.  1135.  xa  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.;  and 
ijei:  t.'»^-siBi:er.  iz^:. 

5  Eleanrj,  Vj-.  rji*  >..'  marned  first  to  William  Marshal  II.,  Eail 
Tif  Pim-r-,ire  .  tiax'  ■  tr.d  Moothily  to  Simon  of  Montfort  II.,  Earl  df 
IjjvjSiCer  ■  II  jA' :  i'eii  ij^-  .\p«il,  lajs-* 

'^es'-  r*i/je.  hers*:? in  t«o  remirried  her  first  love,  Hugh  le  Brun  X, 
0"jcr.:  -.i  Ij^  Wir  h:  :  c^ed  in  13461*  and  was  buried  at  FonieiTault 
Tr.e  erlx-  -.r.  r.er  toTsij  shiiws  an  elongated  face,  with  large  eyes,  a  long 
ttfailh;  r.O'*^,  an",  a  ven-  snull  well-shaped  mouth."'  The  continuoos 
lertei  cf  her  f.hvdrtn  hj  Jo^n.  down  to  the  year  iai4  at  any  rate,  contn- 
dK.rs  the  allezatiorH  against  he  character  iniroduced  by  Matthew  Paris 
in  hi*  a«f^i;r.t  of  the  emljas'jj-  10  .Morocco  in  isii-iau." 

John's  illtjjitimaie  o(rs|>ring  were  numerous.'*     Among  these  we  ha« 

Johanna  or  Jeanne,  married  to  Llywelyn  ap  Jorwerth  in  iioj 

or  I J06.'*     By  him  .she  left  David  who  succeeded  him  :  and  1 

daughter  Eleanor  maniwl  first  to  John  the  Scot,  Earl  of  Chester; 

and  secondly  lo  Robert  de  Quincy.'*     She  herself  died  in  1236  or  1137." 

'  Above,  505,  wwl  Ucjyk,  Pg!eia/  fiarenagi,  and  G.E.C.,  Comfililt  Peeragr. 

*  Ann  Wiiiion,  and  Waverley ;  Wendovcr,  III.  119. 

*  Ann.  Winlnn.,  and  Wavcrieyi   5th  January,  Ann.  Bermondsey.  1 

*  Ooykanil  ('..K.C.,  sup.  I 

*  Ann.  Worcnicr.  anil  Tewkcibury. 
■  Chrim.  Mdnnc,  Ij8,  148. 

'  SantlfiKil,  <jV«i'rtAx^>*//<»j'flij'iS7,Ei¥Cj  this(late«s  thai  of  the  l>inh  iif  IsiU:l,  kImb   | 
lie  malm  Ihc  Ihinl  ilniiehtcr  uf  John  :  Imt^  the  maiginal  eniir  10  r>ri&,  Cirvm.  Mx. 
II.  87.  tnako  Kicanor  ihc  ihinl  daughter,  ihis  mav  hai'e  been  !hc  date  of  her  birth 

'  (i.K.f..  and  IMk.  ""A 

*  Kn/riyt.  I,  Ifta  s  I'aris  C*mt.  .I/4/, 

"  f(«*  ilw  i-iijw  in  ihc  I'ryHal  l^aUcc  at  S^-dcnhim. 

1*  S.1  itiialdui,  x*mh.  \  ,  400:  ■  Uic  a.Miii.m  10  the  /"jjW'?.  //.-.iTTwc. 

"  K^.t'fiil.,  I.  14^;  .Xnn.  VVoTiVrtCT- 

"  t^mf*ti  P^-Hf.-,  'Chc'Kn-'"         "  .^nn.  Tewfce*huTy:  .Mm.  CamS.  uu]  Sr»: 


A.D.    II99-1216] 


THE  KINGS  ISSUE 


^i> 


Geoffrey,  who  received  the  manor  of  Selling  in  Kent  in  1  ^04.  ir>r.  wir? 
sent  with  troops  to  La  Rochelle  in  1205.' 

Richard  of  VVarenne,  who  killed  Eustace  the  monk  in  1^17  ;  va<;  sScrift" 
of  Berkshire  and  Staffordshire,  1 221-1222  ;  and  still  living  in  154*.^ 

John,  mentioned  in  Rot.  Glaus.,  I.  121. 

Richard,  married  to  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Cnxiffroy  v^f  l,«oy.^ 

Oliver,  who  received  lands  in  Kent  in  1213,  and  the  manor  of  Fromc 
in  1215.'* 

'  Rot.  Claus.,  I.  8,  b ;  27  ;  5a  ;  R.  Cogjj.,  154. 

*  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.^  I.  286,  329,  233. 

*  Rot.  Claus.,  230. 

*  Id.,  234,  312  b. 
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Anglia  Sacra,  H.  Wharton,  1691. 

Annates  Cambrics,  a.d.  444-1288.'  This  important  Welsh  Chronicle  is 
believed  to  have  been  started  originally  at  St.  David's  about  a.d.  954, 
probably  from  Irish  materials,  and  subsequently  continued  at  various 
intervals.     (J.  W.  ab  Ithel ;  Rolls  Series,  No.  20.) 

Anonymous  Life  of  Becket,  I.  (The  Roger  of  Pontigny  of  Dr.  Giles'  edition). 
The  writer  became  acquainted  with  Becket  during  his  exile,  possibly 
at  Pontigny,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  Archbishop;  wrote  11 75-1 176,  see  p.  2.  {Materials for 
History  of  Archbishop  Becket  \  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67, 
vol.  IV.  1-79.) 

Anonymous  Life  of  Becket,  II.  (The  Lambeth  MS.  of  Dr.  Giles'  edition). 
Henry  Wharton  says  that  the  writer  was  a  Canterbury  monk,  and  at 
Canterbury  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  as  might  be  gathered  from  his 
narrative.  He  mentions  Henry's  reconciliation  with  the  Church  in 
1 172,  but  not  his  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  in  11 74,  so  that  he  may 
have  written  between  those  dates.  {Materials  for  History  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket  \  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67,  vol.  IV.,  80-144.) 

Archer,  T.  A.,  Crusade  of  Richard  I, 

Aubin,  Saint  (Angers),  Chronicle  of  a.d.  768-1220,  a  boiled-down  text 
from  various  sources.  (Marchegay,  Eglises  d^Anjou,  Societe  de 
I'Histoire  de  France,    1869.) 

Becket,  Materials  for  History  of  (J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67. 
8  vols.). 

Bermondsey,  Annals  of,  a.d.  i 042-1 432  ;  probably  written  up  in  the  year 
1433  \  a  compilation  from  various  sources,  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
history  of  the  House  itself,  and  also  for  the  later  entries.  (H.  R. 
Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  III.) 

Blois,  Peter  of.  A  man  of  letters  with  a  ready  pen,  employed  on  secretarial 
work  by  a  series  of  persons  in  the  highest  position,  including  Arch- 
bishop Rotrou  of  Rouen,  Archbishops  Richard,  Baldwin,  and  Hubert 
Walter  of  Canterbury,  Queen  Eleanor,  and  Henry  II.  Born  of  Breton 
parents  about  1135  ;  died  before  121 2.  See  the  Natl,  Dicty,  of  Biog, 
His  Letters  are  printed  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Giles. 

Bohadin  (Baha-ed-din),  a  learned  Arab,  native  of  Mesopotamia,  born  1143, 

entered   the   service   of  Saladin  (Salah-ed-din),   in  June    11 88,  and 

remained  with   him  during  his  subsequent  campaigns  down  to  his 

death.     (Palestine  Text  Society,  1879.) 

Bosham,  Herbert  of,  Vita  S.  Thomct,     TVvv?»  mts.^,  apparently  a  native  of 
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Sussex,  became  secretary  to  Becket  when  he  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop, and  remained  with  him  throughout  his  career,  leaving  Engbnd 
when  his  master  left  it,  and  returning  when  he  returned,  but  he  was 
not  present  at  his  death,  having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  France  a 
few  days  before;  was  writing  his  Life  of  Uecket  1183-1185,  and  again 
in  August  1186  (pp.  192,  461,  497).  The  reference  to  the  King's 
death  July  6ch,  1189  seems  a  later  addition.  His  close  connexion 
with  Becket  gives  importance  to  his  work,  but  "  for  bad  literary  taste, 
irrelevancy,  and  vanity  "  he  stands  perhaps  unrivalled  in  English 
literature.  (Materials  for  History  of  Archbishop  Becket;  J.  C.  Robert- 
son, Rolls  Series,  No.  67,  vol.  III.) 

Bouquet,  Recueil  des  Historiens  de  la  France. 

Breton,  Guillaume  le,  Gesta  PhtUppi,  and  Philippis.  This  man,  sometimes 
cited  as  Guillelmus  Armoricus,  was  chaplain  to  Philip  11.  of  France, 
and  in  particular  was  with  him  at  the  Battle  of  Bouvines ;  he  wrote  a 
Continuation  of  the  Gtsta  of  Rigord,  from  the  year  1208,  where  it 
ended,  down  to  the  death  of  Philip  in  1223.  He  subsequently  com- 
posed a  metrical  Life,  the  Philippis,  which  he  presented  to  Louis  VIII. 
Both  are  printed  by  Bouquet,  Recueil,  vol.  XVII. 

Bromton,  John,  Abbot  of  Gervaulx,  Chronicon,  a.d.  597  (given  as  588) 
-1200.  A  mere  compilation  from  earlier  works  put  together  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,     (Twysden,  Scriptorts  Decern^ 

Brut-y-Tvwysogion,  or  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  in  Welsh,  a.d. 
681-1282  (Rolls  Series,  No.  17,  Rev.  J.  W.ab  Ithel).  This  Chronicle 
is  believed  to  have  been  originally  compiled  by  one  Caradoc  of  Llan- 
carvan  before  1150;  but  subsequently  revised  and  continued  by  later 

Burton,  Annals  of  a.d,  1004-1263,  imperfect  at  end  :  very  brief  till  a.d. 
1189,  when  it  begins  to  copy  Hoveden,  to  whom  it  refers;  becomes 
important  after  a.d.  121  i,    (H,  R,  Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  I.) 

Canterbury,  William  of.  Vita  S.  Thoma.  This  man  was  a  monk,  and 
ordained  a  deacon  by  Becket  a  few  days  before  his  murder,  of  which 
the  writer  was  an  eye-witnessj  probably  wrote  1175-1184,  having 
previously  published  a  book  of  Becket's  miracles.  {Materials  for 
History  of  Archbishop  Becket,  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67, 
vol.  I.J 

Chron.  jt/ir/$a;  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of  Meaux;  a.d.  1150-1406,  (Rolls 
Series,  No,  43,) 

Clark,  G.  T.  Mediarval  Military  Arckifectvrt  in  England,  1884. 

Coggeshall,  Ralph  of,  Chronicon  Anglicanum,  a,d.  1066-1227.  This  man 
was  elected  Abbot  of  the  Cistercian  House  of  Coggeshall  in  1207 
(p.  162).  He  died  in  1228.  His  work  is  only  valuable  from  about 
the  year  1187;  he  was  a  good  observer  of  events  at  home  ;  his  account 
of  the  Crusade  was  taken  from  the  narratives  of  persons  who  had  been 
engaged  in  it.     (J,  Stevenson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  66.) 

Coventry,  Walter  of,  Memoriale.  This,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  a.d.  1225, 
is  a  compilation  or  condensation  from  earlier  materials  made  between 
A.D.  1293-1307.  The  valuable  part  of  the  Work  is  that  from  1201, 
where  it  incorporates  a  Barnwell  Chronicle  (MS.  College  of  Arms, 
No.  10)  written  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (Bishop  Stubbs, 
Rolls  Series,  No.  58.) 
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Devizes,  Richard  of,  De  It^us  Getfu  RitardiPrim.  Vnta  die  Piolognet 
and  facts  noticed  in  the  work,  it  appean  diat  the  antbor,  a  Wmdtatet 
monk,  wrote  after  1191  and  before  1199.  Hiaworit  ia  tbeiefbre  Ae 
earliest  record  of  the  reign  of  Richard  L  (Engliah  Hittoriad  Sode^, 
J.  Stevenson.) 

Diceto,  Ralph  of— the  only  name  used  hf  himself  or  his  coptempoiariea 
ImagiMes  Historiantm,  1 148-1303.  The  writer  was  a  FreDchans, 
proli^bly  deriving  his  name  from  Dissayor  Diss£  (both  in  Sattiie); 
he  may  have  been  bom  1130-1130;  man  of  extensive  reading;  waj 
have  studied  at  Paris;  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  is  1153;  perscMuI 
friend  of  Gilbert  Foliot,  but  not  hostile  to  Becket ;  em^doyed  on 
several  missions  during  the  struggle;  in  11 80  became  Dean  of 
Sl  Paul's ;  did  not  b^in  to  write  till  after  that  time ;  his  relatitms 
with  leading  Churchmen  gave  him  every  oj^xmunity  of  learning  fiicts, 
but  his  critical  power  was  not  great ;  to  him  we  owe  the  survey  of  the 
Capitular  Estates  known  as  the  Domesday  of  SI.  Pours ;  (Archdeacon 
Hale,  Camden  Society)  died  in  laoa  or  1303.  (Rolls  Series,  No.  68; 
Bishop  Stubbs.) 

Doyle,  James  E.     Offkial  Baronage  0/ England  (1886). 

Drato  Normaniats  {i.e..  Standard  of  Normandy).  A  metrical  chronicle  in 
Latin  of  events  connected  with  Gaul,  Normandy,  and  England,  chkfiy 
valuable  for  the  detailed  contemporary  notices  of  events,  1 167-1 169; 
written  before  December,  1170;  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  one 
Etienne  of  Kouen,  a  monk  of  Bee,  hostile  to  Becket.  (R.  Hewlett, 
Rolls  Series,  No.  83,  vol.  II.) 

Dunsta6le,  Annais  of,  a.d.  1-1397  ;  this  chronicle  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1341  was  compiled  by  RichardofMorins,  who  became  Prior  of  the 
Monastery  in  izoz,  and  died  in  134?  ;  apparently  he  began  his  work  in 
I310  (see  p.  3,  where  the  authorship  is  distinctly  claimed) ;  after  laii 
the  entries  appear  to  have  been  posted  up  year  by  year.  After  1241 
various  hands  are  employed,  none  of  them  later  than  the  Thirteenth 
Century.     (H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  HI.) 

Epistola  Can/uarienseSiCunlerbMry  correspondence,  1 187-1 199.  (Memorials 
of  Richard  I.,  vol.  H.,  Rolls  Series,  No.  38,  Bishop  Stubbs.) 

Emoul,  Chroniques  (Paris,  1872).  The  writer  was  Esquire  to  Balian  of 
Ibelin,  a  Frank  lord  in  Palestine. 

Eyion,  Rev.  R.  W.,  Court,  Houstkold,  and  Itinerary  of  Henry  II.  (1878). 

Fantosme,  Jourdain,  Chroniques  de  la  Guerre,  etc.  The  writer,  a  foreigner, 
clerk  in  the  household  of  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  has 
left  us  a  metrical  chronicle  in  Norman-French  of  the  war  between 
England  and  Scotland  in  11 73  and  11 74,  he  having  been  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  events,  and  notably  of  the  capture  of  William 
the  Lion  at  Alnwick.  (R.  Howlett,  Rolls  Series,  No.  83,  vol.  UI. ; 
also  printed  by  F.  Michel  for  the  Surtees  Society.) 

Fitz-Scephen,  William,  Vita  S-  Thoma.  A  native  of  London,  employed  by 
Becket  when  Chancellor  in  the  work  of  the  office,  and  afterwards 
as  domestic  chaplain ;  his  work  shows  an  acquaintance  with  legal 
questions ;  was  with  Becket  down  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Northampton,  but  did  not  leave  England  with  him ;  on  the  contrary, 
made  his  peace  with  the  King  by  composing  a  metrical  prayer  for  him 
(pp.  7S-81),  and  so  remained  in  England;  rejoined  Becket  on  bis 
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return  to  Canterbury  in  Dec.  11 70,  and  was  with  him  at  the  end; 
died  perhaps  in  1191  (F oss,  /udges).  {Materials  for  History  of  Arch- 
bishop Becket)  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67,  vol.  III.) 

Fxdera  Conventiones^  etc.     T.  Rhymer.    (Clarke  and  Holbrooke,  1815.) 

Foliot,  Gill>ert  of.  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  London,  Epistola.    (T.  A.  Giles.) 

Fordun,  John  of.  Chronica  Gentis  Scottorum  (VV.  F.  Skene,  Edinburgh, 
1 871),  written  apparently  1363-1387. 

Foss,  Edward,  yi/^«  of  England  {i^^%). 

Gamier  (of  Pont-Sainte-Maxence),  Vie  Saint  Tomas.  This  "trouveur" 
wrote  a  metrical  Life  (Sermun)  of  Becket  in  French.  He  tells  us  that 
he  went  over  to  Canterbury  to  collect  information  from  monks  and 
others,  and  particularly  from  Becket's  sister  Mary,  Abbess  of  Barking, 
and  that  he  finished  it  in  the  fourth  year.  He  clearly  had  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  events  (pp.  6,  205,  206)  ;  he  complains  that  others 
borrowed  from  him,  but  his  work  in  the  main  looks  like  a  compilation 
from  other  known  writers  (C.  Hippeau,  Paris  1859). 

G.  E.  C,  Complete  Peerage^  etc.  (Cockayne). 

Gervase  of  Canterbury  :  Chronica  (i),  a.d.  ii 00-1199.  Chronica  (2),  seu 
Gesta  Regum ;  Mythical  Ages,  Brutus,  etc.,  to  12 10  with  Continuations 
by  different  hands  to  1328.  Actus  Pontificum  Cantuariensis  EcclesicSy 
from  the  mission  of  Saint  Augustine  to  the  death  of  Hubert  Walter, 
1205.  The  writer,  a  Canterbury  monk,  may  have  been  born  about 
1 141,  as  he  received  the  tonsure  in  1163.  His  Chronicle  was  probably 
begun  in  1188,  and  from  that  time  onward  may  be  considered  strictly 
contemporary.  The  second  Chronicle  or  Gesta  Regum  and  Actus 
Pontificum  were  not  taken  in  hand  till  after  1199.  The  above  were 
first  printed,  in  part,  by  Sir  R.  Twysden  in  his  Scriptores  Decem  ;  now 
fully,  and  in  thoroughly  scholarly  style,  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  Rolls 
Series,  No.  73. 

Gilbert,  J.  T.,  Historic  Documents  of  Ireland, 

Viceroys  of  Ireland, 

"  Giraldus  Cambrensis."  Gerald  of  Barry,  Glamorgan,  commonly  known  by 
the  above  name,  was  the  son  of  William  of  Barry,  a  Norman  settled  in 
Wales,  by  Angareth,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Nest,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap 
Tewdwr,  the  last  King  of  South  Wales.  Gerald  was  born  about  1147, 
studied  in  Paris,  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock,  and 
chaplain  to  Henry  H.,  and  sent  with  the  King's  son  John  to  Ireland 
in  1185.  He  was  still  writing  in  his  seventieth  year,  say  a.d.  12 17. 
See  Mr.  J.  S.  Brewer's  Introduction  to  Gerald's  works.  Rolls  Series 
No.  21,  8  vols. 

Godefroy,  F.,  Dictionnaire  de  fAncienne  Langue  Francaise  (Paris,  1880). 

Green,  M.  A.  E.,  Princesses  of  England  (1849). 

Grim,  Edward,  Vita  5.  Thoma^  an  Englishman,  native  of  Cambridge; 
a  clerk  in  Holy  Orders  ;  had  gone  to  Canterbury  on  a  visit  to  Becket 
a  few  days  before  his  murder ;  was  with  him  at  the  last,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  arm  in  attempting  to  shield  him ;  wrote  after 
Henry's  penance  in  1174,  but  seemingly  before  1177.  {Materials 
History  Archbishop  Becket]  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series  No.  67, 
Vol.  II.) 

Holyroody  Chronicle  of  b.c.  55-A.D.  1163;  compiled  apparently  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.    {Anglia  Sacra,  Wharton,  vol.  I.,  152.) 


f?i  £J5T  Of  AvraoMiTtss 

Hiviorr.  k(¥»  di.  U-,td  Bo«drr-  -.  ~_     ::  '"  .   -S  *,'  tV 

ii!  J';:iK'.  .  m  1174  h«-  »  loand  _  .. „ 

A;<;iarciit!>  (^miir.ucd  m  bii  scnicc  till  1 189 ;  appaicocly  did  not  begn  ! 
•.'•  MT^tt  II. I  UUT  ihu.  For  OUT  ptnod  bn  wock  ti  mcagTe  down  to 
'.lir  «t-^'  1 169:  fr(>m  ihu  j-eu  uJl  1193  h  ti  a  rewiitten  copy  of 
|.(!itxiwi  iA  I'dcriuTTMi^  (q.v.)  :  after  iigi  it  becomes  original; 
|ir'.tM:,U  ascA  i?oi.  1  hsbcf)  Stubts.  Kolb  Stiies,  No.  51.)  Thougb 
uiiiR):  tit«  luinc  from  Howden,  perhipi  u  iadimbeot  of  ihe  living 
i)»  inromt-:  mc  nude  liv  our  author  of  tbe  few  words  of  English  that 
hr  iniTLidum  HtcjfCt-u  thu  he  was  noc  an  Eoglishmui. 

Itin«>  .\thiT,  a  naitve  of  Mettopotamia,  bora  1 160  :  be  was  attadied  to  tbe 
ncrvK-e  of  %'ari(>u>  prir>re»  upset  b>-  Salidin,  and  consequently  writes 
ir.  a  tfitni  houilr  to  hun. 

Jnmfratium  A'fj^u  kiiar4L     A  valuable  record  of  the  events  of  the  Third  1 
(.'rukadr,  1>\  one  who  was  with  Richard  in  Palesiiae.     Tbe  Libetlus  it  I 
E\fmpiaiumf  Trrrv  i^mOa  (pnnted  bj  Hr.  Stevenson  with  his  Ra}f^  I 
-J  '■'VX'^f'^^'  ^o\\%  Series,  No.  66),  itielf  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  | 
witinded  at  the  siege  of  Jerucaicm  in  ii87,tdl£asthat  tbe //iMfrarrxH 
«:is  a  translation  from  the  French,  made  b;  the  direction  of  the  Prior 
III  Hot>   Trinity  (pp.  343,  35;).     Nicholas  Trevet,  writing  at  the  | 
lKV>nnin^  ol  the  fimrtecnih  r«ntur\',  repeats  the  statement,  ^vini;  the 
tumi'  i>l  itic  tr^nsbtur  as  Kichard,  Canon  of  Holy  Trinirj-.  .^Idcjie 
<I>1..   11(1.  11;  VA.  Ho(;i.      Richard,  in  laci,  became  Prior  of  Ho':y 
Tiiiiiii   in   1311.     It  now  apfK-ars  that  the  original  was  a  poem  in 
IrriH  i.  t>)  onr  .^nitiroM-,  a  clerk  of  the  King's  chapel.  Richards  work 
lieinj:  not  hn  much  n  transbnim  a,*  a  jaraphrase.    See  \\'.  Malmeshury 
t'i.:.i.i  Atxym  II.,  xvii.  {Rolls  Senw,  No.  90),  where  Bishop  Stu  bs 
m  allMhc  vit-wh  ailopird  ttvhim  in  the  intioduction  to  the /niwrrjrjKi- 
Piiriiiinsof  ihr  wiirt  tif  ,\ml»roiiearc  given  by  Penz,  -Vow.  JJist.  Grrn., 
vul  \\\  n.,  S.i.v    The  Jtinrrarium  musi  have  been  published  before 
ilir    ycai    laso,    as   Giraldu^   was   familiar  with    it.     The    mistaken 
Bsciiptmn  III  ticnfiny  Vmsauf  was  probably  due  10  the  faci  that  <me 
Ms,  »i  ihr  JunifHTium  apftends  some  wrses  bv  him.     (Mfttuniiiis  </ 
JC.'fjtU  J..  \\'\.  I.,  Rolls  Series,  No.  3S,  Bishop'  Stubbs). 

Jiimtwy  ,.;  Mun  JJ.     i,S,r  Eyton.) 

JnMff,)r\  ••;  A'lnx  /••/>».     (T.W  Hardy.  JurraAfUfii  fa  Patent /iW/s.t 

Jnnriiii}  ,>r  A'l.hJtj  J.     {Src  Jtiwraritim.) 

I^lik-,  ['.'H.v/j.i  iit<;i). 

l^mr.i'i:,  Ckr.'Kui,  ,;t  vHannaijTie  Club.  J.  Sie»-enson), 

Laws(«.  K..  Hiit,'!r(  Jr  /hiJt.r.'ioo>. 

LtKh  If,  -Innais  t^T,  a.h,  1014-1500.  (W.  M.  Hennessy.  Rolls  Series, 
No.  54.)  Ihr  sohur>-  MS.  orf  this  diromcle  tTnn.  ColU  Dublin,  H. 
1.  m)  IS  c^prc-sffd  10  have  lieen  transcribed  1580-1590  from  an  older 
miitt,  i'nc  thai  sei-mingly  had  licen  used  by  the  Four  Mjstets  in 
their  I cuiipibtu-A.     Gaps  m  the  MS  havie  been  tiled  up  from  oti« 


Madiu.  '1.    /iii:.v^  .■f.-i,  £j-.-w*cr  ,4-.  i;4o). 

J#>VM  ti.-j  S.  jV*h"'««.  a  life  01"  Si.  Hu(:h.  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  written 
l^  i»ne  Adam,  a  n.onk.  i«>.^t<it>l>  of  Eyn^um.  of  which  be  ultimately 
'  !'  Abbot ;  be  was  chaplain  to  Si.  Hugh  during  his  laier  years. 
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and  wrote  during  the  Interdict,  ap|Xirt?ntly  a  i\   iii>-i2i^>  vpi>.  20-2, 
290,  Dymock,  Rolls  Scries  No.  37), 

Map,  Walter,  De  Nugis  Curialium,  The  writer,  a  native  ot  Heretorusiiirt:. 
of  good  parentage,  was  born  circa  1140,  studied  at  Paris  under  Oirani 
la  Pucelle  (1160),  became  clerk  in  Henry *s  household:  Jvistioi  in 
Eyre  11 73,  1185  ;  sent  to  I-,ateran  Council  1179;  ^^'^  much  prew- 
ment ;  Archdeacon  of  Oxford  1197  ;  died  circa  \2\0\  a  witty  courtier, 
with  a  profound  hatred  for  monks.  His  ZV  Nu^  are  the  personal 
reminiscences  of  a  man  of  the  world  with  a  satirical  turn.  ^S.  T. 
Wright,  Camden  Society,  1850.) 

Mareschal^  Willeme  U ;  Metrical  Life  of  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Feaibroke 
and  Regent  under  Henry  III. ;  written  at  reauest  of  his  son  WiUiain 
Marshal  II.,  about  the  year  iaa6,  perhaps  by  **Jean  d'Erlee,*'  but 
more  likely  by  an  unknown  rhymer  from  materials  supplied  by  lean. 
The  latter  was  probably  an  Englishman,  who  should  be  described  as 
John  of  Earley,  in  Berkshire,  near  Reading ;  this  John  apparently 
joined  the  Earl  about  1 1 88,  and  remained  in  personal  attenuaiKe  on 
him  till  his  death.  See  the  Introduction  by  M.  Paul  Meyer»  vol.  111., 
ii-xi.     i^Sociiti  de  VHistoire  de  France,) 

Margan,  Annais  of  {novf  Margam  in  Glamorganshire),  a.d.  1066-1232; 
the  earlier  part  is  apparently  copied  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  with 
notes  of  its  own  from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Abbey  in 
1 147;  becomes  fuller  after  1 1 84;  Thirteenth  Century  hand  throughout 
(H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  I.) 

Martene,  E.  and  Durand,  M.,  Thesaurus  Navus  (17 17). 

Amplissima  Coliectio  {iTi/^). 

Martin,  H.,  Histoire  de  France^  1855. 

Mliskell,  W.,  Monumenta  Ritualia  (1846). 

Afelrosey  Chronicle  of  a.d.  731-1270.  Down  to  iiao  it  is  taken  from 
Symeon  of  Durham ;  after  that  it  becomes  original ;  and  from  1136^ 
when  Melrose  Abbey  was  founded,  it  becomes  in  fact  contemporary, 
(J.  Stevenson,  Bannatyne  Club,  1835.) 

Monte,  R.  de,  Chronica^  i  loo-i  185.  Robert  of  Torignysur-Vire  (Manche), 
was  born  circa  mo,  took  vows  at  Bee,  and  was  finally  elected  Abbot 
of  Mont-Saint'Michel  in  1154;  hence  he  is  commonly  known  as 
Robert  de  Monte,  He  died  in  11 86.  He  began  writing  soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  I.,  so  that  from  that  time  his  work  may  be 
considered  contemporary.  (R.  Howlett,  Rolls  Series,  No.  8a, 
vol.  IV.) 
.     Muratori,  Annali,  etc.  (1744). 

Newburgh,  William  of,  Historia  Rerum  Anglicarum^  a.d.  i 066-1 198,  with 
a  continuation  to  the  year  1298.  The  writer,  who  styles  himself 
Willelmus  Parvus,  was  born  at  Bridlington  in  1136;  became  Canon 
of  the  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Mary  Newburgh  in  the  North  Riding ; 
died  prob.  in  1198.  A  writer  of  great  good  sense  and  judgment. 
(R.  Howlett,  Rolls  Series,  No.  82,  vols.  I.  and  II.) 

Niger,   Radulfus;   studied  in   Paris  after    1160;   supporter  of  Becket ; 
^^  banished  from  England  by  Henry  II.,  perhaps  on  that  account ;  still 

\  living  1 1 84;  has  left  two  chronicles  extending  down  to  his  own  time ; 

bitter  enemy  to  Henry  II.     (Metcalfe,  Caxton  Society,  185 1.) 

Norgate,  Miss  K.,  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings.     (London,  1887.) 
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i''.fi"   J.tmaJ  if.  ».::.  ic3»-ij«7.     Dcwa  id  Ac  vew  njj,  tint  ii  to  a^ 
t '^  ^i  "^^  ET^ttisfiB  d^  |F'i  nf  Tg  wn,  tuft  1'Imiitt^  it  i  compudi 
tmn   I3i.-m  fc-mrca.  pc:  woiia  in  i>S^  viA  a  few  angina]  fa 
a:t3£-i  Tsacitic  {±t£fT  lo  ibc  ^&n  of  Ohwj  iMI^  <v  of  OarfonL 
H.   ^•  ~\  ""■"■  3!.;iltf  Scsksl  Xo.  56.  ivL  IV.) 

j;.T9.  Ki.=nr*  :c.  Cartmt^M  Itt^m-a  4H.  R.  Lnud,  Rdb  Serin,  No.  57) 
~..:i,fne  A^riM^^  S-ir  F.  Maoden.  RoOi  Sovs.  Xa.  44).  Vtlm 
Af-CTt:m  "Uu^  itn^L  Ucok  d  Si.  .Ubsns.  took  vtnn  there 
';_r:.irT  jic  i::^.  rvs^  ilxn  17  vean  old.  At  dcaih  of  Rags  of 
•1  :n3.-'cs,  E  1=^  «j:-L«eori  lum  as  hisanagi^iheT  ai  St.  Albuis, 
^CLTti:^  tut  rws  (."cvwcui  MaJ^-a,  vliich.  for  die  poiod  now  in 
?3:-<C'  :r.  »  fi  ;m:T>ci.  aassoipi  ctf  ilic  Fbms  of  his  predecessor  witb 
i^..  :~.-cf  <ETr^:T-T-  icpredaced.  The  Huturim  Amglorum  is  an 
liTrijfiDsn:  (^  :i>t  Cif^isM  Jtf^arm  «ritfa  modificaiiaos,  and   some 

-?r::r>:ir:ra$:h.  B<=>nbn  cC'  (rftf«  Htmrid  Stemmdi,  and  C«iila  JP^f 
y.i.^'V^  iiKr-iioa.  A  pnmnT.  nmemponiy  anthority  far  die 
;>:^T);<d  bt  rcv<n~  The  amboc^ip  is  unknown  :  the  ascripdan  to 
.\:ir>..:  Beafiia  »  doe  10  the  faa  tfaai  ifae  leading  enant  MS.  (Julius 
.\.  X3  ■  «■;*  33nscT-.M«3  br  .^bbor  Benedict,  ot  Peterborough,  pre- 
rii.-.;s:>  iTi:c  C-:  C.ar.:e:-.y.ir\.  I:  is  prj'bLible  that  the  author  had  tbe 
;«a;f.;  «  :'-e  i.T~;  wort  o:  Bsbcp  K: chard  Fita  Nigel,  the  Treasurer. 
ca:-.tr,i  Trj^Vi wusj.     iRoii*  Sene>.  Xa  49,  Bishop  Stubbs.) 

/iw  X.:'J.  Tti*  Rl-j  :^r  ;hc  ;iiiny-CT^t  yeai  of  Henry  1..  the  earliest  yet 
d:>.-:  \trei,  -j^x  i-yr  The  i*cc»Tid.  ihird.  and  founh  years  of  Henry  iU 
iTti  :n:>>c  lor  me  liwi  \-eai  of  Richard  I.,  and  the  third  year  of  John, 
hii'e  :ie*n  pnnted  by  >It.  H-.;nter  lor  the  old  Record  Commission ; 
ih.w«?  KT  the  siKh  10  ihc  twenty-first  yeats  of  Henry  II.  have  been 
pnriijd  by  Jie  Pipe  Ri-lj  Society  ;  all  the  others  are  in  MS-  at  the 
Rrtord  Oifice.  Chjncen-  Lane. 

JtfJJt,\i  .-:*  ExMcher.  H.  Haii  (Rolls  Series,  Xa  99). 

RfgittntK  J>d.T»ni.  Bishop  Siubbs  (iS^S:  an  enlarged  ed.  1897). 

Reuicr,  H.  Ofs.hiihte  Altxander dts  Dritttn  (iSoot. 

Rigord.  Otfta  Philipf^  A^pnti.  The  »Titer,  originally  a  physician,  and 
aficnrards  in  Holy  Orders  at  Sl  Denis,  wrote  a  Lite  of  Philip,  first 
pul>hshed  about  1203,  and  afierwuids  continued  down  to  1208.  Hi) 
work  was  a^ain  continued  down  to  tbe  death  of  Philip  in  1233,  by 
Guillaume  ie  Bretoa     (Bouquet,  RuMdl,  etc,  vol.  XVII.). 

RoL  Cin.  Roiuli  Oiitaruin,  Chaner  Rolls. 

Rot.  Cbus.  Rotuli  Littetanim  Clausarum  :  Close  Rolls. 

KoL  Pal.  Rotuli  Liiterarum  Patentium  ;  Patent  Rolls. 

Round.  J.  Horace,  Calendar  af  Documents prtstrvedin  Frana,  1S99. 

Commune  of  London  (1899). 

Feudal  En>;land  <t895>. 

Ruding,  R.     Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  Britain  {\%\T). 
Sa]tsbur>-,  John  of. 

Metalosus  (J.  A.  Giles). 

EpisMa  {Id.). 

FolycraticMs  {Id.). 
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Salisbury,  John  of,  Vita  S.  Thomce ;  John  the  most  distinguished  English 
scholar  of  his  time ;  went  to  Paris,  r  1 36-1 137,  and  studied  there  under 
Peter  Abelard  and  others  for  some  ten  years ;  introduced  to  Archbishop 
Theobald  at  Council  of  Reims  in  1148  ;  came  back  to  England  with 
him  and  became  his  secretary ;  on  friendly  terms  with  Hadrian  IV. ; 
strong  supporter  of  Becket  as  Primate ;  banished  by  Henry  before  the 
Council  of  Clarendon  ;  joined  Becket  in  exile  ;  returned  with  him  in 
1 1 70;  was  in  the  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  murder;  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chartres  by  Louis  VII.  in  11 76;  died  1180.  His  Life  of 
Becket  was  written  before  he  became  Bishop.  (Materia /s /or  History 
of  Archbishop  Becket  \  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67,  \ol.  II.). 

Sismondi,  J.  C.  de,  Histoire  des  Francais^  1823. 

Ripubliques  Itaiienes. 

Songy  The,  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,  a  Norman-French  poem  detailing  the 
events  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  11 66-1 176  ;  the  work, 
as  we  have  it,  appears  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  1225, 
perhaps  earlier,  but  avowedly  from  a  pre-existing  Geste  by,  or  based 
on  materials  supplied  by  Morice  Regan,  at  one  time  **  Latimer " 
^read  Latinier)  or  secretary  to  King  Dermot  Macmurrough  :  it  there- 
fore gives  an  original  version  of  the  occurrences  by  an  Irishman,  but. 
one  no  doubt  on  the  side  of  the  English.  The  reader  will  notice  the 
early  misreading  by  which  Latinier,  a  man  versed  in  Latin  writing, 
became  the  unmeaning  Latimer.  (G.  H.  Orpen,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1891.  A  previous  edition  by  M.  Michel,  1837,  has  generally 
been  cited  as  Regan.)  The  occurrence  of  a  mass  of  matter  common 
to  this  writer  and  Giraldus  suggests  that  the  latter  had  access  either 
to  the  Song  or  to  the  pre-existing  work  on  which  it  was  based ;  and 
therefore  that  the  two  narratives  are  not  altogether  independent. 

Stubbs,  W.,  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Constitutional  History  of  En  gland ^  1887. 

Registrum  Sacrum,  1858  (New  Ed.,  1897). 

Select  Charters,  1870. 

Symeon,  Historia  Regum  (continuation)  \  Historia  Dunelmensis  Ecclesice 
(continuation)  \  (T.  Arnold,  Rolls  Series,  No.  57). 

Tewkesbur}',  Allan  of.  Vita  S.  Thomce  \  an  Englishman  by  birth  who 
having  been  in  Italy  for  some  years,  on  returning  to  England  in  11 74, 
entered  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  of  which  he 
became  Prior  in  1179  ;  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  1189;  wrote  a.d.  1176- 
I  r8o;  died  1202.  His  work  was  intended  to  supplement  the  imperfect 
Life  of  Becket  by  John  of  Salisbury  (q.v.) ;  (Materials  for  History  of 
Archbishop  Becket',  J.  C.  Robertson,  Rolls  Series,  No.  67,  vol.  II.). 

Tewkesbury,  Annals  if  a.d.  1066-1263,  imperfect  at  end;  very  meagre 
till  A.D.  1200;  after  that  in  various  hands  of  Thirteenth  Century. 
(H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  I.) 

Vic  and  Vaissbte,  Histoire  de  Languedoc  (ed.  1872). 

Vigeois,  Geoffrey  of;  a  monk  of  Saint  Martial's,  Limoges,  and  Prior  of 
Limoges  (Corr^ze,  near  Uzerche)  has  left  a  chronicle  of  Aquitanian 
History  from  the  time  of  Robert  I.  down  to  1183,  when  he  ceased 
writing.  He  was  at  Limoges  during  the  siege  in  that  year,  and  saw 
the  funeral  procession  of  the  young  King  Henry  enter  Uzerche  on 
June  1 2th.     (Labbe,  Nova  Bibliotheca  MSS.,  vol.  II.) 
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Waverleyy  Annals  of^  Incarnation  to  a.d.  1291 ;  imperfect  at  end  ;  down  to 
1 119  written  in  three  Twelfth  or  early  Thirteenth  century  hands; 
from  that  time  in  various  contemporary  hands,  with  blanks  for  further 
matter  to  be  added.    (H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  II.) 

Wendover,  Roger  of.  Flares  Historiarum^  a.d.  447-1235.  Monk  of 
St.  Albans ;  first  of  the  existing  series  of  chroniclers  connected  with 
that  Abbey;  probably  began  to  write  12 20- 1230;  died  May  6th, 
1236;  his  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  basis  of  the  chronicles  of 
Matthew  Paris;  down  to  the  year  1202  Roger's  work  is  a  compilation 
from  pre-existing  materials,  possibly  based  on  a  compilation  already 
made  at  St.  Albans  ;  from  the  year  1202,  being  the  end  of  Hoveden's 
work,  it  becomes  original ;  Wendover  is  a  careless,  inaccurate  writer, 
on  whom,  however,  we  are  dependent  for  a  great  mass  of  matter. 

Wickham  Legg,  L.  G.     Coronation  Records  (1902). 

Winton  or  Winchester^  Annals  of^  a.d.  519-1277.  Down  to  the  year  1202 
this  Chronicle  appears  to  be  a  compilation  by  Richard  of  Devizes, 
being  in  the  same  hand  as  his  Gesta  Ricardi,  contained  in  the  same 
volume.  The  remainder  is  by  other  hands  not  contemporar)-.  (H.  R. 
Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  II.) 

Worcester^  Annals  oft  a.d.  1-1308,  with  a  few  entries  going  down  to  1377 ; 
original  after  1285  ;  possibly  the  work  of  Nicholas  of  Norton,  the 
Sacrist,  mentioned  in  1300  (p.  546).  (H.  R.  Luard,  Rolls  Series, 
No.  36,  vol.  IV.> 

Worcester,  Florence  of.  Continuation  of  (Eng.  Historical  Society,  1849 » 
B.  Thorpe). 

Wykes,  Thomas,  Chronicony  a.d.  1066-1289.  For  what  concerns  the 
period  covered  by  the  present  work  this  chronicle  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  annals  of  Osney,  themselves  started  in  the  year  1233.  (H.  R. 
Luard,  Rolls  Series,  No.  36,  vol.  IV.) 
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Acre,  Siege  of,  234,  296-299 ;  losses  there,  ib, ;  surrender  of  garrison  on 

terms,  298. 
Agnes  of  Meran,  third  wife  of  Philip  II.  of  France,  383  and  note ;  dies,  392. 
Alais  of  Blois,  third  wife  of  Louis  VII.  23,  205. 

of  France,  engaged  to  be  married  to  Richard,  son  of  Henry  II.,  96, 

175 ;  the  solemnisation  evaded,  198  and  note,  again,  229  :  suggestion 
for  marrying  her  to  John,  234 ;  marriage  to  Richard  again  evaded, 
235,  240 ;  Richard  promises  to  marry  her,  264 ;  present  at  his 
coronation,  266,  277  :  finally  rejected  by  Richard,  289  ;  sent  back  to 
France,  and  married  to  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  347. 

of  Maurienne,  betrothed  to  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  163,  164,  175  ; 

dies,  195. 
Albert,  Cardinal,  commissioned  to  absolve  Henry  on  terms,  150, 151,  156; 

absolves  him,  159. 
Alexander,  son  of  William  the  Lion,  invested  with  his  father's  English 

estates,  and  knighted  by  John,  422.     See  Scotland,  Kings  of. 
Alphonso  II..  king  of  Arragon,  meets  Henry  at  Montferrand  and  Limoges, 
164 ;  supports  Richard  against  the  young  king,  217. 

in.,  king  of  Castile,  married  to  Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  Henry  II., 

193 ;  submits  disputes  with  Navarre  to  Henry's  arbitration,  197. 
Angevin  Currency,  ratio  to  Sterling,  229  note. 
Angouleme,  Counts  of — 

William  Taillefer  IV.  in  revolt,  168,  191 ;  surrenders  to  Richard,  192. 
Wulgrin  Taillefer  III.,  son  of  the  preceding,  attacks  Poitou,  191 ; 

surrenders,  192. 
Ademar  or  Aimar,  brother  to  preceding,  in  arms  against  Richard,  237  ; 
again,  332,  339,  341 ;  his  daughter  Isabel  married  to  King  John, 
386,  387. 
Anti-popes — 

Victor  III.,  23. 
Pascal  III.,  98. 
Calixtus  III.,  98. 
Apulia,  Simon  of.  Dean  of  York,  344-346.     See  Exeter,  Bishops  of. 
Architecture  of  Henry  II.'s  reign,  255-257 ;  of  John's  reign,  513. 
Arundel  or  Sussex,  Earls  of — 

William  of  Aubigny  I.,  465,  467. 

William  of  Aubigny  II.,  son  of  preceding,  195  ;  supports  Longchamp 

against  John,  310. 
William  of  Aubigny  III.,  390 :  supports  John,  497,  499. 
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Assize  of  Arms,  208,  209. 

of  Clarendon,  76. 

of  Northampton,  189. 

of  Novel  Disseisin,  81. 

of  Mort  d'Ancestor,  190. 

Grand,  202. 

of  Forests,  223. 

Aubigny,  Philip  of,  488,  490. 

William  of,  beseiged  at  Rochester,  488,  491. 

Aumalle  or  Albemarle,  Counts  of — 

William,  taken  prisoner  by  rebels,  168. 

William  de  Mandeville  (Earl  of  Essex),  Count  of  Aumdle  in  right  of 

wife  Hawise,  daughter  of  preceding,  233  and  note. 
Baldwin  of  Bethune,  third  husband  of  Hawise,  360  note. 
William  of  Forz,  son  of  Hawise  above,  by  second  husband,  supporting 
John,  487,  490,  493. 

Austria,  Leopold,  Duke  of,  insulted  by  Richard  in  Palestine,  299 ;  arrests 
him  on  way  home  at  Vienna,  326  ;  surrenders  him  to  Henr>'  VI., 
terms  for  Richard's  liberation,  328 ;  remits  unpaid  balance  of  ransom 
and  hostages,  dies,  347  and  note. 

Baldwin  IV.  King  of  Jerusalem,  a  leper,  224  ;  offers  crown  to  Henry,  ib. 

v.,  his  nephew,  dies  shortly,  234. 

Balliol,  Bernard  of,  opposes  inroad  of  William  the  Lion,  178. 

Hugh  of,  holds  Barnard  Castle  for  John,  498. 

Bar,  Henry,  Count  of,  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  456. 

Bardolf,  Hugh,  on  Regency  Council,  271 ;  deprived  of  Sheriffdon  of  York- 
shire, 336  ;  again  Sheriff,  338  and  note ;  again  deprived,  382. 

Barres,  William  des,  French  knight,  unhorsed  by  Richard,  239  ;  at  battle  of 
ArsCif,  304  ;  at  siege  of  Chdteau  Gaillard,  399  ;  at  battle  of  Bouvines, 
456,  462  ;  wrestles  with  Emperor  Otto  on  horseback,  462. 

Bath,  Bishops  of — 

Reginald   of  Bohun   appointed,   167,   168,   182,   200;   at   Richard's 
coronation,  267  ;   elected  to  Canterbury  by  the  monks,  but  dies 
before  consecration,  316,  407. 
Savaric,  consecration,  visits  Richard  in  captivity,  328  and  note,  Hy 
Joscelin,  415,  441. 

Beauchamp,  William  of,  471,  472.  , 

Beaumont,  Count  of,  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  456,  461. 

Beauvais,  Philip  of  Dreux,  Bishop  of,  on  the  Crusade,  299,  302  ;  taken 
prisoner  by  John,  354 ;  at  the  battle  of  Bouvines  in  command  of 
French  left,  455  ;  defeats  and  captures  Earl  of  Salisbury,  463,  464. 

Becket,  Agnes,  sister  of  Thomas,  married  to  Thomas  Fitz  Theobald,  30. 

Mary,  sister  of  Thomas,  appointed  Abbess  of  Barking,  30,  167. 

Thomas,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  appointed  Chancellor,  4,  9 : 

sent  on  embassy  to  Paris,  16;  instrumental  in  taxing  clergy,  20; 
active  in  campaign  of  Toulouse,  21,  34 ;  objects  to  marriage  of  an 
abbess,  22  ;  given  the  charge  of  the  King's  son,  25  ;  named  for 
Canterbury,  26 ;  form  of  election,  ordained  priest  and  consecrated, 
27;  birth,  parentage,  and  earlier  life,  30,  31 ;  relations  with  King 
as  Chancellor,  duties  and  emoluments,  32,  2^'^,  See  Canterbur)*, 
Archbishops  of. 
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Berengaria  of  Navarre,  brought  to  Messina  to  marry  RicharcL  2S0 :  her 
character  and  looks,  ib,  note,  290 ;  voyage  from  Messina  10  C)^:**:^. 
there  married  to  Richard  and  crowned,  291,  292  :  sails  to  Acre.  ^^3)5. 
301 ;  brought  to  Joppa,  305  ;  voyage  home  to  Ppitou,  325  ;  li^^: 
brought  to  England,  338 ;  again  with  Richard,  347  ;  not  invue^i  u> 
his  death-bed  or  his  funeral,  366  ;  her  latter  years  and  death.  370 : 
meeting  with  John,  391. 
Bernard  of  La  Coudre,  Papal  envoy,  his  unsuccessful  mission,  1 01-104. 

Bishop  of  Nevers,  on  Papal  mission,  115,  120-122. 

Berlran  de  Born,  great  troubadour ;  incites  Henry's  sons  to  rebel  against 
him,  192  and  note;  hostile  to  all  the  family,  212,  213,  215,  217  : 
dies  in  a  monastery,  351. 

Besant,  gold  coin  worth  2  shillings  sterling,  297  note ;  72  besants  =  one 
p)ound  of  gold,  298,  note. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  daughter  of  Alphonso  III.  and  Eleanor  of  England 
suggested  marriage  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip,  364,  384;  married  to 
him,  386. 

Blois,  Counts  of  Blois  and  Chartres — 

Theobald  IL,  surrenders  Amboise  and  Freteval  to  Henry,  18;  23; 
24,  90,  91  ;  114  ;  124;  supports  Henry's  sons  in  revolt,  165 ;  182  ; 
breach  with  Philip  Augustus,  205  ;  refuses  to  support  him  against 
Henry,  239  ;  dies  at  Acre,  297. 
Louis,  332  ;  in  alliance  with  Richard,  362. 

William  of,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  friend  of  Becket,  102,  no,  120  ;  lays 

Henry's  continental  dominions  under  Interdict,  136,  182  ;  translated 
to  Reims,  crowns  Philip  II.,  203  ;  slighted  by  him,  205,  206. 

Stephen  of.     See  Sancerre. 

Bohun,  Humphrey  of.  Constable  of  England,  repels  Scottish  inroad,  173. 

Boroughs,  Borough  Charters,  their  privileges,  507-510. 

Boulogne,  Counts  of — 

William,  younger  son  of  King  Stephen,  12,22. 

Matthew,  in  right  of  wife  Abbess  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Stephen, 
22,  90,  91,  98;  supports  Henry's  sons  in  revolt,  165;  invades 
Normandy,  mortally  wounded,  dies  170. 
Peter,  Bishop-Elect  of  Cambrai,  brother  to  preceding,  1 70  note. 
Reginald  of  Dammartin,  in  right  of  wife  Ida,  daughter  of  Matthew, 
362,  431  note ;  allied  with  John,  383  ;  breaks  with  him,  393,  404 
and  note;  again  in  alliance  with  him,  431 1439;  destroys  French 
fleet,  441 ;  sent  to  Flanders  to  raise  troops,  448 ;  on  Bouvines  cam- 
paign, 452;  advises  retreat,  453;  his  good  generalship,  456,  462, 
463,  465  ;  last  man  to  succumb,  taken  prisoner,  464. 

Boves,  Hugh  of,  on  English  side  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  452  ;  urges  action, 
454t  456,  463  ;  takes  to  flight,  464 ;  in  command  of  John's  merce- 
naries, 478,  487  ;  dies,  drowned  at  sea,  488. 

Brabant,  Henry,  Count  of,  on  Allied  side  at  Battle  of  Bouvines,  451,  457 ; 
flies,  462. 

Braose,  Giles  de,  younger  son  of  next-named.     See  Hereford,  Bishop  of. 

William  de,  lord  of  Brecon,  his  pwirentage,  374  note ;  his  family 

connexions  and  relations  with  John,  416 ;  quarrels  with  him,  retires 
to  Ireland,  417 ;  driven  from  Ireland,  dies  in  France,  424,  425. 

William  de,  eldest  son  of  preceding,  starved  to  death  by  John,  424, 425. 
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Braose,  Matilda  de,  wife  of  first-named  William,  refuses  to  give  hostages  to 
*  murderer  of  Arthur/  41 7 ;  taken  prisoner  and  starved  to  death 
by  John,  424,  425. 

Reginald  de,  son  of  William  XL,  reinstated,  499. 

Br^aut^,  Fawkes  of,  foreigner  in  John's  service,  490. 

Brewer,  William,  on  Regency  Council,  271,  312;  faithful  throughout  to 
John,  469  note. 

Brittany,  affairs  of  9,  10,  16,  17,  89,  90,  92,  97,  100,  114,  171,  203,  350, 

378,  384,  394-398- 
Brittany,  Counts  of  (afterwards  Dukes) — 

Allan  Fergant,  9. 

Conan  III.,  9. 

Allan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  in  right  of  wife  Countess  Bertha,  10. 

£ude  of  Porhoet,  in  right  of  Bertha,  10,  89,  92,  97,  114;  at  war 
with  Henry,  171,  185  note. 

Conan  IV.,  son  of  Allan  of  Richmond,  10 ;  relegated  by  Henr)'  to 
Rennes  and  Upper  Brittany,  16, 17;  married  to  Margaret  of  Scotland, 
89 ;  marries  his  daughter  Constance  to  Henry's  son  Geoffrey,  sur- 
renders government,  90,  92  and  note;  dies,  151. 

Geoffrey,  fourth  born  son  of  Henry  II.  {see  "Geoffrey"),  becomes 
Count  in  right  of  betrothed  wife  Constance,  daughter  of  Conan  IV., 
151,  172 ;  at  war  with  his  father,  165  ;  comes  to  terms  at  Montlouis, 
182,  183;  reduces  Eude  of  Porhoet,  185  note;  in  England,  191, 
198;  Knighted  by  his  father,  200;  subdues  Breton  rebels,  204; 
supports  Philip  II.,  210;  supports  Richard  against  rebels,  212;  does 
homage  to  young  King,  213 ;  at  war  with  his  father  and  brother,  his 
treachery  and  sacrilege,  214,  215;  makes  peace,  217;  again  at  war 
with  Richard,  goes  over  to  England  with  him,  219,  222  ;  dies,  231; 
his  issue,  232  ;  style  of  Duke  assumed  by  him,  378  note. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Conan  IV.  and  widow  of  Geoffrey,  remanied 
by  Henry  II.  to  Ralph  Earl  of  Chester,  rules  Brittany,  separates  from 
her  husband,  350 ;  at  Richard's  death  occupies  Angers,  378 ;  meets 
Philip,  382,  384 ;  divorces  Earl  of  Chester  and  marries  Guy  of 
Thouars,  384,  note ;  dies,  394. 

Arthur,  son  of  preceding,  by  Geoffrey;  his  wardship  claimed  by 
Philip  of  France,  231 ;  recognised  by  Richard  for  a  time  as  his  heir, 
308 ;  that  purpose  having  been  abandoned  he  is  taken  to  Paris  by 
the  Bretons  to  keep  him  in  Richard's  hands,  350;  acting  with  Richard, 
362  ;  assumes  title  of  Duke ;  at  Richard's  death  accepted  by  Maine 
and  Anjou,  378  and  note;  does  homage  to  Philip  for  them,  382; 
goes  to  Paris  with  him,  ib. ;  taken  to  John's  court,  and  then  again 
removed,  384 ;  does  homage  to  John,  386 ;  Knighted  by  Philip 
and  invested  with  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Poitou,  393,  394 ;  besieges 
Queen  Eleanor  at  Mirabel,  394 ;  taken  prisoner  by  John,  395  \ 
his  ultimate  fate,  396,  397  and  note. 
Constance,  daughter  of  Constance  above,  by  Guy  of  Thouars,  402 
note  ;  married  to  Peter  Mauclerc  of  Dreux,  Duke  in  her  right,  450. 

Peter   Mauclerc,   younger   brother   of  Robert   of   Dreux    II.,   taken 
prisoner  by  John,  450  ;  exchanged  for  Earl  of  Salisbury,  487. 
Brock,  Ralph  of,  farmer  of  Canterbury  Estates,  68,  84,  105,  127,  129. 
Burgh,  Hubert  dc,  Chamberiain   to  John,  appointed  Warden  of  Welsh 
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March,  390 ;  on  mission  to  Philip,  393 ;  in  charge  of  Arthur,  395, 
396 ;  refuses  to  mutilate  him,  396 ;  at  Chinon,  403  ;  taken  prisoner, 
405 ;  appointed  Sheriff  of  Kent,  488,  489 ;  fully  trusted  by  John, 
Sheriffdoms  held  by  him,  493  ;  besieged  at  Dover,  signs  convention 
with  Louis,  498. 
Burgundy,  Dukes  of — 

Hugh  III.,  210,  211,  215,  287  ;  on  the  Crusade,  299,  302,  307,  318, 
322  ;  dies  at  Tyre,  325  note. 

Eude,  or  Odo,  III.,  son  of  preceding,  on  French  side  in  campaign  of 
Bouvines,  452;  commanding  the  rear,  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  461. 

Cambridge  University,  possibly  started  by  migration  from  Oxford,  512. 

Camville,  Gerard  of,  buys  Sheriffdom  of  Lincoln,  272 ;  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  attacks  on  Jews,  278,  note;  deprived  of  Sheriffdom  by 
Longchamp,  309;  reinstated  by  Walter  of  Coutances,  310;  again 
turned  out  by  Richard,  336 ;  fined  for  attack  on  Jews,  336. 

Richard  of,  in  command  of  Richard's  fleet,  284 ;  left  in  command 

at  Cyprus,  295. 

Canon  Law,  39,  42,  63. 

Canterbury,  Archbishops  of — 

Theobald,  crowns  Henry  and  Eleanor,  3 ;  protests  against  taxation  of 

clergy,  1 1 ;  dies,  25. 
fiecket,  Thomas,  election  and  consecration  of,  institutes  Feast  of 
Trinity  Sunday,  27,  28 ;  change  of  life,  34  ;  asserts  Church  claims, 
35 ;  at  Council  of  Tours,  36 ;  resists  the  King,  *  the  Sheriffs  Aid,' 
37;  protects  clerks  charged  of  crimes,  40;  claims  all  Canterbury 
livings,  41 ;  'must  obey  God  rather  than  man,'  44 ;  agrees  to  observe 
Henry's  *  customs,'  45  ;  under  pressure  accepts  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  45-50 ;  repents,  and  suspends  himself,  51 ;  attempts  to 
leave  England,  52  ;  cited  to  answer  complaint  of  John  Marshal,  53; 
fresh  citation  to  Northampton,  54 ;  proceedings  there,  54-62 ;  flight, 
63 :  assumes  disguise  and  crosses  Channel,  65,  66 ;  journey  to 
St.  Omer  and  Soissons,  66 ;  audiences  with  Pope  and  Cardinals 
at  Sens,  68-70;  removes  to  Pontigny,  70;  quarrels  with  Owain 
Gwynedd,  75 ;  calls  on  Henry  to  surrender,  82 ;  excommunicates 
his  Ministers,  83,  84 ;  leaves  Pontigny  for  Sens,  88 ;  rejects 
mediations  of  Cardinals  Otto  and  William,  91-93 ;  also  that  of 
Simon  and  Bernard,  101-104;  issues  fresh  excommunications 
against  Henry's  agents,  105,  106 ;  yet  again  more,  107 ;  threatens 
an  interdict,  no;  excessive  demands  at  Montmartre,  111-114; 
admitted  to  peace  by  King  at  Fr^teval,  121,  122;  last  interview 
with  him,  124,  125;  fresh  suspension  of  Prelates,  and  return  to 
England,  126,  127;  last  sermon,  129;  assassination,  130-134; 
estimate  of  his  conduct,  135 ;  canonisation,  136,  t68. 
Richard,  previously  Prior  of  St.  Martin's,  Dover,  129;  proceedings 
preliminary  to  his  election,  166,  167 ;  consecration  arrested  by 
young  King,  finally  consecrated,  168,  182;  holds  Synod  at  West- 
minster, 1 8b;  yields  St  Peter's,  Gloucester,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  188;  struggle  for  precedence,  190,  191 ;  escorts  Royal  bride, 
193 ;  truce  with  York,  194 ;  dies,  221. 
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Canterbury,  Archbishops  of  (continued) — 

Baldwin,  proceedings  prior  to  his  election,  221 ;  election,  222;  manies 
William  the  Lion  to  Ermengarde  of  Beaumont,  231 ;  preaches 
Crusade  in  Wales,  237 ;  quarrel  with  Canterbury  monks,  id. ;  on 
mission  to  Philip  II.,  238 ;  absolves  Richard  for  warring  against 
his  father,  263 ;  protests  against  marriage  of  John  to  Isabel  of 
Gloucester,  265,  276 ;  crowns  Richard,  269 ;  quarrels  with  Canter- 
bury monks  over  the  Hackington  foundation,  273 ;  leaves  England, 
277  ;  joins  the  Crusade,  dies  at  Acre,  285  note,  293,  297. 
Hubert  Walter,  translated  from  Salisbury,  his  parentage,  appointment, 
and  election,  329,  330,  331 ;  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  354; 
outlaws  John  in  rebeUion,  335  :  re^s'owns  Richard,  337  ;  domestic 
adminstration,  institutes  office  of  Coroner,  342  ;  and  Registry  of 
Jews'  Property,  343 ;  appointed  Papal  Legate,  holds  visitation  of 
York,  deposes  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  343 ;  holds  Synod  and  passes 
Canons,  344 ;  institutes  Conservators  of  Peace,  344 ;  appoints  com- 
mission to  tiy  Geoffrey  of  York,  345  ;  arrests  William  Fitz  Osbert, 
352;  attacked  for  violation  of  sanctuary,  offers  to  resign  Justiciarship, 
352,  353 ;  called  to  Normandy,  354 ;  asks  for  force  to  serve  abroadi 
355  ;  transports  materials  of  Hackington  Chapel  to  Lambeth,  obliged 
to  pull  it  down,  resigns  Chief  Justiciarship,  359  and  note ;  attempts 
to  introduce  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  373 ;  leads 
armies  against  the  Welsh,  374;  at  Richard's  death  declares  for  John 
as  against  Arthur,  378,  379 ;  secures  allegiance  of  Magnates,  crowns 
John,  380,  381 ;  appointed  Chancellor,  381 ;  mediates  between  John 
and  the  Cistercians,  385,  388 ;  crowns  Queen  Isabel  (of  Angouleme), 
387 ;  levies  taxes,  400 ;  sent  to  treat  with  Philip,  402  ;  opposes 
John,  405  ;  dies,  his  character  and  life's  work,  406,  407. 
Stephen  Langton,  Cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  named  for  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury  by  Innocent  III.,  411;  consecrated  by  him, 
413;  declines  to  come  to  England,  418 ;  comes  and  returns  without 
meeting  John,  419,  423;  comes  to  England,  441;  absolves  John 
on  terms,  442  ;  restrains  him  from  making  war  on  his  Barons,  443^ 
holds  meetings  and  produces  copy  of  Henry  I.'s  charter,  444;  appeals 
to  Rome  against  Legate  Nicolas,  465;  pledges  himself  for  John,  468; 
mediating  between  him  and  Barons,  471,  473  ;  suspended,  487. 

Carucate.     See  Danegeld. 

Cashel,  Synod  of,  154. 

Champagne,  Counts  of — 

Henry  I.,  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.  and  Eleanor,  23; 
at  war  with  Henry  II.,  24,  95,  96  ;  breach  with  Philip  Augustus,  aoS* 
Henry  II.,  son  of  preceding,  quarrels  with  Philip  II.,  210;  on  the 
Crusade,  302,  307,  318;  elected  King  of  Jerusalem,  319;  manies 
Isabel,  widow  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  320;  reinforces  Richard, 
321 ;  at  Battle  of  Joppa,  324  ;  friendly  to  Richard,  353. 

Chester,  Earls  of — 

Hugh  II.,  joins  the  young  King  in  revolt,  166,  169 ;  taken  prisoner, 

171,  174,  175,  181  ;  pardoned,  195,  197. 
Ralph  III.,  son  of  preceding,  resists  John  when  in  revolt,  335,;  at 
court,  337  ;  married  to  Constance  of  Brittany,  350,  380 ;  taken  to 
Poitou,  449 ;  on  John's  side  throughout,  469  note,  487,  499,  501. 
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Chichester,  Bishops  of — 

Hilary,  44»  57»  61,  65,  94. 

John,  appointed,  167. 

Richard  le  Poer,  executor  of  John's  will,  501. 

Cinque  Ports,  Barons  of,  their  functions  at  coronations,  267. 

Cistercians  (A/di  Monacht)^  receive  Becket  at  Pontigny,  70;  forced  by 
Henry  to  dismiss  him,  88;  convent  for  them  founded  by  Henry 
at  Witham  in  Somerset,  256 ;  legacy  to  them,  259 ;  their  wool 
demanded  for  Richard's  ransom,  331;  so  again,  336;  patronised 
by  Richard,  366,  369 ;  quarrel  with  John,  385  ;  their  connection 
with  Albigensian  Crusade,  taxed  by  John,  426. 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  46-48 ;  not  officially  condemned  by  Alexander 
in.,  69 ;  quashed  by  Becket,  84,  93. 

Comyn,  Cumin,  John.     See  Dublin,  Archbishops  of. 

Constance  of  Brittany,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Count  Conan  IV.,  engaged 
to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II.,  89 ;  becomes  Countess  at  father's 
death,  151 ;  in  Henry's  keeping,  175.     See  Brittany,  Counts  of. 

of  Castile,  second  wife  of  Louis  VI L,  dies,  23. 

of  Sicily,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  286. 

Comhill,  Henry  of,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  314. 

Reginald,  the  younger.  Sheriff  of  Kent,  delivers  Rochester  Castie  to 

Confederate  Barons,  488,  489. 

Cornwall,  Earl  of,  Reginald,  49,  57,  124,  167,  169 ;  lays  siege  to  Leicester, 
172,  173  ;  dies,  196  note. 

Coucy,  Ingelram  of,  at  Battle  of  Bouvines,  456. 

Courcy,  John  de,  his  conquests  in  Ulster,  197,  227 ;  employed  by  Henry, 
228 :  in  alliance  with  King  of  Man  and  men  of  Galloway,  375,  376; 
driven  from  Ulster  by  the  de  Lacys,  423 ;  makes  friends  with  John, 

424- 
Courts,  Christian,  38,  39. 

Coventry,  Chester,  and  Lichfield,  Bishops  of — 

Richard  Peche,  1 11,  119. 

Hugh  of  Nonant,  232  note;  buys  Priory  of  Coventry,  272  ;  organizes 
resistance  to  Longchamp,  312;  impeaches  him,  314;  in  secret 
league  with  John,  315  ;  summoned  by  Richard,  absconds,  336 ; 
pardoned  by  him,  347. 

Geoffrey,  416. 

William  of  Comhill,  470  note. 

Danegeld,  hidage,  or  carucate,  252,  336,  357,  370,  385. 
David  of  Scotland,  brother  to  William  the  Lion,  styled  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
in  revolt  against  Henry,  169,  175,  176.     See  Huntingdon,  Elarls  of. 

son  of  Owain,  Welsh  Prince,  72  ;  married  to  Emma,  natural  sister  of 

Henry  II.,  receives  a  grant  in  Ellesmere,  196 ;  dethroned,  retires  to 
England,  dies  there,  374. 
Derby,  E^ls  of — 

Robert  of  Ferrers  III.  in  revolt,  169,  177  ;  submits,  181. 
William  of  Ferrers  L,  dies  at  Acre,  297. 

Williams  of  Ferrers  II.,  335,  380;  finally  recognised  as  Earl,  381, 
416,  439;  taken  to  Poitou,  449;  supporting  John,  487,  499, 
501. 
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Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  expelled,  141,  142  ;  allowed  to 
raise  troops  in  England  and  Wales,  returns  home,  142 ;  recovers  hii 
position,  143 ;  invades  Ossory,  144 ;  recognises  Roderic  CCoimor 
as  over-lord,  attacks  Dublin,  145 ;  again,  147  ;  invades  Mea^ 
dies,  148. 
Devon,  Earls  of — 

Baldwin  of  Redvers,  his  marriage,  265,  note. 
William  of  Redvers,  supporting  John,  497,  499. 
Dortmund,  Conrad,  Count  of,  on   Otto  IV.'s  bodyguard   at   Battle  of 

Bouvines,  457  ;  taken  prisoner,  462. 
Dreux,  Robert  II.,  Count  of,  at  Battle   of  Bouvines,  in  command  on 

French  left,  455,  463. 
Dublin,  Archbishops  of — 

Laurence  OToole,  147,  257. 

John  Cumin  (before  appointment),  employed  by  Henry,   87  ;  arch- 
bishop,   257;    at    Richard's    coronation,    266;    his    death,    439; 
architectural   work  at   Dublin,   ib,^  257 ;  quarrel   with    Hamo  of 
Valognes,  375. 
Henry  of  London,  439,  479. 

Sieges  of,  145,  147,  148,  149 ;  charter  from  Henry  IL,  trading  rights 

to  men  of  Bristol,  156  and  note. 
Duncan  MacGilbert,  a  Galloway  chieftain,  231. 
Durand,  a  Templar,  on  Papal  mission  to  England,  429,  430. 
Durham,  Bishops  of — 

Hugh  of  Puiset,  119;  acting  with  rebels,  167,  176;  submits,  181; 
fined,  196  ;  commission  to  Scotland,  237 ;  at  Richard's  coronation, 
267 ;  joint  Justiciar,  271  ;  buys  Earldom  and  Sheriffdom  of 
Northumberland  and  Wapentake  of  Sadberge,  272  ;  opposes 
Geoffrey,  275  ;  given  charge  of  Windsor  Castle,  his  character,  276; 
driven  from  the  Council  by  Longchamp,  277 ;  arrested  and 
deprived  of  his  offices,  280;  recovers  his  Earldom,  314;  quarrels 
with  Geoffrey,  316  and  note;  resists  John,  328;  so  again,  335; 
deprived  of  Earldom  of  Northumberland,  but  retains  Sadberge,  338 
and  note;  publishes  Papal  mandates  revoking  acts  of  Archbishop 
Geoffrey,  345,  346;  dies,  his  architectural  work,  and  the  BoHon 
Book,  ib,^  note. 
Philip  of  Poitiers,  360  note;  dies,  416. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  first  translation  of  his  remains  at  Westminster,  44. 

Elder  (Sheykh)  of  the  Mountain,  clears  Richard  of  complicity  in  murder 
of  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  319  and  note. 

Eleanor  of  Brittany,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  and  Constance,  232  ;  proj>osal 
for  her  marriage  to  Saphadin,  brother  of  Saladin,  306  foi  her 
marriage  to  a  son  of  Duke  of  Austria,  328 ;  hostage  in  Austria,  sent 
home,  346 ;  taken  prisoner  by  John  and  sent  to  England,  395  and 
note ;  taken  with  him  to  Poitou,  448. 

Countess  of  Poitiers  and   Duchess  of  Aquitaine,   divorced  wfe  of 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  re-married  to  Henry  II.,  her  possessions, 
I  and  note;  mentioned,  9,  12,  i^  18,  71;  supports  her  sons 
against  their  father,  163 ;  arrested  and  kept  in  custody,  165, 
'75>    213;  brought  to  WVrvcYv^^Xet  ow  \jvo\^  Vvberal   footing,    220; 
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at  Christmas  feast  at  Windsor,  223 ;  nominadly  re<av«ted  witit 
Aquitaine,  227  ;  comes  back  toTIngland  with  Heanr,  i>vj :  ryct 
guilty  of  poisoning  Rosamund,  26 ij^  finally  liberated  iC  acoi^cQ 
of  Richard,  acts  as  Regent  on  nis  Behalf,  165  :  at  his  oxun.ic:i?ix 
266 ;  her  dower  assigned,  275 ;  goes  over  to  Xortoindy,  ^77 ; 
brings  Berengaria  of  Navarre  to  Slessina,  2S8,  290 ;  sert  hcaur.  u/> ; 
at  Rome,  291 ;  hastens  to  England  to  check  John's  intn^x&es  wfch 
Phih'p,  315,  316;  supports  Longchamp, /A  ;  at  Mainz,  3jj;.  ^^54**^ 
at  Council  at  Nottingham,  336 ;  at  Winchester,  33S ;  brings  Kiccuni 
and  John  together,  339;  sent  for  by  Richard  on  his  deathbe\l  joo; 
supports  John,  379 ;  invests  him  with  Aquitaine,  3S2  ;  triveU  to 
Spain  to  fetch  granddaughter  Blanche,  385,  386 ;  dies,  40^ 

second  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  bom,  260 ;  proposal  lor  ner  hozKJL 

71 ;  married  to  Alphonso  III.  of  Castile,  193,  260;  dies,  494  noK. 

daughter  of  John,  514. 

Ely,  Bishops  of — 

Nigel,  Chancellor  for  a  time,  then  Treasurer,  4. 

Geoffrey  Riddel,  appointed,  167,  194;   dies,  his  treasures  seiied  by 

Richard,  266. 
William  of  Longchamp,  270,  271,  272 ;  given  charge  of  the  Tower, 
276  ;  his  character,  277  ;  ousts  Bishop  Puiset  from  his  offices,  277 ; 
his  action  confirmed  by  Richard,  appointed  PapKil  Legate,  lA; 
holds  inquests  as  to  outrages  on  Jews,  279 ;  arrests  and  despoils 
Bishop  Puiset,  becomes  supreme  in  England,  280,  308 ;  opposed 
to  John,  the  two  at  war,  309 ;  public  pacification  between  them, 
followed  by  private  compact,  310;  arrests  Geoffrey,  Archbishop 
of  York,  311;  shuns  meeting  on  bridge  of  Lodden,  312;  retires 
to  London,  and  the  Tower,  deposed  from  Justiciarship,  313; 
surrenders  Tower,  and  leaves  England,  314 ;  attempts  to  return, 
without  success,  316;  again  sent  to  England  on  a  mission  by 
Richard  and  the  Emperor,  330;  recalled,  331 ;  authorised  to  con- 
clude treaty  with  Philip,  232 ;  also  with  John,  333  ;  at  Nottingham 
with  Richard,  336  ;  dies  at  Poitiers,  351. 
Eustace,  Chancellor,  360  note;  resigns  Seal,  381;  on  mission  to 
Philip,  393,  402;  proclaims  the  Interdict,  414,  415,  418;  returns 
to  England,  441 ;  dissolves  the  Inderdict,  466,  468  (bis). 

Emma,  natural  sister  of  Henry  II.,  married  to  Owain  Gwynedd,  374. 

Essex,  Earls  of — 

William  of  Mandeville,  79,  109,  233,  242,  267;  Joint  Justiciar,  27r; 

dies,  273. 
Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  buys  Essex  estates,  281 ;  his  claim  to  the  office, 
id,  note ;  on  Regency  Council,  312  ;  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  359 ; 
defeats  the  Welsh,  375 ;  at  Richard's  death  declares  for  John,  378, 
379  ;  finally  invested  as  Earl,  381,  400,  409, 428,  442 ;  dies,  447. 
Geoffrey  of  Mandeville,  son  of  preceding,  forced  to  marry  John's 
discarded  wife,  Isabel  of  Gloucester,  470,  473  ;  with  Barons  against 
John,  487  ;  dies,  496  note. 
William  of  Mandeville,  brother  to  preceding,  acting  against  John, 
496. 

Henry  of.  Constable  of  England,  drops    the    Royal   Standard  at 

Consilt,  14 ;  impeached,  36. 
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Eu,  ''ninaof — 

ilntrr.  iT« :  hti  dMtli.  3^  note. 

-umJ  nuto  :  mckEd  by  Jofait.  i^-,  449»  4S"- 
Ku«ui.c.  :tK  Munk,  ChniKl  pime^  bcragi  txni  to  Kii^Mwt  495. 

FUtinoluiDVw,  S7.  ^St  S5<  >i^  i'?- 
lli'iity  ManboL  344. 
'^iimiit  uf  ApulB.  467. 

Knvt-,  K:ilph  1)1.  uikI«  to  (joeen  Elcunr.  settnig  tbe  Toong  King  Hokj 
uffiitKit  hts  lutm.  156  ante;  16s,  16& 

KttH.'%  I  -(.wtl  mwlc  >j<  umveTuice  of  lood,  fint  appeuaooe  o^  201. 

K)U  >■■  u-f.     Sm  Kmvx.  l£drl»  oC 

Kiu  W.ijtw.     i<»  Rubwt. 

KUriiii.'*,  *,'i>ui>to  m — 

Dii'irivh  III  AliKV^  at  Hsiry's  coraottiCRi,  3 ;  treaty  of  rebiner,  35, 

•K  .  liiVN  <j5  m>t«. 
t'hlllt^  wn  ■><  itRccdtngt  tvfmei  nib«oiidoct  to  Bgrket,  66 ;  acting 
.iKiuint  th-nrr.  flOk  *!>•  45,  98,  toq  ;  supports  Houy's  900s  in  Fcvolt, 
i(>«  .  ihivntntini^  to  invMte  Engluid.  175,  (76;  Kuds  over  tioops, 
177  .  .ittuvk:<  Ktnivn,  rSt :  makes  peace,  tS6:  at  corooatioo  of 
)'hiti|t  M..  i\3s\  ^Kojinc^  his  Muntur,  305;  cedes  Artoi^  and 
]ii<itMiM,'->  Vi-iiiuihIwin  uIv..  joo;  m'eives  pension  tem  Henrv,  206: 
.11  wtti  Willi  Krancf,  Jio;  -iurrenders  Pterrelonils.  etc..  211 ;  mairies 
M.iiil'U  o|  i'')ittiiiiul,  i£>i  ;  n:itiM.-s  tu  support  Philip  agoinsi  Henry. 
.*,tu  •  It  Mi''>Mii;i  'III  Cru'^e.  mniiattis  lj«tween  Philip  and  Richard. 
((*tj  ,  iln-  ti  Acre,  jij;. 
Ilttldwin  VII..1I  l-ljitdvn(>iinihtn  Hainault),  Asters  son  to  preceding. 
tiMMird  lu  Kivhard'-*  iiie«;  Mary  .rf  Champagne,  makes  treaty  witii 
Kii  ImmI    .iiid    iiivadc-*   Anuis^   354   and  note:   diam   Philip   into 

•  hllh'iltivs  lim  k-is  liim  'UF.  J55  ;  suppurts  cindidanire  of  Otto  for 
liii|vriul  Ot'wi).  jot  .  Ill  ailuinLt;  with  Richard,  363,  3S3  ;  goes  on 
I'mstdc.  (1(0  .  dius  m  Bui^ina.  431  nutc. 

K'ltliiMiKl  'It   furrttiid  ol   l'ottU)jsil,  Count   in    right  of  wife  Jeanne, 

•  l.iiiKliivr  ot  ]itTXt».iiiu:,  in  ^dliance  with  John,  431  and  noK,  438  \ 
.iltuikml  l(y  I'hilti'-  t4i  '■  dues  humane  to  John  in  London.  448:  joins 
Itutiviin'^  '':mitMiKti,  451  ',  the  liattlu,  453-4Q1.  taken  prisoner,  462. 

Kti'tnitiK^  itfiilwl  III   l'<.'mbrokfshire.  4. 

Ifuliul,  i.illMTt,  .III   AnKL-viii,    uid  i*ld  Cluniac  munlL     Sec  Hereford,  and 

Luinlim,  Iji!ilH)i>i(  <n. 
Fwt»-»ti.  l""uR-Ht  A.sfciw.  333. 
ITnum:,  Kinipf  ut.     ^<  Louis  Philip. 

inint,  ^jiilii'rt  III,  Lincohi^hire  oiagnate,  actinia  against  John.  497'  50a. 
Geoffrey  <«  ^Vnjou,  younger  brother  of  Henry  IL.  3  :  lays  daun  to  Anjou 

and  Maine.  S :  reduced  to  submisaun,  9  :  established  as  Count  of 

Nantes,  (a ;  ilies.  lo. 
liiurtli  bum  son  of  Henry  H..  35U  :  married  to  Constance  heiress  of 

Bnttanv.  thj :  does  homage  to  bmtfaer  Henry,  and  leceivea  banuiffi: 

of  Breton:!,  1 14 :  beL-umes  Count    Sf  Bhtcmy,  Counts  <£. 
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Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  Heniy  IL,  ;iip[>oiint^  I^>  :^  u?f  Linc^in  ^see 
Lincoln,  Bishops  of),  resigns  and  is  jippo««iW\i  OJutxjc^llw,  ^^,  .5;53i 
notes ;  with  his  father  in  his  list  cjim(vxii^T:x.  ^^^  ^^  :  :mrse>  hun 
on  his  deathbed,  244;  delivers  the  Sc4l  Cv>  Rt^^urvL  ^>>;  nuimni 
for  Archbishopric  of  York,  263.    Ar  Vock.  Aa"^b»t5iiK>(»  ■.>!♦ 

natural  son  of  King  John,  405,  515. 

Fitz  Peter,  on  Regency  Council,  271 ;  admitti(vi  tv>  Es^f \ '^tjcicc^,  ii^i. 

S^^  Essex,  Eiarls  of. 

Gerald  of  Windsor,  Constable  of  Pembroke,  his  sons  by  the  Lj^N  Xt?si; 
daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Teudwr,  13. 

Germany,  Emperors  of — 

Frederic  I.  " Barbarossa,"  supports  Anti-pope  Victor  IIL*  i^;;  $u^:jj2Wt» 
a  show  of  the  two  Popes,  29 ;  overtures  to  Hoark\  hv>tvi^  l>i??t  j* 
Wiirtzburg,  71 ;  proclaims  Anti-Pope  Calixtus  IIl.«  «>$;  v\>ncfom;nfi$. 
Henry  the  Lion  to  forfeiture,  207;  banishes  him.  111;  ^oe^  oa 
Crusade  and  dies,  drowned  in  fording  a  ri\*er,  2S4. 
Henry  VI.,  son  of  preceding.  King  of  Germany,  by  rights  Ktn^  of 
Sicily  in  right  of  wife  Constance,  at  war  wilh  TancreiC  Actiul  Ktn^ 
of  Sicily,  286 ;  ukes  Richard  from  custody  of  Leo(>old  of  Au$tm» 
terms  for  Richard's  liberation,  328 ;  arraigns  him  bofort^  Diet.  32^ ; 
mean  conduct  towards  Richard  and  Leopold,  331,  33^;  naUlY 
induced  to  release  him,  343  ;  dies,  360. 
Otto  IV.,  younger  son  of  Duke  Henry  the  Lion  and  Matilda  of  England : 
created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  by  Richard,  360  and  note ;  candidate 
for  Imperial  Crown  with  support  of  Richard ;  elected  and  crowned 
King  of  Germany,  361  ;  Richard  bequeaths  jewels  to  him,  365  ; 
relations  with  John,  383,  384,  396  ;  crowned  Emperor  by  Innocent 
with  John's  support,  435  ;  falls  out  with  Innocent,  42S,  435  ;  in 
alliance  with  John,  431 ;  excommunicated  by  Innocent,  subsidised 
by  John,  437;  joins  the  Bouvines  campaign,  451,  45a;  at  the 
battle,  his  horse  killed  under  him,  escapes,  456-462 ;  retires  to 
Cologne,  and  again  to  Brunswick;  dies,  455. 
Frederick  IL,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  a  child  at  his  father's  death,  361 ; 
taken  up  in  Germany  and  accepted  by  Innocent  III.,  supported  by 
Philip  IL,  435. 

Gilbert  fitz  Renfrid,  married  to  heiress  of  Lancaster,  263. 

Gild  Merchant,  a  close  trading  corporation,  510. 

**  Giraldus  Cambrensis,"  otherwise  Gerald  of  Barry,  the  historian,  with  John 
in  Ireland,  227;  accompanies  Archbishop  Baldwin  on  Welsh  tour, 
237;  entertains  Masters  and  Scholars  of  Oxford  at  his  lodgings, 

Glanville,  Ranulf  of,  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  captures  William  the  Lion  at 
Alnwick,  178,  179;  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  202,  218,  221,  222, 
227,  232  ;  his  book,  "  De  Legibus  Angliae,"  258;  resigns  Justiciar- 
ship,  271 ;  joins  the  Crusade,  and  dies  at  Acre,  285  and  note,  297. 
Gloucester,  Earls  of — 

William,  son   of   Robert,   56,    169,    t8i,    186;   settles   estates  on 
youngest  daughter  Isabel  and  King's  son  John,  195. 

John,  King's  son  in  right  of  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  preceding.     See 
John. 

Amauri  of  Montfort,  created  by  John,  386  note,  and  errata. 
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Grand  Councils,  4,  5,  6,  13,  23,  25,  37,4S>  S4>  82,  152,  i75.  i^^,  I93,i94t 

195,  198,  202,  225,  236,  270,  273,  277,  310, 312,  315,  316,  335,  355, 

380,  400,  404,  413,  444,  446. 
Gratian,  Papal  envoy,  his  unsuccessful  mission,  107-110. 
Gray,  Walter,  Chancellor  422  ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ^.r. 
Grim,  Edward,  Cambridge  monk.     Biographer  of  Becket.     With  him  and 

wounded  at  time  of  his  murder,  134. 
GrufTudd,  son  of  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  374,  expelled,  reinstated, 

375  ;  does  homage  at  Lincoln  to  John,  387. 
Gualo,  Cardinal,  his  mission  to  arrest  Louis'  invasion  of  England,  494, 495 ; 

follows   him  to  England,  and  excommunicates  him   and   all  his 

followers,  496 ;  named  executor  of  John's  Will,  501. 
Gu^rin,  Hospitaller,  Bishop-Elect  of  Senlis,  in  command  of  French  right  at 

Battle  of  Bouvines,  456,  457,  459,  460. 
Guthfrith,  or  Godfrey,  King  of  the  Western  Isles,  90  and  note. 
Guthred,  King  of  Man,  assists  Irish  in  siege  of  Dublin,  148,   149  ;  his 

daughter  Affreca  married  to  John  de  Courcy,  227. 
Gwenwynwyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  374  ;  defeated  by  (xeoffrey  Fitz  Peter,  375 ; 

420,  421,  429,  433. 

Hackington,  attempted  foundation  at,  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  from 
Canterbury  revenues,  237,  242,  273;  removed  to  Lambeth,  274; 
demolition  of  Lambeth  chapel,  359  and  note. 

Hastings,  Richard  of,  Grand  Master  of  the  Temple  in  England,  24,  50. 

Henry  II.,    "  Curt  Mantel " ;    birth,  etc.,   i ;    Continental   dominions  at 
accession,  id, ;  recalls  alienations  of  Ducal  demesnes  in  Normandy, 
recognised  by  Louis  VII.  of  France,  2  ;  comes  over  to  England,  'y& 
crowned  with   Eleanor,   issues   a   charter,    3 ;   passes   decrees  for 
expulsion  of  mercenaries  and  demolition  of  adulterine  castles,  4 ; 
reduces  refractory  Magnates,  5,  6  ;  indicates  a  family  policy,  exacts 
homage  to  his  sons,  schemes  a  conquest  of  Ireland,  obtains  the 
Papal  Bull,  Laudabiliter^  6-8 ;  crosses  the  Channel,  does  homage 
to  Louis,  9  ;  reduces  brother  Geoffrey,  and  then  establishes  him  as 
Count  of  Nantes,  9,  10 ;  returns  to  England,  12  ;  recovers  Northern 
Counties  from   Scots,   12 ;    invades   Wales   and   forces  Owain  of 
Gwynedd  to  submit,  13,  14;  wears  crown  in  State  for  last  time  at 
Worcester,  15  ;  goes  over  to  Normandy,  arranges  marriage  of  his 
son  Henry  to  Margaret  of  France,  17  ;  occupies  Nantes,  18;  lays 
claim  to  Toulouse,  18,  19;  unsuccessful  campaign,  19-22  ;  resumes 
county  of  Mortain,  ib,  \  settles  Boulogne  on  Matthew  of  Flanders, 
ib. ;  recognises  Pope  Alexander  III.,  23  ;  recovers  Norman  Vexin, 
23,  24;  signs  truce  with  France,  reduces  castles  in  Aquitaine,  25; 
receives   Alexander    III.,   crosses    to    England,    29;    treaty  with 
Flanders,  35  ;   campaign  in  Wales,  36,  37  ;    breach  with  Becket, 
"  the  Sheriflfs'  Aid,"  37  j  criminal  clerks  to  be  punished,  39  ;  scheme 
for  that  end,  42  ;  resisted  by  Becket,  43  ;  upbraids  him  at  Northamp- 
ton,  44  ;    propounds    Constitutions  of  Clarendon^   45"So  \    makes 
application  to  the  Pope,  51, 52  ;  at  Council  of  Northampton,  54-62; 
sends  ambassadors  to  Louis  and  Alexander,  65  ;  confiscates  Becket^s 
property  and  banishes  his  friends,  68 ;  crosses  to  Normandy,  inter- 
view with   Louis,   "JO-,  seivd^  etvNO^j^  Xo  Dvet  at  Wiirzburg,  71; 
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disavows  them,  72  ;  invades  Wales,  72,  73 ,  punishes  heretics,  75, 
76  ;  publishes  Assize  of  Clarendon^  76-79  ;  Assiu  ^f  -\>!v/ 
Disseisin,  81  ;  crosses  to  Normandy,  81  ;  levies  Palestine  tax,  S2 ; 
reduces  rebel  barons,  88, 89,  occupies  Brittany,  89, 90 ;  meets  Count  of 
Toulouse,  91  ;  at  war  with  France,  92  ;  reduces  Brittany  again,  92  ; 
annoyed  at  failure  of  Papal  mission,  95  ;  propounds  dynastic 
scheme,  95,  96 ;  reduces  Poitevins,  96 ;  and  Bretons,  97  ;  abortive 
conferences  with  Louis  at  La  Fert^  Bernard,  97,  98 ;  war,  and  iruoo, 
98 ;  does  homage  for  the  third  time,  100 ;  fruitless  conferences  with 
Becket  at  Montmirail,  101-104 ;  so  with  Gratian  and  Vivian,  107- 
no;  guards  against  threatened  Interdict,  no,  in  ;  fruitless  inter* 
view  with  Becket  at  Montmartre,  the  kiss  of  peace  refused,  i  n-i  14  ; 
crosses  to  England,  116;  orders  Inquest  of  Sheriffs,  117  ;  crowns 
his  son,  119;  crosses  to  Normandy,  meets  Louis  and  Becket  at 
Fr6teval,  agrees  to  reinstate  Becket,  121,  122;  proclaims  peace  to 
him  and  his,  124;  loses  self-control,  130;  horrified  at  report  of 
Becket's  murder,  136;  jealous  of  Strongbow's  success  in  Ireland, 
151  ;  leaves  Normandy,  calls  out  levies,  and  goes  over  to  Ireland, 
152 ;  receives  submission  of  natives,  kings,  and  clergy,  153  ;  keeps 
Christmas  at  Dublin,  convenes  Synod  of  Cashel,  154 ;  returns  to 
England,  156;  goes  over  to  Normandy  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
Church  at  Avranches,  159;  ceremony  repeated,  162;  treaty  with 
Count  Humbert  III.  of  Maurienne,  163 ;  meetings  with  Alphonso 
II.  of  Arragon  and  Raymond  V.  of  Toulouse,  homage  done  by  latter, 
revolt  of  young  king,  164;  Henry  (elder  King)  prepares  for  war, 
165  :  fills  up  vacant  see,  167  ;  relieves  Vemeuil,  besieged  by  Louis, 
171  ;  captures  Dol  after  forced  march  from  Rouen,  171 ;  makes 
fruitless  offers  to  his  sons  and  King  Louis,  172;  hasty  visit  to 
England,  1 74 ;  reduces  rebel  castles  in  Poitou,  ib, ;  reduces  Saintes 
and  Ancenis,  holds  Grand  Council,  and  crosses  to  England,  175, 
176 ;  does  penance  at  tomb  of  Becket,  179 ;  advances  to  London, 
Huntingdon,  and  Northampton,  and  receives  William  the  Lion  as 
prisoner,  180, 181 ;  crosses  to  Normandy  and  raises  siege  of  Rouen, 
181,  182  ;  brings  his  sons  to  terms,  arrangement  of  Montlouis,  182, 
183  ;  crosses  to  England  with  the  young  King,  progress  to  the 
North,  Forest  Prosecutions,  receives  homage  of  William  the  Lion 
and  his  subjects,  186,  187  ;  publishes  Assize  of  Northampton,  189  ; 
appoints  son  John  Lord  of  Ireland,  196  ;  arbitrates  between  Castile 
and  Navarre,  197  ;  crosses  to  Normandy,  198 ;  seals  treaty  at  Ivry 
with  Louis  VII.,  198,  199 ;  enters  Berri  and  Auvergne,  contracts  to 
purchase  county  of  La  Marche,  id, ;  goes  over  to  England,  knights 
Geoffrey,  201 ;  rearranges  Circuits  of  Judges — Court  of  King's 
Bench  started,  201,  202 ;  mediates  between  Philip  II.  of  France 
and  his  relatives,  confirms  treaty  of  Ivry,  206 ;  grants  pension  to 
Count  of  Flanders,  ib4 ;  holds  interview  with  Philip,  207  ;  mediates 
between  him  and  Flanders,  crosses  to  England,  208;  publishes 
Assizes  of  Arms,  208,  209;  crosses  to  Normandy,  and  mediates 
between  France  and  Flanders,  21 1 ;  supports  Richard  in  Poitou,  21a ; 
requires  his  younger  sons  to  do  homage  to  the  young  King,  213; 
supports  Richard  in  Poitou,  endeavours  to  bring  young  King  to 
his  duty,  214 ;  grief  at  his  death,  216 ;  suggests  cession  of  Aquitaine 
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Henry  II.  (continued) — 

to  John,  218,  219;  refuses  to  part  with  Norman  Vexin,  but  does 
fresh  homage  to  Philip,  and  settles  Margaret's  dower,  218,  319; 
finds  a  new  wife  for  Count  of  Flanders,  219,  220 ;  crosses  to 
England,  allows  Queen  Eleanor  to  join  Duchess  of  Saxony  at 
Winchester,  220;  accepts  Baldwin  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
222  :  issues  new  Forest  Assize,  223 ;  declines  offer  of  Crown  of 
Jerusalem,  225,  226 ;  knights  son  John,  grants  Earldom  of  Hunting- 
don to  William  the  Lion,  crosses  to  Normandy,  ib. ;  reinvests 
Eleanor  with  Aquitaine,  227 ;  sends  John  to  Ireland,  ib, ;  holds 
conferences  with  the  French  and  agrees  to  marry  Richard  to  Alais, 
228,  229  ;  returns  to  England,  ib, ;  fills  up  vacant  sees,  230 ;  crosses 
to  Normandy,  232 ;  takes  the  Cross,  235 ;  imposes  Saladin  Tithe, 
236  :  crosses  Channel  for  last  time,  declares  war,  and  raids  French 
territory,  239 ;  holds  abortive  conferences  at  Chitillon  and  Bon- 
moulins,  240 ;  his  last  Christmas,  thinly  attended,  241 ;  out  of 
health,  last  efforts  for  reconciliation  with  Richard,  ib, ;  driven  from 
Le  Mans,  242  ;  forced  to  accept  Philip's  terms,  243 ;  signs  treaty  of 
Colombibres,  his  end,  244,  245  ;  his  appearance  and  character,  246; 
estimate  of  his  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  247,  248 ;  legal  reforms, 
249,  250;  revenue,  251-254;  works  and  buildings,  255  ;  architecture 
of  the  reign,  256:  his  foundations,  225,  256;  his  Will,  258; 
issue,  259. 

second   born,  but  eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II.  (the  Young 

King),  homage  done  to  him,  6 ;  does  homage  to  Louis  VII.  for 
Normandy,  23 ;  married  to  Margaret  of  France,  ib,  \  does  homage 
for  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Brittany,  confers  Brittany  on  brother  Geoffrey, 
100 ;  receives  his  homage,  1 14 ;  is  crowned  King,  118,  1 19 ;  receives 
homages,  120 ;  attached  to  Becket,  122,  128  ;  ruling  in  Normandy, 
152  ;  concurs  in  father's  oaths  to  the  Papacy  at  Avranches,  159* 
160  ;  shabbily  treated  by  his  father,  161  ;  re-crowned  with  his  wife, 
162  ;  insidious  advice  given  to  him,  163  ;  demands  an  independent 
establishment,  ib, ;  leaves  his  father's  court  in  revolt,   164 ;  lavish 
grants  to  supporters,  165 ;  attempts  to  veto  appointment  to  Canter- 
bury,  168;  invades  Normandy,   170;  rejects  liberal  offers  of  his 
father,    172;   attacks  Seez,    175;    preparing  to   invade   England, 
176  ;  attacks  Rouen,  181  ;  comes  to  terms  with  his  father  at  Mont- 
louis,  182;  crosses  to  England  with  him,  185,  186;  again  discon- 
tented, goes  to  France,  191 ;  co-operates  with  Richard,  192 ;  meets 
his  father,  198 ;  carries  the  crown  at  Coronation  of  Philip  II.,  205, 
206  ;  supports  him  against  coalition,  210  ;  supports  Richard  against 
rebels,  212  ;  intrigues  against  him,  213  ;  demands  oath  of  fealty  from 
him,  214;  supports  rebels  against  him,  treacherous  conduct  towards 
his  father,  takes  the  Cross,  last  campaign  and  death,  215,  216. 

eldest  son  of  John,  born,  514. 

Cardinal,  Bishop  of  Albano,  on  mission  to   England  and   France, 

dies,  241. 

the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  married  to  Henry's  daughter 

Matilda,  71,  99;  his  estates  forfeited,  207;  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, retires  to  Normandy,  211,  213  ;  in  England,  223;  at  corona- 
tion of  Richard  1.,  266. 
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Henry  II.  of  Saxony,  son  of  preceding,  Count  Palatine,  on  Crusade,  not 

candidate  for  Imperial  Crown,  360. 
Heraclius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  his   mission   to  England,  225 ;    and 

France,  226  ;  dies  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  297. 
Hereford,  Bishops  of — 

Gilbert   Foliot,  opposes  promotion  of  Becket  to  Primacy,  26,  77  ; 

translated  to  London,  36.     See  London,  Bishops  of. 
Robert  of  Melun,  44,  59,  62,  85 
Robert  Foliot,  appointed,  167. 
William  de  Vere,  appointed,  230. 
Giles  de  Braose,  414,  415,  418,  441,  470. 

Earls  of — 

Roger,  son  of  Milo,  in  rebellion,  dies,  5. 
Henry  Bohun,  opposing  John,  471. 
Heresy,  Heretics.     See  Nonconformists. 
Hertford,  Earls  of — 

Roger  of  Clare,  at  war  with  Welsh,  72 ;  loyalty  to  Henry,  169. 
Richard  of  Clare   II.,  181 ;    married  to  Amice  of  Gloucester,  195 ; 
supports  Longchamp  against  John,  310,  380;  opposes  John,  471. 
Hidage.     See  Danegeld. 
Holland,  William,  Count  of,  does  homage  to  John  in  London,  438  ;  comes 

over  again,  448 ;  on  allied  side  at  battle  of  Bou vines,  451,  457. 
Hortzmar,  Bernard  of,  on  Bodyguard  of  Otto  IV.  at  battle  of  Bouvines, 

457  ;  taken  prisoner,  462. 
Humez,  now  Le  Hommet,  Richard  of,  Constable  of  Normandy,  89,  90,  96. 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of,  David,  226 ;  at  coronation  of  Richard,  267  ;  resists 
John  in  rebellion,  335 ;  married  to  Maud,  daughter  of  Hugh  IL, 
Earl  of  Chester,  373,  380,  433. 

Earldom    of,    granted    to     Malcolm    IV.,   the    Maiden,    King    of 

Scots,   1 2  ;  granted,   after   interval,  to  William  the   Lion,  and  by 
him  passed  on  to  his  brother  David,  226,  and  note. 

Ilchester,  Richard  of,  Archdeacon  of  Poitiers,  employed  by  Henry  II., 
5I}  65,  71,  72;  excommunicated,  84,  105;  again  employed, 
159;  appoii*vl  Bishop  of  Winchester,  167.  See  Winchester, 
Bishops  of. 

Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  second  wife  of  Philip  1 1.,  hastily  repudiated  by  him, 
383,  and  note ;  385,  392. 

Inquest  of  Service,  79;  of  Sheriffs,  117. 

Ireland,  early  intercourse  with  England,  ecclesiastical  relations,  138; 
primitive  state  of  society,  139,  140;  music  and  poetry,  141; 
Provinces  of,  ib.  \  course  of  partial  conquest  of  by  Welsh  adventurers, 
Earl  Strongbow,  and  Henry  IL,  141-150,  152-157 ;  submission 
of  Roderic  of  Connaught,  187 ;  King's  son  John  to  be  Lord  of 
Ireland,  196 ;  conquests  of  John  de  Courcy,  197  ;  governors  under 
Richard,  275. 

Isaac  Comnenus,  "Emperor"  of  Cyprus,  291 ;  rejects  Richard's  demands, 
driven  from  Limasol,  and  again  defeated,  292 ;  carried  off  to  die  a 
prisoner  in  Syria,  294,  295. 

Isabel  of  Gloucester,  contracted  to  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  195,  263 ; 
married  to  him  in  spite  of  objections  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  265  ; 
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Isabel  of  Gloucester,  {fontimtti) — 

not  crowned  with  him,   380 ;   divorced,  386 ;    deprived  of  her 

inheriunce,  li^.  note ;  rc-endowed  and  married  to  Geoffrey,  Earl  of 

Essex,  470;  dies,  514. 
of  Angouleme,   second  wife  of  King   John,   386;   crowned,  387; 

sails  with  him  to  La  Rochclle,  448 ;  her  children  and  death,  514. 

daughter  of  John,  514. 

of  Hainault,  married  to  Philip  II.  of  France,  206  ;  dies,  383  note. 

heiress  of  Vennandois,  married  to  Philip,  Count  of  Flanders,  jo6  ; 

dies,  311,  319. 

Jeanne  or  Johanna,  third  daughter  of  Henr;  II.,  married  to  William  II.  of 
Sicily,  104,  193  ;  left  a  widow,  taken  in  chaise  by  Richard,  3B6; 
voyage  from  Messina  to  Cyprus,  391  ;  on  to  Acre,  395,  3or  ;  brought 
to  Joppa,  3051  voyage  home  to  Poitou,  335 ;  su^estions  for  ber 
marriage,  306 ;  married  to  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse,  351. 

or  Johanna,  natural  daughter  of  King  John,  married  to  Llywdyn  soa 

of  Jorwerth,  430,  514. 

Jerusalem,  Kingdom  of,  its  weakness,  307,  334  ;  kings  of,  0>,\  again,  1341 
captured  by  Saladin,  235. 

Jews,  false  charges  against,  305,  354;  protected  by  Henry  II.,  269; 
outrages  on  them  at  Richard's  coronation,  368 ;  furiher  attacks  on 
them  at  Lynn,  Norwich,  Bury,  Stamford,  York,  278,  342  :  regiiiTf 
of  their  property  established.  Exchequer  of  the  Jews,  343  ;  talbges 
on  them  In  Normandy,  371  ;  in  England,  426. 

John  ("Lackland,"  "Sansterre"),  youngest  son  of  Henry  11.,  born,  37;; 
contracted  in  marriage  to  Alals  of  Maurienne,  163,  175  ;  then  to 
Isabel  of  Gloucester,  195,  213;  cession  of  Aquitaine'to  him 
suggested,  218,  219  :  in  England,  222,  223;  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  Ireland,  237,  238 ;  proposal  for  his  coronation  as  King  of 
Ireland,  338,  232  ;  with  Henry  abroad  in  command  of  an  arrav, 
233 ;  so  again,  sent  into  Normandy,  241 ;  castles  there  to  be  given 
to  him,  ib. ;  in  secret  complicity  with  Richard,  244  ;  confirmed  by 
him  as  Count  of  Mortain,  and  Earl  of  Gloucester,  etc.,  263  ;  married 
to  Isabel  of  Gloucester,  265 ;  further  grants  to  him,  266 1  a 
Richard's  coronation,  267  ;  sent  into  Wales  with  troops,  273  :  four 
Western  counties  granted  to  him,  375  ;  being  in  Normandy  sworn 
not  to  return  to  England  for  three  years,  277;  returns,  absolved  by 
Longchamp,  308;  coolness  between  ihcm,  then  war,  309  ;  pacifica- 
tion and  private  treaty,  310 ;  summons  meeting  on  bridge  of 
Lodden,  312;  grants  Co/tf/z/wne  (Municipal  Corporation)  to  City  of 
London,  313;  intriguing  with  Philip,  but  kept  quiel  by  Eleanot. 
3'S'  3'^j  on  report  of  Richard's  capture  does  homage  to  Philips 
and  fortifies  castles  in  England,  forced  to  sign  truce,  327,313; 
makes  fresh  treaty  with  Philip,  334  ;  renews  struggle  in  England,  bot 
outlawed,  335  ;  makes  friends  with  Richard,  339  ;  re-invested  wi^ 
Mortain  and  Gloucester,  347  ;  seizes  Gamaches,  350  ;  takes  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  prisoner,  354;  at  Richard's  death  seizes  treasure  11 
Chinon,  378;  installed  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  379;  crosses  » 
England  and  is  crowned,  380,  381 ;  restores  Geoffrey's  revenue^ 
382 ;  crosses  to  France,  signs  a  truce,  3S3  ;  at  war  again,  benaitj 
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hostility  to  Arthur,  384  ;  agrees  to  pacification  with  France,  PhUip*s 
son  Louis  to  marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  384 ;  crosses  to  England, 
quarrels  with  the  Cistercians  and  Archbishop  Geoffrey,  385  ;  returns 
to    Normandy,    signs    treaty    of    Le    Goulet,  divorces  Isabel  of 
Gloucester  and  marries   Isabel  of  Angouleme,   386  ;   returns  to 
England,  crowns  Isabel  of  Angouleme,  receives  homage  of  Gruffudd 
of  South  Wales,  387  ;   and  of  William  the  Lion,  attends  funeral  of 
St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  is  reconciled  to  the  Cistercians,  388 ;  pr(^;ress 
to  the  North,  389 ;  wages  war  on  the  Lusignans,  calls  for  army  for 
service  abroad,   exacts  a  scutage   instead,  389,   390;  crosses  to 
Normandy,    visits    Philip    in    Paris,     ib,-,    settles     Berengaria's 
jointure,    391 ;    summoned  by    Philip  to  answer  complaints   of 
Lusignans,  condemned  to  forfeiture  in  default  of  appearance,  392, 
393  and  note ;  relieves  Queen  Eleanor  besieged  at  Mirebeau,  and 
captures  Arthur  and  others,  394,  395 ;   makes  away  with  Arthur, 
396,   397  and  note;    feeble  resistance  to  Philip  in  Normandy, 
attempts  relief  of  Chiteau  Gaillard,  399 ;  crosses  to  England,  levies 
a  Seventh  of  movables,  400 ;  allows  Chiteau  Gaillard  to  foil,  401  ; 
attempts  to  treat,  loses  Normandy,  402 ;  fails  to  raise  an  army  for 
service  abroad,  404,  405  ;  nominates  John  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
for  Canterbury,  408 ;    sails  with    troops   to   La   Rochelle,   409 ; 
campaign  in  Poitou,  signs  truce,  returns  to  England,  410 ;  refuses 
to  accept  Stephen  Langton  as  Archbishop,  412  ;  expels  Canterbury 
monks  and  seizes  Archiepiscopal  estates,  levies  a  Thirteeenth,  413 ; 
threatens  clergy  if  Interdict  should  be  proclaimed,  414;  Interdict 
having  been  proclaimed  wages  war  on  clergy,  415,  416 ;  attempts  to 
negotiate  with    the    Pope,  417;    excommunicated,  418;    invites 
Langton  to  England,  but    fails    to    meet  him,  419;    recognises 
Llywelyn,  son  of  Jorwerth,  and  gives  him  Ellesmere,  with  hand  of 
natural  daughter,  Johanna,  420;   called  to  Welsh  March,  makes 
treaties  with  Scots,  421 ;  knights  Alexander,  son  of  William   the 
Lion,  422 ;  appoints  to  vacant  Sees  of  Lincoln,  Exeter,  Coventry, 
and  Chichester,  422 ;  again  invites  Langton  to  come  over,  crosses 
to  Ireland  to  punish  the  de  Lacys,  423 ;  reduces  Carrickfergus,  starves 
Matilda  de   Braose  and  her  son  to  death,   424;    measures  for 
administration  of  Ireland,  425  ;  returns  to  England,  taxes  clergy 
and    Jews,  426;    enters  Wales    (twice)  to    reduce    Llywelyn  to 
submission,  429 ;  fruitless  conferences  with  Papal  envoys,  Pandulf 
and  Durand,  430;  contracts  alliances  with  Flanders  and  Netherlands, 
431 ;  alleged  embassy  to  Morocco,  tb, ;  calls  for  Inquest  of  Service, 
432 ;  proposes  to  reduce  Welsh  rising,  disbands  his  forces  on 
reports  of  disaffection,  433 ;   reopens  negotiations  with  Innocent, 
435  f  forms  a  Northern  League  against  Philip  and  Innocent,  437 ; 
calls  out  troops,  438 ;  submits  to  Innocent's  terms,  and  surrenders 
England,  439 ;  receives  Archbishop  Langton,  and  is  absolved  by 
him,  441,  442;  unable  to  force  Barons  to  serve  abroad,  threatens 
them,   442,   443 ;    does   homage    again  for  England   to  Legate 
Nicholais  of  Tusculum,  445  ;  pays  15,000  marks  for  damages  to  the 
Bishops,  447 ;  appoints  Peter  des  Roches  Chief  Justiciar,  crosses 
to  La  Rochelle,  448 ;  his  campaign  in  Poitou,  449 ;  operations  on 
the  Loire,  flight  firom  La  Roche-au-Moine,  451;   contracts  infant 
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John  (continued^ — 

daughter  Jeanne  to  young  Hugh  le  Bnin,  450 ;  signs  truce,  returns 
to  England,  465 ;  odls  for  a  scutage,  467  ;  endeavours  to  detadi 
clergy  from  laity,  468 ;  calls  for  fresh  oaths  of  allegiance,  469; 
imports  mercenaries,  470;  rejects  Barons'  Articles,  471 ;  proposes 
arbitration,  472  ;  grants  Magna  Carta,  473,  474 ;  refuses  to  meet 
Barons,  486 ;  imports  mercenaries,  488 ;  besieges  and  captures 
Rochester  Castle,  489-490 ;  appoints  Walter  Gray  Archbishop  of 
York,  490;  harries  England,  490,  491;  halts  at  Berwick,  492; 
ravages  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  492 ;  captures  Colchester,  493; 
on  the  watch  to  resist  Louis'  landing,  retires  to  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire at  his  landing,  495,  496 ;  thence  to  Corfe  Castle  and  Severn 
valley,  497  ;  returns  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  thence  into  East 
Anglia  and  Lincolnshire,  his  last  raid,  499,  500 ;  dies,  501 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  character  and  government,  502,  503  ;  finance, 
504,  505,  506 ;  Public  Records  started,  507. 

natural  son  of  King  John,  515. 

de'  Conti,  Cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  on  mission  to  France  and  England, 

241,  242. 

of  Anagni,  Cardinal  on  mission  to  England,  274 ;  confirms  Geoffrey  as 

Archbishop,  275  ;  also  John's  marriage  to  Isabel  of  Gloucester,  276. 

King's  Bench,  Court  of,  Institution  of,  loi. 

Knights'  Service,  knights'  fees,  11 ;  number  of,  21,  73,  79,  80,  81,  432. 

Lacy,  Hugh  de,  employed  by  Henry  in  Ireland,  153  ;  appointed  Justiciar 
with  grant  of  Meath  in  fee,  156 ;  brought  to  Normandy,  170  ;  super- 
seded, 194 ;  again  Justiciar,  196,  227 ;  deprived  of  militaiy 
command,  228. 

Hugh  de,  second  son  of  preceding,  Justiciar  of  Ireland  in  ii39» 

375  ;  created  Earl  of  Ulster,  421 ;  driven  from  Ireland  by  John,  422- 

Walter  de,  brother  of  preceding,  416  ;    sets   up   private   Court  of 

Justiciary,   423;   driven   from   Ireland  by  John,  424;   pardoned, 
taken  to  Poitou,  449. 

Roger  de,  Constable  of  Chester,  380,  382  ;  sent  to  Normandy,  39^  ^ 

in   command   of  Chateau   Gaillard,    399,   401 ;     obliged    to   sur- 
render, 402. 

Langton,  Simon  of,  414,  418,  466;  election  to  York  quashed,  490  J 
Chancellor  to  Louis,  496. 

Stephen  of.     See  Canterbury,  Archbishops  of. 

L'Aumone,  Philip,  Abbot  of,  44,  45. 

Leicester,  Earls  of — 

Robert   of  Beaumont  II.  appointed  Chief  Justiciar  conjointly  with 

Richard  of  Lucy,  3,  9,  49,  57,  62,  71  ;  dies,  99. 
Robert  of  Beaumont  III.,  son  of  preceding,  in  rebellion,  169,  170; 
lands  with  force  in  Suffolk,  172  ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Farnham,    173,    174,    175,    181;    pardoned,    195;    reinstated    by 
Richard,  264 ;  at  his  coronation,  267. 
Robert  of  Beaumont  IV.,  son  of  preceding,  on  the  Crusade,  321  and 
note  ;  at  battle  of  Joppa,   324 ;   returning  home  defends   Rouen 
against  Philip,  328  ;   taken   prisoner  by  him,  340 ;   liberated   on 
ceding  Pacy,  349  ;  on  mission  to  P'rance,  402. 
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Limburg,  Henry,  Count  of,  on  Allied  side  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  451,  457. 
Limoges,  Viscounts  of — 

Ademar,   m  rebellion  against  Count  Richard,   191  ;  submits,   192 ; 
quarrels  with  him  about  treasure  trove,  365 ;  killed  by  Kichard  of 
Cognac,  396. 
Guy,  son  of  preceding,  taken  prisoner  by  John,  396. 
Lincoln,  Bishops  of — 
Robert,  57. 

GeofTrey,  Elect  of,  appointed,   167;  acting  vigorously  against  rebel 
barons,     177;    appointment    confirmed,     1S7 ;    finally    cancelled, 
232  note. 
Walter  of  Coutances,  330,  331,  notes.     See  Rouen,  Archbishops  of 
Hugh  of  Avalon  (St.  Hugh),  appointed,  232;  removes  Rosamund's 
tomb,   361;    excommunicates  Longchamp's   agents,   313;    holds 
enquiry  on  Geoffrey  of  York,  345 ;  denies  liability  to  service  abroad, 
355  ;  ignores  Richard's  citations,  356 ;  forces  him  to  give  the  kiss 
of  peace,  356  ;  buries  him,  366 ;  with  John,  379  ;  dies,  388. 
Hugh  of  Wells,  4Z3,  441. 
Lisieux,  Arnulf,  Bishop  of,  44,  51,  83,   r33,  159,  playing  double  game, 

167  ;  forced  to  surrender  his  see,  ib.  note. 
Llywelyn  ap  Jorwerlh  ousts  his  uncle  David  from  North  Wales,  374,  375 ; 
receives  grant  of  Ellesmere,  with  hand  of  Johanna  natural  daughter 
of  King  John,  410 ;  at  war  with  the  English,  reduced  to  submission, 
438,  439  ;  in  arms  again,  433;  his  hostages  returned,  470  note,  477. 
London,  Bishops  of — 

Gilbert  Foliot,  translated  from  Hereford,  36 ;  ui^es  Becket  to  submit 
to   King,  44  ;  i^in,  57,  58,  59,  65,  67,  74,  85,  94,  105,  106,  116, 
119,137,128,333. 
Richard  fitz  Nigel,  370,  312,  331,  3^5  ;  dies,  ib.  note. 
William  of  Sainte-M^re-Eglise,  414  and  note;  proclaims  the  Interdict, 
415,  418  ;  returns  to  England,  441. 

Grant  of  Commune,  i.e..  Municipal  Corporation  to,  313,  317  ;  first 

mention  of  Mayor,  331. 

Mayors  of — 

Henry  fitz  Alywin,  317;  331. 
Serlo  le  Mercer,  473. 

Bridge  built  in  stone,  513  ;  Houndsditch  excavated,  513. 

Longchamp,  William  of,  Chancellor,  370;  see  Ely,  Bishops  of 

Lorraine,   Theobald,    Duke    of,    on   Allied   side  at    Battle   of  Bouvines, 

451.  457' 
Louis  VIL,  King  of  France,  recognises  Heniy  IT.  as  Duke  of  Aquitame, 
and  restores  Neuf  March6  and  Vernon,  3 ;  sanctions  Henry's 
occupation  of  Nantes,  and  agrees  to  marry  daughter  Margaret  to 
Henry's  son,  17 ;  opposes  Henry's  attack  on  Toulouse,  31 ; 
receives  Pope,  29  ;  refuses  to  expel  Becket,  67  ;  visits  him,  68 ;  at 
war  with  Henry,  9r,  93,  94;  supports  Poitevins,  96;  abortive 
conference  at  La  Fertfi  Bernard,  97  ;  accepts  Henry's  dynastic 
scheme,  100;  annoyed  at  Becket's  obstinacy,  103,  104;  meets 
Heniy  at  Montmartre,  lu,  114;  again  at  Freteval,  131;  setting 
the  young  King  Henry  against  his  father,  163,  163,  165  ;  lays  siege 
to  Ver«cuil,  sacks  part  of  town  and  retreats,  170,  171 ;  attacks 
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Louis  VII.  [fontiMMtd) —  ^^^ 

Rouen  and  is  repulsed,  iSt,  i8i ;  prenes  for  marriaigr  of  Abis  to 
Ridurd,  198 ;  seals  treaty  of  Iny,  199 ;  ?isiB  Canterbury  on 
pilgrimage,  loi ;  smick  with  paralyns,  303  ;  end  of  his  rdgn,  305  ; 
dies,  106. 

son  of  Philip  11.  of  France,  afterwards    Louis    VIIL,    suggested 

marriage  10  Blanche  of  Castile.  364.  384 ;  married  to  her,  386 ; 
confronting  John  on  the  Loire,  450;  drives  him  from  La  Rocheau- 
Moine,  45 1  ;  jiircparing  lo  invade  England,  defends  his  case  against 
John,  494  ,  lands  in  Thanel,  issues  :k  pf'Dcljination,  495  ;  enters 
Rochester  and  London,  496 ;  dnves  John  from  Wincbnter,  497 ; 
lays  siege  to  Dover  Castle,  49S. 

Lucy,  Geoffrey  of,  at  Richard's  ciHonation,  267. 

Richard  of,  appointed  Chief  Justiciar  in  omjunction  with  Robcft, 

Earl  of  Leicester,  3,  9,  17,  4r,  66,  79;  excommunicated,  S4, 
97,  105,  167,  169;  lays  siege  to  Leicesler,  rya,  173;  repeb 
Scottish  inroad.  173,  177;  condemns  King's  actioii,  186,  194. 
dies,  303. 

Lusignan,  Geoffrey  of,  96,  97,  r68,  237,  393,  397,  395,  449. 

Guy  of,  married  to  Sybille,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerusalem ; 

becomes  King  in  her  right,  334 ;  signs  truce  with  Saladin,  i9.; 
taken  prisoner  by  him,  335  ;  ransomed,  lays  siege  to  Acre,  attacked 
by  Saladin,  284  ;  visits  Richard  in  Cyprus,  his  position  in  Palestine, 
393  ;  assists  Richard  to  conquer  Cyprus,  294  ;  at  Acre  again,  297 ; 
compromise  with  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  299 ;  at  battle  of  ArsQ^ 
302;  305;  finally  rejected  from  being  King  of  Jerusalem,  319; 
made  King  of  Cyprus,  320. 

Hugh  le  Brun  IX.  of,  acquires  County  of  La  Marche,  199,  note ;  at 

Messina,  on  Crusade,  287  ;  in  revolt,  339. 

Hugh  le  Brun  X.  of,  386  and  note  ;  appeals  to  Philip  against  John, 

392  ;  taken  prisoner  by  him,  395 ;  m^es  terms  with  him,  449. 

Madog,  son  of  Maredudd,  Lord  of  Powys,  13. 

Maelgwn,  younger  son  of  Rhys,  son  of  Cruffudd,  disputes  succession 

his  elder  brother,  374,  420,  429,  433. 
Magna  Carta,  comments  on,  474-478  ;  te«  of,  479-485. 
Marche,  La,  Counts  of.     See  Lusignan. 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  VII.,  married  to  the  young  King  Henry,  son 

of  Henry   IL,    23;    not  allowed   to  be  crowned  with  him,    tig; 

subsequently  crowned  with  him,  161;  in  custody,  175;  at  liberty, 

191,     213;    her   dower    settled,    219;    but   not   paid,    329,    233; 

re-marries  Bela  IH.  of  Hungary,  ib. 
natural    daughter    of   William   the   Lion,    married    to  Robert  de 

Ros  of  Hamlake,  373. 
Marshal,  John,  the  elder,  53,  55. 

John,  the  younger,  490,  493  ;  with  John  at  his  death,  501.  1 

William,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke,  supporter  of  the  young  King     ' 

Henry,  knights  him,  119;  in  revolt  against  the  elder  King,  168; 

goes  on   pilgrimage  to  Holy  Land  on  behalf  of  the  young  King, 

316,  317;  with  the  King  as  against  Richard,  unhorses  the  tatta 

343 ;  engs^ed  to  Isabel  of  Clare,  363.     See  Pembroke. 
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Marshal,  William,  the  younger,  opposing  John,  471 ;  497. 

Mary,  daughter  of  King  Stephen,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  removed  from  ber 
convent,  made  Countess  of  BouI<^ne,  and  married  to  Matifaew, 
younger  son  of  Count  Dietrich  of  Flanders,  aa. 

Matilda,  The  Empress,  mother  of  Henry  II.,  a ;  objects  to  invasion  of 
Ireland,  8 ;  opposed  to  promotion  of  Becket  to  Primac}-,  >6 ;  smiles 
at  his  anathemas,  84;  dies,  93. 

eldest  daughter  of  Henry  H.,  bom,  la  ;  proposal  for  her  hand  frwn 

Henry  the  Lion,  71;  married  to  him,  id.  note,  193;  comes  to 
Normandy  with  him,  an  ;  aij  ;  goes  over  to  England,  and  gives 
birth  to  son  William  at  Winchester,  aao;  at  Windsor,  aa^ ;  her 
death,  359. 

MauMon,  Savary  of,  taken  prisoner  by  John,  395  ;  joins  his  service,  403 ; 
allied  with  Philip,  438  ;  joins  John,  449  ;  in  his  service,  490  ; 
captures  Pleshey,  attacks  Colchester,  491  ;  surrenders  Winchester 
Castle  to  Louis,  497 ;  spares  Croyland  Abl?ey,  500. 

Maurice  fitz  Gerald,  Welsh  adventurer,  concludes  treaty  with  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster,  143  ;  storms  Wexford,  144  ;  brings  further  troops, 
14s  ;  placed  under  Hugh  de  Lacy,  156. 

Mauri^ne,  Humbert  III.,  Count  of,  contracts  daughter  Alais  to  Henry's 
son  John,  163. 

Meiler,  fitz  Henry,  Welsh  adventurer  in  Ireland,  143. 

Melun,  Viscount  of,  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  456,  461 ;  with  Louis  in 
England,  495- 

Mercadier,  Captain  of  Richard's  mercenaries,  348,  354,  363,  366,  379, 
385  ;  assassinated,  386. 

Miio  of  Cogan,  adventurer  in  Ireland,  147,  148,  149,  196. 

Montferrat,  William  of,  first  husband  of  Queen  SybiHe,  293. 

Conrad  of,  younger  brother  of  preceding,  saves  Tyre  from  Saladin, 

enemy  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  3S4 ;  supported  by  King  Philip,  marries 
Mabel,  sister  of  late  Queen  Sybille,  293  ;  keeps  Richard  out  of 
Tyre,  395  ;  at  siege  of  Acre,  his  unpopularity,  296,  297  ;  com- 
promise with  Guy  of  Lusignan,  299 ;  intriguing  with  Saladin, 
305,  306 ;  finally  accepted  as  King  of  Jerusalem  by  Richard, 
assassinated,  319. 

Montfort  t'Amauri,  Simon  of,  Count  of  Evreux,  in  revolt,  16S. 

Amauri  of,  created  Earl  of  Gloucester  by  John,  386  note,  and  errata. 

Monifort-suT-Risle,  Robert  of,  in  revolt,  t68, 

Montmorency,  Matthew  of,  at  battle  of  Bouvines,  456,  461. 

Hervi  of,  143,  144,  151. 

Mortimer,  Hugh  o^  forced  to  surrender  Bridgenorth,  Cleobury  and 
Wigmore,  5,  6;  contends  with  the  Welsh,  13. 

Roger  of,  supporting  John  against  Longchamp,  banished,  309. 

Morville,  Hi^h  o(  assassinates  Becket,  130-134;  his  subsequent 
history,  137. 

Mowbray,  Roger,  of  Axholm,  in  revolt,  169,  176,  177,  179, 

William,  of  Ajtholm,  380. 

Namur,  Philip,  Count  of,  on  Allied  side  at  batde  of  Bouvines,  451,  457. 
Nest,  the  Lady,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Teudwr,  last  King  of  South  Wales, 
her  children,  13,  14,  14a,  158,  aa7. 
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NcTcn,  Owni  <A,  with  Loois  io  EngUnd,  495 ;  appcM'mcd  Goiftmot  of  Haai^ 

49; ;  bcsiegM  UuidiOT  Cialc.  49S ;  0^1  buite  to  John.  499. 
Nerille,    Hugh,   with    Rkfavd  u  joppa,   334  note;   in   coouDand   it 

M^boTOCKh.  498. 
Nicbolu  de  b  H^>c:.   bcrediury  Constable  of  Liooolo  Cude^  wife  of 

G«tard  o(  C^curillr,  ^09:  reusu  John.  £.;  bokb  the  Castle  far 

him  again-;  ::,'_•  i'.iturii.  497. 
NkhoUs,  Cardin  EngLuid,  Rcetvea  boinage  for  En^wd 

from  Jobi  'ctalled,  46S. 

Nonant,  Hugh  o  *  LisieiuL,  59.   Ste  Cbeittr,  CovenDT.  and 

Lichfield,  ;,       , 
Konconformitts   1:1    K;ibIj.ii!    p^rr^ecuied,    75,    76;    in   Langnedoc,  thcii 

UneU,  pTocctdiogs  agsinit  than.  199,  200. 
Norfolk,  Earb  o(— 

Hugh  Bigod;  deprived  of  castles,  and  of  'third  penny'  of  Norfolk, 

■  1,  74,  105;  in  revolt,  169,  174,  177;  surrenders,  iSa 
Roger  Bigod,  son  of  preceding  310;  0[^>osing  J(An,  471. 
Northampton,  EarU  of— 

Simonof  St  Liz  IIL,  169,  170,  177. 
Norwich,  Bishops  of — 
Roger,  44;  III. 
John  of  Oxford,  187,  185,  3iJ. 
John  Gray,   402  and  note ;   named  by  John  for  Archbishopric  of 

Canterbury,   and  elected   by  monks,  408 ;   election  quashed  by 

Innocent,  410;  remains  with  John  after  the  Interdict,  416;  sent 

to  Ireland,  433 ;  coins  halfpence  and  farthings,  435 ;  brought  back 

to  England,  438,  439 ;  dies,  467. 
Novel  Disstisin,  Assiu  ef,  81. 
Octavian,  Cardinal,  commissioned  by  Urban  III.  to  crown  John  King  of 

Ireland,  232  ;  mediates  between  England  and  France,  233. 
Oliver,  natural  son  of  King  John,  515. 
Otho,  Cardinal,  his  unsuccessful  mission,  93,  95,  97,  98. 
Oudenarde,  Arnold  of,  on  English  side  at  battle  of  fiouvines,  456,  463 : 

taken  prisoner,  464, 
Owain,  son  of  GrufTudd,  Fiince  of  Gwynedd,  inflicts  reverse  on  Henry  IL, 

14 ;  forced  to  submit,  15  ;  serves  on  campaign  of  Toulouse,  30; 

does  homage,  37,  73;  dies,  152. 

son  of  GrufTudd,  son  of  Rhys,  Prince  in  South  Wales,  420,  431. 

Oxford,  Earls  of— 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  428. 
Robert  de  Vere,  opposing  John,  471. 
John  of,    employed    by    Henry    II.,  51,  71,   72;   excommunicated, 

84,  87,   125,   137.     .Sff  Norwich,  Bishops  of. 
University  of,  circa  1187,  probable  numbers  and  system  of  tuition, 

5".  5'*- 
Pandulf,  Sub-Deacon,  Papal  envoy  to  England,  warns  John  to  remember 

that  he  is  excommunicate,  429,  430, 436 ;  brings  Papal  ultimatum, 

receives  John's  homage  for  England,  439,  440,  inhibits  Philip  from 

waging  war  on  John,  440;  sent  to  Rome,  466,  479;  suspends 

Archbishop  Langton,  487. 
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'embroke.  Earls  of — 

Gilbert  of  Clare,  "Sirongbow"  L,  13. 

Richard  of  Clare,  "  Strongbow "  II.,  contends  with  the  Welsh.  1  j  : 
makes  alliance  with  Derniot,  King  of  Leinster,  143;  his  character  and 
appearance,  146  ;  lands  in  Ireland,  147  ;  marries  Eva  of  Leinster, 
and  captures  Dublin,  147;  submits  absolutely  to  Henn'.  14$: 
defeats  Roderic  O'Connor,  149;  his  Irish  policy,  150^  goes  to 
meet  Heniy,  15a;  surrenders  regalian  rights  to  him,  156:  lo)-al  in 
time  of  trouble,  169,  170 ;  appointed  Justiciar  of  Ireland,  dies.  194. 
William  Marshal  (^-r.),  married  to  Isabel,  daughter  and  hcir«ss  of 
preceding,  363 ;  at  coronation  of  Richard,  267  ;  on  Regency 
Council,  271,  310,  312;  Justiciar  or  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  founds 
Kilkenny,  375  ;  at  Richard's  death  declares  for  John,  378,  379, 
380;  finally  invested  as  Earl,  381;  sent  to  Normandy,  390 ;  fails 
to  relieve  Chiteau  Gaillard,  399;  on  mission  to  France,  402 
opposes  John,  does  homage  to  Philip  for  estates  m  Normandy,  40^, 
and  note,  416  ;  his  prudence  and  tact,  433,  414  ;  in  command  in 
Ireland,  436  ;  required  to  give  son  as  hostage,  433  ;  pledges  himself 
for  John,  468,  471,  487,  499  ;  executor  of  his  will,  501. 

Perche,  Counts  of — 

Rotrou  (third  of  the  name  in  the  history  of  the  county)  surrenders 
Moulins-la-Marche  and  Bonmoulins  to  Henry,  receiving  BellSme  in 
return,  18;  supporting  the  young  King  against  his  father  in  1175 
(name  omitted,  p.  168),  joins  him  in  an  atUck  at  S^z,  t75  ;  dies 
at  Acre,  397. 
Geoffrey  (third  of  the  name),  son  of  preceding,  prepared  to  support 
Richard  against  Philip,  363. 

Peter  of  Capua,  Cardinal,  on  Papal  mission,  364 ;  brings  Philip  and 
Richard  to  meet  ib.;  threatening  Philip  for  having  neglected 
Ingeborg,  384. 

of  Pavia,  Cardinal,  on  Papal  mission,  198. 

Philip  II.,  "Augustus,"  King  of  France,  born,  in, note;  crowned  King 
during  father's  life,  303  ;  accession,  marries  Isabel  of  Hainault,  con- 
firms treaty  of  Ivry,  205,  206  ;  attacked  by  a  coalition,  210;  presses 
for  retrocession  of  Norman  Vexin,  and  for  marriage  of  sister  Alais 
to  Richard,  31S,  319;  unable  as  yet  to  join  Crusade,  336;  claims 
guardianship  of  young  Arthur  of  Brittany,  complains  of  Richard's 
conduct,  makes  truce,  233  ;  again  at  war,  captures  Gra9ay  and 
Issoudun,  233  ;  signs  truce  at  Ch&teauroux,  334 ;  takes  the  Cross, 
335  ;  imposes  Saladin  Tithe,  336  ;  attacks  Richard  in  Berri,  238  ; 
cuts  down  historic  elm-tree,  139 ;  demands  recognition  of  Richard 
as  Henry's  heir,  240 ;  so  ^ain,  with  celebration  of  marriage  with 
Alais,  341 ;  presses  campaign  against  Henry  in  concert  with 
Richard,  343,  343  ;  captures  Touts  and  obliges  Henry  to  submit  to 
his  terms  (treaty  of  Colombiferes),  243,  244  ;  interview  with  Richard, 
latter  to  marry  Alais,  264  ;  agreement  as  to  Crusade,  264  \  so  again^ 
377  ;  joins  muster  at  V^lai,  agreement  as  to  partition  of  con- 
quests, 383  ;  reaches  Messina  386,  387  ;  coolness  between  him  and 
Richard,  288;  releases  Richard  from  promise  to  marry  Alais  od 
terms,  389 ;  sails  for  Acre,  290 ;  supports  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
293 ;  remonstrates  with  Richard  for  war  in  Cyprus,  394 ;  contends 
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Philq)  II.  (amtinutJ) — 

with  him  ax  Acre.  19; ;  latls  botoe,  999 ;  intrignes  witfa  John, 
315  ;  on  rtrport  ot  Rkhiid'i  impmomnent  iatsdei  Nomaadj',  jaS; 
intngninf  .  *?  :  rl^  liberation,  331 ;  nukes  fieshticaty  with 
John,  an.  Ncrtmaody,  334,  335.  339  ;  captures  Eail 

of  Leice  feretKC  with  fcigliih,  desirojs  Evrcui, 

340  ;  shu  ■  ■     .    ■  'lard,  j4 1  ;  at  wai  2^:11,  otrtsins  cessions 

of  terrilO:  :   ■  1  ..i.  :  ^^ .    t^  .      ■.:_!   ■    i.eing 

broken  b    ;  N  .        ;:  ; -Jip 

of  Suabia  against  Otto  for  the  Imperial  Crown,  361 ;  (wioe  defeated  fay 
Richard,  363  ;  signs  a  truce,  363 ;  meets  him  00  the  Seine,  nggested 
settlement  of  Norman  Venn  and  Gisots,  364 ;  at  Ridtanf  s  deam  occu- 
pies Evreiix,  378;  takes  Arthur  of  Brittany  tmdei'  bit  diarge,  38a ; 
fruitless  meeting  with  John,  383 ;  at  war  again,  alanns  Aitfatn's 
friends,  384 ;  repudiates  Ingeborg  of  Denmatk,  and  manies  ^;Des  of 
Meran,  383  note ;  agrees  to  padficatioa  with  John,  bis  son  Louis 
to  marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  384 ;  incurs  Papal  censures,  385 ; 
submits  to  Innocent's  tenns,  summons  Jcdm  to  answa  cbarges,  392 ; 
invades  Normandy  and  reduces  Eu  and  AnmSle,  393 ;  knights 
Arthur  and  invests  him  with  Brittany,  Anion,  etc,  393,  394 ;  burns 
Tours,  395  ;  again  summons  John,  397 ;  invades  Nortnandy  and 
lays  ^ii-ge  to  Chateau  Gailbrd,  398-400 ;  reduces  it,  402  ;  likewise 
ail  Normandy,  401  ;  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou,  403  ; 
opjioses  John  in  Poitou,  409  :  signs  truce,  410 ;  prepares  to  invade 
England,  438  ;  overruns  Flanders,  441  ;  on  the  Bouvines  campaign, 
452  ;  resolves  on  action,  454  ;  unhorsed,  461  ;  restrains  pursuit, 
464  ;  declines  responsibility  for  his  son's  invasion  of  England,  494- 

of  Suabia,  brother  10  Henry  II.,  candidate  for  Imperial  Crown,  361, 

364- 

of  Cognac,  natural  son  of  Richard   I.,    kills  Ademar,   Viscount  of 

Limt^es,  376. 

of  Broi,  30. 

Poitiers,  Counts  of— 

William  VIII.,  19. 

William  IX.,  father  of  Queen  Eleanor,  his  dominions,  i  note ;   claim 
on  Toulouse,  19. 
Pontefract,  Peter  of,  his  prophecy,  434  ;  put  to  death,  440. 
Ponthieu,  Counts  of — 

William  Talevas  I.,  son  of  Robert  of  Bell&me,  by  Agnes  of  Pomhieu, 
88  ;  surrenders  Ponthieu  to  eldest  son — namely  : 

Guy,  89. 

John,  son  of  preceding,  offends  Henry,  who  ravages  Vimeu,  98  ;  sup- 
ports the  young  King,  168  ;  dies  at  Acre,  297, 

William,  son  of  preceding,  at  Battle  of  Bouvines  on  French  side,  455, 
463- 
Popes — 

Adrian  IV.,  approves  of  invasion  of  Ireland,  the  Bull  LaudaMlUer,  6, 
7,  155  ;  his  earlier  life,  7  note ;  dies,  23. 

Alexander  III.,  recognised  by  Henry,  23,  14 ;  leaves  Italy  and  comes  1 
to  Gaul,  reception  by  Louis  and  Henry,  18,  29 ;  holds  Council  at  I 
Tours,  36;  moderate  support  to  Becket,  44,  51;  delusive  giant^  j 
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53  ;  audience  to  Henry's  envoys,  67  ;  to  Becket,  68 ;  annuls  judicial 
sentences,  74;  restrains  Becket's  action,  75;  grants  him  L^atine 
Com  miss  ion,  83  ;  friendly  tone  to  Henry,  87,  88 ;  accredits  mission 
of  Cardinals  William  and  Otho,  87,  93  ;  then  that  of  Simon  and 
Bernard,  101 ;  then  that  of  Gratian  and  Vivian,  104,107 ;  remon- 
strates with  fiecket,  107  ;  instructs  fourth  mission,  Rotrou  of  Rouen, 
and  Bernard  of  Nevers,  1 15  ;  pardons  Foliot,  1 16  ;  inhibits  corona- 
tion of  young  King  Henry  by  Roger  of  York,  1 19  ;  authorises 
Becket  to  suspend  English  prelates,  123,  136,  137  ;  canonises  him, 
136 ;  excommunicates  his  murderers,  and  accredits  mission  of 
Cardinals  Albert  and  Theodine,  150,  151,  156;  sanctions  Henry's 
conquests  in  Ireland,  155  ;  calls  for  help  to  Jerusalem,  307  ;  dispute 
with  William  the  Lion,  308 ;  dies,  309 ;  success  of  his  career,  ib. 

Lucius  HL  election,  sends  Golden  Rose  to  William  the  Lion,  310; 
attempts  to  tax  English  clergy,  331 ;  refuses  to  make  John  King  of 
Ireland,  338;  his  death,  ^.  note. 

Urban  III.,  his  election,  approves  of  John  as  King  of  Ireland,  338 
and  note ;  his  death,  235. 

Gregory  VIII.,  his  short  Pontificate,  335  and  note. 

Clement  III.,  his  election,  335  note ;  accredits  missions  to  make  peace 
between  England  and  France,  141 ;  authorises  Richard  to  excuse 
men  from  Crusading  vows,  371;  accredits  John  of  Anagni  to 
England,  374. 

Celestine  III.  elected,  confirms  Geoffrey  as  Archbishop,  ago  and  note  ; 
crowns  Henry  VI.  and  Constance,  391 ;  orders  Longchamp  to  be 
reinstiUed,  but  without  effect,  315  ;  grants  Legatine  Commission  to 
Hubert  Walter,  343  ;  suspends  Geoffrey  of  York  for  non- 
appearance to  citation,  345  ;  sanctions  Lambeth  Chapel,  dies,  359 
and  note. 

Innocent  III.,  orders  demolition  of  Lambeth  Chapel,  ib. ;  his  attitude 
to  temporal  princes,  363 ;  accredits  Peter  of  Capua  to  mediate, 
threatens  both  Richard  and  Philip,  364 ;  friendly  to  John,  400 ; 
quashes  rival  elections  to  Canterbury  of  Bishop  Gray  and  Sub-prior 
Reginald,  410;  nominates  Stephen  Langton,  411  ;  consecrates  him, 
413  ;  threatens  John  with  an  Interdict,  4r4  ;  and  again  with  excom- 
munication, 417,  418  ;  sends  him  an  ultimatum,  436,  438  ;  accepts 
surrender  of  England,  440 ;  gives  John  time  for  payment  of 
damages,  orders  Interdict  to  be  dissolved,  466 ;  condemns  opposition 
to  the  King  467 ;  so  again,  469 ;  again  excommunicates  all  dis- 
turbers of  England,  466 ;  confirms  suspension  of  Langton,  488 
note;  quashes  Magna  Carta,  1'^. ;  excommunicates  leading  Barons  by 
name,  493  ;  forbids  I.«uis  to  invade  England,  accredits  Cardinal 
Gualo  to  stop  him,  494 ;  dies,  499  and  note. 

Honorius  III.  supports  John  fully,  499. 
Prendergast,  Maurice  of.  Adventurer  in  Ireland,  143,  145. 

Quincy,  Saher  de,  in  revolt,  168.    See  Winchester,  Earl  of. 

Randerode,  Gerard  of,  on  Bodyguard  of  Otto  IV.  at  Battle  of  Bouvines, 

457  ;  taken  {aisoner,  463. 
Raymond,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.    Sec  Toulouse,  Counte  of. 


Raymond  Berangtr  IV.,  Count  of  Barcelona,  in  alliance  with  Henry  It., 
'9- 

Fiuwilliam,    "  The    Stout,"    Welsh    adventurer    in    Ireland,    146, 

147.  148- 

KeginaJd,  fiu  Urse,  assassinates  Beclcct.  130,  134 ;  subsequent  history,  137. 

Sub-priOT  of  Canicrtjun-,  elected  by  the  monks  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, 40;,  408 ;  electioD  quashed  by  Innocent,  411. 

Rhj-s,  son  c^  Gruffudd,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  13  ;  gives  trouble,  reduced, 
and  docs  homage,  36,  37,  72,  73,  142;  meets  Hairy,  153;  acting 
against  rebels,  177  ;  leads  force  to  Normandy,  181  ;  at  court,  186  ; 
receives  a  grant  in  Radnorshire,  196;  seizes  Llanstephan,  373;  comes 
to  Oxford  to  do  homage,  373,  374  ;  dies,  ii. 

son  of  Rhys,  Prince  in  South  Wales,  430,  439. 

Richard,  Cecur  de  Lion,  third  bom  but  ddest  surviving  son  of  Heruy  II. 
bom,  15  ;  invested  with  Poitiers  and  Aquitaine,  96,  roo,  161  ;  in 
revolt,  165,  175;  engaged  to  marry  Alais  of  France,  96,  175; 
hunted  down  hy  Henry,  comes  to  terms  at  Montlonis,  183,  183, 
185;  comes  to  England  for  succour,  i9r  ;  returns  and  reduces 
rebels,  193;  meets  his  father,  198;  contends  successfully  with 
Aquitanian  rebels,  303,  304 ;  goes  over  to  England,  304 ;  suppcnts 
Philip  II.  against  coalition,  310;  his  government  in  Poitoa 
unpopular,  fresh  risings,  211,  313;  intrigues  against  the  young 
king,  2ia,  313 ;  in  revolt,  and  himself  at  war  with  Poitevin  rebels, 
314;  reduces  them,  217  ;  refuses  to  cede  territory  to  John,  318, 
319  ;  at  war  with  Geoffrey,  goes  over  to  England  with  him,  319, 
322,  233  ;  back  to  Poitou,  334  ;  suspended  by  his  father,  337;  again 
sent  into  Aquitaine  with  troops,  319  ;  siding  with  Philip  against  his 
father, returns  to  his  duly  on  being  reinvested  with  Aquitaine,  333, 
234  ;  takes  the  Cross,  235  ;  subdues  rebels  in  Aquitaine,  237  ;  at 
war  with  Tolouse,  238 ;  again  with  his  father,  unhor^ies  William 
des  Barres,  goes  ofT  to  Berri,  339 ;  deserting  his  father  does  public 
homage  to  Philip,  340;  rejects  his  father's  overtures,  341;  wages 
active  war  against  him  in  concert  with  Philip,  343  ;  kneels  by  his 
father's  corpse,  345 ;  absolved  from  war  against  him,  makes  friends 
with  John  and  others,  installed  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  263 ;  mattes 
treaty  with  Philip  II.  and  promises  to  many  his  sister  Alais,  364; 
crosses  to  England,  and  liberates  Earl  of  l.eicester  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  364,  265  ;  crowned,  366,  369  ;  banquet,  outrage  on  Jews, 
369;  Richard's  laxity,  370;  wholesale  tr^c  in  offices  to  raise 
money,  371,  272;  releases  the  Scots  from  treaty  of  Falaise- 
Valognes,  274 ;  grants  four  Western  Counties  to  John,  assigns  his 
mother's  dower,  375  ;  crosses  the  Channel,  has  interview  with 
Philip  of  France,  confirms  Longchamp's  action  in  England,  377 ; 
takes  pilgrim's  scrip  and  staff;  numbers  of  his  fleet,  383  ;  meets 
Philip  at  Vezetai,  compact  for  division  of  spoils,  283  ;  advance  to 
Marseilles,  284;  journey  down  Mediterranean  coast  to  Messina,  385  ; 
entry  to  Messina,  affairs  there,  obtains  release  of  sister  Jeaime,  386 ; 
difficulties  with  the  natives,  sacks  Messina,  387  ;  coolness  between 
him  and  Philip,  288 ;  establishes  himself  in  a  fortress  outside 
Messina,  alliance  with  Tancred,  King  of  Sicily,  288 ;  finally  refuses 
to  many  Alais,  389 ;  sends  ArchtHshop  of  Rouen  home  on  special 
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3;  voy^e  to  Cyprus,  391 ;  storm  of  Limasol,  and  war 
against  Isaac  Comnenus,  marries  Berengaria,  J93 :  conquers 
Cyprus,  and  carries  off  Isaac  and  his  daughter,  394  :  voyage  to 
Acre,  and  landing  there,  395 ;  falls  ill,  397 ;  massacres  Acre 
prisoners  in  default  of  ransom,  300 ;  advances  from  Acre  to  Nahr 
Fahk,  301  ;  defeats  Saladin  at  Arsdf,  301-304 ;  advances  to  Joppa, 
304 ;  further  advance  towards  Lydda,  Richard  nearly  captured, 
advance  to  Ramleh  and  Belt  Nuba,  offer  of  matrimonial  alliance  to 
Saladin,  306  ;  retirement  to  Ascalon,  307  ;  repairs  the  fottili cations, 
ib.\  visits  Acre,  318  ;  finally  accepts  Conrad  of  Monlferrat  as  King 
of  Jerusalem,  and  at  his  death  supports  Henry  of  Champagne,  319  ; 
grants  Cyprus  to  Guy  of  Lusignan,  330;  captures  Darum,  and 
advances  again  to  Beit  Nuba,  Si. ;  captures  a  great  caravan,  331  ; 
retires  finally  from  Beit  Nuba,  333;  relieves  Joppa,  333;  defeats 
Saladin  in  battle  there,  334  ;  falls  ill,  makes  truce  for  thr^e  years 
with  Saladin,  335  ;  carried  back  to  Acre,  adventures  on  voyage  home, 
taken  prisoner  by  Leopold  of  Austria  at  Vienna,  335,  316  ;  given 
over  to  Henry  VI.,  terms  for  his  libpration,  328  ;  arraigned  before 
Diet,  339 ;  appoints  Hubert  Waller  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
339  ;  sends  Longchamp  on  mission  to  England,  330 ;  authorises 
him  to  conclude  treaty  with  PhiUp,  333 ;  free  at  last,  333 ;  returns 
to  England,  334 ;  visits  Bury,  335  ;  holds  Grand  Council  at  Notting- 
ham, confiscates  and  re-sells  offices,  336;  calls  for  scutage,  336  ; 
goes  through  form  of  re-coronation,  337  ;  resumes  further  grants, 
338 ;  reconciles  Geofirey  and  Longchamp,  ib. ;  leaves  England  for 
ever,  ib. ;  reconciled  to  John,  339 ;  moves  from  Normandy  into 
Touraine,  340;  puts  Philip  to  flight,  341;  reduces  Aquitanian 
rebels,  signs  truce  with  France,  341  ;  reinvests  John  with  Mortain 
and  Gloucester,  pardons  Hugh  of  Nonant,  and  cohabits  with 
Berengaria,  347 ;  again  at  war  with  Philip,  makes  territorial  cessions 
for  sake  of  peace  (Treaty  of  Gaillon),  348,  349  ;  breaks  tnice,  fresh 
war  in  Normandy,  demands  custody  of  young  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
350 ;  fortifies  L^  Andelys,  351 ;  makes  peace  with  Tolouse,  ib. ; 
listens  to  William  Fitz  Osbert,  353;  sends  financial  expert  to 
England,  353  ;  at  war  again,  burns  &iint  Val^ry,  and  wins  towns  in 
Auvergne,  354 ;  signs  a  iruce,  355 ;  forced  by  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
to  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  357 ;  produces  a  new  Great  Seal  to 
compel  re-sealing  of  charters,  358;  appoints  Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter 
Chief  Justiciar,  359  ;  builds  Ch&teau  Gaillard  on  the  Rock  of 
Andely,  361;  falls  to  make  use  of  friendly  coalition  round  him, 
makes  Philip  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Epte,  363 ;  signs  a  truce, 
363;  meets  Philip  on  the  Seine,  suggested  settlement  of  the 
Norman  Vexin  and  Gisors,  374 ;  quarrels  with  Ad^mar,  Viscount 
of  Lim<»es,  wastes  Limousin,  and  lap  siege  to  Castle  of  Ch^us, 
wounded,  last  dispositions,  365 ;  sends  for  his  mother,  dies,  buried 
at  Fontevrault,  376 ;  his  issue,  376 ;  his  appearance,  character,  and 
military  talents,  367 ;  estimates  of  his  own  age,  36S ;  his  revenues, 
3^  37*^  373 ;  his  ransom,  371 ;  Customs  duties,  etc.,  373,  373  ; 
relations  with  Scotland,  373 ;  with  Wales,  374  \  with  Ireland,  375. 
-  second  son  of  King  John,  his  birth,  taken  to  Foitou,  448  and 
note,  sr4. 
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Richard  of  Waienne,  natural  son  of  John,  s'S- 

a  Breton,  assassinates  Beckei,  150-134. 

Riddd,  Geoffrey,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  employed  by  Henrj-,  51, 
105,   109;  appointed  Bishop  of  Ely,  167.     5«  Ely. 

Robert  of  Ban}',  brother  to  "Giraldus  Cambrensis,"  enlisted  by  King 
Dcnnot,  143 

Fiti  Stephen,  Anglo-Norman  adventtirer,  enliated  by  King  Dennot, 

143,  143;  stonns  Wexford,  144;  sent  to  limerick,  145;  taken 
prisoner,  149,  150;  set  free,  153;  ruling  tinder  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
156 ;  receives  gnmt  of  Cork,  196,  327. 

Fiti  Walter,  in  Normandy,  398 ;  absconds  in  revdt,  433,  437,  470, 

47 1 ;  elected  Marshal  of  Confederate  army,  473, 473,  487  ;  occupies 
Rochester  Castle,  489 ;  fails  to  relieve  it,  ^. ;  ravages  East  Anglian 
towns,  496,  497. 

Roches,  William  des,  Seneschal  of  Anjou  for  Jc^n,  brii^  Aithor  to  him, 
384 ;  pleads  for  Arthur,  and  filing  to  obtain  satisbction  revolts, 
395.  396.  398.  403.  450- 

Rochester,  Bishops  of — 
Walter,  61,  85,  119. 
Gilbert  of  Glanvilte,  4 15  ;  dies,  467. 
Benedict  of  Sansetun,  488. 

Roderic  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaught,  High  King  of  all  Ireland,  141  \ 
expels  Dermot  MacMurrough,  King  of  Leinster,  142  ;  makes  terms 
with  him,  143,  145  ;  repulsed  from  blockade  of  Dublin,  149;  keeps 
aloof  from  Henry,  153;  submits  to  rule  under  him  and  pay 
tribute,  187,  188. 

Ronald  mac  Uhtred,  Prince  of  Galloway,  230,  231, 

Ros,  Robert  de,  married  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  373  ; 
Confederate  Baron,  487 ;  his  castle  at  Helmsley  resists  John, 
49*.  497- 

Rosamund  Clifford,  260. 

Rouen,  Archbishops  of — 

Rotrou  of  Beaumont,  71  note,  83,  94,96,  iii,  116;  on  Papal  mission, 

IIS,  iao-122,  izs,  136,  150,  161,  193. 
Walter  of  Coutances,  230  note,  232  ;  absolves  Richard  for  warring 
against  his  father,  a  Crusader,  instals  him  as  Duke  of  Normandy, 
163;  at  his  coronation,  266;  in  Sicily  on  Crusade,  288;  sent  to 
England  on  special  mission,  290;  supports  Longchamp  as  against 
John,  309 ;  mediates  between  them,  309 ;  moves  deposition  of 
Longchamp,  31a;  appointed  Chief  Justiciar,  313,  327;  resists 
John,  328;  refuses  kiss  of  peace  to  Longchamp,  331;  at  Maim, 
333 ;  refuses  to  remit  damages  due  or  to  surrender  property  at  Les 
Andelys,  lays  Normandy  under  Interdict  (twice),  349, 35 1 ;  accepts  of 
a  compromise, /^.;  instalsJohnasDukeof  Normandy,  379;  dies,  412. 

Saint-Pol,  Waller,  Count  of,  at  Battle  of  Bouvines,  456,  460,  461. 

Saint  Val^ry,  Thomas  of,  on  French  side  at  Battle  of  Bouvines,  455,  461, 
463,  464. 

Saladin,  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus,  threatening  Jerusalem,  307,  224 ; 
makes  truce  with  Guy  of  Lusignan,  234 ;  truce  having  been 
treacherously  broken  by  Reginald  of  Chatillon  defeats  Christians, 
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and  captures  Guy  of  Lusignan,  Jerusalem,  and  other  cides  of 
Palestine,  335,  283,  284;  attacks  the  Christians  besieging  Acre, 
296,  298  j  negotiates  concerning  ransom  of  Acre  prisoners,  butchei3 
his  captives,  300 ;  his  skirmishing  attacks  on  Crusaders  on  the 
march,  301;  defeated  at  Anflf,  302-304;  negotiations,  305,  306, 
313  ;  attacks  Joppa,  tb. ;  driven  off  by  Richard,  323  ;  again  defeated 
in  battle,  324;  signs  truce  for  three  years,  325, 

Tithe,  how  assessed  in  England  and  France  respectively,  236. 

Saltsburp,  Bishops  of — 

Joscelin  of  Bohun,  49,  58,  85,  87,  94,  104  note,  105,  119,  127,  laS. 
Hubert  Walter,  270,  271  and  note,  275  ;  on  Crusade,  299 ;  maintains 
order  when  Richard  ill,  324;  negotiates  truce  with  Saladin,  335; 
returns  home,  visiting  Richard  on  the  way,  328;  named  for  Canter- 
bury, 329.     See  Canterbury,  Archbishops  of. 
Herbert  le  Poer,  355  and  note,  356,  415, 

Earls  of— 

Patrick,  4  note,  96  :  killed,  97. 
William,  son  of  preceding,  169,  260. 

William,  Longespie,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  married  to  Ela  or 
Isabel,  daughter  of  preceding,  260 ;  at  Richard's  coronation,  267 ; 
supports  Longchamp  against  John,  310;  sent  to  La  Rochelle, 
405  ;  true  to  John,  428,  439  ;  destroys  French  fleet,  441 ;  sent  to 
Flanders,  448;  commands  wing  at  Battle  of  Bouvines,  452;  his 
cha^e,  463 ;  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Bishop  of  Beauvais, 
464  ;  true  to  John,  487,  490,  493,  497. 

John  of,  distinguished  scholar,  friend  of  Becket,  123,  139  ;  with  him 

at  his  death,  133. 

Sancene,  Stephen  of  Blois,  Count  of,  205,  310 ;  dies  at  Acre,  397. 

Sancho  VI.,  King  of  Navarre,  submits  disputes  with  Castile  to  Henry's 
arbitration,   197. 

Saxony,  Dukes  of.    See  Henry. 

Scotland,  Kings  of — 

Malcolm  IV.,  'The  Maiden,'  surrenders  Northern  Counties,  does 
homage  to  Henry  II.,  and  receives  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  13; 
serves  on  campaign  of  Toulouse,  20;  Knighted  by  Henry,  31; 
do^s  homage,  37  ;  dies,  81. 
William  the  Lion,  hallowed,  follows  Henry  to  Normandy,  81 ;  there 
again,  90 ;  does  homage  to  young  Henry,  i30 ;  acting  with  barons 
in  revolt,  169;  invades  England,  173;  again  twice,  176;  taken 
prisoner  at  Alnwick,  177-179,  182  ;  released  under  treaty  of  Falaise- 
Valognes,  183,  184;  at  court,  198;  summoned  to  Normandy  in 
connexion  with  ecclesiastical  dispute,  307,  308  ;  marries  Ermengarde 
of  Beaumont,  230,  373  ;  offers  to  contribute  to  Saladin  Tithe,  237  ; 
relieved  by  Richard  from  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Falaise- 
Valognes,  274 ;  definition  of  Scottish  homage  for  the  future,  375  ; 
welcomes  Richard  home,  337 ;  demands  Northern  Counties  from 
John,  382 ;  evades  a  meeting,  385 ;  comes  to  Lincoln,  and  does 
homage,  387,  388  ;  demolishes  English  fort  at  Tweedmouth,  makes 
treaty  with  John,  and  surrenders  his  daughters  Margaret  and  Isabel, 
421 ;  hands  over  his  English  estates  to  his  son  Alexander,  422; 
further  treaty  with  John,  422 ;  dies,  477  note. 
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ScoduM),  Kinff  of  <»«ft— rQ— 

Alrianifrf  IL,  J™**"-*  it  Soon^  477  note ;  in  ooaeipoadeDct  with 

Bsroa  a|]poKd  to  John,  bobvcs  boangc  font  Eagfish  Baioos, 

493 ;  retkcs  fadne  Join's  fanes  lo  mc  Fendmdi,  491 ;  does 

boaoo^  tb  LcMH  at  Dmc^  498. 
ScoMidi  booBse  qDodon,  la,  81,  i»o,  183,  184,  198. 174.  iTS-  337- 
KJngi,  regubtioas  far   thev   coieiuuneDt   on  nats  to   Ei^Ish 

a>«rt.  337. 
Sadage,  bntotr  of  tbe  tax,  lo:  Icncd.  0>^   13,  20  (Grot  Scut^e  of 

ToulooK),  73.  i5i  note,  J5»,  173.  33*.  3*9,  38».  39°.  4«».  A^S- 
Sen,  Wafinn,  AndibMbop  of.    Sa  BIok. 
Simon  fiti  Peter,  Justice  io  ^x^  40. 

of  Moat  Ken,  F^nl  Vmoy,  his  iiiiiiii  1 1  Mfiil  mhrifm.  loi-ick^. 

Sum)'  or  Warenne,  Enk  of — 

WnUani,  yuuugu  sod  (tf  ging  Stryhpn.  ^-^^  in  n^it  of  bs  wife 

Inbd  of  Wnon^  12 ;  diea^  41. 
LnM  of  Wncrai^  CaaaUst  n  own  light,  widow  of  p 

iQowcd  to  nanj  Kn^  ],--■'■- 

Hundn,  bri  n  n^  of  wife  babel,  41,  169,  ^7. 
WiDiani,  mo  of  |»ecedmg,  feilWiil  lo  Join,  4S7,  497,  499. 
SosscK,  Eftris  oC    sit  Anrndd. 

Sybtllc,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV^  Hiiag  of  Jerasalem,  married  first  lo  William 
of  Montfenat,  secondly  to  Guy  of  Losifpian,  224 ;  at  death  of  her 
son  Baldwin  V.  becomes  Queen,  and  confers  tbe  Crown  on  Guy, 
2^ ;  dies  at  Acre  with  her  dai^hters,  293,  397. 
Synods,  Ca^l,  164 ;  Wotminster,  176;  London,  186;  Westminster,  190; 
Eynsham,  330;  &[arlbon)ugh,  231;  York,  343;  Westminsta,  407. 

Taleras,  bmily  of,  88,  89,  98,  168.    Ste  Pontbieu. 

TaiKarTille,  William  oi.  Chamberlain  of  Nonnartdy,  in  revolt,  168,  170. 

Tanocd,  elected  King  of  Sicily,  his  dealings  with  Richard  at  Messina. 

236  ;  in  alliance  with  him,  388. 
TecUenbiu^   Otto,   Count  o^   on  Otto  IV.'s   Bodygiurd  at  Battle  of 

BoDvines,  457 ;  taken  prisoner,  463. 
Theodine,  Cardinal,  commissioned  by  Alexander  III.  to  abscrire  Henry 

for  murder  of  Becket,  on  tenns,  150,  151,  156;  abad^ns  him,  159. 
Tbotuus,  Amaury,  Viscount  di,  389  note,  409. 
— -~  Guy  of,  third  husband  of  Constance,  Coontess  of  Brittany,  384  note ; 

governing  Brittany,  403,  409. 
Tieman  CRourice,  Under-King  of  Breihiy,  enemy  to  Dcrmot  MacHur- 

rough,  14a.  143.  US-  '47- 
Toulouse,  Counts  of^ 
William  IV.,  19. 
Raymond  IV.,  19 ;  attadced  by  Henry,  21,  33 ;  meeting  with  Heniy, 


Raymond  V.,  does  homage  to  Henry,  164 ;  opposes,  Nmconfermisls, 
300 ;  supports  young  King  a^inst  Ri(£ard,  315 ;  attacked  by 
Richard,  338. 

Raymond  VI.,  pacification  with  Richard,  marries  his  atster  Jeume, 
widowed    Queen    of  Sicily,  351,  363 ;   defeated  by  Simon   dc 
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Montfort  at  Muret,  432  ;  excommunicated  by  Innocent,  455  ;  comes 
to  London  for  help,  obliged  to  depart,  448  and  note. 
Tumham,  Stephen  of.  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  242,  263 ;  left  Jn  command  in 

Cyprus,  295  ;  brings  Berengaria  home,  325  ;  at  Cbinon,  378. 
Robert  of,  398,  403,  405. 

Ugo,  Ugoccione  (Hugh),  Cardinal,  on  Papal  Mission  to  England,  questions 
between  Canterbury  and  York,  18S,  190. 

Vaux,  William,  of  CoUingham,  Guerilla  chief,  498. 

Vermandois,  Question  of,  306,  211,  219,  336,  354  note. 

Vescy,  William  de,  repels  Scots  from  Bamborough,  176,  178. 

Eustace  de,  married  to  Margaret,  natural  daughter  of  William  the 

Lion,  373;  absconds  in  revolt,  433,  437;  sent  to  Rome  by  the 

Barcxu,  469  ;  kilted,  498. 
Vivian,  Papal  envoy,  his  unsuccessful  mission,  107,  no,  114- 

Walter,  Hubert.    &^  Salisbury  and  Canterbury  j  for  early  life,  319. 
Warivick,  Earls  of— 

WiUiam  of  Beaumont,  169 ;  dies  in  Holy  Land,  380  note. 
Waleran,  brother  of  preceding,  380 ;  dies,  487  note. 
Henry  of  Beaumont  II.,  son  of  preceding,  supporting  John,  487,  499- 
Welsh  affairs,  13-15,  36,  37,  71,  151,  237,  373,  374,  375.  4ao.  439-  433- 
William  n..  King  of  Sicily,  on  friendly  relations  with  Henry,  marries  his 

daughter  Johanna,  193  ;  his  death,  386. 
— '   eldest  bom   son  of  Heruy  IL,  3;    homage  done  to  bim  as  H«r 
Apparent ;  dies  young,  6. 

of  Anjou,  younger   brother   of  Henry  II.,  a;  prevented  marrying 

Isabel  of  Warenne,  dies,  41. 

younger  son  of  King  Stephen,  Count  of  Boul<%ne,  forced  to  surrender 

castles  of  Moiuin,  Pevensey,  and  Norwich,  13  ;  dies,  33. 

of  Pavia,  Cardinal,  88 ;  his  unsuccessful  mission,  91-93,  97,  88. 

Fiu  Aldelin,   employed  by  Henry    in    Ireland,    153,    155,    156 ; 

Justiciar  there,  194;  superseded,  196. 
'  -    -  Fitz    Ralph,    in    command    in     Normandy,     343 ;     Seneschal     of 
Normandy,  meets  King  Philip,  315 ;  keeps  out  Papal  Legates,  31& 
note- 
- —  Fitz  Osbert,  "  Long  Beard,"  movement  in  London  eicited  by  him, 

hb  arrest  and  execution,  351,  353. 
Winchester,  Bishops  of — 

Henry  of  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen,  at  coronation  of  Henry  IL, 
3;  retires  for  a  times  to  Cluny,  8 ;  announces  "election"  of 
Becket,  27 ;  consecrates  him,  38 ;  declares  sentence  00  him,  55  ; 
urges  him  to  resist,  57,  58,  85,  in  ;  his  Cburcb  policy  and  death, 
151. 
Richard  of  Ilchesier,  appointed,  167,  175,  194. 
Godfrey  of  Lucy,  appointed,  270;  buys  Sheriffdom,  etc,  of  Hants, 

373;  deprived  of  i^  277;  recovers  it,  314;  again  deprived,  338. 
Peter  des  Roches,  appointment,  remains  with  John  after  the  Interdict, 
416  and  note,  419,  443,  469  note ;  suspends  ^ngtoti,  487  ;  named 
executor  of  John^  Will,  501 ;  with  him  U  the  last,  1^. 
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Winchester,  Earl  of,  Saer  de  Quincy,  398,  471;  with   Barons  .  against 

John,  487. 
Worcester,  Bishops  of— 

Roger  of  Gloucester  (King's  cousin),  57,  62,  94,  136,  161. 

Baldwin,  appointed  in  1 180 ;  translated  to  Canterbury,  his  antecedents. 

221.    Su  Canterbury. 
William  of  Northall,  appointed,  230. 
Mauger,  appointed,  414,  note;  proclaims  the  Interdict,  415,  418; 

dies  abroad,  441. 
Walter  Gray,  the  Chancellor,  447,  467.    See  York,  Archbishops  of. 
Silvester  of  Evesham,  executor  of  John's  Will,  501. 

York,  Archbishops  of — 

Roger  of  Pont  1'  Eveque,  jealous  of  Becket,  31 ;  at  Council  of  Tours, 
36;  urges  Becket  to  submit,  44,  50,  51,  54,  59,  65,  94,  115,  116, 
,  119 ;  suspended  by  Becket,  127,  128  ;  absolved  and  reinstated,  161 : 
resists  Scottish  inroad,  178;  struggles  with  Canterbury  for 
precedency,  188,  190;  a  truce,  194;  in  charge  of  Scarborough 
Castle,  195  ;  lays  Scotland  under  Interdict,  dies,  209,  210,  221. 

Geoffrey,  natural  son  of  Henry  II.,  appointed,  263 ;  appointment 
confirmed,  270,  271  note;  sent  to  Scotland,  272,  273;  again 
confirmed,  275;  buys  Richard's  goodwill,  276;  being  abroad 
sworn  not  to  return  to  England  for  three  years,.  277 ;  finally  con- 
secrated, 290,  310;  returning  to  England,  arrested  at  Dover  by 
order  of  Longchamp,  311;  released,  comes  to  London,  312; 
quarrels  with  Bishop  Puiset,  316  and  note;  resists  John,  32S  : 
buys  Sheriffdom  of  Yorkshire,  336;  quarrels  with  Chapter,  //-. 
note,  344 ;  not  allowed  to  carry  his  cross  within  Province  of 
Canterbury,  337  ;  reconciled  to  Longchamp,  338 ;  his  estates  seized, 
345  \  go^^  abroad,  summoned  to  Rome  by  Celestine,  suspended  for 
non-appearance,  345,  380 ;  his  revenues  restored,  382  ;  again  taken 
from  him  for  resistance  to  carucate,  385  ;  protests  against  a  tax  of 
a  Thirteenth,  and  leaves  England,  413 ;  dies  abroad,  441. 

Walter  Gray,  490. 
Earl  of— 

William  of  Aumile,  surrenders  Scarborough  Castle,  4,  5. 
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